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PREFACE. 


INsttbnittii^  to  the  public  so  hrge  a  ivork  as  this,  with  the  view  of  its  being  merely  a  Key 
toa  Language,  the  author  begs  leave  to  mention,  by  way  ofapology,  certain  circumstances  relative 
to  the  work  itself,  and  to  the  occasion  which  has  led  to  its  appearing  in  thu  extended  form. 

On  completing  the  first  volume  of  Confiicius,  early  in  1809,  it  seemed  desirable  that  it  should 
be  accompanied  by  some  account  of  the  language,  which  was  accordingly  given  in  a  Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation,  of  about  a  hundred  pages.  The  i^esearch  to  which  the  writing  of  this  dis- 
eertationled  the  author,  drew  his  attention  to  the  formation  and  structure  of  the  language  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  and  induced  him  afterward  to  examine  with  close  attention,  both  the  language 
itself,  and  every  thing  written  on  the  subject  which  fell  in  his  way.  The  liberality  with  which 
the  Chinese  work  was  encouraged,  rendering  it  necessary  to  print  a  second  edition  of  the  first 
volume  and  the  Dissertation  before  the  second  appeared,  the  author,  on  examming  the  materi- 
als he  had  been  collecting  since  the  first  edition  was  published,  found  it  impossible  to  com- 
press them  within  the  limits  of  a  preliminary  dissertation,  without  suppressing  the  greater  part 
of  them ;  upon  which  he  determined  on  submitting  the  whole  to  the  candor  of  the  public  in  a 
separate  work,  resembling  the  Preliminary  Dissertation  indeed  in  its  arrangement,  but  con- 
taining more  than  five  times  its  original  quantity  of  matter. 

Bet^re  an  account  be  given  of  the  work  itself,  however,  tire  author  anticipates  a  very  na- 
tural query*  namely,  on  what  gronnd  be,  who,  though  a  resident  in  India,  is  at  the  distance 
of  at  least  two  hundred  leagues  from  China,  can  he  supposed  to  possess  those  advantages 
which  may  authorize  his  attempting  to  unfold  tlie  nature  of  the  Chinese  language.  To  this 
query,  a  simple  recital  of  the  train  of  circumstances  which  kd  him  to  engage  in  the  study, 
though  trifling  in  themselves,  may  possibly  form  an  ansv^er. 

On  the  aathofs  arrival  in  India  in  the  year  ViO{^,  ideas  which  the  perusal  of  accounts  re- 
lative to  the  Chinese  empire,  history,  &c.  had  excited  iu  his  mind  even  in  his  earliest  youth, 
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recurred  anew ;  and  he  found  it  impossible^  when  so  near  China,  to  divest  himself  wholly  of  the 
wish  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  both  its  history,  and  its  language.  The  study  of  Ben- 
galee and  Sungskrit,  however,  seemed  a  paramount  duty,  and  it  was  not  till  more  than  three 
years  after  his  arrival,  that  he  found  himself  at  liberty  to  gratify  his  wishes  relative  to  Chinese ; 
ivhen  his  brethren,  on  reviewing  the  various  languages  into  which  it  appeared  possible  to  at- 
tempt translating  the  Scriptures,  advised  him  to  devote  hhnselfwith  that  view  to  the  Chuiesc 
language.  Finding  the  way  thus  o]>en  for  him  to  indulge  those  wishes  so  long  felt,  he  made 
every  inquiry  in  his  power  respecting  the  nature  of  the  language,  and  the  most  effectual  means 
of  acquiring  it.  He  was  however  able  to  do  little  more  than  ascertain  more  clearly  the  object 
iix  view,  till  Mr.  Las?jar*s  arrival  in  Calcutta  in  the  year  1805,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan 
proposed  to  the  author  to  enter  on  a  course  of  study  under  him,  with  a  view  to  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures.  On  his  acceding,  Dr.  Buchanan  persuaded  Mr.  Lassarto  remove  to  Seram* 
pore,  where  he  generously  supported  him  the  first  ^cwr  at  his  own  expense. 

As  Mr.  L.  brought  with  him  the  best  authors  in  the  language,  and  two  natives  of  China, 
the  author  found  his  wishes  relative  to  Chinese,  as  he  then  thought,  gratified  to  the  utmost. 
Here,  however,  difiiculties  were  to  be  surmounted:  he  had  no  dictionary  or  vocabulary  of  that 
language  either  in  English  or  Latiu  ;  and  Mr.  L.  knew  little  more  of  English  than  he  him- 
self knew  of  Chinese  :  the  labour  therefore  of  begiuuing  to  study  Chinese  t»  Chinese,  without 
-  being  assisted  by  a  single  sentence  from  a  Chinese  author  translated  into  any  language,  was 
such  as  sometimes  nearly  staggered  his  resolution.  With  these  means  however,  he  was  at 
length  enabled  to  bring  the  first  volume  of  Confucius  through  the  press;  three  months  after  which 
he,  for  the  first  time,  ^aw  a  Latin  Chinese  dictionary.  -  This  circumstance,  which  he  owed  to 
the  politeness  of  the  Catholic  Missionary,  P.  Rodrigues,  who,  after  spending  twenty  years  in 
China,  (and  ten  of  them  at  Peking,  as  he  informed  the  auth6r,)  was  then  proceeding  to  the  Bra- 
zils, formed  to  him  quite  a  new  strain  the  study  of  Chinese.  It-cleared  up  numerous  obscuri- 
ties  in  the  language,  and  removed  a  mutitude  of  doubts  which  unavoidably  harrassed  him  in  grop- 
ing his  way  in  an  unknown  path  with  so  little  light.  The  assistance  he  thus  obtained  convinced 
him,  that  had  he  been  furnished  from  the  beginning  with  due  helps,  he  should  have  made  a 
greater  progress  in  the  language  with  far  less  labour.  Still  however  he  felt  that  the  absence 
of  them  was  not  without  its  advantages.    It  had  compelled  him  to  form  his  own  judgment  of 
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tbe  iiatiire  of  the  language :  had  he  been  favored  fiom  the  beginniDg  with  the  helps  iiirnished 
by  the  laboura  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  be  should  probably  have  been  led  to  acquiesce 
implicitly  in  their  ideas,  and  to  tread  precisely  in  their  track ;  but  having  previously  ac<|uired 
some  idea  of  the  language,  he  was  now.enabLed  to  appreciate  what  they  had  done,  and  to 
avail  himself  fully  of  their  Ubours,  while  he  still  examined  things  for  himself.  As  the  Missiona- 
ry, P.  Rodrigues  resided  eight  months  in  Calcutta,  this  enabled  him  to  avail  himself  of  his  po- 
liteness  to  the  full  extent  of  his  wishes  relative  to  various  points  both  in  the  grammar,  and  the 
pronunciation  of.  the  language;  which  be  gratefully  lakes  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging. 

Early  in  1810,  arrived  at  Calcutta  from  China,' where  he  had  resided  for  several  years  with 
the  view  of  studying  the  language,  Thomas  Manning,  Esq,  who  to  an  exquisite  relish  for  the 
beauties  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  classics,  adds  a  most  respectable  knowledge  of  Chinese, 
To  the  conversation  and  the  frequent  disr^ussions  be  had  with  this  gentleman,  on  tiie  nature 
of  Chinese,  during  his  stay  in  Calcutta,  a  }>eriod  of  six  months,  he  feels  himself  indebted  for 
many  ideas  respecting  the  language,  particularly  its  Tones,  which,  but  for  these  discussions, 
had  perhaps  for  ever  escaped  his  research.  With  Mr.  Manning's  Chinese  teacher,  who  had  stu- 
died at  Peking,  he  also  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  anew  the  ^lonosyllables  of  the  language 
with  a  view  to  tbe  Peking  pronunciation. 

Such  then  was  the  way  in  which  the  author  was  led  to  engage  in  Chinese,  and  such,  with 
the  study  of  their  best  works,  and  daily  conversation  with  his  Chinese  assistants,  the  means 
by  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  collect  and  digest  those  ideas  respecting  the  nature,  origin, 
and  peculiarities  of  the  language,  which  he  now  submits. to  the  judgment  of  the  public. 

The  chief  object  of  the  following  work  is  to  illustrate  the  Grammar  and  Construction  of 
the  Chinese  language  ;  but  in  a  language  which  differs  so  entirely  from  all  others,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  either  its  Written  or  Colloquial  medium,  within  the  space  gene- 
rally allotted  in  other  grammars  to  the  letters  and  their  various  powers.  To  the  author  they 
seemed  to  deserve  a  separate  essay:  the  grammatical  part  of  the  work  is  therefore  preceded 

by  a  Preliminary  Essay  on  the  Characters  and  Colloquial  medium  of  the  Chinese. 
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til  the  First  Part  of  the  PliELf  MiNAttr  EssAT,  whioliwde^tisd'tetheChanict^Si  ao  attempt 
is  made  to  ascertain  their  Origin.  Respectiag  tbistbe  dociimdlts  are  scanty;  but  theprobabi* 
lity  IS,  that  they  must  have  been  idveDtferf  at  an  early  period;  In  the  six  line^  ascribed  to  the 
emperor  Yu*  so  many  characters  occur  mtb  the  same  sound,  that  had  not  the  stanza  been 
delivered  in  the  written  character,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  it  would  have  been  preserved. 
The  author  has  then  endeavoured,  he  trusts  with  some  degree  of  success,  to  trace  the  Formation 
of  the  characters,  from  the  simplest  of  them  to  those  most  complicated  in  (heir  foim.  It  is  pretty 
evident,  that  from  certain  delinations  of  the  chief  objects  of  nature,  sufficiently  rude,  it  is  true, 
but  still  such  as  a  strong  fancy  might  associate  with  the  object,  sprang  the  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  Elements.  Certain  expressions  of  ideas  once  fixed  upon,  these  formed  a  basis  on 
which  to  erect  a  superstructure.  Some  of  them  were  soon  applied  figuratively ;  in  other  cases 
certain  additions  placed  above,  below,  or  within,  the  original  character,  were  supposed  capa- 
ble of  representing  other  ideas.  At  length  two  significiCht  characters  were  combined  with  the 
view  of  representing  by  the  union  of  the  two,  a  third,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  par- 
took in  some  degree  of  the  qualities  of  both.  This  once  attempted,  an  almost  boundless  field 
presented  itself  to  the  view;  each  of  these  compound  characters,  became  in  its  turn  a  primi- 
tive or  root,  to  which  an  element,  the  head,  the  hand,  the  foot;  fire,  water,  earth,  stone,  air, 
Sec.  being  added,  another  idea  was  presented  to  the  mind.  If  to  a,  thou  sand  of  these  primitives, 
only  a  hundred  of  the  elements  had  been  added,  the  result  would  have  been  a  hundred  thou- 
sand characters,  produced  by  the  combination  of  only  three  elements;  but  in  perusing  this  es- 
say>  the  reader  will  find,  that  these  triple  compounds  are  still  in  many  instances  the  primitive 
or  root  of  a  new  character :  in  some  cases  this  is  extended  to£v€,  and  in  a  few  even  to  six  ele- 
ments united  in  one  character,  which  however,  still  expresses  only  one  idea.  Thus  then  the 
reader  will  find,  tbat  from  two  hundred  and  fourteen  Elements,  proceed  about  one  thousand  six 
hundred  Primitives;  which  producing  each  from  three  to  seventy  four  Derivatives,  constitute 
the  great  mass  of  the  Chinese  written  language. 

Had  priority  of  existencebeen  regarded,  the  latter  part  of  the  Essay,  which  treats  of  the  Col- 
loquial  medium,  would  have  preceded  that  on  the  Characters;  as  the  Chinese,  like  other  iia- 

«  See  page  547. 
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tiODs,  conversed  witli  eacli  other  long  before  they  began  to  write.  But  the  superior  impor- 
tance of  the  written  medium  seemed  to  entitle  it  to  the  pricM-ify:  io  recurring  to  Cbinese«  our 
minds  are  naturally  carried  to  the  Cbaractets,  which,  commensurate  la  number  with  the  ideas 
they  are  intended  to  express,  and  equally  perspicuous  in  every  age,  as  well  as  in  every  part  of 
the  empire,  form  the  vehicle  through  wliich  their  best  writers  have  conveyed  instruction  for 
nearly  four  thousand  years,  rather  than  to  the  Colloquial  medium,  so  contracted  in  its  powers, 
and  varying  in  a  certain  degree  in  every  province^ 

We  are  not  however  to  infer  that  the  Colloquial  medium  is  unworthy  of  notice.      Con- 
tracted as  it  may  be,    it  h^s  been  from  time  immemorial  the  vehicle  of  oral  communication 
throughout  one  of  the  largest  empires  in  the  world ;  and  how  a  language  containing  little  more 
than  five  hundred  monosyllables,  can  have  answered  the  same  purposes  as  the  most  copious 
polysyllabic  languages,   may  well  form  a  subject  of  enquiry.     Respecting  them   the  mind 
seems  naturally  to  ask.  What  art  these  monosyllables,  which  have,  for  thousands  of  years,  per- 
formed so  important  a  function  ?       Have  they  been  formed  at  random  1  or  have  they  an  in- 
timate connexion   with  each  other?      Are  they  of  a  kind   peculiar  to  themselves  ?  or  did 
they  spring  from  any  other  language?   These  are  questions  which  are  treated  pretty  much  at 
length  in  the  Second  part  of  the  Preliminary  Essay;   the  reader  \\ill  there  find  the  Sounds 
traced  to  their  respective  classes,  the  Initial  and  Final  powers  of  the  Colloquial  medium  fully 
detailed,  and  all  the  Monosyllablea  in  the  language  given  in  Four  Tables.    After  this,,  an  en- 
quiry is  instituted  respecting  their  probable  origin,  in  which  the  fundamental  sounds  of  the 
Chinese  colloquial  system  are  compared  with  those  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  the  likeness 
shewn  to  be  so  faint,  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  that  they  could  be  derived  from  that 
source:  this  idea  seems  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  changes  induced  in  forming  vari- 
ous alphabetic  systems  from  each  other,  as  the  Greek  alphabet  from  the  Pbenician,  and  the  Ro- 
man from  the  Greek.  The  fundamental  sounds  in  the  Chinese  system  are  then  compared  with 
those  in  the  Sungskrit  alphabet,  and  a  similarity  evinced  to  exist,  which  may  well  furnish  matter 
for  enquiry.  The  author  however,  as  he  has  no  system  to  support,  has  contented  himself  with 
merely  stating  facts  as  they  appeared  to  him,  leaving  his  readers  to  form  their  own  judgment. 

For  much  of  the  latter  part  of  this  Preliminary  Essay  the  author  has  to  apologize,  as  not  corn- 
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ing  strictly  witbin  the  limits  of  his  work.  It  is,  the  inquiry  into  the  prevalence  of  the  Chi- 
nese colloquial  system  in  the  alphabetic  system's  of  certain  surrounding  natidns,  as  the  Tibet 
orBootan  alphabetic  system,  the  Rukhung,  the  Burman,  the  Siamese,  &c.  which  ends  in  shew- 
ing, that  in  the  two  latter  and  the  former,  the  Sungskrit  alphabetic  system  meets,  and  isgreat- 
ly  modified  by  the  Chinese  colloquial  system,  the  Sungskrit  alphabet  appearing  to  have  gone 
eastward  to  the  precise  point  where  the  Chinese  characters  are  disused ;  where,  probably  by  the 
previous  prevalence  of  the  Chinese  colloquial  medium,  ir  is  compelled  to  assume  sounds,  and 
subject  itself  to  tones,  quke  unknown  in  Hindoosthan.  This  exapiination  led  the  author  far- 
ther to  enquire  respecting  the  means  by  which  the  Sungskrit  alphabet  was  thus  carried  towards 
China;  and  as  it  appeared  highly  probable  that  Boudhism  was  the  medium,  he  could  not  resist 
the  wish  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  his  situation  and  connections^  for  resum* 
ing  the  enquiry  relative  to  the  period  in  which  this  celebrated  Hindoo  Heresiarch  lived,  the  re- 
sult of  which,  the  reader  will  perceive,  affords  presumptive  proof,  that  this  adversary  of  the 
Brahmans,  the  celebrated  Chinese  sage,  the  philosopher  Pythagoras,  and  possibly  Vyasa,  the 
collector  of  the  Vedas,  lived  within  a  few  years  of  each  other.  To  this  digression  suceeds  an 
account  of  the  Chinese  Tones,  which,  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  Canton  pronunciation,  con- 
cludes the  Preliminary  Essay. 

This  brings  the  reader  to  the  Grammar,  which  forms  the  great  body  of  the  work.  In 
treating  of  the  language  grammatically,  some  difficulty  occurred:  the  Chinese  have  in  reality 
no  ideas  of  grammar  corresponding  with  ours;  and  while  the  Sungskrit  language  abounds  with 
grammatical  works,  the  author  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  least  idea  of  any  treatise  of  this 
nature  in  the  Chinese  language.  The  plan  therefore,  and  the  mode  of  execution,  remained  to 
be  formed  :  and  to  him  the  most  likely  method  of  illustrating  the  language,  seemed  to  be,  that 
of  confirming  each  position  by  examples  from  their  best  works,  and  of  noticing  carefully  un- 
der each  of  the  parts  of  speech  any  thing  peculiar  to  the  language.  These  are  arranged  un- 
der the  five  general  divisions  of  Substantives,  Adjectives,  Pronouns,  Verbs,  and  Panicles^ 
undef  which  last  are  included*  the  Adverb,  the  Preposition,  tlie  Conjunction,  and  the  Jnter^ 
jection.    To  these  is  subjoined  a  sixth  upon  Chinese  Syntax. 

In  selecting  Examples  for  tlie  elucidation  of  the  parts  of  speech,  the  nature  of  the  language 
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seemed  to  the  author  far  more  likely  to  be  unfolded  by  including  various  authors  in  the  se- 
lection, than  by  confining  it  to  one,  however  excellent.  Hence  although  Confucius  is  esteem- 
ed and  perliaps  with  justice,  (he  standard  of  Chinese  style,  recourse  is  had  not  onl}  to  aU 
his  works,  but  to  Tmngtse,  his  disciple,  the  author  of  the  lahyoh  ;  to  the  sage's  grandson 
3>«-4f,  who  compiled  the  Choongyoung ;  and  above  all  to  Mung,  who  lived  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  sage.      Nor  did  it  seem  advisable  to  confine  it  to  the  works  produced 
in  one  age,  or  one  period  of  literature  ;  recourse  has  been  had,  herefore,  to  the  whole  of  the 
Five  King ;  to  the  Ee-king  begun  by  Fooh  hee,  (Fo-hi  ;)and  elucidated  by  the  remarks  of  the 
great  Tchyeu,  and  of  the  sage  himself; — the  Shoo-king  which  treats  of  Yao,  Shun,  Yu^  and 
Thang,  tlie  ancient  Chinese  emperors, — the  Sheeking,  the  Collection  of  Odes  so  much  ex- 
tolled by  Confucius, — the  Lee-khee,  the  great  pattern  and  directory  for  Chinese  manners  and 
government;  as  well  as  to  the  Tchin-is'hyeu,  written  by  Confucius.        Nor  is  it  restricted  in- 
deed  to  the  writings  of  those  two  periods:  the  commentaries  of  Chyuhee  and  others,  which 
owe  their  origin  to  the  revival  of  literature  under  the  Soong  dynasty,    in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth trenturies  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  which  in  bulk  far  exceed  the  original'text  of  Con^ 
fucius  and  Mung,  appeared  too  valuable  to  be  overlooked  in  a  grammar  ctfthe  language :  if  the 
style  of  them  be  less  concise  and  energetic  than  that  of  Mung,  Confucius,  and  the  more  ancient 
authors,  it  is  still  pure  and  perspicuous  in  a  high  degree,  and  well  calculated  to  illustrate  the 
genius  of  the  language.  Recourse  is  also  had  to  the  'Annals  of  China,'  a  work  in  forty  two  small 
vols*  which  extends  upward  to  the  period  when  the  invention  of  fire  was  not  as  yet  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  life,   when  the  Chinese  covered  themselves  with  raw  hides,  and  dwelt  in  the 
woods  ignorant  of  marriage  and  the  ties  of  blood;  and  downward  to  the  accession  of  the  pre- 
sent dynasty  in  A.  D.  1641.      T^Koo-touM,  also,  a  work  in  ten  volumes^  written  by  various 
hands,  and  often  quoted  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  has  furnished  its  qliota  of  examples;  and 
the  KoO'SeUhinyuen,  a  valuable  work  in  two  volumes,  written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  has 
been  occasionally  quoted.   Nor  have  the  works  of  the  present  day  been  overlooked;  a  modern 
and  very  copious  Comment  on  the  Four  Books,  has  furnished  several  useful  examples ;  and 
even  the  lighter  pieces,  Ac.  which  contain  forms  of  construction  not  esteemed  admissible  into 
graver  compositions,  have  been  occasionally  used  to  illustrate  a  more  familiar  mode  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  where  it  appeared  necessary,  recourse  has  been  had  to  correct  modes  of  Colloquial 
expression.  As  the  various  parts  of  speech,  and  the  syntax  of  .the  language,  are  thus  illustrated 
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by  nearly  Five  Hundred  examples^  selected  from  the  writings  of  above  three  thooaand  years,  the 
author  feels  a  hope,  that  if  the  real  natnre  of  the  language  be  not  fully  laid  upon,  there  is  yet 
such  a  foundation  laid,  as  will  eventually  secure  its  being  done.  It  was  with  this  view  that 
he  preferred  the  labour  of  selecting  examples  from  written  works,  to  that  of  forming  verbal 
ones ;  which  method,  though  far  more  easy,  would  have  carried  in  it  less  of  sterling  evidence ; 
as  verbal  examples,  formed  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  must  depend  on  the  fiincy  and  taste 
of  the  speaker,  while  examples  from  works  which  have  stood  the  test  of  ages,  remove  all  doubt, 
and,  when  accurately  cited,  place  it  within  the  power  of  others  to  det^t  any  error  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  rule  in  question. 

* 
It  may  perhaps  be  urged,   that  a  language  so  simple  as  the  Chinese,  surely  needed  not  a 

grammar  of  above  three  hundred  pages  to  lay  it  open ;  to  which  it  may  be  replied,'that  had  the 
object  been  merely  that  o(afirming  things,  instead  of  suhttantiatitig  them,  a  far  less  number  of 
pages  would  have  sufficed ;  and  an  Abridgement  of  this  work,  which  will  merely  state  gramma- 
tical positions  explained  at  large  elsewhere,  may  perhaps  be  brought  into  a  fourth  of  the  letter* 
press  included  in  this  work.  But  when  it  was  necessary  to  substantiate  every  position,  it  seem- 
ed desirable  that  this  should  be  done  by  examples  from  the  best  writings  in  the  language.  Fur- 
ther, as  in  so  great  a  body  of  examples,  many  historical  facts,  and  allusions  to  the  manners, 
customs,  and  peculiar  ideas  of  the  Chinese,  are  necMsarily  brought  before  the  reader,  it  ap- 
peared desirable  to  introduce  them  by  some  brief  account  of  the  context,  in  order  to  render 
them  intelligible.  Besides,  in  a  language  so  singular  in  its  construction,  the  mind  seems  to  re* 
quire  something  like  an  examination  into  the  nature  of  tlil  positions  adduced,  and  some  kind 
of  enquiry  respecting  the  analogy  they  bear  to  those  in  other  Uinguages,  or  to  general  gram- 
mar: the  fact  is  therefore,  that  brevity  has  been  studied  to  keep  the  volume  from  swelling 
to  a  much  larger  size. 

On  examining  the  various  parts  of  speech,  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  whole  of  Chi- 
nose  Grammar  turns  on  Position.  Inflection,  which  constitutes  so  important  a  part  of  th# 
grammar  of  other  languages  is  wholly  excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  language.  Were 
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inflections  to  the  number  of  k)nly  «fw»,*  the  utmost  number  an  English  verb  admits,  to  be 
added  to,  (say)  ten  thousand  characters,  it  would  increase  them  to  seventy  thousand ;  and  were 
they  added  to  thirty  thousand,  the  number  would  be  swelled  to  above  two  hundred  thousand, 
which  would  render  the  language  too  unwieldy  for  use.  A  Chinese  character,  therefore,  simply 
expresses  an  idea;  but  whether  that  idea  shall  represent  a  Thing,  a  Quality  inherent  in  some 
other  thing,  or  an  Action,  must  be  ascertained  wholly  by  its  position,  as  in  the  English  word 
sound,  which,  if  preceded  by  an  article,  is  a  substantive,  (a  sound;)  by  a  personal  pronoun, 
a  verb,  (I  sound,  they  sound ;)  if  it  receive  an  object,  it  becomes  an  active,  or  even  a  causal  verb, 
(they  sound  the  bell ;)'  and  lastly,  if  we  add  a  substantive  to  the  word  with  the  article  prefix- 
ed,  by  the  caprice  of  the  English  language  it  becomes  an  adjective,  (a  sound  vessel.)  Thus 
does  position  alone,  or,  its  being  surrounded  with  certain  other  words,  vary  a  word  even  in 
English,  though  custom  renders  us  almost  insensibli^  to  the  fact.  But  while  position  thus  im- 
parts to  numerous  Chinese  characters  the  force  ofdivers  parts  of  speech,  there  are  many  which 
either  constant  use,  or  the  nature  of  the  idea  they  represent,  restrict  almost  wholly  to  one 
part :  thus  some  characters,  as  J^  yin,  a  man,  &e.  are  seldom  used  but  as  substantives,  and  a 
few  others  arc  on  the  same  principle  seldom  found  but  as  verbs.  The  alternate  use  of  cha* 
racters  as  substantives  and  adjectives  admits  of  fewer  exceptions;  y^  ha6,  *good,'  is  also 
•  goodness ;'  "j^  hoc, '  high;  is  also  •  heigbth ;'  and  ^fod,  'rich,'  is  occasionally '  riches  ;'and  on 
the  other  hand  ^^y  lit, 'goodness,' b  also  •good;-  and  :^  cAc^,  *  wisdom,'  is  often 'wise:'  to 
little  difference  do  the  Chinese  observe  indeed  between  the  quality  in  the  abstract  and  as  exist« 
ing  in  some  subject,  that  it  is  often  doubtful  which  of  the  two  ideas  a  character  was  primarily 
intended  to  express.  With  thi^ exception,  which  by  no  means  affects  the  general  principle^ 
the  whole  of  Chinese  Grammar  depends  on  position. 

A  brief  view  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Grammar  may  not  be  useless.  In  examining  the 
Substantives,  the  reader  will  find,  thaf  with  Prepositive  characters,  so  essential  to  the  perspicui- 
ty of  language,  the  Chinese  are  sufficiently  furnished.  Even  here,  however,  the  grand  feature 
of  the  Chinese  language  is  apparent:  there  are  scarcely  three  of  these  prepositives  which  arc 
not  rendered  so  by  position,  and  which  have  not  another  meanbg  when  they  do  not  precede  a 
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■* 
substantive^      A  littk  reflection  indeed  will  convince  us,  that  this  in  Chinese  results  from  ne« 

cesslty  :  if  a  character  be  prefixed  to  another,  it  must  be  to  express  a  certain  idea;  but  if 
this  idea  were  not  previously  associated  with  the  prepositive  character,  it  could  convey  none 
'  when  prefixed. — In  treating  of  the  Adjectives,  the  Numerals  appeared  too  important  a  class 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence:  an  enquiry  is  therefore  made  respecting  their  probable  antiqui- 
ty. To  this  enquiry,  and  the  examination  of  the  various  modes  of  Notation  among  the  Chi« 
nese,  the  reader  will  fiiid  above  twenty  pages  devoted. 

In  the  Pronouns,  which  in  Chinese  form  the  various  persons  of  the  Verb,  the  reader  will 
find  the  language  by  no  means  deficient.  The  chief  of  these  are  also  pronouns  ah  origine, 
which  is  substantiated  by  quotations  from  their  most  ancient  works.  He  will  also  find  all  the 
di£ferent  classes  of  pronouns  in  Chines^,  which  exist  in  the  most  polished  Western  languages, 
as  Personal,  and  Interrogative  pronouns  :  Demonstratives,  Possessives ;  the  Distributive,  the 
Indefinite,  and  Collective  pronouns,  in  which  latter  class  the  language  is  rich  beyond  many 
others. — Relative  to  Number  as  applied  to  the  pronouns,  however,  he  will  find  a  considerable 
variation  between  the  style  of  conversation,  and  that  of  their  best  works;  in  the  latter,  the  cha- 
racters used  in  conversation  to  mark  the  number,  are  almost  entirely  unknown :  an  attempt 
is  therefore  made  to  trace  the  period  of  their  introduction,  which  may  possibly  not  be  dis- 
pleasing tq^the  reader.^The  feature  which  distinguishes  the  pronouns  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, that  of  expressing  Superiorly  by  one  class  of  pronouns,  and  Inferiority  by  another,  is  , 
carried  to  a  much  greater  length  in  Chinese,  but  in  a  different  manner:  to  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject therefore,  a  separate  section  is  allotted.  * 

In  treating  of  the  Verbs,  their  various  kinds  are  first  considered,  in  examining  which  the 
reader  will  perceive  the  Chinese  deficient  in  scarcely  any  one  kind  found  even  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. But  the  Passive  verb  he  will  find  to  be  formed  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  genius  of 
the  Chinese  language :  the  character  which  forms  the  passive  verb,  becomes  either  the  verbal 
noun,  or  the  participle;  that  is,  either  a  substantive,  or  an  adjective.  In  the  former  case  the 
passive  verb  is  formed  by  causing  another  verb  which  denotes  receiving,  &c.  to  govern  this 
verb.il  noun,  as  'I  receive  his  beating  ;'  in  the  latter,  by  admitting  with  the  passive  participle 
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a  vorb  denoting  rxistence,  ability,  &c.  As  Ibis  mode  of  construction  however,  is  not  always 
concise,  the  best  Chinese  writers,  who  knew  nothing  of  verbs  active  or  passive,  hare  adopted 
it  in  comparatively  few  instances. — Respecting  Moods,  the  reader  will  find  that  the  Chinese 
language,  without  expressly  naming  the  thing,  contains  examples  ufuemly  every  mode  of  ac- 
tion occurring  in  theWestern  languages:  the  Indicative,  the  Imperative,  the  Subjunctive,  the 
Optative, '  &c.  are  exemplified  by  examples  drawn  from  their  best  works.— Nor  Will  the 
Tenses  appear  scarcely  less  clear.  The  simple  verb  is  an  Aorbt,  and  has  occasionally  a  past 
and  a  future  meaning,  as  well  as  that  of  the  present;  the  Present  Definite  is  characterized  by 
an  adverbial  character  marking  the  present;  the  Preterperfect  is  formed  by  auxiliary  verbs, 
and  the  addition  of  the  time  of  the  action  constitutes  what  is  termed.  The  Past  connected 
with  Time,  which  occasionally  supplies  the  place  of  our  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect.  In  the 
Future  there  is  a  degree  of  variety,  there  being  one  form  to  express  the  mere  futurity  of  an  ac- 
tion, and  another  to  denote  will  or  determination.  On  the  head  of  Person  and  Number,  the 
reader  will  find  little  more  than  the  pronouns  have  furnished,  as  it  is  wholly  the  application  of 
these  to  a  character  which  forms  both  these  distinctions.  A  view  is  then  taken  of  the  Sub- 
stantive verbs,  and  of  certain  verbs  vhich  properly  deserve  the  title  of  Auxiliary  or  Helping 
verbs.  These,  with  a  few  observations  on  the  nature  of  Chinese  verbs,  finish  the  fourth  part  of 
the  grammar. 

The  Chapter  on  Particles  includes  the  various  kinds  of  Adverbs ;  the  Prepositions  and 
Postpositions  ;  and  the  Conjunctions,  which  arc  arranged  in  three  classes,  as  Copulative, 
Continuative,  and  Disjunctive.  A  view  of  the  Interjections  as  expressing  admiration,  sur- 
prize, anger,  grief,  pity,  concludes  this  part  of  the  grammar.  A  sixth  division  embraces 
Syntax.  Under  this  head,  the  reader  will  find  a  section  un  f  :ompound  Words,  which  are' 
a  class  of  words  highly  important  in  Chinese :  among  the  first  of  these,  are  certain  Particles, 
styled  generic,  for  want  of  a^more  appropriate  name  :  they  are  such  as  are  applied  to  certain 
substantives,  to  mark  the  class  or  kind  to  which  they  belong;  to  whicL  our  *  piece,  suit,  case, 
pair,  &cJ  bear  some  resemblance.  A  few  such  are  found  in  the  Bengalee  and  other  Indian 
languages ;  but  in  the  Chinese  they  amount  to  more  than  eighty,  which  are  here  given,  and  ex- 
emplified by  suitable  sentences.       After  these  follow  Compounds  used  -to  express  rank  or  pro- 
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fession  in  life ;  certain  formed  by  repeating  the  same  character ;  those  formed  by  uniting  two 
synonyms,  and  compounds  formed  by  two  characters  differing  from  each  other  in  meaning. 
Then  follow  remarks  on  the  Syntax  of  Nouns*  including  the  formation  of  compounds  by  the 
addition  of  ^  fchpea,  and  the  application  of  the  Genitive  particles,  which  alone  solve  ma- 
ny of  the  difficulties  in  Chinese  construction.  These  are  followed  by  remarks  on  the  Syntax 
of  Adjectives,  of  the  Pronoun^  the  Verb,  and  the  Particles.  To  this  is  added  a  short  Section  on 
Chinese  Punctuation. 

After  examining  the  language  thus  far,  it  appeared  desirable  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  Chinese 
Prosody.  This  the  reader  will  find  accordingly  traced  from  the  first  appearance  of  poetic  num- 
bers among  them,  to  the  state  of  poetry  at  the  present  day,  and  the  rules  of  Prosody  laid  down« 
and  illustrated  by  examples  from  their  poetic  works. — In  a  language  so  extensive  in  its  use,  it 
seemed  proper  to  enquire  also  respecting  its  Dialects.  Here  the  reader  will  find  some  reflec- 
tions on  the  colloquial  and  the  written  medium,  as  compared  with  each  other ;  after  which  are  con- 
sidered the  chief  points  of  difiference  which  the  Canton  dialect  presents  relative  to  the  charac- 
ters ;  and  a  few  reflections  on  the  comparative  ease  or  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage conclude  the  whole. 

In  perusing  this  work,  the  reader  will  have  perceived  many  allusions,  to  similar  modes  of 
construction  in  the  Sungskrit  language,  and  its  various  dialects.  These  are  intended  to  support 
no  system ;  but  are  mentioned  merely  as  facts  which  occurred  to  the  author's  recollection,  while 
examinmg  the  nature  of  the  Chuiese  language. 

Candor  requires,  that  the  author  should  acknowledge  the  helps  of  which  he  has  availed 
himself  in  the  course  of  this  work ;  and  he  frankly  acknowledges,  that  he  has  consulted  every 
work  on  the  Chinese  language  which  he  has  been  able  to  procure.  To  this,  respect  for  the 
public  would  have  led  him,  had  he  not  been  impelled  by  a  desire  to  comprehend  fully  the 
subject  which  occupied  his  attention :  in  his  opinion,  whoever  undertakes  to  treat  of  any  sub- 
ject, is  bound  to  examine  and  weigh,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  every  thing  already  advanced 
thereon,  that  he  may  lay  before  his  reader  the  best  information  the  subject  afford  s»  and  that 
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if  he  have  nothing  to  offer  beyond  his  predecessors^  he  may  spare  him  the  labour  of  perusing 
what  is  already  well  known.  The  authors  to  whom  he  has  had  recourse  in  the  Preliminary 
Dissertation  have  beeq  already  mentioned.  Of  the  Dissertation  of  his  deceased  friend.  Dr.  Ley- 
den  on  the  Indo-Chinese  languages,  while  he  is  aware  that  his  opportunities  of  gaining  in- 
formation were  greatly  limited,  he  still  has  a  high  opinion,  as  containing  much  information  of 
an  interesting  nature.  To  the  labours  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  he  acknow- 
ledges himself  greatly  indebted;  and  also  to  those  of  Mr.  Bentley,  to  whom  he  feels  particular- 
ly obliged  for  the  two  letters  with  which  he  was  pleased  to  favor  him  relative  to  the  age  in.which 
Boodh  probably  lived. 

From  various  other  sources  he  has  occasionally  derived  hints,  which  he  feels  it  difficult  in  all 
cases  to  retrace  with  precision.  He  however  recollects  that  bis  attention  was  first  turned  to 
the  six  classes  into  which  the  Chinese  divide  their  characters,  by  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
May,  1811.  The  judicious  remarks  there  made  on  the  subject,  induced  him  to  enquire  into 
the  reality  of  the  fact,  which  led  him  to  passages  in  Chinese,  treating  of  the  six  classes ;  and 
enabled  him  to  examine  their  nature  and  origin,  as  laid^down  from  page  44  to  p.  52. 

When  he  had  printed  off  nearly  half  this  work,  he  met  with  Fourmont's  "  Linguae  Sinarum 
Grammatica,"  which  he  examined  with  the  utmost  attention.    As  Fourmont  has  not  however 
quoted  a  single  sentence  of  ten  characters  from  any  Chinese  work  in  support  of  his  grammati- 
cal positions,  and  very  few  of  even  four,  he  could  derive  little  assistance  from  him.       In  many 
instances  indeed  he  is  constrained  to  differ  from  that  learned  man.     Where  he  found  this  ne- 
cessary, he  has  stated  his  own  ideas,  with  the  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  Fourmont;  but  still 
with  that  freedom  which  becomes  one  who  examines  things  for  himself.         For  the  extensive 
learning  of  Fourmont  he  has  a  high  esteem ;  but  his  supporting  the  grammatical  positions  which 
he  has  laid  down,  by  sentences  formed  by  himself,  has  greatly  injured  his  work.      Had  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  examine  the  best  Chinese  works  for  authorities,  and  stopped  where  he  found 
himself  unsupported  by  these,  he  would  have  obtained  a  far  more  accurate  idea  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  would  have  added  exceedingly  to  the  value  of  his  work.    That  the  true  construc- 
tion of  a  language  is  to  be  sought  from  its  purest  works,  rather  than  from  conversation,  must 
be  evident  to  those  who  reflect  closely :  for  if  the  language  of  the  best  authors  should  agree 
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])recisely  with  that  of  conrersation,  examples  from  the  latter  are  not  to  be  preferred  in  a 
grammatical  work,  because  they  do  not  afford  the  best  evidence,  of  the  position  in  question; 
the  speaker  and  his  peculiar  taste  may  be  unknown,  but  the  composition  of  the  writer  has 
stood  the  test  and  received  the  approbation  of  ages.  But  if  conversation  differ  from  the  style 
and  idiom  of  the  best  writers,  these  variations  are  not  the  language;  they  may  be  given  as 
colloquial  idioms,  but  they  can  have  no  claim  to  a  place  in  a  grammar  which  professes  to  em- 
brace  the  whole  of  the  language.  These  ideas  receive  confirmation,  not  only  from  every  res- 
pectable work  Written  to  illustrate  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  but  from  the  latest  and* 
best  grammarians  who  have  treated  of  our  own^  though  one  wherein  the  written  and  collo< 
quidl  media  arc  identified  wit}i  each  other:  these,  though  in  some  instances  patterns  them- 
selves of  a  pure  and  classic  style,  have  still  preferred  supporting  the  positions  they  laid  down, 
by  examples  selected  from  the  best  writers  in  the  l^nguage^  to  supporting  them  by  sentences 
formed  by  themselves. 

A  few  months  after  the  author  had'seen  Fourmont,  he  met  with  Bayer*3  Museum  Sinicum, 
in  2  vols,  octavo.  Of  this  work  it  is  sufHcient  to  say,  that  it  is  many  years  behind  Fourmoni's ; 
but  that  like  him,  Bayer  seldom  or  never  cites  examples  from  any  Chinese  work.  These  are 
the  chief  works  published  expressly  on  the  Chinese  language,  which  the  author  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining:  from  some  of  them  he  derived  occasional  hints,  but  none  of  them 
suited  with  his  plan.  His  ideas  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  carefully  weighing  the  nature 
of  the  language  itself,  as  exhibited  in  the  works  already  mentioned.  He  has  been  able  to  ob- 
tain few  ideas  of  a  grammatical  nature  from  his  Chinese  assistants;  but  he  has  often  derived 
much  information  respecting  the  language,  fiom  discussing  with  them  such  grammatical  posi- 
tions as  appeared  to  involve  any  doubt.  To  conclude,  the  work  has  been  nearly  three  years  in 
the  press,  and  is  the  fruit  of  more  than  eight  years'  examination  of  the  language;  and  al- 
though he  has  net  the  presumption  to  suppose  that  no  grammatical  fact  relative  to  the  language 
has  escaped  his  observation,  nor  that  all  he  has  ad^'anced  is  free  from  mistake,  yet  after  exa- 
mining for  himself  the  best  and  purest  works  in  the  Chinese  language,  and  perusing  nearly 
every  thing  of  importance  which  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  he  feels  a  humble  but  firm  c6n- 
fidenc(B,  that  in  expecting  to  find  the  Chuiese  language  laid  open  in  this  work,  the  public  will 
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not  be  altogether  disappointed.  That  in  translating  so  great  a  body  of  examples  he  may  uot« 
in  some  instances,  have  mistaken  the  sense  of  his  author,  although  unconscious  of  it,  is  what  he 
can  scarcely  hope  ;  but  as  the  authors  are  cited,  even  these  instances  are  open  to  the  exa^ 
mination  of  those  who  can  judge  for  tjiemselves,  who  if  they  detect  any  error,  can  also  jud^e 
how  far  it  affects  the  position  in  question  ;  and  he  cannot  but  hope  that  such  examination, 
whatever  partial  errors  it  may  detect,  will  serve  in  general  to  establish  what  is  here  submit-^ 
ted  to  the  public  respecting  this  singulat  language* 

The  APPENDIX,  contains  the  Td-HYOH,  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Characters.  Some- 
thing  by  way  of  Exercise  being  desirable  at  the  end  of  a  grammar,  the  author  has  preferred 
the  Ta-hyoh,  the  first  of  the  Four  Books,  to  extracts  of  any  kind,  as  it  puts  the  reader  in  pos* 
session  of  acomplete  work,  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese.  To  this,  his  eldest  son,  who  has 
now  applied  to  the  language  more  than  seven  years,  has  added  a  Translation,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  intended  to  be  perfectly  literal ;  .whoever,  in  translating,  attempts  to  give  his  au- 
thor word  for  word,  instead  of  idea  for  idea,  has  the  first  principles  of  translation  as  yet  to 
learn ;  yet  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  as  close  to  the  text  as  perspicuity  seemed  to  admit. 
For  the  Notes,  and  the  Praxis  or  the  Explanation  of  the  Characters,  the  author  must  himself 
be  answerable.  This  little  work  in  reality  contains  the  substance  of  Chinese  ethics.  It  is  mola- 
lity as  fitting  a  person  for  private  and  public  life.  The  intellectual  faculty,  like  a  mirror,  19 
supposed  to  be  sullied  and  darkened  by  the  influence  of  (he  passions;  it  is  therefore  to  be  en« 
lightened  by  a  thorough  examination  of  all  things  within  the  comprehension  of  the  mind.  This 
examination  enables  a  person^  according  to  the  Chinese  moralist,  to  rectify  his  ideas  of  things, 
tor  it  leads  him  to  regard  vice  with  the  disgust  he  feels  at  a  foetid  smell,  and  virtue  with  the 
delight  felt  in  beholding  a  beautiful  colour.  These  feelings,  relative  tp  vice  and  virtue,  are  to 
enable  a  man  fully  to  coutroul  his  passions,  which  lays  the  fipundation.for  the  due  discharge 
of  every  social  duty  ;  while  that  reverence,  respect,  and  compassion  which  are  displayed  in  so- 
cial'life,  fit  him  for  governing  a  province  or  even  the  whole  empire.  Th^se  ideas,  contained 
in  a  short  epitome,  delivered  by  the  Chinese  sage  himself,  his  disciple  Tsung-tse  makes  the 
basis  of  the  Td-hydh,  or  "  the  Important  Doctrine," and  illustrates  in  ten  Sections.  The  foun- 
dation on  which  this  fabric  of  virtue  is  to  be  raised^  is  sufficiently  slender,  as  must  be  the 
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case  in  a  system  which  regards  moral  evil  as  so  trivial  a  thing,  and  wholly  excludes  a  Deity, 
hotbas  the  object  of  filial  fear,  and  as  enlightening  the  mind.  The  reader  will  however  find 
some  ideas  on  human  conduct  and  the  nature  of  government,  which  are  far  above  contempt. 

The  Chinese  characters  in  this  work  are  printed  from  Metal  Types.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
improvement,  when  brought  to  perfection,  will  essentially  promote  the  cause  of  Chinese  liter- 
ature, as  well  as  the  dissemination  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  as  while  they  add  greatly  to  the 
legibility  if  not  to  the  beauty  of  the  Chinese  characters,  their  being  moveable  enables  us  to  print, 
in  the  manner  of  the  Td-hydh,  any  Chinese  work  whatever,  at  an  expense  too  by  no  means 
immoderate.  Thus  it  will  be  easy  to  lay  before  the  public,  by  degrees,  every  thing  valuable  in 
the  Chinese  language,  in  a  page  containing  both  a  Translation  and  the  Text  itself;  and  the  lan- 
guage may  thus  be  rendered  as  familiar  to  the  learned  worid,  as  any  other  oriental  language 
deemed  worthy  of  notice. 

In  the  course  of  the  work,  the  reader  will  often  find  reference  made  to  the  Chinese  chrono- 
logy:  the  dates  given  are  those  which  their  own  Annals  assign  to  the  various  transactions  re- 
corded in  their  history.  On  the  subject  of  the  Chinese  chronology,  it  would  be  improper  now 
to  enter;  the  author  would  therefore  merely  observe,  that  while  no  judicious  man  will  cre- 
dit it  implicitly,  an  examination  into  the  degree  of  intrinsic  evidence  which  the  annals  of  a 
nation  so  ancient,  really  possess,  will  not  be  altogether  unworthy  the  labour.  The  Annals  of 
China,  taken  in  their  utmost  extent,  synchronize  with  the  chronology  of  Josephus,  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch,  and  the  Septuagint,  rather  than  with  that  contained  in  our  present  copies 
of  the  Hebrew  Text ;  and,  according  to  tlie  former,  the  highest  pretensions  of  their  own  annals 
leave  the  Chinese  inhabiting  the  woods,  and  totally  ignorant  of  agriculture,  nearly  five  hundred 
years  after  the  deluge. 

Should  this  work  experience  sufficient  bdulgence  from  the  public,  it  is  probable  that,  if  life 
and  health  be  spared,  it  will  be  followed  by  a  Translation  of  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  suppos- 
ed to  contain  every  genuine  character  in  the  language,  which  when  printed  in  a  convenient 
size,  (for  which  the  Metal  Types  are  happily  adapted,)  will  place  the  Ch'mese  Language 
wiihin  the  reach  of  any  one  to  whom  an  acquaintance  with  it  b  an  object  of  desire. 
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Pige  10,  transfer  the  explanation  of  Elem. 
105  to  Elem.  107»  and  vic9  verM. 
Ele.   160,  after  "pungent/'  add  ''bit* 
ten" 

Ele.  178,  for  "  with,"  read  "without." 
Page  24,  line  3,  for  "  father,"  read  "  aged." 

^25. dele  from  " sun,"  in  1. 26,  to  "  while,' 

in  line  first,  page  26. 

30.  1.  27,  after  "  placed,"  read  "  them." 

3i.  1.  22,  for  ;j^  read  ^. 

36.  note,  for  "Fifteen,"  read  "Fourteen," 

and  mce  versa. 

48.  1. 3,  for  "  morning,''  read  "evening." 

1.  21,  for  "  a  bone,"  read  "  a  horn." 

19.  for  "  bricks,"  read  "  tiles." 

52.  1. 19,  for  "  his,"  read  "  this^" 

62.  for  "  expanding,"  read  "  expanded." 

— : — 67.  for  "  leather,"  read  "  the  skin." 
79. 1. 14,  for  "  perverse,"  read  "  sudden." 


-105.    1.  94,  for  "  crooked  or  winding  \ 

stream,"  read  "  dog." 
-106. 1. 22,  for  "  to  fear,"  read  "  a  horto." 
-123.  aHer  \  for  the  dash^  read  u. 
-for  g  read  9^. 

-139. 1. 12,  for  "  Greeks,"  read  "  Greeks'." 
-182.  last  line,  for  "Part  1."  read  "  Part  II." 


189.  1.  20,  for  "naturally  the  case," 

read  "  particularly." 


Page  197.  I  17,  after  ''eat,"  dele  "  it,* 

^198.  L  12,  for  |g|C  read  >t' 

199.  1.  8,  for  "sixth,"  read  "  fifth.'' 

^201.  1. 15,  for  "  he,"  read  "  though  he." 

^210.  1.1,  for  ,1^  read  ]^. 

219.  I.  6,  for  "  sage's  disciples ;  Who 

(among  you,)"  read  "  sage  I  Who  of  thy 

disciples ;"  line  17,  for  Jfj^  read  ^. 

229, 906, 387,  and  423,  for  j^  read  -^; 

^2&8.   1. 10,  for  "north,"  read  "soulh," 

and  vice  versa. 
259.  1.  after  "Tahyob,"  dele  "Tfe^Sf, 

the  grandson  of." 

260.  1. 17,  for  ^  read  Q,. 

271.  last  line,  after  "  adjectives,"  dele 

"  and  which  are." 

^273.  1. 15,  for  "  me,"  read  "  myself." 

^283. 1. 1,  change  the  first  person  to  the  3di 

^290.  1. 13^  for  ;:;^  read  ^. 

298*  I.  11,  for  "FooA,"  read  "Off." 

310.  1. 15,  for  "  twelve,"  read  "  twenty." 

319  and  320,  for  ^  read  ^. 

340. 1.  9,  after  "why,"  dele "  f^hould  I.** 

348. 1.9,  for  "going,"  read  "firm." 

354. 1.  15,  for  fiffi  read  T^. 

355. 1. 7,  for  ^  read  ^. 


375. 1. 12,  for  "The,"  read  "We." 

893, 1,25,  dele  "a." 
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Page  305. !.  18,  for  "  got,"  read  '*  get." 

408.  L  16,   17,  for  "How  severe!"  read 

"Why  so  severe?" 

410.  I.  6,  for  "instance,"  read  "  instan- 
ces." 

412. 1.  9,  for  "  know  not,"  read  ^'  not." 

' 418.  last  line,  for  "year,"  read  "month." 

420.  do.  for  "  the  disciple,"  read  "  the 

yoonger  brother  and  son;"  and  dele 
"paternal." 

421.  1. 17,  for  ^  read  ^. 

430, 1. 2,  and  4,  for  "  severe,"  read  "  hum- 
ble." 

432. 1.  12,  for  "  the  living,"  read  "life," 

for  "the  dead,"  read  "  death." 

442.  ].  1  and  3,  for  "  formerly,"  read 

"Ah  I" 

445.  line  11,  for  ]|^  .read  g|J. 

440.  line  9,  and  11,  for  "  heard','  read 

"  asked." 

480.  1. 15,  for  t^  read-^. 


Page  480. 1. 19,  and  20,  for  ^  read  ^. 

483.  lastl.  for  "  prince,  the  eldest  son," 

read  "  the  prince." 

480. 1.  5,  for  "  My,"  read  "  The  people's." 

489.  lines  10  and  1^;  for  "  respectft^," 

read  "  steady." 

492. 1..10,  for  ^  read  5|^.         ' 

500. 1. 4,  after  "  two,"  dele  "  strings," 

501.  art.  2,  read  ^  before  ^. 

508.   art  64,  for  "  Chhun  yih  Vhai  sU^' 

read  "  Yih  fkai  chhun  f«A." 
-art.  65,  read  ^  before  ^. 


art.  67,    for  j^  read  ^. 

510.  I  10,  for  f^read  >f^. 

526.  change  reciprocally .«  misery,"  and 

*'  happiness." 

555.  I.  7,  for  Pj^  read  tf||. 

563.  after  "  Concluding,"  read  "  reflec- 
tions." 
Appendix,  p.  7. 1.  5,  for  ^|  read  O . 


To  trouble  the  reader  with  errata  in  the  Names  of  the  Chinese  characters,  and  the  Tones  aflix- 
ed  to  them,  seems  scarcely  necessary  ;  a  mistake  of  this  nature  (and  the  author  trusts  they  are  but 
few)  is  less  important  to  any  one  not  residing  among  natives  of  China  ;  and  those  who  enjoy  this 
advantage,  can  easily  correct  any  thing  of  this  kind  i>j  the  pronunciation  of  those  around  them. 

N.  B.  After  a  few  pages  of  the  Grammar  Were  printed  off,  the  author  thinking  that  it  would 
assist  the  reader,  if  the  meaning  of  each  character  were  also  placed  underneath  it,  as  well  as  in- 
cluded in  the  translation  of  the  sentence,  after  p.  214  has  attempted  this  as  far  as  the  idiom  of 
the  language  would  permit;  and  he  hopes  the  goodness  of  the  reader  will  excuse  the  omission  of 
it  in  the  first  few  pages. 
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DISSERTATION 

ON    TBE 

CHINESE    LANGUAGE, 


IT  is  seldom  without  reluctance  that  the  mind  enters  on  the  examination 
of  philological  subjects.  In  their  own  nature  dry  and  uninviting^,  they  are 
scarcely  capable  of  being  rendered  interesting,  even  when  the  subject  of  them 
18  a  language  well  known.  But  when  the  attention  is  requested  to  one  so 
little  known  as  the  Chinese,  and  coiifessedly  so  full  of  di^culty,  there  is  reason 
to  fear,  that  the  utmost  candor  in  the  reader  will  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  car- 
ry him,  with  any  degree  of  pleasure,  through  a  work  of  this  kind. 

Yet  there  are  circumstances  which  s^em  to  render  the  Chinese  language 
in  some  degree  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  peculiar  in  its  nature,  differing  in 
its  principle  from  every  other  language  of  which  we  have  any  idea.  It  has 
been  carefully  cultivated,  and  tenaciously  preserved  from  every  foreign  mix- 
ture, by  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  populous  nations  in  the  world.  It 
contains  a  number  of  treatises  on  morals  and  government,  which  in  point 
of  antiquity  exceed  the  most  ancient  writings  of  the  western  world ;  and  the 
maxims  contained  in  which,  embodied  in  the  discourses  and  precepts  of  a 
later  philosopher,  have  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  preserved  that  do- 
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minion  over  the  minds  of  the  Chinese,  which  has  survived  the  shock  of  revo- 
lutions,  and  compelled  conquerors  themselves  to  adopt  them  as  the  best  mode 
of  giving  stability  to  their  thrones.  It  is  further  said  to  be  at  this  day  the 
medium  of  communication  among  nearly  a  third  of  mankind.  When  we 
consider  these  facts,  and  reflect  on  the  intercourse  which  we  now  have  with 
the  Chinese  nation,  and  which  the  growing  state  of  the  British  empire  in  the 
East  is  by  no  means  likely  to  lessen,  some  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
this  language  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  appear  desirable  to  the  lovers 
of  philology  in  general. 

The  information  hitherto  communicated  respecting  this  language,  has  by 
no  means  been  sufficient  to  remove  the  obscurity  which  has  so  long  hung 
over  it :  it  has  borne  a  stronger  resemblance  to  a  sudden  but  transient  flash 
of  light,  which,  darting  on  some  large  and  undescribed  object,  serves  merely 
to  disclose  its  size  without  conveying  any  distinct  idea  of  its  shape,  than  to 
that  cdim  and  steady  light,  which,  giving  us  an  opportunity  of  contemplat- 
ing an  object  at  leisure,  enables  us  to  form  a  just  idea  of  its  proportion,  and 
leads  us  to  the  discovery  of  its  nature  and  qualities.  It  is,  however,  far  from 
being  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  this  dissertation  to  intimate,  that  to  com- 
municate such  a  degree  of  light  as  shall  fully  elucidate  the  language,  is  with* 
in  his  power :  such  a  work  will  be  much  more  rationally  expected  as  the  effect 
of  the  united  labours  of  many.  It  will,  notwithstanding,  be  obvious,  that  if 
efforts  be  not  made  for  communicating  such  information  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  obtained,  this  effect  can  never  be  produced ;  and  that,  to  lay  be- 
fore the  public,  in  an  unassuming  manner,  whatever  ideas  on  this  subject, 
anyone  may  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring,  is  the  indispensable  duty  of 
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ftll  who  feel  interested  in  the  advancement  of  general  knowledge^  and  the  con- 
sequent happiness  of  mankind.  This  m\\,  he  trusts^  form  asufficient  reason 
for  his  thus  attempting  to  communicate  such  ideas  relative  to  this  language, 
as  have  been  obtained  in  the  course  of  nearly  seven  years'  study ;  and^  with 
the  candid  and  libera^  be  esteemed  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  imperfections 
they  may  notice  in  this  work. 

An  interval  of  three  years,  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of  this 
dissertation  was  published,  has  enabled  the  author  to  weigh  maturely  what 
was  therein  advanced ;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  although  few  of  the 
facts  then  mentioned  have  appeared  unfounded^  a  much  greater  degree  of 
information  has  been  obtained,  which  it  would  be  ill  requiting  the  indulgence 
already  experienced  from  the  public,  to  forbear  communicating  in  a  second 
edition. 

That  the  Chinese  is  a  singular  language,  will  be  readily  acknowledged. 
But  although  it  differs  widely  in  its  principle  from  every  alphabetic  language, 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject^  will  probably  remove  many  of  the 
mistakes  hitherto  entertained  respecting  it,  and  perhaps  evince,  that  though 
totally  different  in  its  nature,  it  is  Httle  less  regular  in  its  formation,  and» 
(were  the  means  equally  within  our  power,)  scarcely  more  difficult  of  acquisi* 
tion,  than  Sungskrtt,  Greek,  or  even  Latin. 

It  may  assist  us  in  forming  a  just  idea  of  this  language  if  we  first  examine 
the  Nature  and  Formation  of  the  Characters  ,-rthen  the  Sounds  affixed  to 
them ; — ^and  afterward  their  Grammatical  Construction,  or  the  manner  in 
which  they  unite  with  each  other  in  forming  sentences^ 

A9 
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OP  THE  CHARACTERS. 


THE  Characters  of  the  Chinese  Language  demand  our  first  attention,  as 
they  form  the  most  important  part  of  a  language  which  speaks  to  the  eye 
rather  than  to  the  ear ;  and  which,  though  rich  and  copious  in  a  high  degree, 
as  it  relates  to  the  Characters,  is  poor  beyond  any  other  language,  if  we  regard 
merely  its  enunciated  Sounds.  The  former  might  indeed,  without  afly  degree 
of  violence,  be  separated  from  the  latter,  and  clothed  in  the  variegated  enuncia- 
tion of  the  West  to  the  highest  advantage. 

Thesecharactersanswer  properly  to  the  {wntten)  words  which  compose 
other  languages :  noone  of  them  forms  a  proposition ;  no  one  includes  within 
itself  the  force  of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  of  a  substantive  and  its  adjunct,  or  an 
action  and  its  object^  in  any  other  way  than  compound  words  in  the  Greek  and 
the  Sungskrit  languages.  However  complicated  any  character  may  appear, 
still  the  compound,  though  it  embrace  six  or  seven  characters,  like  com- 
pounds in  Greek  and  Sungskrtt,  expresses  only  one  idea,  and  still  remains  a 
substantive,  an  adjective,  a  verb,  &c.  as  capable  of  union  with  other  charac- 
ters as  the  simplest  character  in  the  language.  Nor  is  any  difference  of  gen- 
der, number,  or  case,  in  the  nouns ;  or  of  mood,  tense,  or  person,  in  the  verbs, 
expressed  by  any  alteration  in  the  character :  these  are  all  either  inferred  from 
the  connection,  or  expressed,  as  in  English,  by  certain  auxiliary  characters. 
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The  specific  difference  then  between  the  Chinese  and  other  languages,* 
lies  wholly  in  the  principle  on  which  the  characters  or  words  are  formed : 
these  being  formed  in  the  latter  by  the  union  of  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet^ 
in  the  former  by  the  union  of  certain  Elementary  Characters  intended  to  re« 
present  the  principal  objects  of  sense* 

Before  we  enter  further  on  this  subject^  it  may  not  be  improper  to  premise^ 
that  if,  as  is  affirmed  by  the  author  of  the ''  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning 
Language  and  Universal  Grammar,"  the  truth  be,  "  that  every  medium 
through  which  we  exhibit  any  thing  to  another's  contemplation,  is  either  de- 
rived from  natural  attributes  (or  objects)  and  is  then  an  Imitation ;  or  else 
from  accidents  quite  arbitrary,  and  is  then  a  Symbol  ;"t  while  written  words 
are  necessarily  arbitrary  Symbols,  (since  the  words  Mountain  and  River  ex- 
hibit to  the  mind  no  idea  of  these  two  objects  except  by  arbitrary  association,) 
it  will  follow,  that  characters  intended  as  Imitations  of  natural  objects,  faint 
and  rude  as  the  resemblance  may  be,  are  capable  of  forming  the  basis  of  ano* 
ther  mode  of  communicating  ideas,  totally  different,  it  is  true«  from  the  Al- 
phabetic, j;  but  perhaps  not  less  congruous  with  the  nature  of  things.  This 
at  once  describes  and  defines  the  Chinese  Characters.    They  are^  this  '^  other 

*  It  may  he  proper  to  observe  here,  that,  (hroaghoat  ibis  work,  tbe  term  laag aage,  wbeo  applied  to  (ha 
Chinese,  refers  to  tbe  Characters,  rather  thao  (othe  Sounds;  to  which  the  term  most  properly  applies;  the  former, 
on  the  mostaccaratecompotation,  OQt-namberio|;  the  latter,  by  nearly  ten  to  one.  , 

t  See  Harris's  Hermes,  page  330. 

t  Tn  the  former  edition,  the  alphabetic  mode  of  writing  was  denominated  the  Symbolic,  while  (he  Chinese 
was  termed  the  Imitative.  .But  as  all  tbe  Chinese  characters  beside  the  Elements,  mast  necessarily  be  Symbols  as 
really  as  written  words,  since  they  signify  by  compact  or  agreement  certain  ideas,  the  term  "  Symbotic,"  being 
in  a  certain  degree  common  to  both  systems,  seemed  unfit  to  designate  either.  In  this  edition,  therefore,  both  sys- 
tems are  designated  from  that  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  cftch,  the  Western  system  bcin^  termed  the  Alphabe* 
tic,  and  the  Chinese  the  Imitative. 
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mode''  alluded  to  by  Harris^  namely^  Imitations  of  certain  natural  object^, 
combined  in  a  variety  of  forms^  in  order  to  exhibit  things  and  ideas  '^  to  the 
contemplation  of  others." 

OP  THE  ELEMENTS. 

Among  the  Chinese  Characters^  those  which  are  generally  styled  the  Ele- 
ments^ have  the  first  claim  on  our  attention.  These  are  in  number^  Two 
Hundred  and  Fourteen,  and  consist  of  strong  linear  and  angular  strokes, 
which  advance  in  number  from  one  to  fifty-two,  and  include  every  variety 
with  respect  to  length,  from  the  simple  apex,  to  the  longest  oblique  stroke, 
aswellasthatvariety  of  position,  which  results  from  the  oblique^  the  horizon* 
tal,and  the  perpendicular.  It  is,  however^  worthy  of  remark,  that  circular 
forms  are  excluded.  Whatever  of  this  nature  appears  in  any  character,  is 
merely  fancy  and  embellishment,  and  no  way  essential  to  the  meaning  of  the 
character.  Nor  does  the  thickness  or  fineness  of  the  stroke  alter  the  mean- 
ing, any  further  than  as  indicating,  in  certain  cases,  whether  the  stroke  has 
been  struck  upwards  or  downwards:  that  circumstance,  in  several  instances, 
forming  the  specific  difference  between  two  characters  apparently  alike  in 
form.  The  Elements  follow  in  the  order  they  preserve  in  the  Imperial  Dic<* 
tionary. 
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Yih.  o^eichitr; 
the  same*  alone. 


^       Thou.      No  ccr- 
8         '^   (ainmeaniog  found. 


JKce*    A  rapport,    i 


,-    rt     Kei  ..     . 

«0     /|i   asa  seat  or  a  low 
/  •^  tabku 


IKwun.    straight,  9      A 

perpendicular.  /  ^ 


xin»  Mao )  man- 
kind: rational  crea- 
tuceB. 


17    F    I    Kh&n»     A  larfo 


aperture,  a  carern. 


Chyu.    The  anci- 
3      ^      ent     character   for 
lord,  chief,  &c. 


■Oy'L 


lilt.     An  ancient 
character  for  man. 


IQ    -|-t    Tao.  Any  kind  of 
•lO      /  I     knife;  aswordjto 
-^  "^     cut  deeply. 


I      P  hth»      An  ob- 

4  /       lique  stroke,    Pro- 
>/       nounced      j^ec,     it. 

means  to  arrive  at. 

5  ^       y^h.    TheSdcba- 
^mA     '^c(«*'     in   the    tea 

^  used  for  the  cycle  ( 

crooked  s  interrupt- 
ed. 


JKhyUh.  Hook- 
ed ;  (o  drag  as  by  a 
hook. 


"A 


Yif*-  Within  I  to 
enter;  to  obtain; 
the  end. 


opposite  or  counter- 
part. 


,Q    l-f  Hhyodng.    An 

*«-►     I     i    empty    waste ;  far 


19 


u 


£?A.  strength;  dili- 
gence ;  a  servant. 


^2  A  SVoS-errlSli        20  /I 

tvi  ice  two,  and  their  ^ 


21 


b 


distant;  ^  desert. 


■PflW.  To  lap  or 
roll  up;  a  man 
bent. 


Pee.  A  spoon, 
the  two  sticks  with 
which  the  Chinese 
eat. 


11  Strokes. 


14 


My6h»  To  over- 
shadow, to  cover  as 
with  a  napkin,  &c. 


oo  f^  Fwang.  a  box  or 
'^    I  chest ;  formerly  used 

I '    to  J*     " 


\  signify  square. 


Yee*  Pronounced 
Vrr^  Two. 


(9)  In^ompoBition 


tK     V/    Ping^     Cold;  an 
•'^*^     ^      icicle,   water  con- 
^        gealed  by  cold. 


^ 


^Q     I — ^    Hheif  A  receiver* 
*^     L    ^     by  some  said  to  be 
a  strainer^  Ac. 


(18)  IQ  conpotiUon 


'J 
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33 


t  ^    S^'     Learned.  The 
I        first  of  the  four  class- 


«es  in  Chiaa. 
Che6.    To  follow. 


Shwai.     Slow  or 
""'  walking. 


24  J_   SMk.    Ten. 


oe      L      jPoA.     To  divine 
I        by  the  tortoise. 


„  Tt      r^J/^A.     A  knot; 
*0     M     a  joint  of  the  finger, 

Q7   T^   J3dn.  A  cave,  an 
^ '     /        overhanging  shore. 

QQ      ^v      -»^^«      A  seducer, 
^   %   anadofterer;  base, 
meaui  low. 

qQ  "  .y       •'^W*  Again,  more- 
*^       y^    over}  al^iotohelp. 

Ill  Strokes. 

to  loVe  a  ^hlld 
term  of  respect. 

^n     l~l      •*^*^^- (The  mouth;  ^        /lf,,/i«      . 

^^     H     on  opening,  Pronouoc-         40    i  l»    V^^  :    A  roof  or 
cd  fcAooBF,  empty.  •      ^   •*»«•;  the  flm  ad- 

"^  "^       .  vance  made  toward 

a  house. 

character  for  acoun-'  J      ?f*£   'P<^"»    about 

/rj.  '  li  English. 

«o    ^  I  .     T*ho6.        Earth,  ^       c      /  . 

i        clav;oneof(hrflvc  4.9    A  W   ^P^O.         '1^,1^^^ 

'^^^  CbfneaeeleffleAis.  *^    *4^  light,  narrow. 


34^ 

35^feir 

gg   ^y^    TrfA.     The  even- 

07  — JU^    '^*'^*       Great;  the 
'^'      /^  beginning;  also  fiit. 

38  i6f*   ■%«•    A  female, 
•'^  ^^P\    one  unmarried. 

39  ZZl   -'*^'       Increase; 
\J       a  son,  a  daughter; 

^       to  love  a  ^hild  ;  a 


43 


44 


/|j^   lame;d€ 


W^awg.  Crooked, 
'"         ieformed. 


»— I     SAe^.      Stretched 
/         out    as     dead,    a 

corpse,  a  deceased 

ancestor. 

Tch'hyth.    The 

first  bud  of  g 
trees,  &c.  form 
used  for  grass, 

Shyan.  a  moan- 

fain. 


(43) 


i.co»p.;t%:;t7c 


..    m    TcA'AygA.    The 

40     »T»     gj^j  ^^j  ^j.    ^^^^ 
■^         trees,  &c.  formerly 

46  [ll 

47  m    TcVhyun.    The 

^'  \\\  ancient  character 
for  a  stream  or  ri- 
ver. 

^         I   ^   workmanship,  &c. 

49  Pt      ■'^^^-       8elf;my" 
*^     di  self,  thyself,  himself, 

&c* 

50  iHht   ■*^^'    Ahandkei^ 
P  IV    chief  or  napkin,  a 

head-dress,  &c. 

51  -■  I   ■    -^^^^     An  oppos* 

I        Ing;  a  kind  of  shield; 
themoolhofariver. 

52  ^      ^^'  SmaU,  short, 
y^    contracted  j  a  IttUe 

one. 
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53 


T 


Ybi.  Aihedtthe 
outline  of  a  bouse. 


62 


«4j^  Kwo. 

^J^    »pcar. 


AkifldoC 


72 


0KA.  Xhe  8uo« 
the  power  of  th« 
heaveas;*  day. 


54  Z^     ^n"'       ContiDoed  ^^q      ^^  HhoS.    An  inner  f— ♦  Yt/^h        m 

55  ^t  iSlftted:  ?c-  64  ^  SAyeli.  The  hand.          74     ^  ^^^-J'"'*-    .Tk* 
^  '     cording  Jo    some,                      >*                                                         /J  moon  5  a  month, 

twenty. 


cording 
twenty. 

55  —fcu  ^*'  To  throw; 
V,  the  bead  of  an  ar- 
^     row }  black. 

57     f^     Koong*     A  bow. 


65 


Hb    Tehee.  The 

^?     brdnrhes  of  a  tree  j 
•^^^    distiucily. 


75   Tk*    ^^*-    A  tree,  the 
/Iv  stem  of  any  plant; 
^        wood. 


^Q    ~y     Khee.         Gen  09, 
w     "^t      kind,  af  of  iuaecis, 
^     &c. 

Tshyan.        The  gg     ^t  ^    T'^.     A  measure 

pUiiiHge  of  a  t»i'tl(  I        contaiiiinc  Hbooi  16 

a  fine  appearance.   .  lb;    a    vesael     for 

wine. 


-*''^     a  fine  appearance. 

f^    ^     CKhth.    A  small 
^^     ^      or  short  step. 


^        f«l ;  elegant,  good.  JJC  ^d;'*J,\f ^°*' 

78  J>5?    ^«»'  Evil,  vicioM. 


tcA^rf.     Tontopi 
• -»—    finiiii. 


69  /t^   ^'''-  A  weight  of  fjQ  jMj.    Shyu»     a  staff- 
^^  /  P  about  29  or.  79  >^    ^^5f.^^  ^A  staff. 

70  ^   f?'/"'*^'  S«»*'«*  80   irt    '^^^^      Not,&c.a 
,^  ^       ,                                   y/    ''S^^'  ^   J±t:  prohiblliTeparUcle. 

IV  Strokes.  ^^ 

/;i      >Z^  Sm.  The  heart,  the         71    ^^XL    ^00.     Nothing;  81     W^    P^^'    A  compar- 

^*    iV^  wurcc  of  desire,  &c.          '^   y\mk   wiihout  any  thing;  J^Li   »""«»  an  equalizing. 

to  want.  » 

InComp.  ^^    J^  (61)lnComp.   jK    ^l{^    (64)  lo  Comp.  ^       (65)  In  Comp.  ^A- 


(5S) 

(78XIn  Comp.  ^^ 
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ag    rt!!      ^^^"^f^'    The  hair  of 
— Li    **^*^  eyebrows    and 
•■^    hni\y ;  the  bair  o( 
hcixaiBf  &c. 


92 


^ 


(eeth. 


The  lower 


101 


M 


YSOfifC*  To  «*e 
or  employ  |  me ; 
thiogft    capable    of 


CV     or   fi.nily;^ 


A  stock 
an  an- 


cestor. 


93 


Jrt.  %«"•     A  cow. 


-f^ 


lAo    I  1  i!    Thj/en.     a  cuN 

A^    !  il  5    livaied  field. 


84  ^     Khee.   Air,  breath,       q4    -J[^   Kh^u6n.   Adoff. 
®*     ^    vapor,  ejLbaUtioQ.  ^"^   y\^ 


^ 


QK    -^If    -^Ao^'-.  Water,  th« 
OO     yiv   first  •lement.     . 


86 


87 


^yV  third 


Ho.        Fire,  th« 
element. 


88  X 


Tchad.  Thenaili 
of  birds  or  beasts;  to 
aeizeas  withclawi. 


Fob'  A  father,"  the 
ruler  of  the  be  use. 


V  Strokes. 

QK    rsftr    Hhyuen.  a  deep 

•^^  -^  -  red,  the  colour  of 
the  %ky  in  the  evei\- 
iug. 

0(5   ^Ilt     •'^^*    Ajrem;thc 
^    ~J>_  beauty  of  a  stone; 
prectouB    stones   in 
general* 


97 


}^ 


Kwa.      A  melon, 
cucumber,  &c. 


103 


;€ 


im/" 


P  hih.  A  piece  of 
cloth, &c.  Pronoun- 
ced «A«',  it  denotes 
the  foot. 

Tslh.  An  ulcer, 
any  cutaneoui  lore ; 
sickcesf. 


lOK      \^     -^  "^^»  Skin  ;  a«y 
xuj    y^V^  skin  with  the  hair. 


106 


107 


^ 
^ 


P«A.  YFhite,  th« 
colour  of  the  sky  ; 
pure,  clear;  opea. 


-P^'*.  Toexteni 
the  two  feet,  or 
ibfow  them  forwani 
in  \^alking. 


fin    y^     Hhyao,    Toiml-  Og    ^     Ngwa.       Tiles..  i^j, 

89  -^   fate,^  to   associate  ^^    y^    ^^'i'-n^  earthen  ves-  108     J^ 

""^        with.  sels,  &c,  J^i.  i 


J»f«W«-.         Uten^llB 
_  used   for  food  ;    vr »- 

''^'^-   sels  in  general. 


on    Al     Ts'hwang.  said 

y|        to  be  a  kind  of  seat 
^  ^       on  y^hich  to  repose. 


99 


-t 


Kan.  Pleasant, 
sweet,  one  of  thefive 
ta<»tes;  pleasure,  de- 
light. 


aves 
of  books,  plants,  &c. 


109  HI  ^^^^'   ^^"^  'y*' 

I — 'I     to  t-ye  any  one  j  a 
'       '     view. 


91     l^  P'hit/en    f^^;^^^  /L.  Sung.     Aprodu-        no   ^ 

•'^      rt      of  wood,  &c.Hnu.  ^W  /-f-^    cins;   life;    unripe,  .^ 

'^  meral  for  the  leaves  uroductioit 


Myeu.      Aio^g 

and  crooked  kind  of 
lance. 


(85)  In  Comp.  ^   >y^    (gg^  ,„  c^n^p.  j ^  |^  (g?)  In  Comp.  /X\ 

(96)  ^p  (109)  In  Comp.  \U\ 


(91)  In  Comp. 


^ 
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tii\A-    CKhfe.     An«r.      lan    ^A    Mt/iha\so  Se.        130   1:^    T 

111  -^  row,  to  point  oul;         1^0    ^|^     Raw  silk  In..,   he  ^^     |/»4     of 

•    *■■  itrairhl,  right.  mouth  of  the   nlk- 

worm,     any    thing 

vot-v  An* 


11 


Toft.  PlMh,  either 
'man  or  beast. 


Ch'hun*  A  mi- 
DhuT,  or  chief  ler- 
vaoL 


l^a^TT    '^*'*-        Astone;  tAi      A^,     Jb".  Vessels,  as  a  131     fch 

-***  >Tll    the  point  ofa  rock  J  ***   TPuf    P»tcher,  &c                                    ^-*— 

^'^    haid,firm.  ^^ 

^  S;fe..  Toad,i..  J22^J^tfj.*«'»^  132    ll    ^%JJ: 

yj^  ^^^  instruct,  to  shew.  f  /  ^       -^                                                  '^      6ic, 


T*^.  From  f  telf, 
aa  myielf,  bimsclf, 
Sic, 


114  t*I  o^ttlrV^S!     '"^^ 


//a>0.    Corn  in  the        194    ^l/i    thersorlhewrD^gsof 
ear;   metaphorical-  ^  '^    a  bird. 

1.     i;r- 


Yang,  A  goat. 

7|    Yu.   Tlielongfea- 


133 


'*^*'  ^/^\^  ear;   metaphorical 
'       l>,lifc 


^^  JTy^m  Acave,a        125  ^   t^^lV  respl^f.' '  ' 
^^  dec;  a  bole.  *-*• 


iner 


Tch*huin.  waa- 

Bering  j         erring ; 
wrong. 


y^V  dec;  a  bole. 

I      r-i.  ion    3fC  Irr  or  Ee,  The 

117  "7/      -^^^-  Krect,to       ^^"    mj  twolock«»onthefeide 

JLL.  *<an^  ^rect;  firm,  ps-  '"^  of  the   face;     and, 

tablished  ;  lo   place,  but,  yet,  &c. 
to  6e(,  (o  build. 

107  ^=4^  iooi.    Thecrook- 

^^>lC  ^<'     handle      of    a 

^  ■  plough,  &c. 

VI  Strokes. 

IPC  Irr.     Thecar;iQ  ,oo     iT^r     A'/ff.  Bo«nd 

J^p  hear.  l^O    J^\^    limit,  to  itoj^ ,  firm 


Tehee.  To  alight, 
as  a  bird  on  the 
ground  ;  to  arrive 
at  $  quite,  h  boll  jr. 


134  ^Zf    J^J/CU.  A  njortar. 

135  '^^^    Shl/th.    TheM». 
PJ      gue, that  with  \«birb 

136  M 

137  l^t    Tchi/eu.  Arti'p. 


"S^t 


C^&A.  Areed;the        128 
bamboo. 


119 


Afcf.  Corn  eleani-      129 


from  the  busk. 


llih         A  pen  or  -i  qq 

brush;   like,  as  |    to  ■'•^^ 

imitate. 


Suh.  The  bloom- 
ing tints  ofthe  coua« 
tenance;  colon  r» 
luxury. 


<iai)loCamp.    nn  ^    IXj   15^      {lSO)l«Comp.     EJ 
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140  Iftlll  ^*'*«^-      Gr«f  

/    I     ?*»"*•     o'     every         *'*^     J-f    a  direct  address;  to 
kind.  *'^    speak. 


THE    ELEMENTS 
149  "^  ^Alt't^j^Z':'.^       159 


141    tfe   '^'^^'"  Beautifully  ^c/j  ,A>    AoA.  Aspriqejai 

'     /W    variegated  J  a  tygcr.  *^"  X^  aqucdifotj  a  valley 


160 


-Kj^W.    Aearriaice 

of  aoy  kind. 


Sin.      Hot,  pun- 
gent. 


149     rfj   ^^^f^oong.     In- 
rj3^  sects  of  all  kinds. 


|Ki     f-— f     '^W«  Anciently  a 
^^J*  wooden     ve»sel    or 
dish.     Leguminous 
plants. 


m  J^  Jyy«A.  Blood.         152  ^  J;J2' 


ChUheL  a  hog  or 
-'—-'any  kind. 


144  "ifnr  ^'^**  To  walk, 
■  J  *o  *cU  «  course, 
'  ^    deeds. 


145    >^  ^^-    The  clothing 
/^^  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  boay. 


153 


154 


I^ci'   All  animals 
without  feet. 


Poeu 


A  shell ; 


precioas,asapearl, 
&c. 


U6  |G[| 


To  iBTfrt. 


155 -jife  ^^*'*^*-   R*".* 

#/J>  naked  maoi  total- 


VII  strokes.  156  ^  ,^^1;^^  ,^  Jo  go 

1*7      iJ   ^^"*-.''»k'**"»  157     {a    ■'if  *•     The  foot, 

^>Q  appear,  to  be  teen.  >aC»  "".  enough,  lufflci. 

COL 


''^ .  corner  of  a 


The  horn 
(he  sharp 
~  thing. 


158   ^^*'?;         Self,  a. 

The  body  or  per- 
son. *^ 


1^1      frr^    5Al«-        The  time 
lUi     #IV    from  about  7  to   9 
A.    M.  an  advnnc* 
log,  an  tjcpanding. 


162   ^ 


163 


1'  th.  A  place  sur- 
rounded with  walls, 
a  city. 


CVhi^h.  A  sodden 
goiiieHiid  stopping; 
nastjf  motion. 


164     tftl    •^^^*        The  time 
lO*     ri*|  f^^^5  to  7  P.  M. 

Ripe,  mature. 


165    ^^^  P.V^^*    Todistin- 
/J  V.  guish,  td  separate. 


166    ^  £'^,^-  A  village  of 

•H-"  26  houses,  a  dwell- 

log;  a  Chinese  mile. 


VIII  Strokes. 


^l**-  One  of  the 
ive  Chinese  ele- 
ments;  gold  { metals 
in  general. 
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X  to  XVII  Strokes. 


Ifift  .^,    Ch'hans.      lx»n|?;  170  -^   ^.  Skln  with  the 

jP^   remote,  far  distant  I  ^   fcEt    hair;    very  boft  lea- 


ancieutly. 


ther;  to  cootradict. 


169 


Mun.    An  oot^r 


pa  Mun 

I       I    door;  to 


pre^erie. 


ira  MM  Kv  """"■    '"^  i!i  •'^';."A"~' 


tTA     ^      ^^^*  A  mountain  of 
1*^    J5?».   earth  alone;  a  mound 
•       or  heap  %  large,  fat. 


171   "^5*    ^^'-    Kxtendingto, 
Ifl    >i?     until  I  the  sum. 


1 QA  :^   Yin. '  Sonnd  ,  a  mnsi-       188  ^&   5^:  ^I^J^l 

180  -^  eal  tone  whether  vocal  R     °^"»"  **  ^^^ 

•"^    or  instrumental. 


either 


IX  Strokes. 


180       ^      ^^'     Hilirh^hflghtbl 

fWj    eminent,  noblt. 


,^o    it^  TchooL    A,ceneric  181  "^  ^^*-   The  head,  ^90-^ 

172/^  nar"*    for  all   birds  ^°^  ^A  "^  P»«**-  ^^ 

l^*-^  with  thort  tail*.  -^^ 

— r-^  1QO      1^     Foong.  The  wind 

173  W  yj.    H^.  -^^^  /UiV   a^it«tin«  an  things, 

Vr4  -»».    Kain.  ^  air,  manner,  custom. 


100  ^rOL    ^y^^'  pisheTelled 
*^^  TiC^    or  very  long  hair;  a' 

mixture  of  light  and 

darkness. 


•191  P^    '^^\'         ^  •*"«'• 
I       I    combat  i  a  contest. 


171  '=^.  Ts'hins:.  Azure,  the 
"     pj    colourof  the  east;  the  na- 
^    turalcolourofatbiog. 


^O'y-    Not;  false; 
low,  base. 


i83^fi^S:  ^"^^" 


184  -^K^   Tchth.     Rice,  &c. 
xo«      ^^     dressed  j  to  eat. 


176  TSt    -^i^^''- The  face,  the       ,^^   -^^    SAi/Ci2   Tk^fcA.^ 

*'"    IflJ     sorfere,    any     thing       185     gl      •f^^^"'.  The  h*«d, 

opposite.      "^     "•    *         "'^     ^     the    beginning ,    a 


first  born. 


1T7  ^feir    ■''^**      Skin    depri 
*"   -^    edofthebair,  totw 


or  change. 


tarn 


186 


Hyang.  Odour,  fra- 
grance of  wood,  musk, 


192  1^    J^\^^S'  A  ease 
rr:y     for  a  bow;    fragrant 
herbs,  dec.  used  in  sa- 
crifice. 


193 


R^  ii*.  A  tripod. 


194^  .&•  ^-P«- 


195;!^  Il  *''*•••'•» 


P 


(170)  III  Camp.    iT  placed  on  Ike  left. 
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196 


Nt/a6.  A  Rencri* 
name  for  birds. 


Pg    ///i/?A.  Black,  dark;       q,/v 
r  r-^  darkness.  •        *^" 


-r-T^t*  darkness. 


Ts'heC'  To  gmof»th( 
or  Irvel ;  to  put  ii 
order  ;  to  rectify . 


wJrt  XiOO.   Unrefined 
197  |^[  Bait ;  salt  water. 


Qni-^yx:    7c^^^'.  Needlc-work, 


Tchei.  The  upper 
fore-teeth ;  rank,  or- 
der; a  J  ear. 


fro     rA;    r.?/i      ^    .  Q{\K    ^"^      3/:2w^.  Small  212  ^j|     Loong.    Adracon. 

'l^S   J^^^"-   Altar  205   j|^    frogs;  weak  exertion.  RC*  ^     ^    "* 


199 


Mii/l.  Wheat;  corn.        ^^  >m    ^e^sd'wirh     ^hree*^         ^^^SE    JS^a^J^-  A  tortoise. 
■-^ '"     feet,  used  in  cooking. 


900^  Ma,  Hemp,  4c.       20T  *fe  £ii,Vr" "• 


214  iimr  T^^-  A.  musical 
|ir|  instrnment  made  of 
'^'^     a  reed. 


SOI 


Hhwano;.  Yellow, 
esteemed  the  colour  of    208 
the  earth. 


Shi/u.        A  rat,  a 
mouse,  &c. 


$02   ^    Shf/U.    Potatoes,  *c.    g^Q    .^:^.    PfJ.   The  nose. 
'^     8pcc.cs  of  millet.  -^  * 

These  elements  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  the  characters  of  th*^ 
Chinese  Lingiiaj^e  ;  every  other  character  is  said  to  contain  at  least  one  cf 
these,  and  most  of  them  arc  formed  oy  the  union  of  several,  proceedii^g  from 
one  to  seven  or  eiglit  Some  of  then,  it  is  true,  are  abbreviated  for  the  sake 
of  facilitating'  their  union  with  others,  (specimens  of  which  maybe  seen  at 
the  foot  of  the  pap;e  in  the  foregoii.g  Synopsis  of  Elements,)  and  in  some  of 
the  compounds,  a  part  of  certain  characters  alone  appears  :  but  in  the  greater 
number,  every  character  may  be  distinctly  traced,  either  ia  its  proper  or 
abbreviated  form. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CHARACTERS. 

Relative  to  the  Origin  of  ihe  elements  and  the  other  chdiacters^  we  arc 
»left  almost  entirely  to  conjecture.  The  invention  of  twenty^four  elements 
which^  void  of  meaning  themselves,  should  yet  constitute  words,  signifying, 
by  compact,  distinct  ideas  according  to  Harris,*  has  been  esteemed  so  extra- 
ordinary, as  almost  io  transcend  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  whether  this  mode  of  expressing  ideas,  or  the  Imitative 
adopted  by  the  Chinese,  be  the  most  ancient,  but  the  latter  seems  more  simple 
and  obvious,  and  hence  more  within  the  rei\ch  of  the  human  mind.  How- 
ever difficult  it  might  be  to  invent  and  combine  letters  so  as  to  form  words 
which  might  convey  ideas,  that,  when  men  wished  to  retain  or  convey  to  each 
other  the  idea  of  an  object,  it  would  be  natural  for  them  to  trace  in  some  rude 
manner  an  imitation  or  character,  which  might  in  their  opinion  serve  to  re- 
present it,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  practice  of  travellers  and  others  un- 
acquainted with  the  principles  of  drawing,  but  even  from  that  of  children, 
who,  in  their  juvenile  frolics,  often  amuse  themselves  in  thus  attempting 
to  portray  objects  which  forcibly  strike  their  attention. 

The  Chiniese  in  general  ascribe  the  invention  of  the  characters  to  FoJ^hee, 
to  whom  th6y  also  attribute  the  institution  of  marriage>  the  introduction  olf 

♦  "  A  \TORD  may  be  defined,  a  vtice  articulate^  an'l  tignijicant  by  Compact."  Hermet,  page  328.  Sec  als(» 
pa^c  314  of  the  same  work;  "  Tli.!  ^ripatftici{'\\u\  with  just  re  isr»n),  in  till  their  defititioQt  M  wtU  ^f  Wor4»a^ 
of  Senteoces,  made  It  a  part  of  their  characters  to  be  slgnificaot,  by  Compact  " 
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clothing,  &c.  Some  however,  give  the  honor  of  the  invention  to  Ts'hang" 
kih;  while  others  say  that  he  merely  improved  the  characters  in  vented  by  fb- 
khee.  Still,  respecting-  Ts^hang-kik  they  are  divided  in  opinion ;  some  esteem 
him  one  o(Fo'kkee*8  ministers,  while  others  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Htraitg- 
tee*  the  inventor  of  the  cycle  (ofsixfy  years  )  and  of  certain  useful  arts. 
Ts*hang  kih  is  said  to  have  resided  in  Yang  woo,  and  to  be  buried  in  Zee- 
hyang.  Relative  to  this  subject,  the  following  extractsf  from  the  Annals 
of  China,  in  forty-four  thin  volumes,  are  laid  before  the  reader,  not  as  worthy 
of  unlimited  credit,  but  as  probably  furnishing  the  best  account  the  Chinese 
can  give,  or  which  we  therefore,  at  this  distance  of  time,  are  likely  to  procure. 
*'  Fo-khee  formed  the  written  characters,  and  introduced  them  instead  of  the 
knotted  cords  before  in  use.*'  A  Chinese  annotator  adds,  that  he  cut  them  in 
wood,  iu  order  to  give  stability  to  the  invention.  But  in  another  part  of  that 
volume  (he  invention  of  thera  is  ascribed  to  Tshangkih,  in  ihe  following 
words  :  *'  Ts^hang-kih  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  capacity:  he  was  ac- 
*'  quainted  with  the  art  of  writing  even  from  his  birth.  When  grown  up  he^ 
"resided  near  the  mountain  Yang-hyu,  to  the  north  of  the  river  Lo  shoot, 
"  which  is  in  Yinwoh.       There  meeting  one  day  with  a  tortoise,  and  ob- 

^*  It  is  well  known,  that  the  pretensions  of  (he  Chinese  monarchy  to  antiquity  extend  somewhat  beyond  the 
flood,  accordinj^  to  the  generally  received  computation  of  time  since  that  event;  for  which  reason  the  Catholic 
Missionaries  are  said  to  have  applied  to  the  Pope  for  leave  to  use  the  chronology  of  the  Sepiui/^int.  Some  futnre 
•pporlanity  of  taking;  up  the  subject  of  the  Chinese  chronoloj^y  may  perhaps  offer;  but  at  present  I  would  only 
observe,  that  this  emperor  Htcang-lee^  who  is  by  some  esteemed  the  real  founder  of  the  Chinese  monarchy,  died 
according  to  the  Chinese  Annals  353  years  before  the  flood,  as  the  common  computation  of  that  event  stands;  but 
according  to  Dr.  Hales's  computation,  lately  published,  558  years  after  iU  Three  emperors  are  said  to  have 
intervened  between  him  and  the  great  Yao,  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Chinese  chronology,  however,  the 
account  of  Hwang-lee  is  not  very  credible.  lie  is  said  to  have  reigned  a  hund^'ed  years,  and  to  have  died  at  (be 
age  of  a  hundred  and  eleven.  Granting  that  he  did  reign  a  hundred  years,  stillit  is  not  very  probable  thatgovera« 
meat  should  be  intrusted  to  a  boy  of  elevea  years  old  in  that  early  age  of  the  world, 
f  See  iCang'kjfenf  Vol.  IsL 
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^'  serTing  its  shell  distinctly  and  beautifully  spotted^  he  took  it  hoine>  and 
"  thence  formed  the  idea  of  representing  things  around  him.  Looking  up« 
''  ward^  he  carefully  observed  the  figures  presented  by  the  stars  and  the  hea- 
*^  venly  bodies :  he  then  attentively  considered  the  beautifully  variegated  shell 
''  of  the  tortoise,  the  wings  of  birds,  the  form  of  mountains,  rivers^  &c.  and  at 
''  length  formed  the  written  characters/'  It  is  added,  in  the  genuine  oriental 
stile,  that  when  the  characters  were  formed,  heaven  poured  down  food  in 
abundance,  and  the  evil  spirits  filled  the  night  with  bowlings^ 

The  reader  wiU  judge  for  himself  relative  to  the  degree  of  credit  due  to 
thinancient  tradition ;  but  the  firstefforts  of  this  kind  were  probably  attempts 
to  delineate  the  objects  of  sense  around.  Whether  such  imitations  would  bear 
any  likeness  to  the  thing  represented,  is  another  question :  that  this  would  be 
intended,  seems  more  than  probable;  but  that  the  resemblance  should  be  in 
many  cases  so  exact  as  of  itself  to  demonstrate  the  object  represented^  is 
'  scarcely  to  be  expected,*  Nor  is  any  thing  of  this  kind  intended  to  be 

•  It  may  BOt  be  amiN,  kowever,  to  nibjoin  here,  tbe  opinion  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones  on  (he  subject  of  (be  Ch!* 
B^se  chi^racters,  a  name  Reservedly  dear  to  every  lover  of  literatore :  ••  We  have  ocular  proof  that  (he  few  radi« 
tal  cliarac(ert  of  the  Chincie  were  originally  (like  our  aslrooomical  and  chymical  6ymbol8),the  PicicRxa  or 
oatlinat  of  visible  oiyecto,  or  figpnitiic  signs  for  simple  ideas,  mhich  Ihey  have  muhiplied  by  tbe  most  ingeni« 
ti|S  combinations,  and  the  liveliest  me(aphors."    jtsiutic  Reseorchesy  FoL  iLpage  374.  * 

To  this  may  he  added  the  opinion  of  a  Chinese  vrriter  on  this  subject,  as  quo(ed  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones  :**  Ac- 
cording (o  a  Chinese  writer,  named  Li  Vtmg  Ping^  (he  ancient  charac(ert  used  in  his  coun(ry  were  the  oudines 
of  visible  object^,  enrthly  and  celestial ;  but  as  things  merely  intellectual  could  not  be  expressed  by  those  fi- 
bres, the  grammarians  of  OUna  contrived  to  represent  the  various  operations  of  the  mind  by  metaphors  drawn 
from  the  productions  of  nature  :  thus  the  idea  f  f  roughness  nnd  of  rotundity,  of  motion  and  rest,  were  conveyed 
to  the  eye  by  signs  representing  a  mountain,  theslcy^  a  river,  andtheearth;  (he  figures  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
mad  the  stars,  differeaily  combined,  stood  for  smoothness  and  sp1endor>  for  aiiy  thing  artfully  wrought,  or  wo« 
WD  with  delicate  workmanship;  extension,  growth,  increase,  and  many  other  qualities,  were  painted  in  cha« 
nclars  takea  frara  clonds,  from  the  firmament,  and  from  the  vegetable  par(  of  the  creation ;  the  diflerent  ways 
of  moving,  agility  and  slowness,  idleness  and  diligence,  were  eipressed  by  various  insects,  birds,  fish  and  quad- 
rupeds. 
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affirmed  respecting  the  elements.  They  pire  laid  before  the  reader  i^imply 
as  Elements;  and  every  man  will  judge  for  himself  respecting  any  real  or 
imaginary  resemblance  between  the  head,^  the  hand,^  the  heart,^  the 
mouth,^  and  the  characters  by  which  these  are  represented  * 

To  some  it  maybe  interesting  if  we  enquire  what  objects  among  those  of 
sense  have  been  selected,  for  the  sake  of  forming  the  basis  of  this  medium  of 
communication :  and  though  we  can  scarcely  imagine,  that,  while  most  of  the 
languages  formed  on  the  Alphabetic  plan  bear  evident  marks  of  being  form- 
ed rather  by  accident  than  design,  a  number  of  Chinese  sages  should  have  sat 
"  in  deep  divan"  in  order  to  select  certain  objects  as  the  basis  of  the  Imitative 
system,  we  shall  yet  find  these  elements  include  most  of  those  objects  of  sense 
which  are  remarkably  obvious ;  few  being  omitted,  which  from  their  form  or 
frequent  use  might  be  likely  to  attract  notice.  They  include  the  most  remark- 
able objects  of  nature,  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  a  river,  a  mountain,  fire,  water, 
earth,  wood,  stone,  &c.;  the  chief  parts  of  the  human  body,  as  the  head,  the  heart, 
the  hand,  the  foot,  the  eye,  the  ear,  &c. ;  the  principal  parts  of  a  house,  as  the 
roof,  the  door,  &c.  as  well  as  those  utensils  most  frequently  in  use,  a  knife,  a 
spoon,  (or  chop-stick,)  a  seat,  a  box,  a  staff,  &c.  Domestic  animals  also  find  a 
place  here,  as  the  goat,  the  cow,  the  horse,  the  dog,  &c.  Nor  are  the  grand 

rupeds.  In  this  mnnner  passions  and  sentiments  xvere  traced  by  the  pencil,  and  ideas  not  subject  to  any  sense, 
frere  exhibited  to  the  ^ight,  until  by  degrees  new  comUinations  were  invented,  new  expressions  added  ;  tb« 
characters  deviuted  imperceptibly  frooa  their  primitive  shape,  and  the  Chinese  language  became  not  only  clear 
and  forcible,  but  rich  and  elegant  in  the  highest  de^^ree."    jitiatic  Keaearchet,  Vol.  ii.  page  195. 

•  The  intelligent  reader  will  easily  sec  that  the  likeness  of  these  Imitations  to  the  objects  they  were  in* 
tended  to  repret^ent,  enters  butliitle  into  the  principle  on  which  tiie  Chineao  language  is  formed  :  had  the  like- 
ness existed  w  holly  in  imuginution,  the  principle  would  have  been  the  i^'ame,  namely  that  of  uniting  two  (ormore) 
Significant  diaracters  in  order  toj'jrm  a  third. 
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supports  of  life  ornitted,  grain,  pulse,  flesh,  fish,  &c. ;  nor  the  elements,  water, 
fire,  earth,  &c.;  nor  the  primary  relations  of  society,  father,  mother,  son, 
daughter.  We  find  also  among  these  not  only  a  character  to  denote  the  body, 
but  one  representing  the  soul  or  spirit,  (when  departed),  as  well  as  characters 

denoting  certain  articles usedin  worship. Qwa/iV/fs,  though  more  difficult 

of  representation,  are  not  wholly  overlooked;  yet  all  the  elements  expressive 
of  these,  scarcely  amount  to  thii  ty ;  among  which  will  be  found  such  as  most 
obviously  strike  the  senses,  as  great,  small,  straight,  crooked,  dark,  white, 

high,  low,  long  or  wide,  &c. To  express  actions  by  appropriate  symbols, 

seems  a  task  still  more  difficult ;  accordingly,  on  examining  the  elements,  we 
find  this  class  still  smaller  than  the  foregoing;  an  attempt  is  made  however 
to  express  the  most  common  actions  of  life,  such  as  to  see,  to  speak,  to  walk, 

to  run,  to  stop,  to  enter,  to  follow,  to  move  quickly,  to  use,  to  shew,  &c. - 

Such  are  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fourteen  Elements,  which  are  justly  esteem- 
ed the  foundation  of  the  Chinese  language. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  LANGUAGE. 

Having  thus  considered  the  elements  relative  to  their  origin  and  the  ob- 
jects they  represent,  it  seems  desirable  to  attempt  tracing,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  the  progress  of  this  invention.  Herein  we  are  assisted  in  some  degree 
by  the  Chinese  themselves.  They  divide  the  characters  into  Six  Classes,  the 
first  three  of  which  include  those  characters  which  in  a  qualified  sense  may 
be  termed  Simple;  and  the  three  last  regard  the  Compound  characters.  The 
first  efforts,  as  already  observed,  being  unquestionably  employed  in  attempt- 
ing to  form  representations  of  visible  objects,  these  form  the  First  class,  and 
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are  termed  Sydng  hhing,  *^  imitations  or  figures."  This  class  includes  rather 
more  than  half  the  elements^  and  a  few  other  characters  which  are  moresitn- 
ple  m  their  forms  than  some  of  the  elements^  ihoagh  not  ranked  among  them. 
Among  the  elements^  the  sun^  the  rooon^  are  adduced  by  the  Chinese  as  be* 
lobging  to  this  class.  Nor  is  it  any  olgection  to  this  that  these  chamcters 
bear  but  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  things  they  represent.  It  is  pretty  gene- 
rally understood,  that  the  first  forms  of  these  differed  much  from  the  present 
characters:  that  for  the  sun,  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  made  thua,  ^^  ; 
ahd  that  for  the  moon,  thus,  ^  ;  and  so  of  many  others.  This  class  may 
be  termed  Imitative ;  it  evidently  forms  the  basis  of  the  language. 

The  Second  class  in  order  in  the  Chinese  series,  probably  points  out  the 
next  step  taken  to  extend  this  medium  of  communication.    It  is  termed  by 
the  Chinese  kyd-lsyda,  *'  feigned  or  made,"  and  issaid  to  apply  the  characters 
in  a  double  sense.      They  adduce  as  examples  of  this,  -^  ch'kang,  long, 
wide,  which  from  signifying  the  length  or  extension  of  matter,  was  applied 
todenote  length  of  time,  &c. ;  and  ^^4f-ling,  which  from  being  originally  used 
to  denote  order,  command,  was  at  length  applied  to  signify  the  thing  ordered 
or  appointed,  as  shee-ling,  the  various  parts  of  time  ordered  or  appointed,  that 
'  is,  ihe  months  of  the  year.    Of  this  kind  also  is  -^^  tsheS,  an  arrow,  which 
from  the  straight  course  of  an  arrow,  was  used  to  signify  direct,  right,  a 
word  spoken  directly  to  the  point ;  and  hence  when  combined  with  |i|  khou, 
a  mouth,  it  forms  ^p  chee,  knowledge ;  of  which  more  hereafter.  This  ad- 
vance seems  to  have  created  no  new  characters,  but  to  have  extended  those 
already  formed,  by  applying  them  in  a  metaphorical  or  figurative  sense  as  far 
as  the  objects  they  represented  were  capable  of  being  thus  applied.     This 
class  may  therefore  be  termed  the  Figurative, 
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But  this  extension,  thoagh  it  enlarged  their  mediumof  intercourse,  was  in 
itself  limited.  A  character  which  merely  denoted  lengthy  could  not  without 
force  be  made  to-signify  heighth ;  nor  could  one  denoting  command^  be  with 
propriety  applied  to  signify  depth.  Necessity  compelled  them  to  advanco 
another  step^  and  gave  rise  to  the  forming  of  the  Third  class  termed  TcheJ* 
shei,  ''indicating  the  thing/'  from  ^j^tehe^^  to  point  with  the  finger,  and 
^SsAe^,  thing,  business,  &c.  These  characters,  though  not  pictures  of 
things,  seem  intended  to  suggest  ideas  to  the  mind  from  their  form  and  posi< 
tion.  As  examples  of  this  class,  the  Chinese  adduce  p^  skyang^  above,  and 
\\  htfa,  beneath,  which  they  say  were  formed  on  this  principle :  admitting 
that  *— ^  y^h,  a  horizontal  stroke,  denotes  the  level  or  medium,  by  placing 
h^ym,  a  man  above  it,  the  idea  is  suggested  of  something  above  or  supe- 
rior :  this  character  is  used  therefore  to  signify  above  or  superior.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  placing  jaX  a  man,  below  this  horizontal  line,  something  below 
or  inferior  seemed  indicated ;  this  then  is  used  to  indicate  inferior,  below,  &c. 
To  this  class,  which  we  may  term  the  Indicative,  is  said  to  belong  Z^j^  p^» 
which  is  formed  by  drawing  a  short  stroke  across  the  middle  stroke  of 
'ytC  moth,  wood,  and  which  then  denotes  the  root,  essense,  or  internal  partof 
any  thing.  So  yk^  mbh,  formed  by  placing  a  long  stroke  above  moSh,  wood^ 
denotes  the  external  part  of  a  tree,  the  bitinches,  and  also  the  exterior  of 
things  in  general.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a  great  part  of  those  which  are 
formed  by  adding  merely  a  stroke  or  a  point  to  another  character,  belong  to 
this  class ;  such  as  /^  Vhai,  huge,  formed  by  adding  a  dot  to  y^  ici,  great ; 
and  perhaps  Ift  ekoong,  within,  the  medium,  &c.  formed  by  drawing 
a  stroke  through  trt  khoii,  the  mouth,  which  character  seems  more  likely  to 
indicate  its  meaning  by  its  f^nOj  than  by  uniting  the  two  ideas  which  result 
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from  a  perpendicular  stroke  and  the  moulh.  It  would  follow  of  course,  that 
the  idea  of  apply iuf?  a  character  figuratively  having  once  arisen,  this  new 
cla«s,  as  well  as  all  following  characters,  should  be  thus  applied,  as  far  us  the 
subject  would  permit.  It  is  difBcult  to  speak  with  exact  precision  relative 
to  the  number  of  characters  included  in  these  two  classes;  but  they  proba- 
bly fall  short  of  a  thousand. 

We  have  now  seen  the  Chinese  characters  extended  ;  pictures  of  natural 
objects  delineated,  these  applied  figuratively  as  far  as  the  subject  admitted, 
and  new  characters  formed  from  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  seemed  likely,  in 
the  opinion  of  these  ancient  philologists,  to  indicate  their  own  meaning  by 
their  form  and  position.  But  this  seems  the  utmost  extent  to  which  the  cha- 
racters could  be  carried  while  they  remained  thus  simple.  As  a  medium  of 
communication,  therefore,  it  was  limited  still;  the  grand  feature  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Chinese  language  had  ias  yet  developed  itself  no  farther  than 
by  uniting  two  characters  to  form  a  third  by  position  :  it  had  not  been  as  yet 
applied  to  the  union  of  two  significant  characters  to  denote  a  third  indepen- 
dently of  circumstances.  Whether  the  improvement  of  the  characters  by 
Ts'hang-kih  extended  beyond  this,  to  the  combination  of  the  characters  with 
each  other,  is  a  question  which  the  absence  of  written  documents  relative  to 
that  early  age  will  not  permit  us  to  decide.  The  existence  of  only  sixteen 
letters  in  the  time  of  Cadmus,  and  the  subsequent  invention  of  the  rest,  seem 
to  justify  the  suggestion  that  the  Chinese  characters  had  also  their  stages  of 
improvement. 

The  next  step,  however,  gave  rise  in  all  probability  to  the  Compounds;  a 
class  of  characters  in  their  principle  almost  entirely  new,  and  which  with  its 
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modificationB  has  brought  the  Chinefle  Language  to  its  present  slate*  This 
c]ass>  which  k  the  Fourth  in  the  Chinese  series,  is  termed  Hhooi-ee,  ''com- 
bination of  idea/'  and  is  formed  by  uniting  two  or  more  significant  cha- 
racters to  produce  another  idea  resulting  frorn  the  meaning  of  its  component 
parts.  This  step  opened  an  extensive  field  to  the  Chinese  philologists,  and 
gave  birth  to  combinations  of  characters,  some  of  them  indeed  simple  and  ob- 
vious even  to  us,  but  others  arising  from  circumstances  which  at  this  distance 
of  time  are  quite  beyond  our  guess.  As  examples  of  this  class,  the  Chinese 
adduce  the  adjective  ^^  sin,  sincere,  which  they  say  is  formed  by  adding 
^  yin,  the  character  for  man,  io'^^ngyen,  that  for  word ;  and  also  the  sub- 
stantive j^tocx^,  majesty,  authority,  a  general,  &c.  formed  from  ^^r^  yih,  a 
throwing,  and  1 1- fcAfrf,  to  stop.  To  this  also  belongHnTTimg,  clear,  bright, 
illustrious,  formed  from  the* union  of  M  yih,  the  sun,  and^J  yiieh,  the 
moon  ;  and-^^/tcti«,  to  divide,  jformed  from  /JtaS,  a  knife,  and  yipih^ 
eight ;  with  a  multitude  of  others.    This  class  may  be  termed  Combined. 

This  class,  which  differs  both  from  the  Indicative  and  the  Imitative,  in  de- 
ducing the  meaning  from  the  combination  of  ideas,  rather  than  from  their 
position  like  the  former,  or  their  form  like  the  latter ;  and  from  the  Figu- 
rative, inexpressingdirectly  of  themselves  the  idea  intended,  seems  to  have 
been  enlarged  by  a  process  not  much  unlike  that  by  which  the  Figurative 
class  was  formed  from  the  Imitative,  namely  by  turning  the  original  meaning 
of  a  character  so  as  to  make  it  express  another  idea,  somewhat  different  in- 
deed, but  still  bearing  some  relation  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  compound. 
Thip  class,  which  they  reckon  the  Fifth,  they  term  Chitjin-chi/u,  '^  inverted  in 
meaning,"  and  form  it  two  ways  ;  either  by  some  slight  alteration  of  a  cha- 
racter^ as  the  turning  of  a  stroke  to  the  left  instead  of  the  right;  or  by 
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changing  the  name  or  the  sound  of  a  character.  Of  the  first  kind,  the  Chineae 
give  for  an  example  ^E  khadj  which  by  turning  the  Atroke  of  -^^B^  ladp  a 
father,  (o  the  left  instead  of  the  right,  forms  kkad,  a  &ther  dead,  and  alao, 
to  examine.  Of  those  which  aker  the  meaning  by  changing  the  piame^  it 
the  character^V  sA^ttA,  which,  called  by  its  original  name,  sby&h,  meaM  to 
say  or  speak ;  but  termed  yih,  it  denotes  pleasant,  delightful.  Thus  also  the 
character  ngdh  with  its  proper  name,  denotes  bad,  evil ;  but  when  termed 
^^  odh,  it  signifies  to  hate  or  abhor.  So^^  lOh,  with  its  proper  name  Idk, 
denotes  music ;  but  termed  ngao,  it  signifies  to  delight  in«  This,  which^may 
be  termed  the  Inverted  class,  is  not  very  large ;  and  like  the  Figurative,  gives 
rise  to  no  new  combinations. 

Chinese  ingenuity  still  advanced  another  step,  and  formed  another  class 
of  compounds  termed  Hhyai  sfUng  '*  meaning  and  sound"  (from  gW  hhyai, 
meaning,  9^nd  f^C  shing,  sound)  which  they  reckon  the  Sixth,  or  the  last  in 
the  series.  These  are  formed  by  adding  toa  character  which  denotes  the  genus 
or  kind,  another  which  denotes  the  imagined  sound  of  the  species  or  the 
individual  signified.  They  adduce  by  way  of  example  yV  kyang,  which,  by 
adding  to  V  sftooe,  water,  the  character  I  Aroong*,  forms  a  character  diat 
denotes  a  rapid  slreatn,  and  which  is  termed  kyang,  from  an  allusion  to  the 
sound  of  its  water  when  rushing  down  with  violence.  And alsoypTAo,  the 
generic  name  of  rivers,  which  is  formed  by  adding  to  sAoot,  water,  pi  ho, 
the  supposed  sound  of  a  river  in  its  course.  This  class  however  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  Chinese  language.  What  are  knock,  strike,  rush,  smite,  cough, 
sing,  and  many  others  in  the  English  language,  but  imitations  of  the  sound 
of  these  actions  ?  The  same  might  be  shown  to  exist  in  Hebrew,  and  eveir 
in  Greek,  were  it  proper  to  enlarge  here.  The  number  of  characters  which 
belong  to  the^e  two  Compound  classes,  is  somewhat  above  three  thousand. 
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Of  these  six  cltsaes  enumerated  by  the  Chinese^  only  four  appear  to  re« 
gard  the  formation  of  the  characters,  the^rst  which  represents  objects^  the 
third  which  attempts  to  indicate  ideas  by  position,  &c.  both  of  which  may 
in  a  qualified  sense  be  termed  Simple  characters;  the  fourth  which  combines 
two  characters^  and  the  sixth  which  unites  one  expressing  the  thing  with 
another  expressive  of  the  sound,  both  which  are  properly  termed  Compound. 
The  former  of  these  divisions  includes  somewhat  less  than  a  thousand,  and 
the  latter,  the  Compound  classes,  something  more  than  three  thousand :  and 
if  the  general  rule  in  things  of  this  nature,  that  the  more  simple  precede 
the  more  compound,  may  be  applied  to  the  Chinese  characters,  these  four 
thousand  may  be  deemed  the  characters  T^rsf/ormed  in  the  language* 

The  view  of  the  characters  which  the  Chinese  thus  give  us,  enables  us  to 
form  a  clearer  idea  of  those  termed  Elements  than  we  could  otherwise  do* 
It  is  evident^  that  scarcely  more  than  half  of  them  can  be  strictly  said  to  be- 
long to  the  First  of  the  classes  just  enumerated^  simple  representations  of 
objects ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  seem  formed  by  a  trifling  addition  to  some 
prior  element,  probably  on  the  principle  which  gave  rise  to  the  Third  class 
indicating  their  own  meaning.  This  may  account  for  the  likeness  between 
-J^  m&A,  a  tree,  and  '^R^  hwo,  corn  in  the  ear;  between  tJ^  m€e,  corn 
winnowed,  and -^^p^en,  to  separate  ;  between  "T'^iA,  the  head  of  an  ar- 
row; andjj^  Arioo,alanceor  spear;  between  J^  ts6h,  the  foot, ^^t*  tsou, 
to  hasten  or  run,  and  y^  ch'hdh,  to  walk  irregularly.  But  others  of  the  ele- 
ments seem  evidently  to  belong  to  the  Fourth  class  which  combines  ideas,  as 
they  appear  to  be  compounded  of  two  other  elements :  thus^^k^  hyang,  fra-- 
grance,  seems  formed  by  placing  ^k^  hwo,  corn  in  the  ear,  above  pl  yih, 
the  sun ;  wnd^j^tch'huen,  to  wander,  by  unitiug^  tsUh,  the  evening,  with 
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jfi^  nyeu,  ^  cow :  while  &!  pe^,  the  nose,  is  formed  from  tAree  elements 
united,  ^  ts^,  self,  or  from ;  Rpl f^yen,  a  field,  and  'yVkoong,  union. 
Several  other  instances  might  be  adduced  of  the  same  nature. 


It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Elements  were  selected  more  with  a 
view  to  the  classification  of  the  characters  in  a  dictionary,  than  with  the  view 
of  pointing  out  what  were  the  origitial  characters  in  the  language.  Prior  to 
the  formation  of  the  first  dictionary,  there  would  exist  little  occasion  for  en- 
quiring what  were  the  original  characters  ;  it  would  be  quite  enough  for  all 
the  purposes  of  intercourse,  that  a  certain  character  denoted  a  certain  idea, 
as  even  at  the  present  day  the  bulk  of  writers  in  England  use  pathos,  sym- 
pathy, and  antipathy  to  express  the  ideas  they  intend,  without  enquiring 
whether  the  first  of  these  be  the  root  oif  the  two  latter;  and  inscribe,  subscribe,* 
prescribe,  ascribe,  proscribe,  &c.  as  well  as  the  substantives,  prescriptibn, 
proscription,  inscription,  subscription,  &c.  withoutreflectingthat  the  root  of 
all  these  is  scribo,  to  write.  When  however  an  attempt  was  made  to  compile 
a  dictionary,  it  became  neccessary  to  think  of  some  mode  of  arranging  the 
characters;  and  as  there  was  no  alphabet  toserveas  a  guide,  there^eemed 
no  other  way  than  that  of  selecting  those  characters  which  entered  most  ex- 
tensively into  the  composition  of  the  rest.  These  being  selected,  the  other 
characters  were  arranged  under  them  merely  by  the  number  of  strokes  they 
added  to  the  radical  character.  This  formed  an  easy  mode  of  finding  the 
characters  ;  but  in  many  instances  it  cut  off  nearly  all  connection  between 
them  as  derived  from  each  other.  It  is  probable  too,  that  at  this  period, 
which  could  be  scarcely  less  than  fifteen  hundred  years  after  the  invention 
of  the  characters,  some  of  the  simple  characters  first  formed  had  fallen  into 
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disuse,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  verbs ;  and  some 
of  the  more  compound  ones,  by  frequent  use,  had  given  birth  to  a  great 
number  of  derivatives.  This  may  account  for  the  insertion  among  the  ele- 
ments of  such  characters  as  |^  kao,  high ;  ^^  ko6,  a  drum;  :^li^  tckeS^ 
needlework ;  j^  lih,  a  tripod ;  "^^yi^h,  a  pipe,  while  other  characters,  far 
more  simple,  and  perhaps  more  ancient,  were  rejected.  But  as  it  was  still 
necessary  that  these  should  be  easily  found,  some  of  them  were  classed  under 
an  oblique  or  a  horizontal  stroke,  and  some  even  under  a  point  as  their  key, 
to  which,  however,  their  meaning  could  have  little  or  no  reference. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  probable,  that  whether  Tshang-kih  invented, 
or  merely  improved  the  characters,  to  bring  them  to  the  state  in  which  they 
now  are,  must  have  been  the  work  of  after  ages.  It  does  not  indeed  seem  likely 
that  all  those  now  termed  elements  should  have  been  formed  in  that  early  and 
unpolished  state  of  mankind  in  which  they  place  the  iuvention  of  the  charac<« 
ters :  the  thing  represented  must  necessarily  precede  the  representing  symbol, 
and  it  does  not  seem  very  likely  that  a  carriage,  a  drum,  a  dragon,  a  ship, 
silk,  embroidery,  &c.  should  precede  or  even  be  coseval  with  the  institution 
of  marriage,  and  the  introduction  of  clothing*  If  this  supposition  be  founded 
in  fact,  a  careful  examination  of  their  earliest  writings,  might  serve  to  mark 
their  gradual  progress  in  civilization :  since,  if  no  character  could  be  invented 
before  the  tbingdesignated  was  in  use,  the  appearanceof  a  character  express-- 
ing  religious  worship  of  any  kind,  would  of  course  mark  their  state  in  a  religi- 
ous point  of  view ;  such  as  denote  the'bow,  the  spear,  the  lance,  &c.  their 
then  becoming  acquainted  with  war;  the  appearance  of  those  denoting  a 
ship,  &c.  the  period  when  they  became  conversant  with  nautical  affairs ;  and 
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thus  of  the  various  arts.  The  Compound  Elements,  however,  enter  into  the 
composition  of  a  small  part  of  the  charactersi-  compared  with  the  more  Simple 
ones.  Sixty  of  the  more  compound  ones,  together  with  the  six  formed  of 
one  stroke,  (all  obsolete,  except  — "  ylh^  one,)  form  little  more  than  twelve 
hundred  characters;  so  that  the  effective  part  of  the  elements  amounts  in  re- 
ality io  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  characters, 
as  far  the  scanty  light  we  have,  enables  us,  and  have  taken  a  view  of  the 
various  classes  of  which  they  are  said  to  consist^  from  the  first  imitations  of 
sensible  objects  to  their  forming  compound  characters.  Having  then  con* 
sidered  the  elements,  and  examined  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  said 
to  be  united  with  each  other,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  how  far  this  has 
carried  us  in  the  language.  This  we  shall  find  to  be  but  a  little  way  :  these 
six  classes  leave  us  far  short  of  five  thousand  characters.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  ways  in  which  the  elements  may  be  combined  with  each  other ;  each 
may  become  ^formative,  and  also  a  pnmzVire  associating  with  itself  the 
other  213,  in  order  to  form  as  many  distinct  characters.  Were  eacii  element 
to  perform  this  double  office,  the  number  of  characters  produced  would  be 
somewhat  more  ih^n  forty-five  thousand ;  that  is,  it  would  be  equal  to  the 
whole  number  (one  excepted)  multiplied  by  itself.  But  this  is  so  far  from 
being  the  case,  that  the  combination  of  two  of  these  elements  with  each 
other,  although  capable  of  producing  forty-five  thousand  compounds,  fur- 
nishes in  reality  somewhat  less  than  three  thousand  six  hundred.  And  rela- 
tive to  those  formed  by  the  union  of  three  elements,  scarcely  three  hundred 
can  be  found  in  which  two  of  them  have  not  formed  a  prior  character.  TJius 
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then  about  three  thousand  compound  characters.and  perhaps  one  thousand  sim- 
ple ones,  are  all  for  which  we  have  yet  been  able  to  account.  These  however 
form  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  language^  even  when  we  estimate  the  characters 
at  thfk'ty  thousand.  Yet  it  must  occur  to  the  reflective  mind,  that  in  order  toap- 
ply  with  any  degree  of  precision,  the  principles  on  which  the  language  is  said 
to  be  formed,  the  component  parts  of  all  the  characters  must  be  clearly  as« 
certained.  This  can  be  done  with  ease  when  the  compound  consists  of  only 
two  elements,  as  mu9t  have  been  the  case  with  nearly  all  in  the  infancy  of  the 
language ;  and  it  may  be  done  with  almost  equal  certainty  when  a  character  is 
compounded  of  three  without  two  of  them  forming  a  previous  compound. 
But  here  the  research  must  end :  the  attempt  to  trace  the  meaning  of  a  cha- 
racter from  its  various  component  parts,  when  all  of  these  beside  one  may 
have  previously  found  a  new  character  expressive  of  another  idea,  can  lead 
to  nothing  but  whim  or  disappointment.       It  is  therefore  of  some  impor« 
tance  that  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  mode  in  .which  the  rest  of  the  charac- 
•  ters  are  formed,  as  without  this  we  must  remain  in  the  dark  respecting  the 
formation  oHnM five- sixths  of  the  Chinese  language.  Before  we  enter  upon 
this  subject,  it  may  however  be  proper  to  enquire  strictly  into  the  actual 
MUMBBR  of  the  characters  which  compose  the  language,  particularly  as  the 
idea  of  its  containing  sixty  or  seventy  thousand,  still  occasionally  appears 
before  the  public. 

NUMBER  OF  THB  CHARACTERS. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  in  an  ancient  and  fixed  language,  the  number 
of  words  which  it  contains  may  be  obtained  withpretty  considerable  cer- 
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tainty  from  the  dictionaries  in  use,  particularly  when  these  have  been  im« 
proved  in  succession  toany  considerable  extent.  Now  the  Imperial  Dictiona« 
ry  in  thirty-two  volumes^  is  at  least  the  eighth  of  respectable  authority  which 
hasbeen  compiled  of  theChinese  characters.  Sixareenumerated  in  the  preface 
to  that  dictionary  as  having  preceded  it^  and  seven  are  quoted  in  the  body  of 
the  work.  The  most  ancient  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient  in 
the  world,  was  compiled,  according  to  that  preface,  under  the  Han  dynasty, 
probably  by  Woo-tee  {Vu-ti)  the  thirdemperor  of  that  house,  agreatencoa« 
rager  of  literatute,  who  is  said  to  have  ascended  the  throne  about  140  yean 
before  the  Christian  ^Era,  and  to  have  restored  the  five  classical  books  which 
the  Tyrant  Shee  {Xi)  had  ordered  to  be  destroyed  some  years  before.  This 
was  followed  by  five  others  in  the  space  of  about  sixteen  hundred  years,  and 
these  by  the  Ching^tsee-toong,  which  was  published  about  the  close  of  these* 
venteenth  century,  a  few  years  before  the  Imperial  Dictionary.  In  the 
49th  year  of  his  reign  (A.  D.  1710)  the  emperor  Kang-kee  commanded 
certain  of  his  chief  mandarines  to  collect  these  dictionaries,  and,  from  them 
and  other  works,  to  compile  one  which  might  form  a  standard  both  for  the 
characters  tind  the  sounds.  In  pursuance  of  this  command,  the  principal 
men  in  China  for  learnings  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  hundred,  examined  the 
dictionaries  extant,  and  makingthe  CAmg-fgee-^oong' their  model  for  arrang- 
ing the  characters,  added  about  six  thousand  not  contained  in  that  dictionary; 
but  distinguished  them  under  every  element  or  key  by  prefixing  the  character, 
>g  tsiing,  "  added."  Beside  these,  they  from  various  works  collected 
nearly  1 700  characters,  which  had  never  yet  found  a  place  in  any  dictionary ; 
and  lastly  about  4000  more,  part  of  which  they  describe  as  having  no  name, 
and  the  rest  as  having  neither  name  nor  meaning.  These  they  did  not  admit 
into  the  body  of  the  work,  even  among  those  added ;  but  placed  at  the  end  in 
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two  small  volumes  ;  one  of  which  contains  84  leaves  or  douWe  duodecimo 
pages^  and  the  other  54.  After  a  scrutiny  so  severe  as  to  include  not  merely 
the  obsolete  characters^  and  the  irregular  forms  of  others  to  which  caprice  or 
inadvertence  might  have  given  births  but  many  without  name  or  meaning, — a 
srcrutiny  made  too  by  nearly  a  hundred  persons  advanced  to  rank  on  account 
of  their  acquaintance  with  their  own  language,  it  is  not  likely  that  many  cha-' 
Tactersshould  be  overlooked.  In  the  Imperial  Dictionary  therefore,  we  may 
be  supposed  to  have  the  sum  total  of  the  characters  given ;  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain which  with  precision,  every  page  has  been  repeatedly  examined,  and, 
mistakes  excepted,  the  number  is  found  to  stand  thus : 

The  characters  in  the  body  of  the  work,    -------   31,214 

Added,  principally  obsolete  and  incorrect  forms  of  others,     •     -     64S3 
Characters  not  before  classed  in  any  dictionary,      -----     1659 

Characters  without  name  or  meaning, --    4206 

43,496 

It  is  obvious  however,  that  these  forty-three  thousand  characters  do  not 
express  an  equal  number  of  d/^cren«  ideas.  Several  thousand  of  them  have 
no  meaning  affixed  to  them  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary :  this  is  the  case  with 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  class  ;  and  of  the  6423  added  in  the  body  of  the 
work  under  the  different  elements,  by  faf  the  greater  part  being  either  obso- 
lete or  incorrect  forms  of  the  other  characters^  to  them  the  reader  is  of 
course  referred  for  their  meaning ;  so  tha^  of  the  twelve  thousand  which  the 
diligent  researches  of  the  learned  employed  in  compiling  the  Imperial  Dic- 
tionary, have  added  to  those  contained  in  the  preceding  ones,  scarcely  a 
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third  of  them  express  new  ideas^  or  have  even  an  explanation  affixed  to 
them. 

But  beside  these^  a  considerable  number  of  the  31>314  characters  adopted 
from  the  former  dictionaries^  have  no  meaning  affixed  to  them  ;  but  are  mere- 
ly given  as  obsolete^  or  current  but  incorrect  forms  of  other  characters,  to 
nvhich  the  compilers  of  the  dictionary  have  referred  the  reader  for  theirmean- 
ing.  In  a  volume  of  the  dictionary  containing  1004  characters^  the  writer 
found  115  thus  referred  to  other  characters.  The  significant  characters  of 
the  language^  therefore,  including  names  of  every  description,  can  scarcely 
be  estimated  at  more  than  Thirty  Thousand. 

r 

Of  these  Thirty  Thousand  however,  we  have  not  been  able,  by  including 
both  the  elements  and  those  formed  by  two  elements  united,  to  account  for 
a  sixth.  The  grand  enquiry  therefore  still  remains  to  be  answered :  How 
are  the  rest  formed  ?  As  they  cannotbe  formed  immediately  from  the  elements, 
are  they  formed  from  certain  primitive  characters  like  the  roots  in  Greek,  or 
the  dhatoos  in  Sungskrit  P  If  so,  what  are  these  primitive  characters,  and  by 
what  method  are  the  derivatives  formed  from  them  ?  This  has  for  several 
years  occupied  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  this  dissertation,  and  he  is  ready 
to  hope,  that  he  has  at  length  succeeded  in  tracing  the  manner  in  which  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Chinese  characters  are  formed  from  each  other.  To  some  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  learn  by  what  process  he  has  been  led  to  this 
conclusion. 
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Of  the  primitives. 

That  such  Primitives  really  exist  as  occupy  the  middle  space  between  the 
elements  and  the  great  mass  of  the  characters^  and,  like  the  Greek  primitives 
of  theSungskrit  dhatoos,  form  thebulk  of  the  language  by  associating  to  them- 
selves certain  of  the  elements,  was  long  suspected  by  the  writer.      This  idea 
was  strengthened  by  his  observing  in  a  manuscript  Latin-Chinese  Dictionary 
which  classed  the  characters  according  to  their  names^  that  in  numerous 
instances,  one  character  was  the  root  of  ten  or  twelve  others,  each  of  nhich 
wasformedfromitby  the  addition  of  a  sing /e;e2e7n<n<;  thus  the  addition  of 
the  element  for  a  hand  to  a  primitive,  formed  one  character ;  thatbeing  chang- 
ed for  the  element  denoting  the  head,  another  character  was  formed  from  the 
same  root;  by  thechange  of  that  for  fire,  a  third ;  and  of  that  for  the  element 
denoting  water,  a  fourth.  It  further  appeared  that  the  characters  thu9  formed' 
from  the  same  primitive  by  merely  adding  one  element,  generally  took  the 
name  of  the  primitive  with  some  slight  variation.  This  so  struck  him  that  he 
examined  the  dictionary  from  beginning  to  end,  noting  down  each  primitive  as 
it  occurred,  and  referring  thereto  all  the  characters  formed  from  it  by  the  addi- 
tion of  one  element :  and-he  at  length  found,  with  astonishment  and  pleasure^ 
that  all  the  characters  of  this  dictionary,  about  nine  thousand,  were  formed 
from  eight  hundred  and  sixty  two  characters,  hy  the  addition  oj  only  one 
element.     Fearing  however  to  be  mistaken  in  a  fact  that  promised  to  throw 
BO  much  light  on  the  formation  of  this  singular  language,  and  reflecting  that 
nine  thousand  characters  bore  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  mass,  he 
by  the  help  of  his  Chinese  assistants,  set  about  examining -the  whole  of  the 
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Imperial  Dictionary;  and  after  fifteen  months'  labour,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  every  character  in  the  dictionary  derived  from  another,  classed  un- 
der its  proper  primitive.        The  result  of  his  search  is  now  laid  before  the 
candid  reader.      Exclusive  of  the  two  hundred  and  fourteen  elements,  the 
number  of  characters  from  which  another  is  formed,  amounts  to  three  thou^ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven.^  Prom  these  by  the  addition  of  a  sin- 
gle element  to  each,  is  formed  the  great  body  of  the  language,   in  nearly  the 
same  manner  as  the  great  mass  of  the  Greek  language  is  formed  from  about 
3500  primitives,  and  that  of  the  Sungskrit  language,  from  about  1700  dha?- 
toos  or  roots.     The  greatest  number  of  Derivatives  which  spring  from  any 
one  of  these,  is  seventy  four,  and  the  least,  one  ;  the  addition  of  a  single  ele- 
ment to  the  primitive,  forms  each  derivative,  which  in  general  expresses  an 
idea  in  some  measure  distinct  from  that  of  the  primitive  character,  but  still 
bearing  some  relation  thereto.  It  is  however  proper  to  observe,  that  the  term 
^•primitive*'  is  not  applied  to  them  on  account  of  their  origin,  but  merely 
with  reference  to  their  use.  In  the  former  sense  few  could  be  properly 

termed  primitives  beside  the  214  elements;  norindeedallofthemyas  wehave 
already  seen  that  some  of  them  are  evidently  compounded  of  two  or  three 
'  others.     It  is  merely  on  account  of  their  office  in  the  language  therefore,  that 
the  name  is  given.  Thus  ^  mai,  to  sell,  contains  three  elements,  and  pro- 
'duces  no  less  than  thirty-five  derivatives  by  combining  itself  separately  with 
that  number  of  elements ;  A^  tsai,  ability,  produces  nine;  4w;  toodh,  not, 
twenty-five  ;  and-GiV  kin,  now,  no  less  than  sixty-two, 

♦  It  will  be  easily  understood,  (hat  injill  the  numbers  gi?en  here,  the  possibility  of  mistake  is  allowed.  Thli 
however  is  an  immaterial  circamstaore:  no  nambrrs  are  siven  which  the  writer  has  not  examined  himself,  and 
many  of  ihem  more  than  once.  It  Is  presumed  therefore,  that  few  mistakes  will  be  found  so  gttBi  as  to  affect 
any  conclusion  drawn  from  the  nnmber. 
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These  3867  primitives  however,  are  not  all  equally  prolific ;  more  than  se- 
venteen hundred  of  them  produce  only  one  derivative  each ;  and  as  they 
themselves  are  in  general  derivatives  formed  from  some  of  the  other  primi- 
tives^ they  scarcely  deserve  the  name.  Were  we  to  rank  among  the  primi- 
tives every  Greek  wprd  which  produces  another,  the  number  of  Greek  pri- 
mitives would  be  swelled  far  beyond  that  of  these  Chinese  primitives.  Thus 
o-tiy89-iAaft^ava>  to  collect  into  one,  by  dropping  a  preposition  can  be  easily  re- 
duced to  €TiXafifayco;  but  this  latterdoesnotexaltitselftotherankofa  primi- 
tive by  producing  two  derivatives.  We  properly  ascfend  higher,  to  the  roo* 
^fb^avo),  which  produces  above  fifty.  We  may  therefore  exclude  from  the 
rank  of  primitives,  not  only  the  1 726  which  produceeach  only  one  philological 
shoot,  but  even  those  that  produce  only  ttco  ;  which  will  be  found  to  be  four 
hundred  and  fifty-two  of  the  remaining  2141.  This  will  leave  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  characters  as  forming  the  great  mass  4^f  the 
language,  which  is  evident  from  comparing  them ;  the  n26  which  produce 
one  derivative  each,  can  of  course  produce  only  1726;  and  the  45^  pro- 
ducing two  each,  only  904;  taken  together,  2630.  So  that  if  we  estimate  the 
number  produced  by  the  3867  primitives  at  twenty-five  thousand  (five-sixtha 
of  thirty  thousand,)  2178  of  these  primitives,  if  we  may  thus  term  them,  will 
produce  only  2630  derivatives,  while  the  remaining  1689  will  produce 
22,370.  These  then  are  the  real  primitives  of  the  language ;  few  indeed,  yet 
sufficiently  numerous  for  the  purpose  of  forming  it ;  for  were  we  to  divide  the 
twenty-two  thousand  derivatives  equally  among  these  sixteen  hundred  and 
ninety  primitives,  this  would  give  scarcely  ^/eeit  to  each  of  them ;  a  inuch 
fewer  number  than  a  Greek  primitive  in  general  produces ;  someof  whicb^ 
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as  Tieyw  for  example^  produce  more  than  two  hundred  derivatives,  which  is 
more  than  double  the  number  produced  by  any  Chinese  primitive.^ 


Were  we  further  to  deem  the  elements  themselves  primitives^  which  of- 
fice they  really  fill,  as  well  as  that  of  formatives,  (since  of  two  elements  uni- 
ted, the  one  to  which  the  forming  element  is  added,  must  be  the  primitive,) 
we  should  find,  that  as  there  are  scarcely  3600  characters  produced  by  the 
union  of  two  with  each  other,  each  of  the  214  could  not  on  an  average  claim 
a  greater  number  of  derivatives  than  sixteen  each.  It  would  indeed  be  easy 
to  shew  by  examples  that  this  mode  of  classing  the  elements  in  their  union 
with  each  other,  has  much  the  advantage  in  elucidating  the  sense  from  the 
connection  of  the  two  elements.      If  we  then  add  the  S14  elements  to  the 
1689  primitives,  we  shall  have  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  cha- 
racters producing  nearly  the  whole  language,  and  this  by  associating  with 
themselves  as  formatives,  214  of  their  own  number.  The  manner  in  which 
this  simplifies  the  language,  is  too  apparent  to  need  pointing  out.  By  be- 

*  Tbe  followins  statement,  ivhich  is  the  resaU  of  repented  examinitioo,  fvill  shew  pretty  accurately  what 
tfaare  each  of  tbeae  primitives  has  in  producing  the  langaage : 


Of  the  1689  prtmitivety  those  which  produce 
Three  derivatives  are  about,         .        .       . 
Those  which  produce  Four  each* 
Those  which  produce  Five,       .         .         . 
Those  which  produce  Six,        ... 
Those  which  furnish  Seven,      ... 
Those  which  furnish  Eight,     ... 
Those  furnishingVMine,       •       - 
Those  furnishing  Ten,  •       •       -^ 

Those  furnishing  Eleven,        .       .       - 
Those  furnishing  Twelve,       ... 
Those  furnishing  Thirteen,       ... 
Those  furjiisbing  Fifleen,      .       .       .       . 


Those  furnishing  Fourteen,         •       •       •  29 

383  Those  furnishing  Sixteen,         -       -       -  25 

^  134  Those  furnishing  Seventeen,       - '       -       -  26 

122  Those  furnishing  from  Eighteen  to  Twenty,  69 

-  89  Those  furnishing  from  twenty  to 

-  83                  Twenty-five, 91 

66  Those  fumishing  from  Twenty-five  to  Thirty,  66 

63  Those  producing  from  Thirty  to  Forty,     -  138 

61  Those  producing  from  Forty  to  Fifty,      -  75 

41  Those  producing  from  Fifty  to  Sixty,      -  27 

37  Those  which  produce  from  Sixty  to  Seventy- 

38  four,  the  highest  number  of  derivativesspring- 
30                iog  from  one  primitive,         •        •        .  9 
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coining  fiilly  acquainted  with  these  nineteen  hundred  characterSj  a  man  is  in 
possession  of  all  the  materials  of  which  the  language  is  formed;  and  if  th€ 
principles  already  mentioned,  run  through  the  formation  of  the  whole  kn« 
guage,  his  noticing  the  effect  produced  by  adding  the  various  formatives  to 
a  few  of  them^  must  assist  him  in  giving  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  at  their  effect  . 
when  united  with  the  rest 

It  is  somewhat  singular^  that  in  the  number  of  its  primitives^  the  Chinese 
language,  widely  differentasit  is  in  its  structure,  should  correspond  so  nearly 
with  both  the  Greek  and  the  Sungskrit  languages.  Of  the  two  kinds  of 
primitives  which  Nugent  gives  as  the  basis  of  the  Greek  language,  the  first 
and  most  important  part  contains  about  2100,  and  the  second  part^  deemed 
lets  important,  about  1500.  Thus,  without  taking  into  the  account  deriva- 
tives which  may  happen  to  produce  one  or  two  other  words,  the  number  of 
Greek  primitives,  nearly  equals  the  largest  number  of  Chinese  primitives, 
even  if  we  include  these  which  produce  only  one  derivative ;  while  the  first 
and  most  important  part  of  them  exceeds  in  number  the  roost  important  part 
of  the  Chinese  primitives.  The  1760  Sungskrit  dhatoos  also,  exceed  the  most 
important  part  in  number,  and  if  we  were  to  call  these  primitives  too,  which 
after  receiving  one  preposition,  still  form  two  or  three  words  by  associating 
anew  other  prepositions,  the  number  would  fully  equal  the  number  of  Chi- 
nese characters  here  termed  primitives. 


Of  the  various  CLASSES  op  the  PRIMITIVES, 

Havingascertained  the  existence  and  thenumber  of  the  Chinese  primitives. 
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I 

it  will  perhaps  throw  further  light  on  the  language  if  we  examine  minute- 
ly the  characters  which  compose  them.  We  might  indeed,  as  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  apply  this  name  to  the  elements  themselves,  as  most  of  ihem 
really  form  derivatives  by  receiving  other  elememts.  Nor  do  they  form  a 
profusion  ;  in  this  respect  they  are  equalled  by  these  we  arc  now  treating  of 
as  primitives.  But  in  one  respect  they  differ  from  these ;  the  elements  al- 
most exclusively  perform  the  office  offormatives,  very  few  of  the  1689  pri- 
mitives serving  as  fo^matives,  and  these  only  in  an  instance  or  two.  Leav- 
ing them  therefore^  we  come  to  the  real  Primitives ;  and  on  examining  these 
it  will  be  found  that  the  greater  part  of  them  consist  of  those  characters  al- 
ready described  as  probably  the  first  formed,  or  the  original  characters  of 
the  language.     They  may  be  included  under  three  classes  : 

I.  The  first  class  consists  of  those  characters  which  are  formed  from  an 
element  by  some  addition  that,  taken  alone,  has  no  meaning.  They  arc 
therefore  not  formed  by  the  union  of  two  ideas,  for  if  divided,  the  two  parts 
do  not  convey  each  .a  distinct  idea.  These  then  are  the  next  remove  from 
the  elements  themselves.     Among  them  are  -fjir  shed,  an  age,  the  present 

age  or  state  of  things  ;  which  is  placed  underneath ^yih,  one,  as  its  key ; 

but  the  other  part  conveys  no  distinct  idea.  From  this^  which  is  a  character 
much  in  use,  are  formed  tiventy-two  derivatives,  by  its  receiving  separa*ely 
as  many  of  the  elements.  Another  character  of  the  same  kind  is  fc|r"mm,  the 
people,  the  multitude,  which  is  formed  from  tf-sAc^,  a  tribe,  by  an  addition^ 
however,  which  of  itself  means  nothing^  This  primitive  producestwenty-eighj 
derivatives  The  character^-i^frm,  now,  is  another  of  these;  which  is  formed 
by  placing  two  strokes  beneath  the  element  Kyin,  man,  but  these  two  strokes 
have  no  meaning  of  themselves.      This  character^  which  is  in  common  use. 
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produces  noless  than  sixty-two  derivatives.      To  these  may  also  be  added  the 

negati¥e>|>jL  j)A^  not,  equally  common,  which  is  classed  underneath yHh, 

one  ;  but  the  lower  part  of  it  forms  no  character.       This  produces  thirty- 
five  derivatives.  y^Khtfeu,  to  seek^  is  another  of  these  characters :  the  lower 
part  of  it  isyff^sAooij  water ;  but  the  addition  ^lade,  the  upper  part^  conveys^ 
no  idea  of  itself.     This  character  gives  birth  to'  thirty-nine  derivatives. 
J^L  wjf,  fear,  is  another;  the  upper  part  of  which  is  \\\  Vhj/en,  a  field ;  but 
the  lower  part  is  no  complete  character.     This  produces  twenty-six  deriva- 
tives. We  may  also  mention    ishyang,  above,  and  J2K  pun,  the  root,  the 
formation  of  both  which  has  been  already  described  :  the  formqr  of  them  pro- 
duces three  derivatives ;  and  the  latter  seventeen.        To  these  we  may  add 
ttl  yen,  from,  flowing  from,  &c.  which  is  also  formed  from  pfj  Vhyen,  a 
field,  by  lengthening  the  middle  perpendicular  stroke,  and  thus  formed,  it 
becomes  the  root  of  thirty  five  derivatives.  A  considerable  number  of  others . 
might  be  adduced ;  but  I  shall  only  mention  thepronoun;|p^ttgo,  I,  the  key  or 
root  of  which  is  ^Jk^  Artoo,  a  lance,  or  sword  ;  but  the  other  part  is  no  com- 
plete character ;  it  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  the  abbreviated  character  for 
Zf^  9hy6u,i\\e  hand ;  but  the  middle  horizontal  stroke  is  wanting.  This  cha- 
racter is  the  root  of  twenty-seven  derivatives.  It  may  be  asked,  '*  What  can 
these  characters  be  ?''  Elements  they  are  not;  nor,  strictly  speaking,  are  they 
Compoun4  characters ;  for  if  divided  they  have  no  meaning.      They  must 
therefore  be  either  those  representations  of  things  which  are  not  elements, 
or  characters  of  the  third  class  which  indicate  their  meaning  by  their  form 
and  position.  This  class  forms  about  a  fourth  of  the  1689  primitives. 

II.  The  second  class  of  these  primitives  consists  of  the  Compound  cha* 
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ractera  already  described.  These  are  of  several  linds^  among  the  first  of 
which  are  ^F  fhyen,  heaven^  ^hich  is  formed  by  adding  ^—^yih,  one,  to 
y^<a,  great;  which  character  thus  formed,  becomes  the  root  of  nineteen 
more.  I|t  Choong,  the  midst,  right,  &c.  is  another,  which  is  formed  by  draw- 
ing a  perpendicular  stroke  through  PI  ArAotJ,  the  moiith;ind  becomes  the  root 
of  a  similar  number.  To  these  we  may  add  the  auxiliary  character  ^^^p^h, 
must,  should,  &c.  which  is  formed  by  drawing  an  oblique  stroke  through 
JIT*  ^*^i  "*®  heart,  and  after  being  formed  gives  rise  to  forty-three  de- 
rivatives ;  TPteAing,  right,  just,  which  is  formed  by  placing  the  horizontal 

fitroke ^ylh,  one,  above  \  Y  tehee,  to  stop,  and  afterwardsbecomes  the  root 

of  twenty-one  characters;  and  lastly  {j[^^cAyoiJA,  to  come  out  or  forth,  which 
is  formed  by  placing  ^  ts'hdo,  springing  grass,  above  J^jftA^fn,  a  cavern 
or  aperture ;  and  then  becomes  the  root  of  no  less  than  forty*  seven  characters. 
Respecting  this  class,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  should  be  referred  to  the 
third,  which  indicate  their  meaning  from  their  form  and  position,  or  to  the 
lburth,the  first  class  of  the  compound  characters:  but  as  there  are  in  them 
two  characters  distinct  and  complete,  they  are  placed  here.  The  reader  will 
however  judge  for  himself  whether  they  indicate  their  meaning  most  strongly 
from  their  component  parts,  or  from  their  position  when  united ;  if  the 
former,  they  belong  to  the  class  of  Compounds,  but  if  the  latter,  they  must 
be  referred  to  the  first  class  of  primitives,  in  which  case  that  class  will  be  in- 
creased to  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  number. 

Respecting  the  next  division  of  this  class  of  primitives,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  being  really  compounded  of  two  others.  Of  this  kind  are 
PP%en,  fright,  confused  noise,  &c.  formed  by  adding  f:^  ftAa«,amouth,to 
itself^  and  which  produces  six  derivatives;  and^^cAee,  knowledge,  which  as 
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already  mentiotied^  is  formed  hom^^ch'hee,  an  arrow^  straight^  direct^ right, 
and  )pf  khou,  a  month;  and  then  becomes  the  root  of  sixteen  derivatives. 
Thus  also^lj/e^,  profit,  is  formed  from^^l^Atoo^  corn  in  the  ear^         ij  tao,    ^ 
to  cut,  and  afterwards  produces  sixteen.      1^  Yin,  cause,  &c.  is  formed  by 
placing 'Trvt^,  great,  within  P7  Atijy,  an  inclosure,  and  becomes  the  root  of 
twenty-nine  derivatives.     The  character^^^/irun,  to  divide,  is  another  of 
these,  which,  it  has  been  already  said,  is  formed  oty^p&h,  eight,  and  /J  tao, 
a  knife :  when  thus  formed,  it  becomes  the  root  of  no  less  than  sixty-two 
derivatives.      Of  the  same  class  is  ^  kih,  joy,  happiness,  which  is  formed 
by  placing— [-  shee,  or  si,  learned,  above  ^  khou,  the  mouth,  and  becomes 
the  root  of  forty  derivatives :  and>^cAad,  to  call,  formed  by  adding  7j  tao,  y' 
a  knife,  to  P  khou,  the  mouth,  which  is  the  root  of  no  less  than  fifty-five 
characters.    The  character  ^M  Arya,  to  add,  is  another,  which  is  formed 
by  uniting  yj  tih,  strength,  to  |I|  khou,  the  mouth,  and  which  furnishes 
thirty-one  derivatives.      To  these  may  be  added  the  chan^cter:::^/r^A,  some   . 
one,  formed  by  placing  Jl}  khou,  the  mouth,  beneath   A^  chei,  to  follow^     ' 
and  which  then  produces  sixty-one  derivatives. 

HI.  Those  primitives  which  are  formed  Sy  three  united  elements,  of  which 
if  one  be  taken  away  the  other  two  have  no  meaning,  may  be.  termed  the 
Third  Class.  These  however  are  very  few.  Of  those  which  contain 
three  of  the  same  element  united,  scarcely  fifty  exist  in  the  whole  language, 
and  among  these,  two  in  several  instances  previously  unite  to  form  another 
character.  This  is  not  however  the  case  with  all.  Three  of  the  character, 
./>•  sin,  the  heart  or  mind,  are  united  to  form  j^Sj^^^^^^  "^*  union,  but 
doubt  or  uncertainty ;  which  character  then  becomes  the  root  of  five  deri va« 
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lives.  Three  of  the  character  yj  lih,  strength  are  nnited^  and  fotm^^hyih, 
union  of  soul,  which  afterwards  becomes  the  root  of  fourteen  derivatives. 
The  character  [pj  t'hoong,  together,  with,  Ac.  is  formed  of  three  different 
elements,  pi  khdn,  a  cavern,— ^lA,  one,  and  p  kk4^u,  the  mouth,  of  which 
I  am  not  certain  that  any  two  form  a  previous  union.  This  character^  thus  form- 
ed, becomes  theroot  of  fifty-fiv^  others.  Another  example  of  these  must  suflBce, 
which  shall  be  the  primitive  x^  hdh,  to  collect^  to  unite.  This  is  formed  by 

placing  - ^yih,  one,  and  p|  khou,  the  mouth,  beneath  J\2fin,  a  man ;  and 

when  thus  formed,  it  becomes  the  root  of  no  less  than  seventy-four  derivativesn 
the  highest  number  produced  by  any  primitive.  These  two  classes,  the  Second 
and  Third,  which  are  evidently  selected  from  the  original  Compound  charac- 
ters already  mentioned,  form  nearlyonehalf  of  the  1 689  primitives ;  so  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  primitives  consist  of  the  characters  already  described^ 
as  probably  ih^  first  formed  in  the  language.  That  all  of  these  characters 
do  not  become^primiti  ves,  will  excite  no  surprize  in  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  formation  of  language  ;  there  are  many  Greek  verbs,  evidently  pri- 
mitives, but  from  which  scarcely  a  single  derivative  can  be  found. 

IV.  We  come  now  to  the  Fourth  Class  of  these  primitives ;  a  class  not 
numerous,  but  by  no  me|ins  uninteresting.  It  consists  of  derivatives  from  the 
three  foregoing  classes,  exalted  by  use  to  the  rank  of  primitives.  These 
also  contain  several  varieties.  «Among  the  first  of  these  are  characters  form- 
ed from  the /rs2  class  of  these  primitives,  namely  those  which  if  divided 
have  no  meaning.  Such  is  the  i n terrogati ve ^^foi,  which  is  formed  by 
adding  |I|  khoii;  the  mouth,  to  Jjj^  p6h,  not,  already  mentioned  as  a  pri- 
mitive producing  thirty- five  derivatives,  one  of  which  is  this  character/o^;.; 
which  also  becomes  a  primitive,  and  produces  eighteen  characters.  The  sub* 
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stantive  "tjfej^gft.  a  leaf,  is  another  instance^  which  is  formed  by  adding  to 
the  character  -Wh  ahei,  the  present  state  or  age^  moHhf  ^^  a  tree ;  and 
being  thus  formed  becomes  itself  the  root  of  forty-two  derivatives.  The 
adverb  >^^  kin^  now,  amidst  its  sixty-two  derivatives,  has  two  which  are  ex- 
alted to  the  rank  of  primitives :  these  wte^^^Vhan,  covetons,  formed  by  unitr 
ing  ^p^,  something'precious,  with^>^ftm^  now,  and  which  then  produces 
five  derivatives  ;  and^^j^dn^  intoxicated,  formed  by  placing  ^fj^a<$,  ex- 
panding, beneath  kin,  now,  and  which  afterwards  becomes  the  root  of  nine 

other  characters. Another  variety  of  this  class  consists  of  certain  d<eriva- 

tives  springing  from  the  second  and  «A£rd  classes  of  primitives,  the  Compound 
bnes  already  described.  Among  these  are  Emfpung,  to  fall  from  an  eminence, 
formed  by  placing  ljl«  Ay  aw,  a  mountain,  above  BBp'Atiwg.  a  friend,  and 
which  then  becomes  a  primitive  producing  ten  derivatives.  f^Lydh,  brief, 
short,  is  another  of  the  same  kind :  it  is  formed  by  B.ddifig>Qrkdh,  any  one,  to 
prf  rAyen,  a  field,  and  then  becomes  the  root  of  four  derivatives.  T^he 
adjective  ^pfcftec,  wonderful,  prodigious,  is  another  of  these,  which  is  form- 
ed by  uniting  pT  kh6,  ability,  with^^^f ^,  great,  and  thus  formed,  produces 
iforty»nine  derivatives,  a  greater  number  than  even  its  parent  kh6,  which 
produces  only  forty-three.  Others  might  be  adduced ;  but  we  hasten  to  no>- 
lice. 

Another  division  of  this  class,  which  may  be  termed  Derivatives  ofderi" 
vatiies :  it  consists  of  characters  actually  formed  from  some  of  the  derivatives, 
and  which  then  become  the  root  of  others.  Among  these  some  are  singular 
enough,  but  few  more  so  than  one  or  two  formed  fromj^p'Aiw,  order,  rank, 
&C.    This  character,  which  is  itself  a  derivative,  formed  by  adding  another 
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moathi  tonp^^ni  frigH  confused  noise^  a  primitive  already  mentioned,  be* 
cones  itself  a  primitive,  and  produces  seven  other  characters.  Of  these  seven, 
several  become  primitives  in  their  turn,  among  which  the  two  mostremarkable 
are  ►S^  ts^hao,  birds  singing  in  concert,  formed  by  adding  thereto  y^mooh, 
a  tree;  and  |^  khtfu,  something  hidden,  formed  by  its  uniting  with  I    ; 
a  box  or  chest ;  which  last  produces  no  less  than  forty-seven  derivatives !  Nor 
does  the  race  end  here;  of  this  progeny  .^^  lyen,  a  box  for  perfumes,  or 
according  to  others,  for  a  mirror,  formed  by  adding  to  khyu,  the  forma- 
tive "^^  ta,  great,  still  produces  two  derivatives;  and  ^g  feAyeM,  a  species  of 
thorn,  formed  by  placing  -^^  ts'hdo,  grass,  above  it,  produces  one.      The 
character^^  looi,  to  heap  up,  is  almost  equally  remarkable  for  its  philologi- 
cal race :  it  becomes  a  primitive,  and  produces  no  less  than  thirty-three  deriva- 
tives ;  and  of  these,  mp  loot,  to  throw  up  an  entrenchment,  formed  by  uniting 
with  it, —p^  Choo^  the  earth,  becoming  a  primitive,  produces  eight  deriva- 
tives :  and  ^F  looi,  to  bind,  to  involve  in  eviU  formed  by  placing  beneath  it 
^^i|^ srlk,  produces  five.  Another  maybe  mentioned,  a  very  common  charac- 
ter^Bcnting,  ability,  which  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  primitive  EI  yuen,  to 
move  or  shake^  (composed  of^^j/oM,  flesh,  and  ^^  toe,  mean,  low,)  two  of 
the  character,  \^  Pei,  a  spoon,  &c.  placed  over  each  other ;  and  which  in  its 
turn  becominga  primitive,  proves  the  root  of  sixteen  derivatives.  One  of  these 
-^^  pa,  to  stop,  formed  by  adding  thereto  |llt  Wang,  a  net^  emulating  its 
parent,  becomes  the  root  of  eleven  derivatives ;  and  even  one  of  these, 
^gP'Ae^,  the  Serval,*  which  has  m\  h6,  fire,  placed  underneath  pa,  pro- 
duces two  derivatives  more.    Another  of  this  kind  mustsuffice,  the  negative 
lA^  woo,  not  having :  it  is  formed  by  adding  to   ^  .  Vhou,  as  some  say ;  but  as 
others  say,  to^\^^^'  entrance,  soitiething  which  in  itself  has  no  meaning. 


•  Felissenral. 
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Thus  formed,  it  gives  birth  to  three  derivmtiYes :  oae  of  which.'W  kdk,  to  heg, 
formed  by  adding  to  the  primitive^/^pad,  a  rolling  up,  produces  three  more. 
One  of  this  third  generation,  J^hoh,  wherefore  ?  formed  by  placing  above  it 
FJ^iiJf^',  to  say,  gives  birth  to  no  less  than  fifty-six:  and  of  this  fourth 
generation,  ^^^  koh,  a  certain  herb  from  which  thin  cloth  is  made,  formed 
by  placing  above  that,  -^^ta'hao,  grass,  becomes  a  primitive  toOj  and  gives 
birth  to  twenty-four  more.  From  these  examples  it  is  easy  to  see  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  the  force  of  a  Chinese  compound  without  an  acquaintance 
,with  the  previous  confbinations  of  its  component  parts;  and  how  much  this^ 
therefore,  enters  into  a  radical  knowledge  of  the  language. 

There  are  several  primitives  which  do  not  strictly  belong  to  either  of  the 
classes  already  mentioned.  Stich  are  those  which  are  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  primitives.  These  are  far  from  being  numerous  ^  but  -H-Aro,  an 
appellative  for  an  elder  brother,  is  one  of  this  kind :  it  is  formed  by  placing 
the  character  pi  kho^  ability,  above  itself;  and  thus  formed,  becomes  the 
root  of  eleven  derivatives.  Another  of  these  is  formed  by  placing  llf  to^, 
a  thorn,  a  primitive  producing  twenty-one  characters,  above  itself,  which 
then  forms  ^£&^*sad,  a  species  of  the  plumb :  and  this  produces  six  others. 
More  might  be  mentioned,  but  this  part  of  the  subject  shall  be  closed  by 
noticing  ^^  shyao,  long  Hfe,  formed  of  five  different  characters,  namely, 
"^sd,  a  learned  man,  to  which  is  added,  — #  which  is  properiy  no  character; 
to  that    I    koong,  art,  then ^yift,  one;  underneath  which  are  placed 

ft  khou,  the  mouth,  and-^l-"  ts'Atriin,  an  inch.*  This  compound  becomes 

«  These  two  last  fono  the  character  fti^  which  it  a  Tiilg«r  form  of  <f  AuA,  to  blame,  to  reproYc* 
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the  root  of  no  less  than  forty^four  characters.  Thus  then  are  forped  the 
Primitives  of  the  Chinese  language:  the  greater  part  of  them  consisting  of 
those  characters  which  were  in  all  probability  the  first  formed  among  the 
Chinese  characters^  and  the  rest,  about  a  fourth,  ^f  such  derivatives  from 
them  as  have  been  roost  frequently  in  use. 

Of  the    PORMATIVES. 

Having  thus  considered  the  various  classes  of  th^  Primitives,  it  seems  pro* 
per  that  we  should  take  some  notice  of  the  Formatives,  or  the  characters 
which  form  the  derivatives  by  being  added  separately  to  t)ie  primitives. 
These  are  the  two  hundred  and  fourteen  elements ;  between  which  and  the 
primitives^  the  performing  of  this  office  seems  to  form  the  grand  distinction. 
Many  of  the  latter  are  far  more  simple  in  their  formation  than  some  of  the 
elements ;  and  considered  merely  as  primitives,  they  give  rise  to  a  greater 
number  of  derivatives :  such  is  certainly  the  case  with>^*  A^,  which  is  the 
root  of  seventy-four  derivatives.  But  K6  does  not  discharge  the  double 

function  of  primitive  and  formative :  although  it  receives  no  less  than  sixty- 
nine  elements  to  form  as  many  separate  characters,  it  is  seldom  if  ever  uni- 
ted with  another  primitive.  Some  instances  occur  indeed^  in  which  a  pri- 
mitive is  added  to  itself  to  form  a  new  character ;  of  which  two  or  three 
examples  have  just  been  given.  But  these  instances  are  very  rare;  and 
,  those  wherein  one  primitive  is  added  to  another,,  are  still  fewer,  although  one 
'  or  two  may  f  osaibly  be  found.  ^^Kin,  now,  as  a  primitive  receives  sixty- 
two  separate  elements  to  form  that  number  of  derivatives;  but  it  is  scarcely 
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foand  as  a  formative ;  while  tlie  element  /^  Kit,  a  man,  as  a  primitive  receives 
only  twenty-three  other  elements,  (it  forming  that  number  of  derivatives ;)  but 
as  a  formative  it  is  added  to  more  than  seven  hundred  primitives.  This  there* 
fore  seems  to  furnish  us  with  the  reason  why  the  elements  were  selected  as  the 
keys  or  characters  under  which  the  others  should  be  arranged.  Eyen^^^y&h, 
a. pipe,  is  added  as  a  formative  to  no  less  than  thirteen  compound  characters 
or  primitives,  but  perhaps  no  one  of  the  primitives  can  be  found  added  as  a 
formative  to  three  others.  To  the  elements  then  the  office  of  forming  deri- 
vatives seems  almost  exclusively  confined. 


But  although  the  office  of  forming  other  characters  seems  thus  confined 
to  the  elements,  it  is  far  from  being  common  to  them  all  in  an  equal  degree. 
So  far  indeed,  that  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  form  only  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty  derivatives ;  while  merely  the  three  elements  for  grass ,  wa- 
ter, and  the  hand,  form  above  three  thousand  seven  hundred.  There  are 
sixty  of  the  elements  which  form  no  less  than  twenty-five  thousand^  the  great 
mass  of  the  language:  these  sixty  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give^  with 
the  number  formed  by  each  of  them.     . 


MHl  grassj  forms 

US3 

j_j   a  word, 

-      7Si 

y|J^  water,        - 

1333 

^  a  man, 

-   .      78d 

^  the  hand,     .    • 

1012 

x^  metals,        -  .     - 

-       719 

O   the  mout)i, 

983 

ft  •*  '**^'        ■        ■ 

-        67« 

j\J^  the  heart, 

-     956 

/»■*  a  woman,        -        - 

-    634 

^  iaiecto, 

.       804 

^rawsilk,       -       - 

-     687 
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J^  a  bird,       -       -       -        617 

'  hp  leather, 

290 

j^  flesb,        -        -        .        577 

^^  a  boundary, 

279 

l|  f  a  mountain,       -         •         569 

jgl  the  evening, 

249 

PI  the  eye,        -        -        -       554 

t|]  a  napkin. 

-       247 

JJC   fire,        ...      -      545 

-5^  to  strike  lighdj, 

•     >       241 

J^  the  foot,        ...     504 

^t  to  run. 

-       240 

^  fish,       -       -       -       -    491 

^  run. 

-       -     236 

^     sickness,       -       -       -      470 

/     a  roof,  &c. 

-       -     225 

y^  clothing,         ...     466 

^^  disheTelled  hair. 

-      -     223 

~p  the  earth,        ...    463 

^  pearl,       - 

-     -      216 

A-*  a  Btoqe,        -        .       .       447 

Pr  a  door. 

213 

-|\  precioas  stones,       -       -    418 

-cfc  a-cow, 

211 

^/^adog,         -         -       -       412 

;^rice,       - 

-     205 

^aho'rse,        -        -        -       410 

A*^  debt,  to  owe. 

-        -        196 

P   the  sun,       -       -       -        381 

>l^aroof, 

.       -        193 

^^  corn  in  the  ear,       -       .     346. 

^evil,       -       - 

-       -     190 

gacity,&c.       -        -       -    345 
>^  to  eat,          -       -       -       343 

/||  toshew,&c.         -       -        179 
^  slow  or  gentle  moti<»,     -    172 

i   acarriagej      -        -        -     340 

-J^  a  ship. 

-        -       166 

y^  irregular  motion^        -      .    323 

^1  short  feathers. 

'    -.      -      167 

^J  a  knife,       -       -       -        309 

-if^  a  bone. 

-       -        137 
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y^  bricks,  Sec.       •           • 

160 

SblacknesB,      -    . 

-^f-  the  eye-brow,       • 

155 

J^  the  wind, 

Pj  a  field,       -       -         - 

149 

4*> 

146 
145 


These  then  are  the  principal  formatives,  ^hich^  like  prepositions,  particles, 
and  other  formatives both  in  the  Greek  and  Sungskrit  languages,  though  not 
in  precisely  the  same  way,  combine  themselves  with  the  primitives  to  form 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  language.  This  allusion  to  Greek  formatives 
may  perhaps  seem  strange  to  some  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
the  prepositions  as  almost  the  only  formatives  in  that  language.    .  A  close 
/examination  of  the  subject,  however,  will  shew  that  the  Greek  language  has 
many  formatives  beside  the  prepositions :  the  particles^  su,Sv^^&c.  have  nearly 
as  great  a  share  in  forming  the  language  as  some  of  the  prepositions*  Nor 
is  this  olGce  confined  to  particles:  the  reader  conversant  with  Greek  will  be 
able  to  recollect  many  substantives  and  adjectives,  which  enter  into  the  for* 
nation  of  nearly  as  great  n  number  of  words  as  some  of  these  Chinese  for- 
matives.  The  co-incidence  in  meaning  which  certain  of  these  have  with  some 
of  the  Chinese  formatives,  seems  worthy  of  a  cursory  remark;  such  as,  that 
between  a  man  (9)*  and  w^p,  which  forms  about  75  Greek  compounds^ 


A  lanfey(  18)  and  o^usy  forming  about  100 
Again,  (29)  and  ava,  — —  500 

The  earth,  (32)  and  yij,  50 

Great,  (37)  and  fAsyaSi  * 80 

Ji  woman,  (38]  and  ywi/ij,  20 

A  son,  (39)  and  vgo^,  — -  140 


Little,  small,  (42)  and  oXiyo^,  or  jxix^o^,  70 

Self,  (49)  and  auro  160 

The  hand,  (64)  and  ;Ctfip,  50 

Well-proportioned,  (167)andxaXXo^,  120 
Evil,  (78)  and  Su^,  — -  400 

To  compare,  (81)  and  i<ro^,  or  b/to^,  140 


'      •  These  Buinbers  refer  to  those  affixed  to  (he  Slements  In  the  S)  noptia  of  them  begionUig  p.  7,  io  which  the 
/tader  can  easily  refer.  ^ 
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Water,  (85)  and  uSaig,  forming  about  60 

Fire,  (86)  and  ?ruf,  140 

A  cow,  (93)  and  3»^,  90 

A  dog,  (94)  and  xuvij,  50 

Sweet,  (99)  and  /ttsX/,  70 

Life,  (100)  and  ?a>i3,  • 60 

The  eye,  (109)  and  o^tg^  50 

A  stone,  (112)  and  XiJio^,  30 

To  stand  erect,  ( 1 17)  and  ra«>> 40 


A  ship,  (139)  and  vaup,          about  36 
Uuning,  (155)andra;fy^,         40. 

Gold,  &c.  (l&f)  and  ;f§w<ro5,  100. 

Long,  (168)  and  [JLCLTc^o^^  60 

False,  (175)  and  \|/5t>S73^,  60 

A  horse,  (187)  and  Itttpp,         -^ 90 

High,  (189)  and  u^og,     '         60 

Black,  dark,  (203)  and fi£Xap, 55 

With  several  others. 


These  Greek  formativcs  do  not  indeed  combine  thomsclves  with  their 
primitives  precisely  on  the  same  principle  with  the  Chines-e  formativcs, 
which  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  two  languages  so  very  diiTerent  in  their 
nature.  However,  in  this  they  agree  with  the  Chiaese  fqrmatives,  that  most 
of  them  express  distinct  ideas  prior  to  their  being  united  with  (,he  primitives 
to  form  new  words,  and  convey  something  of  their  own  meaning  to  theuew 
words  which  they  form :  and 'it  is  somewhat  singular  tliat  two  nations  so  en- 
tirely different  from  each  other,  should,  in  such  a  ntumber  of  instances,  fix 
#n  formativcs  which  so  nearly  co^incide  in  the  ideas  they  convey. 

FORMATION  op  the  DERIVATIVES. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  last  part  of  this  subject,  that  of  considering  the 
Efftci  of  the  formativcs  and  primitives  iinited.  Here  perhaps  we  have  less 
to  guide  us  than  in  either  of  the  former  parts :  this,  however,  while  it  should 
guard  us  against  dogmatic  assertion,  should  by  no  means  discourage  us  from 
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diliffent  inquiry.  Among  the  six  classes  of  which  the  characters  have  been 
already  said  to  be  composed,  we  slmll  undoubtedly  find  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  derivatives  formed  on  the  principles  of  the/our^A,  which  combines  the 
meaning  of  two  characters  to  produce  a  third;  and  a  few  on  those  of  the 
sixthf  which  combines  the  meaningof  the  species  with  theimagined  sound  of 
the  individual  character.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  a  few  may  be  found  formed 
on  the  principle  of  the  <Aird  class,  which  indicates  the  meaning  by  the  position 
or  form  of  the  characters  united ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  many  will  be  found 
of  the^rsf  class,  representations  or  picturcsj  of  objects.  In  some  instances 
however  theformativesmay  probably  be  found  united  tp  the  primitives  un- 
derstood in  a  figurative  sense,  as  well  as  to  them  in  tlieir  natural  and  proper 
meaning ;  and  in  some  others^  the  compound  may  have  been  formed  either 
from  caprice,  or  from  circumstances  beyond  even  pur  guess  at  this  distance 
^time. 

The  general  idea  among  the  Chinese  lexicographers  seems  to  be,  that  the 
formative  (or eIement)oughtto express  the  thing  whichmodifies,or  connects 
itself  with  the  idea  suggested  by  the  primitive.  Thus  they  would  esteem 
it  improper  to  place  a  character  which  in  any  way  suggests  the  idea  of  fire/ 
vuiderneath  the  element  for  water ;  or  to  class  a  character  which  suggests  the 
idea  of  an  animal,  under  elements  signifying  things  inanimate  :  and  the 
rectifying  of  this  incongruity  in  classing  the  characters,  is  mentioned  by  the 
Compilers  of  the  Imperial  Dictionary^  as  one  object  which  they  constantly 
kept  in  view.  If  this  idea  were  strictly  and  universally  observed^  we  should 
have  a  certain  rule  to  guide  us;  the  primitive  would  be  a  kind  of  adjective/ 
imparting  some  quality  or  mode  of  existence  to  the  formative;  and  indeed 
something  of  it  may  be  ol)serve.d  in  certain  of  the  following  derivativei.   • 

(53 
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Thus  p.  54?,  the  primitive  shei}  current,  or  quickly  moving,  requires  a 
mouth  in  order  to  convey  the  idea  of  ''  verbose  :"^  a  mouth  is  therefore  the 
formative.  But ''  intelligent"^ seems  to  require  the  addition  of  a  heart,  ra- 
ther than  of  a  mouth  ;  and  the  heart  is  found  to  be  the  formative.  Yet  if  this 
jcan  be  traced  in  those  characters  which  express  sensible  objects,  as  birds, 
beasts,  the  parts  of  the  body,  &c.  the  diversified  nature  of  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  almost  forbids  our  expecting  to  find  it  constantly  realized  in 
those  characters  which  are  intended  to  express  them.  It  may  however  be 
useful  to  keep  the  idea  in  view,  as  well  as  to  enquire  aa  we  proceed,  whether 
the  Pormatives  commonly  modify  the  meaning  of  the  primitives,  as  the 
prepositions  per,  in,  ad,  cQtiy  sub,  &c.  modify  the  meaning  of  scribo,  to 
write,  while  the  Primitives  communicate  a  general  idea  to  the  formatives ; 

.  or  whether  the  formative  and  the  primitive  equally  conjoin  their  force  ia 
the  character  produced.     We  may  also  further  enquire  whether  the  forma- 
tives have  generally  the  same  effect  in  forming  a  character,  or  whether  the 
effect  b^  arbitrary,  differing  in  one  character  from  that  in  another.         An 
attentive  observation  of  these  particulars  will  greatly  assist  us  in  forming 
our  ideas  of  the  priiiciples  on  which  the  characters  are  united  to  each  other. 
But  in  order  tothis,  it  seems  necessary,  to  examine  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  primitives  so  as  to  embrace  ex>ery  derivative  formed  from  them  :  were 
we  to  select  only  a  few  of  the  derivatives  produced  by  any  one,  the  result 
could  not  be  entirely  satisfactory,  as  the  remaining  derivatives,  if  examined, 
might  contradict  any  conclusions  drawn  from  a  number  selected  for  the 
purpose.  We  proceed  therefore  to  examine  a  few  primitives  taken  from  each 
of  the  classes,  already  mentioned,  with  all  the  derivatives  they  produce. 
Since  the  Elements  have  been  termed  primitives  as  well  as  formatives,  it  may 

•  be  proper  first  to  exhibit  one  of  them  as  sustaining  that  office, 

vlH:    ^m     ^# 
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The  Element  j\^  Sin,  the  heart,  exemplified. 

L^^  sifts  the  heart/ as  a  Primitive,  gives  birth  to  tvrelve  derivatives. 
Uniting  itself  with  y^^/in,  a  man^  it  forms. 


A^  #Jii,  a  state  of  fear. 

With  p  XrAoti,  the  mouthy 

(^^  tt^Mriy  the  foam  of  a  dog's  mouth. 

The  mouth  below,  denotes  the  same. 

With  z^sht/eu^  the  hand, 

^4{^ts^hin^  to  drive  in  a  thing  as  a  stick 

into  the  ground,  a  nail  into  the  wall, 

&c.  Tsih-t/aon.''^ 

With  yK^iwo^A,  wood, 
/|jL^5i>,  akind  of  tree,  the  pith  of  which 
is  yellow.   Also  an  axle-tree    TsUh^ 
yoon. 

With^W^  5Aoot,  water^ 
;yi[j>  ts'hln^  to  measure   the  depth  of 
water;  a  certain  river.  Tsah-j/qon. 
^  With^^fsiA,  sickness, 

^|^\  ts'hin^  pain,  to  feel  pain. 


With  I^lj»/57ifl6,  grass, 
~|y  V''')  ^  certain  kind  of  grass. 

With  g  ngtfin^  a  word^ 

Si[}»  ««>  sincere.  Tsdh-j/oon. 

With  B3kyuy  a  carriage,  \ 
mji^^m,  an  axle-tree.    Kwang'^qon* 
With -^if«,  gold,  &c. 
jgiL>/5'Ain,  sharp,  keen,  acute. 

i|v^  w  /rtii,  the  motion  oi*  .^urse  of  a 
^    cloud.     Yodh^'hj/en. 

Wiih^J^»j^fl^,abifd, 

j^\^  sin,  a  certain  bird  of  a  dark  co*- 
lour. 


•  1>e  name  of  a  Chinese  dictionary  :  as  some  idea  of  the  dates  of  tbe  .varlons  dictioiikrief  fcert  addu 
aothoFitiefl  beside  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  (wliich  is  understood  where  Dootherfo  mcDtiooed,)  nay  »ot  btwhut- 
}y  uniDtcrebtiDg,  I  have  end  ea  von  red  to  ascertain  the  period  at  which  tbesu  mostanclent  wer^j  published  lapd 
have  reasoit  to  believe  they  or^fioated  as  foHowB  : 


The  Shyeh-wun,  under  the  Han  dynasty,  abont  A.  Ch.150 
The  Voohyhtfen^  under  that  of  Lyan^^  abont  A.  D.  630 
The  Amm^-^oor,  nnder  the  Thanff  family,  about  620 


The  rMA.jfoon,and^tbe  Sfloa^dyoasty.abottt  A.  D.I170 
The  r«oa-MMl,  under rthe.Fifen family,  about  ISSoi 
Tbe  Tching-yQon,  under  the  Afia^  dynasty j  about  U2a 


There  are  six  oftbe  most  ancient:  between  these  and  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  lereralothen  uppeaied,  iai!i 
among  the  rest  Ibe  Tching'tse-Vhoong^ 
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ON  THE  CHARACTERS        [the  primitives 


The  greater  part  of  these,  combining  two  ideas  to  indicate  a  third,  are 
evidently  of  the  fourth  class.  In  several  of  them  the  ideas  expressed  by  the 
formative  and  the  primitive  seem  blended :  but  in  others^  the  primitive  seemi 
to  add  one  general  idea  to  the  formatives ;  thus  the  heart  or  spirit  expresses 
itself  at  the  mouth  of  a  do<^  in  foam  ;  it  adds  force  and  effect  to  the  hand  ; 
brought  into  contact  with  sickness,  it  is  pain;  added  to  a  word,  it  produces 
sincerity,  and  brought  near  to  gold,  it  is  generally  keen.  In  several  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  the  connection.  Six  of  those  have  precisely  the  same  Namt 
with  the  primitive  ;  the  other  six  change  the  initial  power  alone. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  various  classes  of  the  Primitives* 

PRIMITIVES  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS. 

IL^H^8fee<?,  an  age,  properly  of  30  years,  the  age,  the  world,*  produces 
22  derivatives.  Uniting  with  J^-fyin,  a  man,  it  forms, 

Am^  stytfhf  prodigal,  extravagant. 
With  PI  Wio6,  the  mouth,  it  forms, 


Plli  ^^>  verbose.  Sht/eh^wun.  Pronounc- 
ed sj/ehy  cheerful,  happy.    Tsdh-t/oon. 
With   7^  she^i  one  deceased, 
J^VheS;   (ngan-Vhee)  the  sides  or 
flaps  of  a  saddle.     Tsah^yaon* 

With    1^  yin^  a  shed, 
/|il:  ee,  a  kind  of  repository.  Tsah-yoon. 

^  See  p.  98. 


With  ii^  sifiy  the  heart, 
4^  fe,  intelligent.  Shyeh'Wiin.  Cieair. 
yodh'P^hyen. 

With  ^^shyeuy  the  hand, 

^iBi:  ^9  to  take  by  the  hand,  to  lead. 
Shyeh'Wun. 

With  ^^  khyen^  to  sigh, 

TO^  Aygft,  the  sound  of  one  breathing. 

With  yj^modhy  wood,  &«• 

^1^6^,  the  oar  of  a  boat.  Yodh'p^hyen^ 


•f  For  the  abbrtviatcd  form  ef  certain  tf  ihttUmeaUf  lee  the  feat  af  the  pH«  !■  the  SjiepsU  beemaias 
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With  the  tree  underneath, 
^  KA,  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  &c. 

With  yrf^  shoot,  wftter, 

Mfp^e,  to  flow  forth,  to  diffuse  abroad. 

ShySh'Wun. 

With    Jc  yodhy  a  precious  stone, 

*5fi^^'  a  certain  stone,  nearly  equal  in 

value  to  a  precious  stone*        Ts&h* 

f/oon. 

With  fj    tsthy  sickness, 

^fc  syehy  a  diarrhoea.    Kwang^yoon. 

With  tli shee,  to  shew^ 

WL  ee,  an  act  of  religious  worship. 

Yodh-yhycn. 

With;>|^  sCy  raw  silk, 
5yM,  to  bind ;  also  a  bridle,  &c. 
Yodh^p*ht/cn. 

With  ^^  yi2,  wingF, 
:jpf ,  to  fly,  as  a  bird,  &c.  Ts&li-yoon^ 


Withv^w,  tlothing, 

^pjHr^^,  a  long  sheet  or  covering ;  also, 

flowing  like  a  long  robe.  Tsdh-j/oon. 

_  With  "^  7/fn^  a  word, 

^|}[tf<?,  fluent,  verbose.     Shi/^h-wim. 

With  ^py,  a  pearl, 

pyj  shti ;  liberal ;   kind,   forgiving, 

Shi/th'Wun. 

With-^^  ch'hdhy  irregular  motion, 
^J^f  f ,  to  go  freely,  to  exceed.  YoOh* 
p'hijen. 

With ^^fsdh,  the  foot, 
j^|tf;€^,  to  follow  freely,  to  pass  over, 
&ht/Vi'X£un.  ' 

With  ^^  tsoHy  to  run, 

4y^€^,  the  same  w  ith  the  foregoing. 

With  1j§]  A-t5//,  leather, 

j^jijj!  ee^  to  present  a  man  with  a  saddle. 

Kivmig'7/Qon.     One  says,  the  reina 

of  a  bridle. 

In  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  these,  were  the  idea  suggested  by  the  pri- 
mitive, (that  of  something  current.  Or  freely  flowing,)  added  to  the  various  for- 
matives,  the  meaning  of  thederivative  would  be  nearly  indicated:  as^amaa 
living/r^ety,  may  suggest  the  idea  of  a  prodigal ;  a  tree' s^Jtourishmg,  that  of  a 
leaf;  2i  flowing  mouth,  that  of  verbosity.  The  \yxen\Xiflqxsnng:  the  foot  moving 
Jree'y,  so  as  to  proceed,  advance,  or  even  exceed  ;  ^flowing  robe,  &c.  need  no 
comment.  The  Name,  in  fifteen  of  these,  is  the  final  syllable  of  the  primitive; 
and  in  nearly  all  the  rest,  the  final  is  retained,  although  it  has  the  fourth  or  rt« 
fleeted,  tone. 
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Another  of  the  first  Class  of  Primitives  exemplified. 


IIL  The  pronoua^(]ftgra,  I  ;*  produces  twenty-seven  derivatives.  By 
liniting  with  /^ yxn,  a  man,  it  forms. 


'^1^  «gfo,    fiiidden,    hasty^  perverse. 

United   with"|    A^Jff,  an   over- 
.  ^aTiging  shore,  it  forms, 
figOy  bigh,  lofty,        Shj/Bh^wun. 

'  ^^^  1 1 1  shj^itfiy  a  mountain, 
fm/^go^  [cha-ngo)  any  high   moun- 
tain.    iVgo-ngo,' modest,  grave. 

ngOy  formed  by  placing  the  moun- 
tain above,  signifies  nearly  the 
same.      \ 

With  PI  AA06,  the  mouth, 

N^  f^gOj  the  sound  of  one  reading 

softly  or  indistinctly.      Shylh'Wun* 

With  ^it'nyd)  a  >roman, 

y^^^go^  fitir,  beautiful.  TcJnng-yoon. 

With  ^^'Shj/eu^  the  hand, 
^^i»g5,  to  draw  or  pull;  TsAli^yoon, 
With  -Hp^oo/r,  a  precious  stone, 
ngOy  the  presenting  of  a  precious 
stone. 

With  13  pwfi,  white, 

l^ns:o^   W'  •  '1  lepeated,   (ngo-ngo) 

Uiji-ni^  vti\y  wiiite.     Tsdh-yoon. 


«  Sec 


Vf'iih^^^sKhj  a  stone, 
^n  ^gOy  a  large  cavern  in  a  moun- 
tain.    S/iyih'Uun. 

With  --jP't/ang^  a  goat,  to  nourish, 

€f,  right,  just »  righteousness. 

With  J^>|h'5Afl^,  grass, 

itgo,  a  certain  herb  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  the  root  of  which  is  eaten. 
Yodh'p^hyeti. 

With  ri^  cKhoongj  insects^ 
ngo^  the  silk  worm  when  in  the 
egg-8tate. 

^  ngo,  formed  by  placing  the  worm 
underneath,  means  the  same.  YoUh" 
p^hyen. 

yf  lih  JUsheCy  to  shew, 
ngOy    certain     religious    rites* 
Tsah*i/pon, 

With  tj  W23A,  the  eye, 
PlJ^wgo',  to  look  earnestly,  or  expect. 
Yooh'plij/en. 

With~^R^etf,  clothing, 

^^j^;tgo,  excellent  or  highly  orna< 
mented  apparel.      Yooh'p'hyen.  . 

page  39 
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With  Q  ugyen^  a  word, 
ngo^  good,  excellent/  Shyeh-xcun. 
To  make  a  low  noise,  like  one  read- 
ing-  indistinctly.      Yooh-p'hyen, 

With  .^^  kitty  metal, 
^^  iigo,   a  spurious  character  for  Vhea^ 
iron. 

With  lli  nyaoj  a  bird, 
i7g'o,  a  goose.     Shj/eh'Wun. 

With  the  bird  on  the  left, 
ngo^  the  same  with  the  foregoing. 
With  the  bird  underneath, 
ngOy  the  same. 


That  with  the  bird  above,  has  the 
same  name  and  meaning. 
With  1^1  yihy  a  head,  a  page,  &c. 
ngo^  level,  even,  &:c  With  the 
rising  tone,  oblique.  Tsdh^yoon. 
With -^/cWA,  to  eat, 
itgdy  hungry..  Yodh-p'hyen, 

With  ^B&  m&y  a  horse, 
^S^j  (Py-^g^j)  ^  horse's  shaking 
the  head.   Shyeh^wUh. 

With  ^  tcheif  a  tooth, 
ngdy  (khd-ng^y)  a  row  of  teeth. 
Tsdh'j/oott, 


The  general  idea  suggested  by  this  primitive,  seems  to  be  that  partial  pre« 
ference  which  the  human  mind  naturally  feels  for  itself,  its  own  exertions,  its 
own  property,  &c.  and  which  here  seems  applied  to  a  wife^  the  hand^  colour, 
clothing,  &c.  as  adding  to  these  an  idea  of  value  or  excellence.        In  two 
or  three  instances,  personal  propriety  seems  .intended,   as,  my  own  seal  or 
office,  religious  rites  performed  by  myself;  my  own  desire  of  food.       One 
character,  ngo,  the  sound  of  one  reading  in  a  low  voice,  seems  formed  on 
the  principle  of  the  Sixth  Class  already  mentioned,  that  of  uniting  the  mean- 
ing ofone  character  to  the  sound  of  another.  In  several  the  chain  of  connexion  ^ 
is  scarcely  discernible.      The  names  of  all,  one  excepted^  are  the  same  syl- 
lable with  that  of  the  primitive. 
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PRIMITIVES  OF  THE  SECOND  CLASS. 

IV.  The  character  ^  chmng,  the  midst,  right ;  within,  thorough,  form- 
ed by  drawing  a  perpendicular  stroke  through  0  khou,  the  mouth,*  gives 
birth  to  nineteen  derivatives.       Uniting  with  ^  ym,  a  man,  it  forms. 


# 

imir 


Chobngy  the  second  or  middle  bro- 
ther  of  three.    Tching-yoon. 
Unitin*g  with    y^   ptwg,  an  icicle, 
chhobng^  deep.      Yin-hooi.       Also 
a  little  child. 

With  -^  yew,  again, 
the  ancient  character  for  a  writer 
of  annals.  Sht/th-wun. 

Wiih.-'Lr  nyu^  a  female, 
choong^  a  female  name.  Tsahyoon. 
With  fjj  sAytfii,  a  mountain, 
nyobng^  a  certain  mountain. 

Wilhj^^  5i«,  the  heart, 
chhoong,  grief.  ShyHh-wun. 

With  the  heart  placed  below, 
choong,  faithful.  Shych-wun.  Up-' 
right.      Yo(ih-p'hj/en. 

With^J^  shooiy  water, 
chhoongy  agitated,  as  waters; 
Shyih'Wun.  Void;  Yodh-p'hj/tn. 
Deep ;  Kwang-yoong' 


With  iHl  «««'«§'>  a  vessel, 
ti^  choongy   a  small  'vessel  or  cup. 
Shyih'Wun. 

With  ^A^  Aa?o,  corn  unripe, 

^IflcAfewjng,  rising  corn.  Tching-yoan. 

With  *^^yMA,  ahole, 

f  chhoongy    to  bring  through  with 

much  difficulty,  to  pierce  through. 

Tsah^yoon. 

With  "yt  cAdA,  a  reed, 
^Hft  ckhoongj  a  species  of  the  ban^boo. 

Tsah-yoon.  ^^ 

With  ^I^Ji^w,  wingfl, 

^w  cbhoong,    a  bird's   direct  ascent 
through  the  air.     Yoon-hooi. 

With  ifirfl  ts'haby  grass, 
H-r  cAoo;?g,  a  species  of  grass.  Shyih* 
wttn. 

With  HJ^  cAAocwg",  insects, 
cAo^;?g,  the  food  of  insects.  P^hyen* 
hai. 


*  See  page  40. 
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With  ^Jp^  ci,  clothing, 

>pU  chhoongy  pantaloons.  Yooh-p'hyen. 

Placed  in  the  midst  of  e«,  it  forms 

j^T  choang.        Good,  right,  &ithful. 

Yodh'p^hyen.    An  inner  garment. 

^hylh'Wun. 


With  H^  ma^  a  horse, 
cA/A,  to  tie  a  horse's  legs.  Shy^fh* 
wun.  To  bind  in  general.  Yodh* 
p^hyen. 

With  ^  ityo^,  a  bird, 
1^  chobngf     [lyoh'Choong)  a  species  of 
bat. 


It  is  possible  that  the  union  of  two  characters  in  Chinese  may  sometimes 
suggest  more  than  one  idea.   Thus  choong  may  suggest  the  idea  t)f  the  fnidat, 
or  the  point  of  rectitude ;  and  also  that  of  something  within.     Nor  is  it  im- 
probable that  one  person  Jn  uniting  the  primitive  toaformativet  might  realize 
one  idea  suggested  by  it,  while  another  might  fix  his  attention  upon  t>ne> 
somewhat  different.     Some  of  the  derivatives  springing  from  this  primitive, 
seem  fornred  by  uniting  the  idea  of  the  midst  to  that  expressed  by  the  for- 
mative.    In  one  or  two  instances,  this  appears  so  plainly,  that  the  adjective 
middle  if  added  to  the  formative,  would  almost  suggest  the  idea,  as  the  middle 
person  or  brother ;  middle  clothing';  the  mid  bird,  u  e.  between  birds  .and 
beasts,  the  bat.  Others  again  seem  to  unite  with  the  idea  of  the  formative,  that 
of  something  toi7Am;  as  something  iwVAin  thehcart,  grief;  something  in  the 
water,  which  agitates  it ;  corn  within  the  ear,  Ac.  in  several  of  the  compounds 
the  connection  is  not  easily  traced.    All  the  names  except  two^  follow  tiiat 
of  the  primitive. 
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Another  of  the  Second  Class  exemplified. 

y.^TL^tching,  ri^ht  &c.  formed  by  placing -j/th,  one,  above  fj-*  tehee, 

to  stop,  produces  twenty-two  derivatives.*     Uniting  with   A  yin,  a  man, 
it  forms. 


/j£  tchivg,  (tching^chcong^)  a  walking 
swiftly  or  hastily ;  also  affrighted. 
Ti&h'j/oon. 

With  pT  ay,  a  country, 

the  ancient  character  for  the  sun. 

Wiiiri^ nyuy  a  woman, 

-Jjht  tching  ;  a  woman's  name.      ^  siih- 

yoon.  One  adds,  a  comely  woman. 

With  ih  Idn,  a  handkerchief, 

ffirp  tching,   a  cloth,   &c.  set  up  as  a 

mark. for  an  arrow.    Tsah-yoon. 

With  ^  chMh,  a  short  step, 

tchwg^   to  subjugate  or  punish  a 

rebellious  subject.        Yoon^hooL 

To   exact  tribute.     Chingyoon. 

With  j^jN  siw,  the  heart, 

^fp  tching^  to  walk  hastily,  to  be  af- 

^ "  *      '       Yooh'p'hyen. 

With  n  1/th,  the  sun, 

sAee,  to  be,  to  exist,  &c. 

With  ^x^hooiyVfaiier, 
^Jj^  ichhingy  a  deep  red.  Yodh-p'hyen. 

•  See  page  40. 


^ 


frighted. 


The  original  character  for  -i-?- 


With^(  W,  fire, 
jKf^  tching,  (tching-yehy)  fire  flying  up 
to  a  great  height.     Tsah-yoon. 

With  |zl|  fwoA,  the  eye, 

Hjp  tching,  to  look.  Yoch'p'ht/en, 

To  look  steadily.  Tsah-yoon. 

With    -^^"^  /?A,  to  fix, 

/c^a;?,  to  stand  erect.  Kwang-yoon. 

With  ^^55    5f,  raw  silk, 

jMH  tchivg,   the  ornaments  of  a  horse, 

&c.    Shyeh'WNn. 

With  plj  a)aitgjanet, 
-^^  Aviwg,    (fhyen^kangj)    the  Little 
Bear.     Tching-  tse'Vhoong. 

With  JR  irr,  the  ear, 
HiP  fcAwg",  a  state  of  walking,  Pdh-j/a. 
With  1^  yWA,  flesh, 
Hjp  tching,  the  dressing  of  flesh  by  boil- 
ing ;  offish  by  frying.    Tsuh-yoon, 
With  .^^  ec,  clothing, 
^jSC  tching  (tching'Choong,)  a  little  child's 
apparel.     Looi-p'hyen. 
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With    Y=^    wgy^'')  a  word, 
^[p  tching^  advice,  reproof.  Shyeh-wun. 
With -y^^chhdh,  irregular  motion, 
jiF  tching,  to  subjugate  a  rebel.    Fm)A- 
phj/en. 

With  --^  Am,  gold  or  metal, 
/c/i/wg:,  a  kind  of  bell,   ^hj/eh-wun. 
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With  J^  foUf  a  mound, 

hTC  tchhingy    a    ground-plat   with  a 

mound   of   earth   raised    on  all 

sides.  Yd0h'p'hi/en.     To  swallow. 

P''hyen-hai. 

WithX-^  nyaiy  a   bird, 
jE^  icliing^  a  species  of  kite.    Tsdh-y. 

In  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  these,  the  idea  will  be  almost  suggested 
by  adding  right,  straight  or  erect  to  the  formative:  hence  a  cloth  placed 
to  be  viewed  in  a  straight  line  as  the  mafk,  a  straight  or  steady  eye  ;  to  (ix 
erect ;  a  woman  erect  or  comely ;  a  right  word,  reproof,  &c.  But  to  term 
subjugating  a  rebellious  subject,  a  right  course,  seems  to  savour  a  little  of 
the  bamboo.  Of  the  names  sixteen  are  the  same  with  the  primitive ;  and  all 
the  rest,  except  one,  begin  with  the  aspirated  initial  of  the  primitive. 

One  of  the  Second  Class  formed  by  combining  two  elements. 

VI.  4t)CAcc,  to  know,  is  formed  from  -^^  an  arrow,  and  \l\  the  mouth,* 
because  "  knowledge,"  says  the  Chinese  Lexicogfrapher,  *^in  its  motion  resem- 
bles the  swiftness  of  an  arrow."      It  gives  birth  to  sixteen  derivatives. 


Uniting  with  J\.yin^  man,  it  forms, 
^kj\chhte^  to.walk,  to  act. 

With    ^  chhih^  a  short  stop, 
.  ^n  chhee^  to  walk,  &c.     Yodhp^hyen. 
With  ■  ^  $in^  the  heart, 
«j[|/cAe^,  joyful.    P'hytn-hai. 


With  PJ  j^iA,  the  sun, 
W  chee^  wisdom  ;  wise.    Shyeh^wun. 
With  ^^^  mao^Xhe  hair  of  the  body, 
^  tchety  shaggy.     Tsah-yoort. 

With  3^  tsihy  sickness, 
chhee^  a    disease  in  which  pete« 


•  See  page  40,  41. 
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chiae  appear  on  the  body.     Tsuh' 
yoon.  One  says,  a  covetous  mind. 
With  ^  irr^  the  ear, 
.  st(:^  a  8on-in*law. 

With  ^h^'hab,  grass, 
33r  cAe«,  (cAfc-mao),  a  certain  medi- 
cinal herb.  LQai-p^hyen. 

With  kikyetiy  to  see, 

S^B  <5tA,    the   redness    of    the  eye. 

Shyih'W.  Seeing  afer  off.  Looi-ph: 

With  El  py^  a  pearl, 


^  cA^e,  to  introduce  one's  self  to 
another  by  a  present.  Looi-p'hyen. 
With  Jft^ioA,  the  foot, 


chhecj   (chhee-chyu),   to   walk    or 
act  with  caution.  yoohp'hyen. 

With  1^  yaOf  expanding, 
chee,  wine.    Shi/ih-wun. 

With  f^foongf  the  wind, 
t&f  /c6,  an  evil  spirit.      Tse-looi. 

With  j^  iap^,  a  departed  spirit, 
j^ffl  cAAf^,  the  samewith  the  foregoing. 
With  ^^.  hhnhy  darkness, 
cheej  {chee-chj/u^)  to  write  ob- 
scurely, in  a  running  hand.  Ts&h-y. 
With  aB  tnung,  small  frogs,  &c. 
checy  (^chee^chyu)^  a  spider.  Yo6h' 
p'ht/en. 


In  most  of  these,  perhaps,  the  general  ideaof  the  primitive,  added  to  that 
of  the  formatives,  will  nearly  snggest  the  intended  >dea.  It  seems  united 
vrith  sickness^  however,  in  a  passive  sense,  as  indicatin;^  a  known  state  of 
disease  :  in  several  of  them  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  connexion  or  idea. 
Twelve  of  the  sixteen  bear  the  name  of  the  primitive,  and  two  others  have 
its  final. 

Another  of  the  Second  Class  formed  by  combining  two  elements. 

VII.  ^IJ  lee,  advantage,  profit,  &c.  formed  by  uniting  77  l^^>  ^  knife, 
and  ^^  hwo,  corn  in  the  ear,  produces  sixteen  denvative3.*  By  uniting 
itself  with  71  5!iii,  a  man,  .U  forms,* 

.•  See  pa^e  41. 
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/ft^l  fcf,  ready,  ingenious,  intelligent,  able. 

With    P    A /row,  the  mouth, 
B^rt  Ucy  the  sound  of  a  bell.     Yodhph. 
With  '^^Jfii,  the  heart, 
fee,  to  hate. 

With  In  shj/an^  a  mountain, 
JAj  fee,  tp  climb  a  rock  with  agility. 

TsC'loou 

With  "7^  iwoM,  a  tree, 
fee,  a  speciefl  of  pear.    Shy^h'Wun. 
Withy^^sAooi,  water, 
/ye/i,  a  running  stream. '  Yodh-p^h. 
Pronounced  fee,  the  same.  TsUh-yoon, 
With  Sf  *  <5?A,  sickness, 
aKjf  Ice^  a  dysentery,      TsUh-yoon. 

With  ^^5^  *AJA>  a  stone, 

/^n  ftA,  a  certain  stone.     Yodh-p^hj/en^ 

,    With  >^  c/ioA,  a  reed, 

^^.fee,  {p'h€e'lee)y  lattice  work  made 

of  the  bamboo  split.  Looup'hyen. 


With  jfj^l*  /5'Aa6,  grass, 
^/|  Zee,  (mdhJee^)   a  certain  flower. 
Yoch'p'hi/en. 

With    rfi  chhoongy  an  insect, 
^fl  Ue^  (kho'lee^)  a  species  of  oyster. 

With  ^*  Hg^^>  a  word, 
/yen,  eloquent. 

With  >>^  A-iVf,  gold,  metals, 

^M  chytn^  sharp,  pointed.  Tsah-t/oan. 

With  j^  foongy  the  wind, 

JHM  ffA,  a   strong  wind,  a  wind  with 

rain.     Shyih-wun. 

With  j&  fiyaSy  a  bird. 
Zee,  a  certain  bird,  having  the 
head  and  tail  white,  the  beak  and 
legs  red.     Tsih^yoon, 

With  ^^  mtlhy  wheat, 
^Mj  fee,  a  spirituous  liquor  distilled 
from  wheat.    Yobh-p'hytn. 


M»' 


Were  the  adjective  profitable  or  advantageous  added  to  many  of  the  for- 
inatives  here»  the  new  idea  would  almost  occur  to  ihe  mind  :  thus  a  man  ad* 
vantageous  for  business/able  ;  \f^ter  profitable  in  its  use,  a  running  streanr ; 
the  bamboo  advanta^  eously  manufactured,  lattice  work ;  a  profitable  speaker^ 
one  eloquent.  A|i|>lied  to-disease  and  to  metal,  it  seems  to  denote  sharp, 
keen.  Eleyeii  of  the  named  are  the  same  syllable  with  that  of  the  primitive; 
and  ail^  except  one,  have  the  same  initial. 
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Primitives  of   THE  THIRD  CLASS. 

VIII.  A  primitive  formed  by  uniting  three  of  the  Same  Element 

'^ff  Hyehy  union  of  soul,*  formed  by  the  element  yj  tih,  8tren(;th, 
thrice  repeated,  givesbirth  to  eleven  derivatives.  By  uniting  with— I-  shth, 

ten,  it  forms, 

With -C  i/odb^  a  precious  stone, 
/te,  a  species  ot'oybler,  very  large. 
Shyeh'Wun. 

With  ^v  ^^^>  corn, 

fce,t  High,  strong  corn.  Tsdh-yoon. 

With  |>j^  yo6k,  flesli^ 

hyih^   the   right    and    left    ribs. 

Tsah-yoon. 

With  ^  ts'haa, 
lee,  a  certain  fruit.  (Scytalia  lee- 
chee.)  Shyeh'Wun. 

With    itt  chhoongy  an  insect, 

/ec,  another  species  of  the  oyster 

kind,  but  very  large.  Looi-p*hyen. 

With    0  pi/^  a  pearl, 

^,  hyehy  wealth,  goods,  &c.       Yodh- 

p^hyenm 

With  -^^  tsou^  to  run, 


"TjSL  Ay^A,   concord,  union ;  to  unite. 
Shj/ih'Wun. 

With  "jbr  nyuj  a  woman, 

hhyen^  beauty,  Tsah-yoon, 

With    jjj  fan,  a  napkin, 

^hyih;  to    bind  round,  to  gird. 

Kwang^yoon. 

With  -^=1^  5Ayei,  the  hand, 

hyihy  to  drag  any  one  by  main 
force.     Shyth'Wun. 

With  -^y^  khyen^  to  owe, 
^^hyiAy    a    restrained    breathing. 
SA^e/i-u/an. 

With^Jr-  mooh^  a  tree, 

V^^  fce,  a  certain  fruit.      Yo^h'p'hyen. 

With  -^l^  nyeut  a  cow, 

A^^A,  a  strong    bullock.    Yooh* 

p'hyen* 

ft  -J;^  ■^  "-^^ 

iw/^  A^en,  to  run  swiftly.     Ts&h-yoon* 

In  most  of  these,  the  idea  of  s/renfff  A  seems  to  be  added  to  the  various  for- 
matives,  united  to  ten,  (persons,)  it  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  unanimity, 

*  See  p.  4f.  t  The  skilful  in  Cbine&e  are  intreated  to  excise  the  oisLssion  of  the  grave  accent 

io  federal  of  these;  as  the  e  and  y  thus  accented  were  wadting. 
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or  concord ;  a  strong  cloth  ig  suited  to  bind  arou nd  any  thiog  {  a  Strang  hand, 
to  drag  by  force ;  the  ribs  form  the  strength  of  the  body,  and  strength  of  foot 
renders  a  person  capable  of  running.  The  greater  part  of  these  follow  the 
name  of  the  primitive^  and  nearly  all  the  rest  have  one  name  ;  which  name 
is  the  first  tdne  of  lih,  the  element  which  forms  the  primitive. 


•/4  primitive  formed  of  three  Different  Elements. 

IX.  The  character  ^^^^  h6\  or  more  properly  hkdh,  to  collect,  to  unite, 
to  connect,  &c.  is  formed  from  three  different  characters,  J^yin.  a  man. 
-^—  yih,  one,  and  fj  khou,  a  mouth  ;*  and  is  among  the  most  fruitf  1  of 
all  the  primitives,  producing  no  Uss  than  sixty-nine  derivatives.  Uniting 
with  y/v  y»X  ft  naan,  it  forms. 


^ 


khihj  to  collect  into  one,  to  com* 


prise.  TsM-t/oon. 
Uniting  with   V   pihg^  an  icicle, 
^1^  hhjfahy  moderate,  duly  attemper- 
ed.  T$e-looi. 

With  yj  tab,  a  knife, 

/qIj  hhymhy  to  fall ;  ruin.      Tsdh-yoon. 

Anciently  to  cut.        Yodh^p^hyen. 

With  '^jl  pflo,  to  roll  up, 

>^  kMhj  constant   rotation,  buying 

and  selling,  &c.    Shyih-wun. 

With  1^  hhei,  a  receiver, 
ngdrtj  to  Hatter  obsequiously. 
Tching'f/oon. 

With  T^  han^  a  cave,  &c. 

*  Scepafe43. 


m 


hhdhy  to  place  or  deposit.  TsAh^y. 
With  p  hhcu,  the  mouth, 
p^  hhdh,  a  multitude  of  fishes  collect- 
ed. Yooh'p'hyen,  A  fish's  mouth. 
TsSh'yoon.  To  draw  any  thing  in- 
to the  mouth.      Y^oh-p'hj/en. 

With  "/^  fiyw,  a  woman, 
hhUy  admirable  beauty.     Tching* 


^ 


yocn. 


With  t^  rayttiy  a  roof, 
1^  hh^.  shut.    Looi'p'hffcn. 

With   I      yhh  a  shed, 
tfc.  hhdh,  rotation,  constant  circula- 
tion.   Yooh'p'ht/m. 
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With  Ijjsh^anf  a  mountain, 
|I[^  hhofiy    (hhj/ohta)    mountainous. 
Tsah'1/oon. 

With  ijl  A  in,  a  napkin, 
)||^  hbyah,  a  covering  for  the  head. 
Yoon-hooi.  .  , 

With  ^|--  AY>^;7g-,  the  hands  united, 
'  y/w,  to  cover.    Tching-yuen. 

With  p^  koongj  a  boir, 

^^  Ay^A,  a  strong  bow.      Tsdh-t/oon. 

With  :i:p  cA'AlA,  a  short  step, 

>/^  AAoof,  anciently  to  collect,   &c. 

Tsah^yoan* 

With  1^^  sin,  the  heart, 
^IR   **y^*»  diligent.    Shydh-wun. 

With  the  heart  placed  beneath, 
>^AAdA,  to    collect,  to  unite,  &c. 
Ts&h't/oon. 

With jj^  p'AotfA,  a  light  stroke, 
'ttj^  AAdA,  ta  collect.  SAy rt-  a?wn. 

With  -^  tou^  a  measure, 
•^H*  *Ay^*>  ^^  enter.        Tt&h-t/aon. 

With  J^  AAo^,  an  inner  door, 
AAoA,  to  shut  or  close  the  door. 
Tsdh'^oon. 

With  ^  jAjfeti,  the  hand, 
;^^«AJA,  ten;  to  collect  or  gather, 
as  flowers^  fruits,  &c.   Sht/^h-w.    ' 


With  the  hand  placed  underneath, 
a  current  form  of  na,  to  take,  to 
receive.   Tse-tyen, 

With  p(  yUy  the  sun, 
^^  iclihdhj    the  beams   of  the  sun. 
Yodh  pVil/en. 

With  >^  AA^fif,  to  sigh, 

^a^  *y^>   to  draw  into  the  mouth. 

Shj/eh  wun.  To  taste.    Tsdh-^oon. 

With  ^^  mao,  long  hairs, 

1^  AAoA,  the  hairs  on  the  ejelids. 

TsAh-yoon, 

With  -y^  moi^h,  wood, 
7p^  AAj^/^A,   the  sheath  of  a  sword, 
Shj/th'Wun. 

With  yjj^  iA(7o/,  water, 
^^j^  AAjrdA,  to  waterHhopoughly.   Me- 
,      taphoricalljr,    to  confer  benefits. 
Chlng'see, 

With  ^  h6,  fire, 
^^  AA^^,  fiery.      Tching-yoon. 

With  -^p  ffyci/,  a  cow, 
^X:  hhifif  a  certain  religious  ceremony ; 
the  repeating  of  something  in  a  low 
.  voice.    Yodh'p^hj/en. 

With  y^  khyuiny  a  dog, 
^^  WA,    a  dog*8  manner  of  eating* 
Kxemg-yowi^ 
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With  Jx  yo^^A,  a  precious  «tone, 

^^  hhjfdh,  a  tortpi^e.        lodk'p'hyen. 

"      A  variegated  shell.  .    Tsdh-yoon. 

Pronounced  ya^  a  door  lialFsbut. 

With  ^^tsUh,  sickness, 

^S:  tdh.  fat,  corpulent.  TAe-lin.  Pron. 

hhi'h,  an  ai^ue.     YQoh-p^hi/en. 

With  J^  p'A^c,  leather, 
W/i,  the  skin  wrinkled  or  shri- 
velled.    Yoch-p' hi/en 

With  ^    fwirg-,  vessels, 
^'  *A<J*,  a  small  box.      Looi-p'hyen. 
Vessels    with  a  narrow    mouth. 

With  0  mofh,  the  eye, 

B^  ihy&kf     an    eje    almost   closed. 

Ts^h^yoon.  One  sa^  s,  a  squint  eje. 

With  y4if    *WA,  a  stone, 

>j^  hhyOhy  stony  or  rocky.   Tsih-yocn. 

With  "TTT  5/rce,  to  shew, 

^  hhyuh^  a  certain  triennial  sacrifice. 

Shyth*wun* 

With   ylv*  Atro,  rice, 
^^  hh&hy  to  plant,  to  sow.      Plh-^A. 
With  '/i^  A^«?A,ahol€s 
AAc'A,  to  unite,  to  close.  Shifig-y. 
With^M*  f  Aim  A,  a  bamboo, 
tdh^     squares   of  bamboo  lattice 
work,   agreeing  with  each  other ; 
to  answer^io  respond.  Phtfcn^hai. 


With^5^,  raw  silk, 

-^  hkih^  to  give  freely.     Shyih-wun. 

With  pif  waw^,  a  net, 

wgrv^A,  a  net  for  birds.       Pron. 

hh6h^  the  same.     P'hyen-hai.^ 

With  >^^j.ij,  vingg^ 
/A^^A,  to  assemble  or  collect. 
Shyih  wun. 

With  yi{,  wings  on  the  right, 

the  same  both  in  name  and  mean- 
ing. 

^O  **^*>   *«  prepare  the  ground  for 
sowing.    Psh  ya. 

With-j^   ichyeu,  a  ship,    , 
;^*A/A,  the  motion  of  a  ship.    TiilA- 

Withjjl    cAAiwng,  insects,     . 
^^  AAA,  a  frog.    Yoifh'p'hyen. 

With3j^  er,  clothing, 

^^/,y^A,  clothing,    double,  but  not 

quilted.    Yochp'/i^en 

~A  With  "^iioyeit,  a  word, 

^A  AA<5A,  agreement.    Ts&h-yoon. 

With  ;:^Ao(JA,  a  valley, 

'    ^tt  ** ''^   *^*^  '"^""***'"®   contiguous 
to  each  other.    Tse4oou 

With  ^   /ee,  beasts, 
^^  no  certain  name  or  meaning. 

It 
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With  -^p"  tsouy  to  run, 

^^  hhj/ahy  a  state  of  running.   Tsdh^y. 

With  JP.  ^c^^A,  the  foot, 

K^  /;yaA,    to    crush    with    the  foot. 

With  ^^^  cM^A,  irregular  motion, 
hhohf  to  walk  together  or  alike. 
Yo6h-p^hi/en. 

^  With  ^  j/Kh,  a  city, 

AAcl/i,  a  certain  river.  Sht/l^h-wun. 

With  y^  *ii7,  metals, 

^^  X*^mA,    the    sound    produced    in 

workinji;  metals ;  the  sound  of  a 

bell.      Yodh'p'hi/en. 

With  Pt  murty  a  door, 
AAoA,  a  small  inner  door.  Tching-y. 
The  women's  apartment.  Skj/fh-w. 
With  /W  tckooi,  a  species  of  bird, 
'"HqI  AA^A,  a  pigeon.     Tsih-yoon. 

With  ^  ^ftf,  rain, 
^^T  hht/ahj      thoroughly      irrigated. 
Ts&h'i/oon* 

With  j^ilflAJeather, 
.    S^  ^^^^^9  &  small  breast-plate  of  lea- 
ther.  Shj/^h'wun* 


With    &L  wy,  skin  with  the  hair, 
^^  /:^«A,  {moh'ki/ah)y  a  kind  ofknee^ 
piece.     Kwang'i/uert.   * 

With    iCy^*,  the  head, 
/^§  AA^A,  the  mouth.    Kwang-y.  The 
lower  jaw ;  the  chin.    Yodh-p'h, 

With  -^  tchihj  food, 
X:^aA,  a  cake.     Tooh'p'hyen. 

With  '^  ^w,  a  fish, 
Wff  hh6hy  a  certain  fish.    Tsih-yoon. 
With  J&  ffyfl<},  a  bird, 
ArAoA,  a  dove.      Shj/^h-wun. 

With  g^  Ao^,  a  drum, 
WA,  the  sound  of  a  drttm.    SA^^A- 


wun. 


With  ^  pci,  the  nose, 

^  hhi/&h,  Ihhj/ah^kou,)  a  breathing 

through  the  nose.    Kwang^yoon. 

With  1^  tcheS,  the  teeth, 

]||^  Ckah,  to  eat.    loJA-p^Ayw.  Pron. 

AAoA,  the  same.     TsUh-yaon. 

^   With  Sh  fooifg,  a  dragon, 

'^^hhatty  to  keep  or  place.        Yodh^ 

p'Ayeit.  Like  a  dragon.   Shyih-w. 


Among  -these  sixty-nine^  there  are  nearly  thirty  characters  which  have 
the  same  name  with  the  primitive^  but  scarcely  ten  which  differ  from  it  in  bath 
the  initial  and  the  final.  The  gemral  idea  of  closing  or  uniting,  closed,  Sgc, 
can  be  easily  traced  as  combining^  in  some  way,  with  the  greater,  part  of  the 
formatives  to  suggest  the  hew  idea. 
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PRIMITIVJES  OP  TUE  FOURTH  CLASS. 


The  following  primitives  belong  to  the  Fourth  Class,  uhich  consists  whoN 
Jy  of  Derivatives  formed  from  some  of  the  preceding  primitives.  Thus  in 
page  43,  two  primitives  are  said  to  be  formed  from  the  primitive  /^  kin^ 
now;  one  of  these  is^ 

X.  ^^  ehan,  craving,  desirous,  covetous.  (Skyih-wun).  It  is  formed 
by  uniting  ^  py,  something  precious^  with-^^  kin,  now,  and  produces 
five  derivatives.     By  uniting  with    7^  yin,  a  man,  it  formg^ 


^^  Vhan  (fkan-sodng),  siHj,  foolish. 
Tsdh-yoon, 

With  |I|  khouf  the  mouth, 
^»-  fhariy  a  sound.  Shythwun.  Also  a 
confused  noise.    Skee-hing. 

With^^*Ay<?«,  to  owe,- 
^W^  a  current  form  of  than^  desirous; 


of  getting,     ^hyth-rttm. 

With  y^^  shoot^  water, 
Vhariy  a  certain  water.  Yodh* 

p^hjfcn. 

With  "Yiih  oh,  a  reed, 
<aif,  a  Rpecies  of  the  l>aiuboo.  Taah^ 
yoon. 


.    XL  Another  is  the  ad;ective-^  y^n, 
formed  by  placing  >^fcm,  now,  above 
nine  derivatives.     Uniting  with  j^  nyu, 


4^  hh&n ;  concealed  danger.  Shylfh^w. 

Pron.  yertj  the  same.     Ts^h'yoon. 

With  f  I  tsh^ariy  a  mountain, 

yw"  AAJn;  {hhUn-ngohp)  mountainous- 


full  of  wine.  (Tsahyoon).  .It  is 
yad,  expanding;  and  produces 
a  woman,  it  forms, 

With^J^  hhyen^  to  owe, 
ySttf  anciently  to  drink.  Toon-hooL 

With  |nt  mingj  a  vessel, , 
figy&hy  to  cover.  Shy^h-wun^ 

Pronounced  ngan^  the  same. 
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With  y=|  ^gy^9  a  word, 
ngafiy  a  man's  name  Looi-p^hyen. 
YmhA^tchooij  a  species  of  bird, 
khan^  or  pgan^  (ngan-shj/tten^)  a 
certain  bird.  Yodh-pbi/en. 


With  ^S*  ^itij  sound, 
figaftf  a  low  voice.    Kwang^yaon. 
With  "^ 


figan.^    (rgan-sfi^tn^)    the    quail. 
Tching^yoon. 


The  five  following  examples  illustrate  the  last  Division  of  f  he  Fourth  Cla^a 
tt  primitives,  which  have  been  already  doscribed  as  Dtrivatires  of  DeH^ 
vaiives.  Such  they  will  plainly  appear  to  be,  if  we  (race  the  primitive 
Bjfen,  to  its  origin.  pn  ^ycn,  which  denotes  affrighted,  according  to  the 
Shifth'tcun^  and  a  confused  noise,  according  to  the  Yooh-p'hi/en,  is  formed 
by  adding  p  khoii,  the  mouth,  to  itself:  it  then  produces  seven  derivatives* 
One  of  these,  formed  by  receiving  another  mouth,  is, 

iXll»  oriP'^''*'  order,  rank,  kind,   degree,  relative  to  which  the  Kwang-  > 
jfoon  says ;  ''  From  two  mouths  alone  arises  strife*  but  by  three  can  the  nature 
and  qualify  of  things  be  weighed.  "  Uniting  with    K^  yin,  a  man,  it  forms. 


AS^  hSriy  content ;  one  who  seeks  not 
praise.  T*hang-yoon. 

Uniting  with  I        hhci^  a  receiver, 

\^    Ihyu^    to    hide;     a  depositary. 

'£Ay^A*zz)i/ff.  A  ff mall  house  Ts&h-y. 

With  M  f  sfiyarij  a  mountain, 

t^ycriy  a  cave  or  hollow  rock  in  a 

ipountain.     With  the  mountain  a* 

hove,  the  same.    Shy-h-wun. 

Withy^  «A/A,  a  stoofe, 


^^i/^*     *    precipice;     dangerous* 
Shyeh'Wurt. 

With  ^\\  ts'haS,  grass, 
^/«^/     (foo-f/ui)  verdaiit;   beau- 
tiful.    Yodh'p'hj/en. 

With  P*j  iwf/>f,  a  door, 
p'^hariy  to  look  through  a  door* 
Tsah-yoon. 

With>^M?A,  food, 

hyao^  desirous  of  wealth.      }i>oA. 

p%fn.  Desirous  of  food.  YwmhwA. 
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Of  this  third  race,  g  khyu,  tohide,  &c.  produces  no  less  than  fort^.seven  ; 
to  give  ail  of  which  would  only  (ire  (be  reader.  We  therefore  adduce  Ihree] 
which  afterwards  become  primilives  themselves. 

XII.  The  character  jg  khyu,  tohide,  uniting  with  ^  H  great,  forms. 


-^^  fj^en,  a  box  for  perfumes ;  or  accord- 
ing to  the  Yoonhooiy  a  box  in  which 
a  mirror  is  placed. 
With  ^^  Icht/en,  to  owe,  itforms, 
^gWy  to  ease  the  stomach.  Shyih-w. 


Also  to  force  out  the  breath  arm 
singing. 

With  ^^Y  tf*ha6p  grass^ 
[M^«s»j  a  certain  tree.  Yo6h^p'Ayen. 


These  three  of  the/ottr/A descent,  became  primitives  in  a  certain  degree; 
one  of  them  prodaces  two  derivvitiyes,  and  the  other  tvro,  one  each. 


XI V.  ^  khyeu,  a  certain  tree,  uniting  itfelf  to;;j^mMA,  wood,  forms. 


4^  n^gou^  a  species  of  thorn.      Tsah* 


Uniting  with  Tf(  $hoo{,  water,    . 
itgfoi,  to  drink  water.  Yodh-p'AjfOi. 


XV.g^figott,toeasethestomach,unitingwith;^ee,  clothing,  forma, 
i^  ngou,  a  cloth  placed  round  the  necks  of  children  to  receire  aalira,  Ac 
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XVI.  ^^Itfen,  a  box  for  a  mirror,  &c.  by  uniting  with  ^^^  moHh,  wood^ 

forms, 

Ij/en^  a  kind  of  sieve  or  strainer.        Tsih-yoon* 

In  this  way  are  the  Chinese  characters  formed  from  each  other.  Comple)^ 
however  as  they  appear,  they  are  not  without  example  in  other  lanf^^uaget. 
Many  Geekx  words  might  be  adduced  which  exhibit  a  mode  of  formation 
sea  rcely  less  complicated.  The  root  saw,  or  iST^fjt^h  to  stand,  produces  a  greater 
number  of  deriv<itives  than  any  Chinese  primitive.    One  of  these,  a  very  com- 
mon word»  aw^ij/Aij  to  rise  again,  is  in  its  turn  the  parent  of  no  contemptible 
number;  andofihe  third race^s^aw^ajxai, becomes  alsoa  primitive, producing 
xars^avif  auai,  /^srs^avi^i^/Ai,  7rpos^ayi;<:tf/Aa/,  &c.  &c.       Thus  also  Ziicoi^i,  to 
give,  produces  exhros,  given  out  or  published ;  and  from  this  primitive,  springs 
among  others,  a  word  now  naturalized  in  our  own  language,  aycxSoro^,  a  thing 
not  yet  published,  an  anecdote.       From  7^a^a»,  to  write,  hkewise  proceeds 
vapoLypa^og,  a  paragraph,  and  from  thence  irpotnrcifaypa^Qi,  avTivyfaypx<poyuaL%, 
&c.  Others  might  be  adduced  in  which  the  derivative  is  formed  by  adding  to 
the  Greek  primitive,  a  particle,  an  adjective,  or  a  substantive,  as  wellas  a  pre« 
position ;  but  these  may  sufEce.   A  similarity  of  conformation  might  be  shewn 
to  exist  in  Sungskrit  words;  but  it  seems  useless  to  tire  the  reader  with  ex- 
amples from  a  language  at  present  so  little  known. 


This  view  of  (he  primitives  and  derivatives  places  the  existence  of  design 
in  forming  the  Chinese  characters,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  It  is 
scarcely  more  evident  in  the  formation  of  a  multitude  of  Latin  verbs  from 
one  radical  verb;  or  of  the  various  Greek  derivatives  from  their  respective 
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primitive.  Indeed  for  a  language  formed  from  about  sixteen  hundred  roots, 
no  one  of  which  produces  seventy  derivatives,  to  be  thus  formed  without  any 
view  to  the  meaning  of  its  component  parts,  would  exhibit  a  phenomenon 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  philological  world.  Were  this  design  evident  in  the 
formation  of  only  a  third  of  the  derivatives  addpced,  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
establish  the  truth  of  the  fact;  for  if  design  be  evident  in  the  formation  of 
a  third  part,  what  reason  can  be  given  for  its  not  being  carried  through  the 
language  ?  Whether  the  inventors  were  happy  in  selecting  characters  to 
suggest  the  new  idea  intended,  is  a  diflTerent  question ;  but  that  such  was  their 
object,  seems  to  appear  with  an  evidence  which  acquires  increasing  force 
from  every  new  examination  of  the  language. 

The  connection  between  these  component  parts  however  is  of  a  peculiar 
nature.  It  is  not  that  of  compound  words  in  other  languages  ;a  little  reflection 
will  convince  us  that  this  is  scarcely  possible.  What  would  a  language  be,  that 
by  uniting  about  a  thousand  worils,  should  attempt  to  name  every  object 
sensible  and  mental  which  language  embraces  ?  Nor  is  it  exactly  the  con- 
nection formed  in  other  languages  by  a  preposition  and  a  verb.  Prepositions 
which,  as  united  with  verbs,  scarcely  exceed  twenty  in  any  language,  (of  which 
also  several  concur  in  expressing  nearly  the  same  idea,)  seldom  do  more  than 
mark  some  circumstance  relative  to  the  verb,  or  augment  its  force,  or  occa« 
sionally  invert  its  meaning.  The  Chinese  do  much  more ;  a  primitive  ex- 
pressing some  general  idea,  they  combine  with  the  most  powerful  objects  in 
nature,  the  sun,  the  moon ;  fire,  water ;  the  hand,  the  hearty  &c.  so  as  thereby 
to  BUggest  new  ideas  ;  and  it  is  by  thus  attempting  to  suggest  a  new  idea 
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through  the  union  of  two  already  known^  that  the  language  is  in  general 
formed.  In  this  mode  of  suggesting  ideas^  however^  various  gradations  may 
be  observed  in  point  of  perspicuity.  In  some  of  the  compounds  it  seems  difficult 
to  traceany  connection ;  in  others^  the  connection  bearssome  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  preposition  and  a  verb  in  Greek ;  and  in  some  few>  it  almost  ap- 
proaches the  clearness  of  a  compound  ^ord. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  primitives  and  formatives  unite  in  forming 
new  characters,  we  see  that  in  some  few  instances  the  formative  seems  to 
predominate  ;  but  in  perhaps  the  greater  part,  the  primitive  communicates 
one  general  idea  to  the  various  formatives^  now  distantly  suggesting,  and  now 
almost  expressing,  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed.  This  indeed  we  might 
almost  infer  from  the  difference  in  the  number  of  the  formatives  and  the  pri- 
mitives. The  former,  (the  element,)  are  only  two  hundred  and  fourteen  in 
number;  and  of  these,  not  above  eighty  are  employed  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent; while  the  latter  are  more  than  sixteen  hundred,  if  we  include  the  IVth 
class,  the  Derivative-primitives;  and  nearly  twelve  hundred,  if  we  exclude 
them.  Now  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  expect  the  language  to  be  form- 
ed from  twelve  hundred  ideas  modified  in  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  ways; 
than  from  eighty  ideas  modified  each  in  four  or  five  hundred  ways.  We 
also  see,  that  the  newly  formed  character  seldom  assumes  the  name  of  its 
formative ;  scarcely  five  instances  of  this  occur  in  all  the  two  hundred  and  for- 
ty derivatives  here  given ;  but  in  a  full  half  of  them  we  see  it  assume  precisely 
the  name  of  the  primitive  ;  and  in  most  of  the  rest,  either  its  initial  or  final. 
This  accords  with  a  wish  to  retain  the  general  idea  of  the  primitive  how  va- 
riously soever  it  be  modified,  or  however  faintly  suggested.    But  if  the  idea 
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of  the  primitive  were  not  retained  at  aD,  it  would  form  a^perpetual  incongruify 
throughout  the  language. 

This  fact^of  the  primitive*8  generally  imparting  its  Name  to  the  derivative, 
deserves  particular  notice.  That  it  should  do  this  in  every  instance,  is  not  to  be 
expected.  If  the  language  would  furnish  a  sufficient  stock,  it  might  rather  be 
expected,  that  a  new  name  should  have  been  given  to  every  new  modification 

oftheprimitive-Butvirhere  the  idea  of  acompound-syllabic  name  never  enter- 
ed the  mind,  it  follows,  that  although  the  language  contained  syllables  enough 
to  furnish  a  totally  distinct  name  for  each  derivative,  (as  no  primitive  pro- 
duces  more  than  seventy,)  yet  if  it  were  intended  to  retain  in  any  degree  the 
idea  of  the  primitive,  such  alterations  alone  would  be  made  as  accord  with 
the  system,  that  is,  in  the  initial,  the  final,  or  the  aspirate.  This  is  found  to 
be  generally  the  case ;  and  when  these  failed,  the  identical  name  of  the  pri- 
mitive  has  been  often  adopted,  rather  than  one  completely  foreign.  Instances 
of  the  latter  kind  are  rare,  scftrcely  twenty  occurring  in  the  two  hundred  and 
forty  derivatives  already  given.  Yet  these  few  variations  would  be  enough 
to  include  all  the  Chinese  monosyllables. 

,  This  fact  respecting  the  name,  is  of  great  importance  not  only  in  deter- 
mining the  existence  of  the  primitives ;  but  in  pointing  out  the  identical  cha^ 
raclers  to  which  that  appellation  belongs.  In  a  language  where  thirty  thou- 
sand characters  employ  scarcely  seven  hundred  distinct  syllables,  much  may 
be  deduced  from  a  due  investigation  of  the  characters  to  which  the  same  syllable 
is  applied.    It  cannot  be  supposed  that  thirty  thousand  characters  could  be 

formed  at  once.  To  invent  thirty  thousand  differentideas,  and  distinguish  each 
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of  them  by  an  appropriate  written  symbol,  could  scarcely  be  the  wort  of  olb 
life,  or  of  one  age,  even  were  there  no  union  of  different  characters  in  the  lan- 
guage. Butalittle  reflection  will  convince  us,  that  the  force  of  these  singlecha- 
racters  must  be  known,  before  men  could  think  of  uniting  them,  as  well  as  cir- 
cumstances first  occur  which  rendered  their  union  necessary.  Their  early 
writings  employ  a  comparatively  small  number  of  characters.  All  the  works 
of  Confucius  contain  scarcely  three  thousand  different  characters.  A  time 
might  possibly  exist  therefore,  when  the  whole  stock  of  characters  in  the  lan- 
guage did  not  amount  to  that  number.  But  are  we  to  suppose  too,  that  only 
a  tenth  of  the  names  were  then  known  ?  that  their  whole  colloquial  medium 
contained  at  that  time  only  seventy  syllables  !  Is  it  not  much  more  proba- 
ble, that  they  then  had  in  use  nearly  the  present  number  of  syllables  ?  But 
if  they  had,  these  syllables  were  first  attached  to  perhaps  less  than  three 
thousand  characters ;  and  if  we  can  discover  these,  we  have  the  primitive 
characters  of  the  language.  And  is  there  nothing  that  will  etiabljs  us  to 
ascertain  these  ?  I  confess  that  I  think  there  is.  It  is  clear,  that  two  cha- 
racters.must  have  existed  before  they  could  be  united  ;  and  if  they  existed, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  they  bore  a  name.  When  we  then  find  the  same 
name  given  to  twenty  characters,  v^e  may  almost  certainly  affix  the  name  to 
the  most  simple  as  its  original  property,  especially  if  that  character  be  con- 
tained without  mutilation  in  all  the  other  nineteen.  This  may  be  illustrat- 
ed by  an  example :  -^r^  ngo,  I*  produces  twenty-six  derivatives  bearing 
the  same  name.  Thus  we  have  twenty-seven  characters  bearing  one  name. 
Of  these  one  is  found  complete  in  all  the  other  twenty-six,  which  it  forms 
by  receiving  twenty-stx  different  formatiyes.  Which  then  of  these  twenty- 

•  Sec  p.  56. 
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kven  existed. first  f  Must  not  the  character  which  formed  each  of  the  other 
twenty-six  by  merely  receiving  a  formative,  have  existed  prior  to  its  forming 
them?  But  did  it  exist  without  a  name?  or  is  there  any  proof  of  its  having 
ever  borne  another!  name  ?  It  is  clear  then  that  this  first  existed  of  the  twen- 
ty-seven, and^rs<  bore  the  name,  in  whatever  way  the  others  obtained  it  af- 
terwards. Now  the  three  first  classes  of  primitives,  about  twelve  hundred 
in  number^  selected  from  thdse  which  we  have  termed  original  characters^ 
contain  nearly  every  sound  in  the  language,  giving  on  the  average  about  two 
characters  to  one  name ;  -and  the  two  hundred  elements  contain  nearly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  names.  Yet  in  the  first  nine  of  the  primitives  heregiven^ 
which  include  two  hundred  and  thirteen  derivatives,  the  names  with  every 
variation  of  initial,  and  final,  scarcely  include  more  than  thirty  syllables. 
Why  is  this  surprising  disparity  of  names  found  in  £he  same  number  of  cha- 
racters, but  because  the  firi^t  are  the  primitives  which  first  received  the  name, 
and  the  last  are  not.  Here  then  we  have  two  characteristics  uniting  with 
the  name  to  point  out  the  primitive  characters  of  the  language,  their  supe- 
rior simplicity  of  form,  and  their  uniting  themselves  with  other  characters 
to  form  derivatives. 

I  am  well  aware  that  variety  of  name,  and  superior  simplicity  of  form, 
would  not  establish  the  claim  of  any  characters  to  the  rank  of  primitives.  Yet 
the  union  of  these  two  would  establish  their  claim  to  that  of  ortgma/ charac- 
ters, which  will  readily  appear  by  our  adverting  to  whaf  is  here  meant  by 
superior  simplicity  of  form.  This  phrase  does  not  mean  that  some  characters 
are  formed  by  the  union  often  strokes,  others  by  the  union  of  nine,  and  others 
by  combining  eight  or  six.        The  characters  here  termed  superior  in  sim* 
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plicity  of  form,  are  such  as  either  contain  one  element  with  an  addition  which 
of  itself  has  no  meaning,  or  else  two  elements.    All  the  characters  beside  these 

haveaddedtothem— notanextra.strokeortwo,butanothercAafac«€r;hence 
they  all  consist  either  of  two  significant  characters,  one  added  to  the  origi- 
nal one  incapable  of  division  ;  or  of  three,  one  added  to  the  two  elements 
united.  This  superior  simplicity  of  form  constitutes,  therefore,  a  clear  and 
indelible  characteristic.  It  is  however  possessed  by  the  primitives  in  common 
with  the  other  original  characters  already  described,  and  stamps  them  original 
characters,  because,  there  are  none  to  which  they  can  be  traced  beside  the 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  Elements.  But  to  constitute  them  actual  primitives^ 
they  must  produce  derivatives.  This,  these  primitives  do  in  various  numbers, 
from  three  to  sixty-nine,  which  the  other  original  characters  do  not,  though 
equally  simple  in  form.  Thus  then,  by  the  union  of  three  characteristics,  their 
variety  of  name,  their  superior  simplicity  of  form,  and  their  embodying  them- 
selves in  derivatives,  the  primitives  stand  distinguished  from  all  the  other  cha- 
racters in  the  language. 

This  fact  seems  so  clear  as  almost  to  admit  of  demonstration.  For  should 
any  one  object,  that  variety  of  name  in  the  elements,  or  in  the  primitives, 
proves  nothing ;  it  is  freely  granted  that  it  proves  nothing  taken  alone;  but 
when  it  is  united  with  the  two  Characteristics  already  mentioned,  it  seems  to 
prove  every  thing  to  the  case  in  hand.  If  any  one  should  urge,  that  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  can  be  selected  from  the  mass  of  Chinese  characters 
which  shall  contain  a  hundred  and  fifty  names ;  or  twelve  hundred,  which  shall 
contain  every  sound  in  the  language,  it  is  acknowledged  that  this  can  be  done 
with  ease.  But  will  these  be  found  the  simplest  characters  in  the  language 
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as  it  regards  their  form  ?  And  if  they  be,  m\l  each  of  these  twelve  hundred 
produce  from  three  to  seventy  other  characters  in  all  of  which  they  themselves 
shall  be  completely  embodied  ?  If  they  cannot  do  this,  the  question  is  decided; 
they  are  either  those  original  characters  which  furnish  no  derivatives ;  or  they 
are  derivatives  themselves  :  and  in  the  latter  case  their  names  are  not  their 
own ;  they  are  borrowed  from  their  primitives;     For  as  most  of  the  primi- 
tives communicate  their  name^at  least  to  some  one  derivative,  by  carefully 
culling  these  from  the  rest,  ISOO  derivatives  might  be  selected,  which  should 
bear  the  names  of  the  1200  primitives.  But  they  would  not  be  found  to  be 
equally  simple  in  iheiv  form  with  the  primitives ;  the  element  added  would 
bewri^y  the  spurious  nature  of  their  claim  ;  much  less  would  they  be  founds 
to  perform  the  office  of  the  primitive,  by  embodying  themselves  in  the  other 
derivatives.    The  example  already  quoted  will  shew  this  clearly.     The  cha- 
racter ^OTf  ngo,  hasty,  perverse,  has  precisely  the  same  name  with  its  pri- 
mitive^j^yig($,  I ;  but  is  it  equally  simple  in  its  form  ?  Does  not  the  addition 
of  A  jfifiy  a  man,  sufficiently  bewray  its  true  character  as  a  derivative,  and 
when  taken  away,  lead  us  to  itsprimitive^^wgcJ  ?  Further,  does  it  perform 
the  office  of  its  primitive  ?  Is  it  found  in  any  one  of  the  other  twenty-seven 
derivatives?  in  all  of  them  ?  and  in  them  as  communicating  in  some  degree  its 
general  meaning?  1  will  go  still  further,  and  allow^  that  a  derivative  mayas* 
sume  a  name  different  from  that  of  its  primitive ;  as  is  the  case  with  ngan, 
to  flatter,  (see  p.  65)  and  if  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  these  in  the  lan- 
guage, they  might  be  culled^  and  said  to  contain  every  sound  in  the  language. 
But  would  these  possess  the  other  qualities  mentioned  ?  would  they  be  the 
simplest  characters  in  form  which  bear  the  name?  would  each  of  them  be  found 
performing  the  office  of  a  primitive  by  embodying  itself  with  ten^  twenty,  or 
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fifty  other  characters  ?  Such  of  them  as  were  found  united  with  even  three  each, 
would  be  the  Derivative-primitives  described  under  Glass  lY,  and  of  which 
there  are  not  six  hundred  in  the  language.  These  characteristics^  therefore^ 
their^superior  simplicity  of  froro^  and  their  embodying  themselves  in  numer- 
ous characters  derived  form  them,  unite  in  the  twelve  hundred  Primitives' 
which  appropriate  nearly  every  name  in  the  language, — and  in  these  alone. 
And  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  the  significant  parts  of  a  character  must  have  existed 
before  they  were  united  with  each  other,  these  characteristics  united,  stamp 
them  indisputably,  the  Original  characters  of  the  language,  from  which,  (the 
few  other  original  characters  excepted,)  all  the  rest  are  formed  in  the  manner 
already  described. 

Thus  by  collecting  into  one  focus  the  few  scattered  rays  of  light  afforded, 
it  is  possible  to  trace  this  singular  language  to  its  origin,  a  few  Imitations 
of  natural  objects,  chiefly  the  Elements, — to  ascertain  the  principles  upon 
which  these  unite  with  each  other  in  producing  the  Primitives, — and  to  fol- 
low these  primitives,  in  their  re*uniting  with  the  elements  so  as  to  form  a  mul- 
titude of  Derivatives  ;  some  of  which  in  their  turn  unite  anew  with  the  ele- 
ments, till  five  or  six  characters  are  combined  with  each  other,  and  the  lan- 
guage becomes,  if  we  may  believe  one  of  their  own  writers,*  not  only  clear  and 
forcible,  but  rich  and  elegant  in  the  highest  degree.  We  now  proceed  to  the 
examination  of  the  Colloquial  Medium, 

*  tA-ytmg-T^hi,  See  the  quotation  from  Sir  Wm.  Jones**  addresB,  page  18» 

END  OP  PART  I. 
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WE  now  enter  on  the  examination  of  the  second  part  of  the  subject^  the 
Sounds  by  which  the  Chinese  characters  are  e^pressed^  and  which  constitute 
the  basis  of  the  Oral  or  Colloquial  Medium  of  coipmunication  throughout 
that  populous  empire.  In  every  alphabetic  system  the  colloquial  and  the 
written  mediums  are  identified  with  each  other;  the  sdund  is  essentially  inhe« 
rent  in  each  written  word ;  and  materially  to  changeit^  is  impossible^  the  sere* 
ral  letters  remaining,  fromagetoage,  theguardians  of  the  sound  affixedthere* 
to.  But  the  case  is  totally  different  in  Chinese.  The  sound  of  no  character 
is  inherent  therein  :  it  may  be  totally  changed,  without  affecting  the  mean- 
ing of  the  character.  Thus  to  /^in,  a  man,  might  be  affixed  too,  or  lee,  or 
any  other  name ;  and  the  character  would  still  convey  the  same  idea,  because 
the  written  language  speaks  wholly  to  the  eye.  Some  characters  have  two 
names  widely  different  from  each  other ;  several  instances  of  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  derivatives  given  in  the  preceding  part;  and  one  or  two  even  in 
the  elements.    The  Colloquial  Medium  however^  is  scarcely  less  interesting 
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than  the  characters.  Its  antiquity  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any  collo- 
quial medium  now  used,  except  the  Hebrew.  Jt  is  singular  in  its  nature  ; 
and  if  it  be  not  wholly  original,  the  contest  for  the  palm  of  originality  lies  alone 
between  it  and  the  Sungskrit  system,  extended  throughout  India :  while,  if 
duly  examined,'  it  will  be  found  to  possess  much  of  systematic  regularity, 
and  to  express  a  boldness  of  design  in  its  outlines,  scarcely  exceeded  by  any 

other  system; ^but  withal  to  terminate  in  a  feebleness  of  execution,  which 

has  to  this  day  prevented  its  passing  the  bounds  of  the  Monosyllable. 

Before  we  enter  fully  on  the  consideration  of  the  system,  an  introductory 
remark  or  two  may  not  be  improper.  Respecting  its  Atitiquity  we  have 
nothing  certain,  except  what  may  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  things. 
Speech  must  necessarily  precede  writing,  and  some  colloquial  mode  of  com- 
munication must  have  preceded  the  invention  of  the  Chinese  characters, 
'  high  as  the  Chinese  place  this  invention.  But  a  question  may  here  occur.  Did 
they  originally  convey  their  ideas  to  each  other  by  the  present  system  of 
sounds  ?  or  did  they  ever  possess  another  system  of  sounds,  a  colloquial  me* 
dlum  totally  distinct  from  this  ?  If  they  did,  whence  came  the  sounds  con* 
tained  in  this  system  ?  How  did  these  happen  to  occur  to  their  minds  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  of  inventing  the  characters  ?  Further,  when  did  the  pristine 
colloquial  medium  fall  into  disuse  ?  and  how  happens  it  that  no  traces  of  it 
can  be  found  remaining,  as  in  the  English  tongue  are  to  be  found  traces 
not  only  ofthe  Norman  language,  but  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  perhaps  of 
a  Janguage  still  more  ancient  ?  Besides,  if  when  the  Chinese  invented  the 
characters,  they  did  not  affix  to  them  the  sounds  with  which  they  had  already 
connected  ideas^  of  what  service  could  these  characters  be  when  invented  ? 
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New  sounds  could  convey  no  ideas,  till  these  new  sounds  were  universal- 
ly recognized  by  them  as  connected  with  ideas ;  and  in  order  to  effect  this, 
a  nation  must  agree  to  throw  aside  the  sounds  with  which  alone  they  had  hi- 
therto connected  ideas,  and  in  reality  invent  for  themselves  a  new  language, 
a  circumstance  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind.  We  have  there- 
fore no. sufficient;  ground  to  conclude  that  any  colloquial  medium  widely 
different  from  the  present,  has  at  any  time  existed  in  China ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  probability  is,  that  the  present  system  existed  in  substance^ 
prior  to  the  invention  of  the  characters. 

This  idea  seems  corroborated  by  several  circumstances.  The  elements^  two 
^hundred  and  fourteen  inntflTrber,  contain  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  sounds 
found  in  the  present  system,  and  only  one  not  found  there.n,  {irr,  which  will 
be  noticed  hereafter).  This  is  as  great  a  number  of  the  present  system  of 
monosyllables  as  the  elements  could  be  expected  to  possess,  particularly  if  they 
were  notall  the  original  characters  of  the  language ;  and  indeeda  much  greater 

than  would  fall  to  theirshare  were  we  to  suppose  the  sixhundredand  fifty  sounds 
distributed  equally  among  thirty  thousand  characters ;  for  this  on  the  average 
would  give  one  sound  to  about  forty  characters-,  and  of  course  about  jfJrc 
sounds  to  the  whole  two  hundred  and  fourteen  elements.  So  tliat  unless  the 
elements  came  in  for  their  share  of  these  monosyllables  in  the  earftf  state  of 
the  language,  when  the  characters  were  comparatively  few,  it  is  not  easy  to 
assign  a  reason  for  their  obtaining  so  large  a  number  of  them.  Further,  the 
twelve  hundred  primitives  mentioned  as  the  most  simple  in  the  language, 
and  therefore  likely  to  be  \he  first  formed,  contain  nearly  every  monosylla- 
ble in  the  present  system ;  but  no  sound  beside^  with  the  exception  of  trr 
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already  instancecL  While,  oa  the  other  hand,  the  three  thousand  characters 
already  described  as  forming  the  yforks  of  Confucius^  will  be  found  to  in- 
clude little  more  than  half  that  number. 

The  evidence  derivable  from  the  ancient  Chinese  poetry,  serves  fur- 
ther to  corroborate  the  antiquity  of  the  present  oral  system.  In  the  poems 
included  in  the  collection  made  by  Confucius,  and  emphatically  termed  the 
Skee,  a  certain  degree  of  rhyme  is  observable.  Some  of  these  poems  cele- 
brate the  deeds  and  even  the  marriage  of  Wun-wang,  the  father  of  the  Tchyeu 
family,  and  if  they  were  written  on  the  occasion,  as  is  the  case  with  epi« 
thalamia  in  general,  they  must  be  nearly  three  thousand  years  old,  he  living, 
about  two  hundred  years  before  Homer.  The  sounds  which  the  rhyme  of 
these  affixes  to  the  various  couplets,  agree  however  with  those  found  in  the 
present  system,  and  exclude  every  other  sound.  As  an  example  of  this  the 
character^ U  irr,  is  precisely  in  poinjl.  It  is  now  pronounced  irr  whicfi, 
sound  is  not  found  in  this  system  ;  but  in  the  Shee  it  is  made  to  rhyme  with 
ee,  which  is  the  identical  sound  affixed  to  it  in  this  system,  given  in  Kang- 
khee'8  dictionary.  This  happens  also  to  be  the  provincial  sound  affixed  to 
this  character  in  the  Canton  pronunciation ;  if  therefore  it  was  pronounced 
irr  at  Pekin  where  the  dictionary  was  compiled^  it  shews  the  discernment 
of  the  compilers,  who  were  neither  induced  to  depart  from  the  genuine  Chi- 
nese system  by  the  glitter  of  a  polite«pronunciation^  nor  deterred  from  adher- 
ing to  it  by  the  fear  of  being  charged  with  a  vulgar  provincialism  :  as,  if  we 
allow  some  of  them  to  be  attached  to  this  provincial  pronunciation  through 
their  being  from  Canton,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  all  the  hundred 
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mandarines  whose  names  are  prefixed  as  assisting  in  that  work^  or  even  the 
majority  of  them^  were  from  that  province.  '   < 

Bat  although  the  system  of  pronunciation  seems  to  have  been  radically 
the  same  from  the  earliest  ages,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  same  sounds 
were  used  in  exactly  tlie  same  sense  throughout  a  country  so  extensive  as 
China.  There  would  necessarily  be  a  variety  of  dialect^  and  different  cha- 
racters would  naturally  have  various  names  given  them  in  different  pro- 
vinces ;  of  which  the  Chinese  dictionaries  furnish  abundant  proof.  Another 
circumstance  would  tend  to  establish,  rather  than  suppress,  varieties  in  the 
pronunciation.  If  we  may  credit  the  Chinese  Annals,  the  seat  of  supreme 
government  has  been  removed  nearly  thirty  time»  since  the  Chinese  empire 
was  founded.  Hence,  as  the  various  dictionaries  which  preceded  the 
Imperial  Dictionary  originated  under  different  dynasties,  if  they  wereprint* 
ed  at  the  seat  of  government,  they  must  have  issued  from  various  and  dis- 
tant  parts  of  the  empire.  When  the  most  ancient  of  the  Chinese  dictiona- 
ries, the  Shyeh'Wun,  made  its  appearance  about  A.  C.  150,  the  supreme  seat 
of  government  was  in  the  province  of  Horfian,  four  hundred  miles  south- 
west of  Pekin.  When  the  next,  the  Yodh-p'hyen,  appeared  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  6th  century,  under  the  Lyang  dynasty,  the  seat  of  empire 
was  at  Kan-king,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south-east  of  Hthnan.  Be- 
fore the  Kwang'tfoon  made  its  appearance  in  the  7th  century,  under  the 
Thang  dynasty,  the  seat  of  government  had  been  again  removed  to  Ho* 
nan.  In  (he  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  when  the  Yoan-hooi  was  pub- 
lished under  the  Yuen  family,  the  seat  of  government  was  in  the  province 
of  SAen-see  {Xen-si,)  four  hundred  miles  north-west  of  Hainan.      When 
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under  the  dynasty  of  Mingy  the  Tching-yoon  was  published  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  14th  century,  the  seat  of  government  had  been  again  removed  to  JVan- 
king.  It  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  that  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment was  fixed  at  Pekin.  Thus  various  provincial  modes  of  pronuncia- 
tion had  nearly  an  equal  sanction,  which  would  of  course  prove  a  serious  in< 
convenience,  both  to  men  of  literature  and  business. 

This  diversity  of  pronunciation  was  particularly  noticed  by  the  Emperor 
Kang'khee,  in  the  beginning  of  the  past  century ;  who  seems  to  have  thought 
it  an  inconvenience  of  sufficient  magnitude  for  him  to  attempt  applying  a 
remedy.   Accordingly,  in  his  order  for  compiling  the  Imperial  Dictionary, 
lie  enters  pretty  largely  on  this  topic;  and  as  one  reason  for  his  wishing  that 
work  to  be  undertaken^  mentions  his  desire  to  ascertain  and  fix  a  standard 
pronunciation,  in  which  the  various  shades  of  provincial  pronunciation 
might  be  united  as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  and  men  of  letters  be  furnished 
thereby  with  one  uniform  rule  throughout  the  empire.      The  execution  of 
this  work  he  committed  to  nearly  a  hundred  persons,  whose  names  and  rank 
are  particularized  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume,  and  who  in  all  proba* 
bility  were  born  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  hence  well  acquainted 
with  its  various  provincialisms.      This  work  therefore,  if  properly  execut- 
ed, could  not  be  expected  to  agree  exactly  with  the  dialect  of  any  particu- 
lar province,  although  it  might  form  the  best  general  standard.      It  would 
however  approach  much  nearer  to  some  than  to  others ;  thus  it  approximates 
much  more  nearly  to  that  of  Pekin  than  to  that  of  Canton,  although  it  does 
not  servilely  adhere  to  the  former ;  as  in  the  instance  already  noticed,  that 
of  the  character  termed  irr,  it  prefers  the  pronunciation  used  at  Canton  ; 
and  in  one  or  two  other  instances,  it  varies  from  the  Pekin  pronunciation. 
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as  in  hySh,  to  learn,  to  which  the  Pekin  pronunciation  prefixes  a  kind  of 
sibilant  sound  as  though  it  were  written  shydh  ;  while  all  the  dictionaries 
quoted  for  the  sound,  prefix  as  its  inilial,  a  character  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Pekin  sound  A.  The  character  ^^  khee,  also,  which  the  Imperial  Dic- 
tionary and  all  the  others,  unite  in  beginning  with  the  initial  k,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Pekin  sound  as  though  beginning  with  cA.  This  however  is  no 
wonder :  even  London  has  its  provincialisms  which  a  good  speaker  would 
not  imitate  ;  it  is  not  strange,  therefore^  if  Pekin  should  retain  something 
of  hers,  since  she  has  become  so  much  more  recently  the  seat  of  the  court 
than  London.  1  have  been  informed,  that  the  system  coincides  most  nearly 
with  the  pronunciation  of  Nan-king ;  and  there  the  seat  of  empire  has  been 
fixed  no  less  than  fouf  times. 

Should  any  imagine  that  the  Compilers  of  the  Imperial  Dictionaries  in- 
troduced a  new  system,  a  small  degree  of  reflection  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  may  serve  to  convince  them  of  the  improbability  of  such  a  sup- 
position. When  the  system  agrees  with  the  Pekin  pronunciation  in  nine- 
teen instances  out  of  twenty,  there  is  little  reason  to  imagine  that  any  such 
thing  has  been  attempted  ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how'such  a 
thing  could  be  accomplished,  or  even  what  temptation  there  could  be  to  at- 
tempt it.  To  prefer  one  mode  of  pronunciation  to  another,  was  within  the 
power  of  those  who  compiled  the  Imperial  Dictionary ;  but  to  introduce  into 
the  language,  and  give  as  the  true  pronunciation  of  characters  well  known 
throughout  the  empire,  sounds  never  before  heard  by  a  Chinese  ear,  is  a 
thing  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  philology,  as  well  as  a  task  to  which 
perhaps  the  most  absolute  sovereignty  is  unequal.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  the  emperor  Augustus,  when  master  of  the  lives  of  all  the  people  in 
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Rome,  was  unable  to  introduce  «  sijigle  ft6V>apd.  .  But,  a  still  stronger 
,  objection  to  this  is,  that  this  system  is  foliiid  cbriiplete  in  dictionaries  which 
are  quoted  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary  ;  one  of  which,  in  the  author's  posses- 
sion, has  the  system  of  initials  and  finals  expressed  by  the  identical  characters 
used  for  that  purpose  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary.  We  may  therefore  infer 
with  pretty  great  certainty,  that  in  how  many  instances  soever  this  system 
may  differ  from  any  provincial  dialect,  it  presents  as  a  whole,  the  most  ge- 
nuine as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive  system  of  Chinese  orthoepy.  This 
system  we  nqw  proceed  to  examine. 

The  Chinese  System  of  Sounds  irfotrsM^d  with  great  regularity.  The 
names  of  all  the  characters  given  in  the  Imperial,  and  the  preceding  dicti- 
onaries, are  evidently  formed  on  the  syllabic  plan.  It  includes  two  kinds  of 
sounds ;  those  which  are  termed  Tse-moo,  or  Mother-sounds,  and  those  termed 
Nyih,  auxiliary  soiAids.  The  former,  which  are  nearly  all  Consonant  sounds 
are  used  as  Initials ;  the  latter,  consist  of  Vowel  and  Nasal  sounds,  and  are  used 
as  Finals.  By  the  union  of  two  of  these  are  formed  the  names  affixed  to  all 
the  characters.  Thus,  FJiao,  a  knife,  is  produced  from  the  initial  t-ting*  and 
the  final  Ac-ao;  the  former  as  the  initial  power  being  understood  to  lose  its 
final  sound  ung,  and  the  latter  as  the  auxiliary  or  final,  its  initial  k.  These 
united  thus,  are  described,  in  the  dictionaries,  as  producing  a  sound  which 
is  said  to  agree  with  that  of  the  character  ylJfgQ,  with  which  the  reader  is 
of  course  supposed  to  be  acquainted.  Thus  also  the  sound  of  <^m  ch-ee^ 
knowledge,  is  formed  by  uniting  the  initial  sound  of  ch-^ot^n,  with  the  final 
sound  of  k-ee.  These  Initial  and  Final  sounds^  we  proceed  to  examine 
in  their  due  order. 
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Of  the  Initial  powers  of  the  Chinese  Language. 

In  the  ImpefialDictionary,  the  Initial  powers,  termed  Tse-moo,  Molber 
fioundsje  are  divided  into  Nine  Series.  The  first  five  and  the  eighth,  arc  said 
to  contain  each  four  sounds;  the  sixth  and  scTenth,  five  each  ;  and  the  ninth, 
only  two.  The  manner  of  forming  these  series  is  defined  with  great  accuracy. 
They  are  expressed  by  the  following  characters,  which,  like  the  words  placed 
across  the  head  of  the  page  in  our  Pronouncing  Dictionaries,  appear  to  be 
selected  merely  for  the  sake  of  describing  the  sounds,  hence  only  the  initial 
of  the  syllable  is  used. 


The  nine  series  ofmiTUL  powers. 

1.  ^  K.y«H 

hK  kh'ee. 

St^k-i'oo"* 

^y-*«-* 

^  t'h-oi, 

^  t-'«ir, 

1^  n-ee. 

3.  ^p  Ch.ee, 

^chh.yM, 

^Ch.f>lff, 

;^ny.a«^. 

4.  ^  P-ang, 

^  p'h-mg, 

vfP^  p-i«ff, 

H^  m.iwff. 

- 

6.  ^  F-»y, 

^C  '*'*"*» 

^  f-OWIff, 

fA-y- 

6.  )^  Ta-ing, 

5^   t8'h.f«g, 

^^ia-oong. 

itx  '■'"' 

^I^s-irca. 

7.  ^  Tch-flft, 

:yp  ichh-uetif 

;^tch.fl«ff, 

^8h.6«, 

TJi^ah-i^iw. 

8.  ^^  Y.%,t 

^1  h-j^«6, 

^y-^. 

[ghh-i^aA. 

9.  ^fc  L-fli, 

0  y^^' 

« 

•  This  initial  is  in  aome  instances  written  ng  byjhe  Catholic  Misionaries.  f  The  Catholic Miuionaries 
in  some  words  give  no  sound  to  this  inilia],  in  some  others  they  write  it  ng :  (hey  seem  to  confound  this  and  the 
nasal  of  the  first  series  with  each  other. 
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Remarks  on  the  Nine  Series  of  the  Chinese  Initials. 

Tfie^first  sound,  in  the  first  five  of  these  series,  is  a  simple  sound,  the  se- 
cond is  an  aspirate,  and  the  fourth  a  nasal.      But  what  is  the  third  sound  f 
and  wherein  does  it  differ  from  the  first  ?     These  are  questions  to  which  I 
bave  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer.      It  is  true,  that  the 
Chinese  esteem  it  nearly  the  same  with  the  first ;  but  still  it  is  improbable  that 
in  a  series  of  four  sounds,  given,  not  merely  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary, 
but  in  those  which  preceded  it,  two  sounds  should  be  precisely  alike.       If 
we  examine  the  Sungskrit  alphabet,  to  which  the  Chinese  system  bears  a 
surprizing  likeness,  we  shall  find,  that  while  the  first  letter  in  each  series  is 
a  simple  sound,  and  the  second  an  aspirate,  precisely  like  those  in  the  first 
eight  series  of  the  Chinese  Initials,  their  third  sound  is  the  first  letter  of  the 
series  softened  :  thus  in  the  first  series,,  k-u  is  softened  to  g-u ;  in  the  se- 
cond, series,  cA*i4  is  softened  toj-u  ;   in  the  third,  t-u  is  changed  for  d-u  ; 
and  in  the  fifth,  p-u  is  so^ened  to  6*u.     Now  g^j,  d,  and  6,  are  the  sounds 
in  which  the  Chinesfe  are  deficient     Did  the  authors  of  the  Chinese  system 
insert  these  four  initial  powers  in  the.system,  though  useless,  out  of  compli- 
ment to  the  Sungskrit  system  i  or  had  they  some  faint  idea,  that  there  once^ 
existed  sounds,  if  now  lost,  which  in  some  degree  differed  from  k,  ch,  t,  and 
p,  and  in  the  same  degree  approximated  to  g,  j\  d,  and  h  ?  If  they  did  it 
in  compliment  to  the  Sungskrit  system,    whom  did  they  intend  to  compli- 
ment thereby  ?  and  why  did  they  not  go  farther,  and  adopt  the  fourth  sound 
of  the  Sungskrit  series,  ghjh,  dh,  bh,  &c.  as  well  as  the  third.       But  we 
fihali  have  farther  occasion  to  resume  this  subject  when  we  compare  the 
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Chinese  system  wkh  the  alphabets  of  other  nations.  We  must  now  proceed 
to  examine  the  manner  in  which  each  series  is  directed  to  be  formed,  and 
endeavour  to  ascertain  its  various  sound.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  proper  t0 
notice  the  sounds  by  which  the  Catholic  IVlissionaries  have  expressed  ihem^ 
and  to  assign  reasons  for  departing  in  any  degree  from  their  system. 

The  First  Series  are  said  to  proceed  from  the  lotaer  teeth.  They  are  not    • 
however  the  dentals  of  the  Earopean  alphabets;  for  the  Catholic  Mission- 
aries  express  the  first  sound  of  the  series  by  the  letter  k,  which  has  the  same 
sound  in  English  as  ft  has  in  French  or  Italian,  and  is  the  true  sound  of 
that  power.  The  second  or  aspirated  sound  of  thrs  they  denote  by  an 

aspirate  placed  over  (he  syllable;  a  course  which  they  have  taken  with  Uie 
aspirates  in  the  other  series.  In  all  tiie  Indmn  languages,  howevrr,  the  aspi- 
rates are  as  really  distinct  powers,  as  the  other  consonants,  and  are  treated  as 
such  by  all  who  have  entered  into  their  true  nature.  Sir  William  Jones  ex- 
presses (he  second  sound  in  the  first  series  of  the  Sungskrit  alphabet,  (with  the 
sound  of  which  this  exactly  coincides,)  by  kh  :  this  mode  of  expressing  the 
aspirated  power,  by  adding  an  h  to  the  simple  power,  is  adopted  herej  as  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  resort  to  accents  for  those  sounds  which  the  letters  of 
(he  alphabet  will  express.  The  third  sound  the  Catholic  Missionaries  write 
k  like  the  first.  The  fourth  sound  they  write  variously  ;  one  word  found  un- 
derneath itthey  write  j^cn,  another  they  writengfan ;  the  pronoun  I^^^they 
write  ngo,  and  ^^  intelligent,  they  write  ngn.  Hence  it  appears,  tho,t  in 
some  instances,  however,  they  consider  it  as  nasal.  Were  the  tongue  placed 
on  the  lower  teeth,  and  gradually  raised  till  the  nasal  were  formed^  tiiis  seriea 
could  be  formed' with  ease, 

L  9 
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The  Second  Series  is  to  be  pronounced  with  the  tongueplaced  between  the 
teeth;  which  mode  instantly  produces  the  first  power^  the  common  English  t. 
The  Catholic  Missionaries  write  the  series  t,  V,  t,  n.  Their  mode  of  spelling  it 
is  adopted,  with  the  exception  of  the  aspirated  power,  which  is  herS  written 
f  A  with  a  cpmma  intervening  between  the  I  and  the  h,  after  the  example  of 
Sir  William  Jones,  to  shew  that  the  h  is  intended  to  aspirate  the<,  and  not 
to  coalesce  therewith  as  it  does  in  the  words  thick  and  this. 

The  Third  Series  is  directed  to  be  formed  by  raising  the  tongue  toward 
the  palate.  It  is  written  by  the  Catholic  Missionaries  eh,  ch%  cA,  n.  The 
only  alteration  made  in  this  series,  is,  that  of  writing  the  second,  the  aspirated 
power  chh,  asSir  Wm.  Jones  writes  precisely  the  same  sound,  which  occurs 
in  the  second  series  of  the  Sungsfcrit  alphabet. 

The  Fourth  Series  is  directed  to  be  pronounced  with  the  lips  strongly 
tlosed.  It  is  written  by  the  Catholic  Missionaries  p,  p%  p,  m.  No-alteration 
is  made  in  this  beside  that  of  changing  p,  for  p'h,  on  the  principles  already 
mentioned.  The  comma  is  inserted  between  p  and  ft,  to  prevent  these 

two  letters  coalescing  and  assuming  the  sound  of  /,  as  they  do  in  phlegm. 
The  sound  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  them  here,  is  nearly  that  given  to  p 
and  h  in  pump-house. 

The  Fifth  series  is  directed  to  be  pronounced  u>Uh  the  lips  gently  closed.  The 
Catholic  Missionaries  write  it/,/,/,  t^.  The  aspirate  is  here  changed  for  an  A, 
as  before;  and  the  v,  for  w,  the  sound  which  the  Catholic  Missionaries  pro- 
bably meant  to  convey,  but  which  the  letter  v  does  not  convey  in  JBnglisfa. 
Were  not  this  latter  change  made^  the  rule  for  pronouncing  the  series  could 
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not  be  observed ;  as  v  is  not  proabunced  in  English  by  gently  closing  the  lips, 
but  by  placing  the  under  lip  against  the  upper  teeth. 

The  Sixth  Series  is  directed  to  be  formed  by  putting  the  tongue  to  the 
upper  teeth.  It  is  said  to  contain  five  sounds^  the  two  latter  of  which  are  sibi« 
4anta.  This  series  the  Catholic  Missionaries  write  thus  9,  q%  9,  s^  a.  It  does 
not  seem  necessary  however  to  transfer  the  French  cedille  to  the  English 
language,  if  we  have  any  combination  that  will  express  the  sound.  It  is  there- 
fore changed  for  ts,  which,  though  it  does  not  express  precisely  the  sound  of 
the  cedille  in  French,  seems  more  fuUy  to  meet  the  requisition  of  the  Chinese 
orthoepists,  that  of  placing  the  tongue  against  the  upper  teeth.  The  series, 
therefore,  we  write  $8,  ts'h,  ts,  s,,s,  the  comma  being  inserted  between  s  and 
h  to  prevent  their  coalescing  as  they  do  in  shall.  The  sound  intended  to  be 
conveyed  is  nearly  that  of  tah  in  harts-horn. 

The  direction  for  pronouncing  the  Seventh  Series  is,  that  the  tongue  be  pla- 
ced against  the  side^teeth,  This  series  differs  much  from  the  last,  and  a  little 
from  the  third,  ch,  chh,  &c.  as  placing  the  tongue  against  the  side-teeth  will 
produce  a  sound  somewhat  harder  than  cA,  &c.  The  Catholic  Missionaries 
write  it  cA,  ch\  ch,  x,  x.  As  it  seems  desirable,  however,  to  retain,  at  least  in 
writing,  as  many  distinctive  names  for  the  Chinese  characters  as  we  can  with 
propriety,  when  so  many  characters  must  necessarily  be  expressed  by  the  same 
syllable,  t  is  prefixed  to  the  first  four  sounds  of  this  aeries,  which  are  then 
written  tch,  tchh,  teh,  tsh.  This,  if  it  suggests  nothing  different  in  pro- 
nunciation from  ch,  chk,  &c.  willatleastfurnishuswithadistinctivemarkia 
writhig  for  thi9  series,  and  prevent  our  confounding  two  series  with  each 
other.       The  x  of  the  Catholic  Missionaries  is  difficult  of  pronunciation-  in 
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English,  and  when  pronounced,  has  generally  the  sound  of  z,  rather  than 
Ihatof  d»A,  the  sound  here  affixed  to  it  by  the  Catholic  Missionaries.  T^  A  and^A 

are  Ihereforesubstitutedforx;  the  f«A,  merely  to  addanotherdistinctivefsym- 
bol,  where  it  could  be  done.      Should  it  seem  strange  that  the  Chinese  have 

two  sibilants  both  in  this  and  the  lastseries,  this  may  possibly  be  accounted 
for  thus.  In  the  three  first  series,  raising  the  tongue  toward  the  roof  of  the 
moulh,  would  naturally  produce  the  nasals :  if  the  tongue  were  thus  raised 
in  these  two  last  series,  the  sibilants  would  be  produced ;  and  perhaps  in  both 
series,  the  latter  of  the  two  sibilants  might  be  formed  by  pressirg  the  tongue 
more  strongly  against  the  palate  than  in  forming  the  first  of  theip.  This 
might  cause  a  distinction  of  sound  perceptible  to  a  Chinese  ear,  though  not 
to  ours, 

TheEighth  Series,  directed  to  be  pronounced /r(77n  the  throat,  are  evi- 
dently gutturals.   The  first  of  the  four  seems  to  be  the  softest  sound  which 
can  be  emitted  from  th^  throat  The  Catholic  Missionaries,  in  some  cases, 
give  it  no  sound,  but  merely  write  the  vowel  or  auxiliary  sound :  thus  in  the 
table  in  which  the  vowelo  unites  with  the  initial  powers  to  form  ko,to,  ho,  mo, 
&c.  the  character  which  stands  underneath  this  initial,  they  write  merely  o; 
and  indeed  all  the  characters  whic^  begin  with  a  vowel  belong  to  this'initial. 
Yet  in  the  final  which  adds  the  auxiliary  sound  ay  to  the  various  initials,  as 
kay,  iay^yay,  may,  they  begin  some  of  the  characters  standing  here  with 
fig  ;  and  others  with  y.  Among  twenty  characters  placed  under  this  initial 
in  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  the  Catholic  Missionaries  have  begun  four  with 
thedasal  n%,  and  sixteen  with  either^,  or  the  mere  sound  of  the  vowel  or 
auxiliary.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  intermixture  in  the  characters 
placed  here  and  those  placed  underneath  the  nasal  of  the  first  series.     In 
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examining  twenty4wo  of  the  latter,  1  found  twelve  written  withy,  two  with 
V,  and  eight  with  the  nasal.  It  seems  therefore,  that  to  some  of  the  cha« 
racters  placed  under  the  nasal,  they  have  given  the  sound  ofy;  and  that  on 
the  other  hand,  to  a  few  placed  under  this  initial,  they  have  given  the  nasal 
sound.  Whether  this  arises  from  a  mistake  of  the  compilers  of  the  Imperial 
Dictionary  in  placing  the  wrong  characters  underneath  this  initial,  or  from 
a  subsequent  change  in  the  pronunciation  of  certain  characters,  is  a  matter 
of  small  importance.  The  transition  from  nga  to  ya  is  not  great ;  if  in- 
stead of  raising  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  it  be  bent  downwards,  ya  will  be  pro- 
duced instead  of  nga.— *— iThe  second  sound  in  this  series  is  an  aspiration, 
written  /i,  by  the  Catholic  Missionaries.  The  third  sound,  they  write  y :  the 
fourth  is  a  very  strong  aspirate,  which  they  sometimes  write  kh,  and  in  some 
other  instances  merely  h.  Neither  of  these,  however,  is  the  true  sound :  it 
would  be  much  more  exactly  expressed  by  the  Arabic  c  or  the  Hebrew  n. 
the  sound  of  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  hh :  It  seems  best  therefore  to 
express  it  by  hh,  particularly  as  the  kh  belongs  to  the  first  series^  and  the 
h  is  already  appropriated  to  the  second  sound  of  this  seriesi. 

The  Ninth  or  last  series,  which  is  said  to  be  pronounced  parl^  loiththe 
tongue  and  partfy  with  the  teeth,  contains  only  two  powers.  The  first  of 
these  the  Catholic  Missionaries  properly  write  I:  and  the  second  even  of 
this  series  seems  formed  on  the  characteristic  principle  of  the  Chinese  sys- 
tem, that  of  aspirating  the  former  sound  :  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  aspirate 
2,  this  sound  will  be  nearly  produced,  which  the  Catholic  Missionaries  write 
j  ;  but  as  the  English  j  is  a  sound  I  have  never  heard  given  to  that  or 
any  other  Chinese  character,  and  the  plan  of  giving  the  j  in  italics  as  a 
French  ji  cannot  be  realized  when  the  whole  word  is  priated  in  italics,  it  seema 
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as  well  to  use  the  English  y,  from  which  this  sound  differs  but  little.     The 
Chinese  Initial  system  exhibited  in  one  view^  stands  thus : 


THE    INITIALS 

As  given  ly  the  Catholic  Missionaries. 

As  green 

in  this  worh. 

1.         K, 

kS 

k, 

y 

or  ng. 

K, 

kb, 

k. 

y  or  ng. 

2.         T, 

tS 

t, 

n. 

T, 

t'h, 

«, 

n. 

S.         Ch, 

chS 

ch, 

n. 

Ch, 

ebb, 

cb, 

n. 

4.         P, 

PS 

P. 

• 

m. 

P, 

p'h, 

P. 

m. 

6.         F, 

**, 

n 

V. 

F, 

fl«, 

f. 

w. 

6.         C, 

cS 

c> 

8 

8. 

T8, 

ts'h, 

ts. 

S,    '         s. 

7.         Oh, 

chS 

ch, 

X 

X. 

Teh, 

tcbh, 

tch, 

tsh,      sh. 

8-         Yor 

ng.h, 

y> 

h 

or  kh. 

Yorng, 

h. 

y» 

hh. 

9.         L,  • 

j> 

L, 

y» 

The  number  of  initial  powers  which  this  system  would  contain  were  they 
all  distinct  from  each  other^  is  Thirty-six.  From  these^  however^  we  must 
deduct  the  third  power  in  the  first  eight  series,  which  will  reduce  th^jn  to 
twenty-eight.  From  these  too  may  be  further  deducted  the  nasal  of  the 

third  series^  which  differs  but  little  from  the  nasal  of  the  second  series ;  one 
of  the  sibilants  in  the  sixth  series,  perhaps  one  of  (hose  in  the  seventh,  (as 
they  are  both  pronounced  nearly  alike) ;  and  the  last  power  in  the  ninth  series, 
which  we  cannot  express  differently  from  the  5^  of  the  eighth,  although  there 
is  cei  tainly  a  Scnall  difference  between  the  two.  These  four  being  further 
deducted  leave  Twenty-Fourdistinct  powers,  if  we  consider  the  seventh  series 
as  different  from  the  third,  which  the  difference  between  n  and  sA,  the  ter- 
minating powers  of  the  two  series,  seems  fully  to  warrant:  respecting  this 
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bovYever^  the  reader  must  judge  for  himselE.  If  we  deem  these  two  series 
the  same,  the  distinct  initial  and  consonantal  powers  found  in  the  language, 
instead  of  twenty-four^  will  be  Twenty-One. 

Should  any  one  ask,  ''Why  alter  the  system  introduced  by  the  Catholic 
Missionaries  ?  If  theirs  be  a  good  system,  does  it  not  savour  of  pride  to  at- 
tempt altering  it?"       I  would  reply,  that  while  I  readily  acknowledge  their 
system  on  the  whole  to  possess  much  merit,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  no  fur- 
ther improvement  can  be  made.       This  attempt  may  indeed  have  failed ;  but 
if  V  e  confine  ourselves  precise'y  to  their  footsteps,  it  is  certain  that  all  further 
improvement  is  quite  out  of  the  question.      Besides,  they  adapted  their  pro- 
nunciation tothatof  iheir  own  country  ;  but  why  a  French,  an  Italian,  or  a 
Portuguese  mode  of  pronouncing  names  should  be  retained  in  a  book  in- 
tended for  Englieh  readers,  I  have  hitherto  heard  no  satisfactory  reason  uro-ed. 
The  most  plausible  perhaps,  is,  that  some  foreigner  may  possibly  read  the 
book,  to  whom  the  pronunciation  of  the  names  would  be  familiar,   though 
difficult  to  English  readers.  But  to  (his  it  may  be  replied,  that  were  it  worth 
the  febour  to  render  the  pronunciation  of  names,  on  this  account,  unintel- 
ligible to  the  bulk  of  our  own  countrymen,  the  step  taken  would  go  near  to     • 
ikfeat  itself.  This  foreigner,  who  is  to  read  this  book,  is  of  course  acquainted 
with  English,  and  in  an  English  book  he  might  possibly  expect  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  names  to  be  English  as  well  as  the  rest ;  thus  the  course  taken 
to  accommodate  him,  might  be  the  means  of  misleading  him.       That  in  an 
English  work  (he  spelling  of  names  should  assume  an  English  form,  and  be 
accommodated  to  the  pronunciation  of  that  language,  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
vvhat  foreigners  themselves  would  naturally  expect.    We  proceed  to  the  Fi- 
Aal  powers  of  the  Cbinesesystem. 
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The  FINAL  SOUNDSof  the  Chinese  Language. 

These,  which  they  term  Ni/ih,  Auxiliary  or  helping  sounds,  arc  ori- 
ginally twelve,  of  which  eight  are  Vowel,  and  four  are  Nasal  rounds.  The 
Chinese  however,  by  a  method  at  once  ingenious,  and  founded  in  nature^ 
have  extended  these  vowels  and  nasals  to  perhaps  a  greater  number  than  any 
other  language  brings  into  use.  The  eight  original  vowels,  and  the  four  na- 
sals, which  for  the  sake  of  distinction  we  may  term  Primary,  are  described 
.  as  pronounced  with  the  mouth  open.  They  are  afterward  said  to  form 

what  are  termed  Secondary  sounds  ;   which  is  done  by  interjecting,    where 
admissable,  a  sound  resembling  that  of  e  or ^,    between  the  initial  and  the 
final.         This  changes  ka  to  kya,  bang  to  kj/ang,  &c. ;  and  thus  produces 
almost  an  equal  number  of  secondary  vowel  and  nasal  sounds.     This  how- 
ever is  but  half  the  system  :  as  the  Primary  vowels  and  nasals  are  pronounced 
with  the  mouth  open,  they  admit  of  another  modification  by  being  pronoun- 
ced with  the  mouth  first  closed.  This  gives  rise  to  almost  an  equal  number 
of  new  sounds ; — I)y  this  method,  from  the  open  vowel  ka,  is  formed  kwa; 
from  kee,  koo,  &c.  the  nasal  A^arjof "becomes  kzo ang  ;  the  nasal  kung  forrtis 
koong  ;  kun,  koon  ;  and  kan,  kwan.      Further,  this  class  of  Close  primary 
finals  also  undergoes  the  Secondciry  modification,  i  or  y  being  interjected 
where  admissible.      Thus,    from  the  eight  original  vowel  sounds,  would  be 
formed  twenty-four  more  ;  and  from  the  four  nas.il  sounds  would  be  for.iied 
twelve  new  ones,  were  the  interjected y  admi-siiile  in  all  these  finals.     Tiie 
actual  number  of  both  the  primary  and  secoiulary  sounds  iippears  iu  the 
following  Synopsis  of  them;  copied  from  the  Imperial  Dictionary. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FINALS. 


OPEN 

JPrimarjf  Finals.  Secondary  do. 


1  3^  Ky-B 

4  JE|^  *-ung 

5  :^»f|?  ft-uh 


6  ^  *-ao 


s 

9  :^  ft.un 
JO  ^  A-an 


;2 


*-u 


^  ft-yang 
j^^  k-ing 


^M  i-jai 


Ar-yen 


CLOSE 
Frimary  Finals.  Secondart/  dol 


A 


ft-wa 


-^  A-wang 

^  *-oo 

^  A-wai 

A:-wun 
tEJ     *-wan 


#^ 


t-wo 


X:-waDg 
H    Ar-yoong 
A-yu 


-rpr  A:-ooi 

ft-yooD 
^p^  i-yuen 

Ar-ydh 


•  This  Primary  Final  forms  very  few  sooniJs  <  St  is  united  with  anly  the  cA  aeries  of  initials.  Iti  Close  Primtry 
final  is  still  more  deficient,  uniliog  Mritbonly  three  of  theijiiUals.  The  Secondary  finuk,  however,  unite  withnMMt 
•f  the  initials.  jklj 
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It  may  be  proper  toexacninein  order  each  of  these  Twelve  Primary  final 
powers,  with  the  three  said  to  proceed  from  them, 

I.  The  First  of  the  Open  Primary  finals,  is  written  by  the  Cathoh'c  Missi- 
onaries  a,  as  y^  ia,  great,  and  fE#  ma,  ahoise,  sufficiently  shew.  It  unites 
with  twenty- three  of  the  thirty-six  initials.  Its  Secondary  soimd  they  write 
ia,  as  in  IjtJ  f^ia>  to  add.       In  some  instances  however  they  omit  the  i,  it 
being  scarcely  sounded,  as  in  ^^A^  chha,  tea.  In  an  English  wort,  y  seems 
better  suited  to  express  this  interjected  sound  than  t,  as  Ida,  to  an  English 
eye  woukl  convey  some  faint  idea  of  two  syllables,  as  though  it  were  to  be 
pronounced /ci-a,  which  is  never  the  case  with  the  name  of  any  Chinese  cha- 
racter, let  it  contain  as  many  letters  as  it  may. — The  Close  Primary  sound  of 
this  final  is  written  by  the  Catholic  Missionaries  tia  as' in   JJ^  Ai/at,  a  melon  j 
but  as  iia,  sounded  by  an  fcnglish  reader  Wkeua  in  guard,  would  not  con- 
vey the  true  sound,  w  is  here  substituted  for  w,  in  almost  every  case.   Only 
thirteen  of  the  thirty-six  initials  unite  with  this  final.       Its  Secondary  final 
will  not  permit  the  insertion  of^.  It  unites  with  only  three  initials. 

II.  The  Second  Open  Primary  final,  is  found  united  to  only  four  of  the  . 
initials.  Of  this  the  Catholic  Missionaries  furnish  no  example  except  in  the 
fourth  or  reflected  tone,  which  they  write  ^,  as  "p5^  xS,  the  tongue.  The 
sound  is  nearly  that  of  the  vowel  e  in  ten.  The  Secondary  soupd  of  this  (he 
Catholic'Missionaries  in  general  write  ie,  as  kie.  Its  sound  however  is  nearly 
that  of  tlie  diphthong  ea  in  yea,  as  it  approaches  the  sound  we  generally  give 
to  tha  diphthongtc.  Either  ^  or  ea  would  therefoVe  express  it ;  but  ea  seems^ 
most  congenial  with  the  English  language,  and  far  better  suited  to  con- 
vey the  sound  to  an  English  reader,  than  simply  the  vowel  e,  which  in  Enj^ 
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lish,  would  be  nearly  lost  either  in  i  ovy,  as  it  Is  in  dye,  eye,  &c.  Thi&  final  is 

found  united  with  thirty-two  of  the  initials. The  Close  Primary  final  of 

this,  is  found  united  with  only  three  of  this  initials,  and  th^se  of  the  fourth 
or  reflected  tone ;  its  Secondary  final  the  Catholic  Missionaries  write  kiu^i,  to 
which  we  prefer  kicih.  The  verb  pj  to  say,  however,  which  the  Catholic 
Missionaries  write  yu^i,  we  write  j^wifi,  admitting  the  w  there,  because  to  can 
scarcely  be  sounded  after ;y.     It  unites  with  nineteen  of  the  finals, 

III.  The  Third  Open  Primary  final  is  a  nasal,  and  is  very  properly  writ- 
ten ang  by  the  Catholic  Fafliers^  as  in  the  word /car^g in  the  table.  It  is  united 
with  twenty- three  of  the  thirty-six  initial  powers.   Its  Secondary  final,  which 

is  united  with  twenty-one  of  the  initial  powers^  they  YfXiiQkiang The 

Close  Primary  final  the  Catholic  Missionaries  write  uangy  as  \xi  yf^kuang, 
light.  This  is  united  to  only  thirteen  of  the  initials.  Its  Secondary  sound  ex- 
cludes theadditionalj^,and  is  therefore  written  tianglike  the  primary  sound. 
It  unites  with  on^y  eleven  of  the  initials* 

IV.  The  Pi^urth  Open  Primary  final  is  also  a  nasal,  and  is  written  by  the 
Catholic  Missionaries  eng,  as  in  keng,  sincere,  true.  It  is,  however,  the 
sound  expressed  in  English  by  un*rf  in  sung  or  flung.  This  final  unites 
its  jlf  with  twenty-three  of  the  initial  powers.  Its  Secondary  final  is  by  the 
Cathol'c  Fathers  written  ing,  as  in  '^M  king,  the  term  applied  to  the  ancient 
books  of  the  Chinese.  This  plainly  shews  that  the  English  eng  is  not  the 
sound  they  meant  to  afiix  to  this  primary  final ;  for  they  could  here  as  easily 
have  formed  kieng  from  keng,  as  kia  from  ke  in  the  second  series.  They  have 
never  indeed  adopted  the  short  sound  of  u  in  hut ;  but  the  sound  it  has  in  tt^ne. 
Hence^  im^  with  them  would  not  have  had  the  sound  ofung  in  sung,  the  proper 
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soundhere ;  but  rather  that  of  oong. — -The  Close  Primary  final  they  write 
ung,  by  which  they  intend  to  express  the  sound  of  oong  in  English.  This 
final  is  therefore  written  oong,  as  in  J^  koong,  art ;  iH  choong  the  midst, 
,  &c.  It  unites  with  twenty  two  of  the  initials.  In  its  Secondary  final,  the 
Catholic  Fathers  insert  the  i  in  some  instances  as  in  >y  an  elder  brother, 
which  they  write  hiung.  In  some  others  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Initial 
prevents  the  i  being  heard.      It  is  united  to  only  nineteen  of  the  finals, 

V.  The  Fifth  Open  Primary  final  is  found  only  in  the  fourth  or  reflected 
tone.  This  they  express  by  ?,  as  in  yj^f  te,  to  get,  which  sound  answers  to 
that  of  the  short  u,  in  English.  It  is  therefore  changed  for  u,  shortened  by 
the  addition  of  fr,  and  the  word  written  tiih.  The  Secondary  final  is  written  by 
the  Catholic  Missionaries  y,  as  ^^f^y,  to  recollect.  This  h/,  however,  has 
not  the  sound  of  ^,  in  by,  try,  ply,  &c.  but  that  of  ee,  in  see,  tree,  free,  for 
which  reason  ee  seems  preferable,  as  being  less  ambiguous  to  an  English 
reader-  ^   It'is  uftited  with  thirty  4wo  of  the  Initials. 

There  is  a  shigularity  in  this  final  which  it  is  not  easy  to  express  by  any 
English  sound.  It  occurs  under  the  sixth  series  of  initials,  ts,  &c.  and 

contains  only  four  monosyllables,  which  instead  of  sounding  like  ee,  have  a 
short  indistinct  sound,  something  like  that  which  would  be  formed  by  at« 
tempting  to  sound  the  initial  t$,  without  a  vowel.  The  Catholic  Missiona* 
ries  write  itu;  we  have  expressed  it  by  the  final  e,  as  that  in  English  is  ge- 
nerally mute ;  which  mode,  if  it  will  not  fully  express  the  sound,  will  at  least 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  sounds  included  in  this  final. 

The  Close  Primary  sound  of  this  finals  the  Catholic  Misbionaries  write 
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u,  which  answers  to  the  English  oo  in  too ;  oo  is  therefore  used  to  express  it^ 
as  f-Mkoo,  ancient^  &c.  This  final  is  united  with  thirty-four  of  the  initials. 
Its  Secondary  final  admits  the  interjected  j^;  the  Catholic  Missionaries  write 
it  iu,  as  in  jS*  kiu,  to  rest,  which  is  here  written  ki/u.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
vey an  exact  idea  of  this  sound  hy  any  English  word ;  perhaps  kj/e  in 
hark-ye,  would  give  some  idea  of  it,  if  e  were  sounded  there  likeu  in  but. 
Thin  final  unilea  with  twenty-four  of  the  initials. 

YI.  The  Sixth  Open  Prinsary  final  is  a  diphthong,  written  by  the  Ca* 
(holies  ao,  which  well  expresses  the  sound  in  English,  as  in  fStkao,  high, 
/ItaOt  a  knife^  &c.  It  U  united  with  twenty-fbur  finals.  Its  Secondary 
final  easily  admita  the  i  ory,  which  by  the  Catholic  Missionaries  is  therefore 
written  iao,  as  ~^^  kiao,  imitation,  which  is  here  of  course  written  kyao.  It  is 
combined  with  twenty  seven  of  the  Initials.  The  Close  final  is  not  found 
here,  as  it  is  excluded  by  its  own  nature. 

VII.  The  Seventh  Open  Primary  is  also  a  diphthong,  which  the  Catho- 
lic Missionaries  write  ay,  as^J^/c^/^/,  to  change  or  turn.  It  is  not  however  the 
sound  we  generally  affix  to  ay,  in  way,  may,  day;  it  bears  a  stonger  resem- 
blance to  thesound  of  (he  d:phthong  ai.inaii,  hail,  &c.  That  diphthong  ii 
therefore  preferred  here.  It  unites  with  twenty-five  of  the  finals.  Its 
Secondary  final  readily  admits  the  interjecfiMly :  it  is  written  by  the  Catho- 
lic Missionaries  iaij,  and  by  us,  yai,  as  in  -y^  kyai,  ail.  It  unites  with  only 
twelve  of  ihe  Initials.  The  Close  Primary  fi^al  formed  from  this,  the  Ca- 
tholic INIissionarieswritfe  ujy,  as  i)  ka  ty,  which  we,  changing  the  u  foru?, 
write  kwuu    This  final  unites  with  only  twelve  of  the  initials,  Its  Secon*  ' 
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dary  final  of  course  excludes  the  interjected  vowel,  and  is  therefore  written 
wai  like  the  primary  one.     It  unites  with  only  four  of  the  initials. 

VIII.  The  Eighth  Open  Primary  final  scarcely  exists  ;  it  is  united  to  only 
four  of  the  initials.  The  Catholic  Fathers  write  it  oey;  but  as  this  in  Eng- 
lish would  be  sounded  nearly  like  or/,  in  boy,  toy,  &c.  which  is  not  the  true 
sound,  t/  is  preferred  as  approaching  itmore  nearly  when  pronounced  likey, 
in  by,  try,  &c.  Its  Secondary  final  is  united  to  only  one  initial,  which  I  cannot 
find  written  at  all  by  the  Catholic  Missionaries  fbutasthe  interjected  lis  neces- 
sarily excluded,  it  can  of  course  diflTer  little  from  its  primary  final.  The  Close 
primary  .final  is^written  by  the  Catholic  Missionaries  uej/,  as  in  kuey,  greats 
excelling ;  as  this  in  English  would,  however,  be  almost  unavoidably  pronoun- 
ced like  ej/,  i  n  whey,  a  very  different  sound ;  wy  is  preferred,  and  the  word  above 
mentioned  written  kwt/.  Some  of  these  finals  are  pronounced  more  slowly, 
which,  extending  the  sound  of  the  w,  transforms  it  almost  to  that  of  oo,  with 
which  it  is  nearly  allied.*  In  this  instance  it  seems  necessary  to  adopt  both 
modes,  and  tp  spell  xtooiin  the  latter  case,  as  in  Mlp.  tsooi,  sin,  and  some 
others.  One  instance  occurs  wherein  the  Catholic  Missionaries  write  it  ai, 
which  seems  a  compliance  with  the  caprice  of  custom.  The  Secondary  sound 
of  this  final,  excluding  the  interjected  i,  follows  its  primary  final. 

IX.  The  Ninth  Open  Primary  final  which  is  a  nasal,  is  written  by  the 
Catholic  Missionaries  ken,  as  in  ^^  ken,  a  bound  or  limit.  The  sound  is 
nearly  that  of  the  short  ti,  in  run,  sun,  &c  which  is  the  sound  they  probably  at* 

*  In  Sungskrit  and  the  other  Indian  languages  o»  and  %9  are  of.cn  (bus  intercbiDgedt 
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taehed  to  e.  It  is  united  with  only  eighteen  of  the  initials.  Its  Secondary  final 
admits  th6  i,  which  however,  absorbs  the  other  vowel,  the  Catholic  Mission- 
aries spelling  it  tn,  which  has  the  same  sound  in  English.  It  isoinited  with 
twenty-seven  of  the'Initials.  The  Close  Primary  final,  the  Catholic  Mission- 
aries  write  both  un,  and  uen.  The  interjecting  of  the  10  when  e  is  changed 
for  u,  will  form  their  sound,  which  in  English  is  pretty  nearly  kmun.  It  is 
united  with  twenty-two  of  the  initials.  ltd  Secondary  final  the  Catholic 
Missionaries  spell  tU9t»  interjecting  the  i^  as  in  '^j^  ktun,  a  lord,  a  superior. 
This  in  English  will  be  nearly  expressed  by  lyoon,  the  interjected^  trans- 
forming the  w  into  its  cognate  vowel  sound  oo.  It  unites  with  only  uiQeteen 
of  the  initials. 

X.  The  Tenth  Open  Primary  sound  is  written  by  the  Catholic  Mis- 
sionaries an,  as  in  kan,  a  sword,  which  is  also  the  English  sound.  It  unites 
with  twenty-five  of  the  Initials.  Its  Secondary  final  admits  the  interjected 
i,  which  changes  the  a  to  e,  they  spelling  it  ien»  as  in  kien,  firm,  durable : 
kyen  conveys  nearly  the  same  sound  to  an  English  ear.  It  is  united  with 
twenty- eight  of  the  finals.  The  Close  Primary  final  admits  fully  the  interject- 
ed ID,  formed  by  closing  the  mouth,  and  is  written  by  the  Catholic  Mission- 
aries uon,  as  in  ^^  kuon,  a  mandarine.  Yet  they  sometimes  express  it  by 
a,  as  in  ^fan,  on  the  contrary ;  and  in  fact  it  has  nearly  the  sound  we  attach 
to  a  in  water ;  we  therefore  prefer  a,  as  better  adapted  to  express  it  than  o. 
It  unites  with  twenty-five  of  the  Initials.  Its  Secondary  final  admits  the  in- 
teijected  vowel ;  the  Catholic  Missionaries  writ^  it  iuen,  as  in  -y^  kiuen,  a 
dog*  This  sound,  with  the  usual  change  of  i  for  j^,  we  write  yuen :  it  is  united 
with  only  twenty  of  the  initials. 
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XI.  The  Eleventh  Open  Primary  final  is  a  diphthongs  and  ie  writtea 
by  the  Catholic  Missionaries  eu ;  but  the  sound  approaches  mere  tiearly  to 
the  sound  of^u  in  loud^  proud,  than  to  that  of  eu  in  feud ;  for  which  reason  our 
is  preferred.  It  is  united  with  twenty  of  the  initial  sounds.  Its  Secondary 
final  admits  the  interjected  i,  and  is  written  by  the  Catholic  Missionaries  ieu, 
as  in  "jfr  kieUy  nine.  'This  has  precisely  the  sound  of  eu  in  EngKsh,  for 
which  reason  it  is  retained,  as  in  kyeu,  nine,  &c.  It  is  united  with  twenty- 
three  of  the  initiate.  The  Close  Primary  final  of  this  sound  is  scarcely 
capable  of  being  formed.  Only  three  sounds  are  placed  underneath  it,  which 
are  found  underneath  the/  series :  the  Catholic  Missionaries  write  these  eu. 
Its  Secondary  final  has  no  existence. 

XII.  '  The  Twelfth  Open  Primary  final  is  the  vowel  o,  which  of  course  is 
easy  of  enunciation.  It  unites  with  twenty-four  of  the  Initials.  Its  Secon- 
dary final  admits  the  interjected  i;  but  it  has  only  the  fourth  or  reflected 
tone,  which  uirites  itself  with  nineteen  of  the  initials.  The  Close  Primaiy 
final,  in  some  degree  admits  then  or  w,  but  the  Catholic  Fathers  some- 
times omit  it,  as  uo  would  scarcely  be  sounded.  The  verb  to  transgress, 
they  however  write  fmo,  but  some  others  they  write  both  kuo  and  ko.  Their 
example  is  followed  here :  in  those  wherein  the  w  is  heard  plainly,  the  w  is 
written ;  but  where  the  initial  scarcely  admits  it,  the  to  is  omitted.  Its  Se- 
condary final  admits  i ;  but  at  the  same  time  excludes  the  w.  It  is  writ- 
ten io  by  the  Catholic  Missionaries,  as  in  "^  kid,  to  fear.  It  unites  with% 
only  eleven  initials,  and  all  these  are  of  the  fourth  or  refiected  tone- 
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Such  then  is  the  system  of  the  Chinese  Final  or  Auxiliary  sounds ;  both 
•modes  of  writtng  which^  exhibited  in  one  view,  stand  as  follows  : 


THE  FINALS 


As  given  bt/  the  CcAholic  Missionaries. 


As  gken  in  this  work. 


OPEN 


CLOSE 


OPEN 


Primy. 

1  Ka 

2  Ke 

3  Kang 
A    Keng 

5  KB 

6  Kao 

7  Kay 

8  Poey 

9  Ken 

10  Kan 

11  Keu 

12  ko 


Secy. 

kia 

kie 

kiang 

king 

kiao 
kiay 

kin 
kin 
kieu 
kio 


.  Primy. 
kua 

kuang 

kUDg 

ku 


kuay 
kuey 
kuon 
kwoa 

kuo 


Secy. 

kiue 
kuang 
kiung 
kiu 


kuey 
kiun 
kiuen 

kio 


Primy. 

Ka 

Kea 

Kaog 

kung 

koh 

kao 
Kai 

Py 

Kun 
Kan 
Kou 
Ko 


Seey. 

kya 

kych 

kyang 

king 

kee 

kyao 
kyai 

kin 
kyen 
kyeu 
kyoh 


CLOSE 

PrUny.  Secy. 

liNra  •' 

kweb  kweh 

kwang  kwang 

koong  kyoong 

koo  kyu 
tse 


kwai 
kwy 
kwnn 
kwan 

kwo 
ko 


kwy 

kyoon 

kyuen 

kySh 


These  are  all  thf  final  sounds  which  the  Chinese  have.  By  prefixing 
to  these  the  initials  ahready  given,  are  formed  all  the  words  iu  the  Chinese 
language. 
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On  carefully  examining  ihese^  we  find^  that  the  Open  Primary  finals  are 
all  complete,  and  that  the  Open  Secondary  finals  lack  only  one.  The 

Close  Primary  finals  are  more  deficient:  there  are  two  which  are  not  formed, 
and  which  perhaps  scarcely  admit  the  characteristic  w;  these  are  kao  and 
kou,  the  two  sounds  which  would  have  arisen  from  these/  kwao,  and  kwou, 
being  never  heard  in  the  Chinese  language.  In  the  Secondary  class  of 

this  final,  the  deficiency  is  much  greater ;  four  of  them  are  not  formed^  two 
others,  kwih,  and  kwang,  diflfer  so  little  from  the  primary  ones,  as  scarcely 
to  admit  adifferent  mode  of  spelling;  and  another,  the  twelfth,  kyoh,  neces- 
sarily agrees  in  sound  with  the  Open  Secondary  final,  it  being  almost  impos- 
sible to  interject  the  w  between  k  ^ndyoh. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  spme  of  the  finals,  from  their  very  na- 
ture, forbid  the  formation  of  the  close  finals;  and  that  others  of  them  refuse 
to  admit  the  interjected  sound.  It  will  be  here  farther  seen,  that  in  one  or  two 
instances  the  final  does  not  exist  in  the  language,  although  not  excluded  by 
the  nature  of  the  vowel.  This  is  the  case  in  other  languages  :  multitudes 
of  combinations  the  forming  ofwhich  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  language 
forbids,  are  yet  not  found  therein.  In  Hebrew,  many  thousand  roots  might 
easily  be  formed,  while  scarcely  two  thousand  are  to  be  found  actually  in 
,  use.  These  deficiencies  reduce  the  number  of  finals  distinguishable  from 
each  other  by  adifierent  mode  of  spelling,  to  about  Thirty-Eight;  ofwhich 
fifteen  are  nasals* 

The  distinct  sounds  therefore  which  we  are  able  to  express  by  our  alphabet, 
are,  twelve  open  primary  sounds,  <toe^t?e  open  secondary  sounds,  (including 
the  double  modification  of  the  fifth  secondary  final) ;  ten  close  primary  sounds ; 
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and /our  of  its  secondary  sounds :  in  the  whole  Thirty-Eight.  These  if 
analysed  on  the  alphabetic  plan^  will  be  found  to  contain  sixteen  Vowel 
sounds,  namely  eight  simple  vowel  sounds^  four  compounded  with  j^,  and  four 
compounded  with  w ;  seven  Diphthongal  sounds,  three  simple  ones,  three 
compounded  withj^^  and  one  compounded  with  w ;  and  fifteen  Nasal  sounds^ 
or  seven  simple  nasal  sounds,  five  compounded  with^,  and  three  united  with 
10,  in  the  whole^feen  ;  all  of  which  make  thirty-eighty 

Thus  then,  the  Chinese,  by  forming  a  regular  system,  and  carrying  it 
as  far  as  it  seems  capable  of  being  extended,  have  procured  finals  sufficient 
to  unite  with  the  initials,  so  as  to  form  a  colloquial  medium  wholly  on  the 
monosyllabic  plan.  And  although  the  excellence  of  the  alphabetic  system 
is  such  as  enables  us  to  express  almost  any  sound,  there  is  scarcely  any  lan- 
guage on  earth  which  employs  all  the  Chinese  finals  in  forming  significant 
words. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the  Initials  and  Finals  as  actually  united  in  form- 
ing the  words  which  constitute  the  Chinese  Colloquial  medium.  These 
are  contained  in  Four  Tables,  which  are  given  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary : 
and  in  these  the  attentive  reader  will  find,  that,  as  has  been  already  said 
relative  to  the  formation  of  the  finals,  certain  series  of  the  Initials  refuse  to 
unite  with  the  Open  finals,  and  certain  others  do  not  coalesce  with  the 
Close  finals.  In  some  of  these  instances  the  nature  of  the  initial  and  the 
final  seems  to  forbid  the  union ;  but  several  are  wanting  where  there  appears 
nothing  of  this  nature.  This  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  caprice  in  some  degree 
visible  in  all  languages. 
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Before  we  give  these  Tables,  however,  it  seems  necessary  slightly  to  notice 
a  peculiarity  in  the  Cliineae  IfliigBage,  which  we  shall  more  fally  consider  af- 
terwards ;  the  Tones  or  Intonations  affixed  to  tli«  various  monosyllables. 
These  are  Pour  ;  the  Fourth  and  last  of  which  alone  we  have  to  consider 
here.  This  is  a  short,  thick  sonnd^  which,  in  some  instances,  so  affects  the 
monosyllable  pronounced,  as  to  make  a  certain  changfe  therein.  Thus  kea  in 
the  second  sounds  when  pronounced  by  contracting  the  throat,  becomes /^j^^A ;. 
kee,  when  thus  pronounced,  becomes  kHh  ;  and  ko  becomes  k8h.  Although 
the  other  three  tones  are  found  attached  to  all  the  twelve  finals  ;  the  Fourth 
has  place  in  only  four  of  them,  namely  the  first,  the  second,  th^  fifth,  and  the 
twelfth^  ka,  kea,  kee,  ko,  the  four  simplest  of  the  vowel  sounds,  which^  by 
admitting  this  fourth  tone,  become  kah,  kyeh,  klh,  k6h.  It  will  be  evident 
to  the  sagacious  reader,  that  the  four  nasals  ang,  ung,  an,  and  ww,  will 
not  admit  of  this  contraction  of.tfae  throat  in  pronunciation  ;  nor  will  the 
four  diphthongs  ao,  ai,  ooi,  and  ou.  Hence  this  sound  is  confined  to  the 
vo>vels  already  mentioned.  ll  seemed  n^essary  thus  briefly  to  mention 
the  Fourtli  tone,  previously  to  giving  the  tables,  as  several  of  the  finals  will 
be  found  to  have  no  other  of  the  tones.  This  Fourth  tone  the  Catholic 
Missionaries  generally  express  by  an  e  with  the  mark  of  the  short  vowel^ 
in  words  which  end  with  i;  as  kii,  piii,  &c.  and  in  those  ending  witUa  or  o, 
by  placing  the  mark  of  the  short  vowel  over  that  letter.  In  some  of  the 
provinces  the  vowel  is  sounded  quick  and  short,  and  the  word  made  to  end 
with  p,  t,  or  k;  thus  what  the  Catholic  Missionaries  spell  kie,  in  this  pro- 
vincial pronunciation  is  kit ;  what  they  write  niS  is  pronounced  nip.  The  case 
is  this:  in  the  Mandarine  pronunciation  these  words  are  made  to  end  with 
an  obscure  sound  somewhat  resembling  our  final  A;  but  in  the  provincial 
pronunciation  this  indistinct  sound  is  carried  out  so  as  to  form  a  distinct 
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consonant,  which  becomes  t,  k,  or  p,  according  to  the  class  to  which  the  initial 
belongs.  As  the  final  h  in  English  almost  constantly  shortens  the  preced- 
ing vowel,  it  seemed  better  to  end  all  the  monosyllables  of  the  fourth  tone 
with  h,  than  to  adopt  the  final  e,  which  in  English  rather  lengthens  than 
shortens  the  preceding  vowel.  All  of  the  fourth  intonation  therefore,  will 
be  found  to  have  the  vowel  marked  with  the  short  accent,  and  also  to  tei*. 
niinate  in  h ;  which  method,  if  it  does  not  convey  precisely  the  sound  which 
the  Chinese  give  the  fourth  tone,  (a  thing  not  very  easy,)  will  at  least  suflS- 
ciently  distinguish  this  tone  from  the  others. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the  Four  Tables  of  Monosyllables,  as  they 
stand  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary.      In  some  instances,  the  reader  will  find 
the  monosyllable  diflFer  somewhat  from  the  natural  expression  of  the  Initial 
and  Pinal.        The  chief  of  these  diflferences  he  will  find  in  the  ch  series  of 
the  4th  final  in  Table  1;  in  the^  series  of  the  9th  final  in  Table  II ;  and  in 
the  8th  final  of  Table  IV,     Beside  these,  in  a  few  instances  the  reader  will 
find  the^  omitted,  and  in  some  few  the  w.    This  is  to  be  ascribed  either  to 
the* provincial  pronunciation  or  the  caprice  of  my  Chinese  assistants,  from 
whom  I  preferred  taking  the  actual  pronunciation,  to  forming  a  factitious 
one  from  the  initial  and  final.  But  all  these  variations  bear  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  great  body  of  monosyllables  contained  in  these  tables ;  and 
only  serve  to  evince  the  general  correctness  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
Chinese  have  formed  them. 
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THE  MONOSYLLABLES    WHICH  COMPOSE 

TABLE 
THE  INITIALS  UNITED  WITH 


6  JST-ao  khao  ka6    ngao 

7  X-ai  khai  kai     ngai 

« 

9  K•^n  khun  kun    jun 

lOK'M  khan  kaa    ngan 

II  K^ou  khou  ngou 

ISfT'Q  kho  ngo 


la 


tang 


tung 


t'h&h      ta        nah 


Jf-^^n    kh^eek-yobnyee  \  T-wan  t'h-oi    t-iwg  n-cc  |  Ch-ccchh-y^A  ch-mg-n-j^flwg-  j  P.a;^p'h*a^ 

1  Ki/'a,     khja  ySh 

S  (Xi^-ea)— * r- 

3  JC-ang  khang ngang 

4  JT-ung  khung ngung 

5  iT-uh     khoh yah 


tab 
tao 
tai 

tan 
tou 
I  tb 


t'hang    tang  nang 
t'hung  tung  nung 
t'huh      t6h     nah 
t'hao     tao     nao 
fhai       tai       nai 

t'hun 

t'han      tan      nan 
t'hou    tou       nou 
t*ho       to         no 
•  The  6(h  final  bas^nly  the  p  series,  py,  p'hy,  py,  my. 

TABLE 

t 

THE  INITIALS  UNITED  WITH 


cha       chha      cha 

na 

pa 

p'ba 

chyeh  chhyea  sbyeh 

nyeh 

' 

chang  chhang  chang 

nyang 

pang 

p'hang 

ching   chhing  chin^ 

nin^ 

pung 

p'huDg 



pah 

p'hah 

chao    chhao    chao 

nao 

pao 

p*hao 

chai     ehhai     chai 

nai 

pai 

p'hai 

chun    chhun    chun 

yin 

pun 

p'hun 

chan    chhan    chsin 

nyan^ 

pan 

p'han 

chou    chhou    chou 

nyou 

pou 

p'hou 

ch5h    chhoh    choh 

noh 

po 

p'ho 

K-yen 

1  K.ya 

2  jBTyea 

3  liTyang 

4  £r-ing 

5  Kee 

6  K^-yao 

7  K^-yai 
9  JiT-in 
lOiT-yen 
llHTyeu  - 
ISAy-oh 


kh-ec    k'yoon 
khya      — — 
kbyea    kyeh 
khyangkyang 
khing    king 
khee      kee 
khyao    kyao 
khyai     kyai 
khin       kin 
khyen    ky^n 
kbyeu    kyeu 
khyoh  kyoh 


y-ee 
ya 
yeh 
yang 
ying 
yee 
yao 
ngai 
yin 
yen 
nyeu 
yoh 


T-a)a>i  t'h-ow   t-iifg    n-ce, 

tyea      t'hych  tyeh    nyea 

-  . nyang 

ting  t'hi  ting  ning 
tee  t'hee  te^  nee* 
tyao      t'hyao   tyaC    nyao 

tyen  .    f  hyen  nyen 

tyen      t'hyen  tyen    nyen 


P-ong  p'h-flug  p-7wg  xsk'ifig 

pych  p'liyeh  pyeh    rayea 

. pyang 

ping  p'hing  ping     ming 
pee    phee      pee       mee 
pyao  p'hyao  pyao    myao 

pin     p'hin     pin      min 
pyen  phyenv pyen    myen 
pyeu  p'hyeu royeu 


Ts-twgf  ts'h-iVff 

tsyea    tshyea 
tsyanj^  ts'hyaD; 
tsing     ts'hing 
tsee       ts'hee 
tsyao    tshyao 


I 


tsin       Cs'hin 
tsyen  tshyen 
tsyeu    tshyeu 
tsyoh  tshjoh 


•  Th-g  5ih  final  has  ibecA  series,  cbee,  chhcej  chce,  nee. 


f  The  8lh  fioal  bai  only  one  sound,  phy. 
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THE    OPEN  PRIMARY  FINALS. 


p^tng  m*tng 
pa       ma 


Ts'ing  isl^hing    ts-oong  s-m    S'yen 
tsah     tB'hSh      tsS.h      s^h      


Y-fw^   h'1/ab  y-tf     hh-yoft 


L-at  y- 


yah       hyah 


hhy&h 


l&h 


pang  man^ 
pung  munfl^ 
pnh    muh 
p«6    inao 
pal    mai 
pun    mun 
pan    man 
pou   mou 
po     mo 


tsang   ts^hang  tsang  sang  — — 

tsung  ts'hung  tsung  sung  

tsnh      ts'huh  tsuh  soh  

tsao     ts'hao  tsao  sao  

taai      ts'hai  tsai  sai  

tsun     sun  

tsan     ts'han  tsan  san  ■ 

tsou     ts'hou  tsou  sou  sou 

tso       ts'ho  tso  so  — 


yang^  hailg  "—  hhang 

ung     hung  hhung 

ngfih    boh     hhah 

ao       hao      hhao 

ngai  hai  yai  hhai 
ngun  hun  —  hhun 
Dgan  ban  yan  bfaan 
ngou  bou  ■■  bhou 
o         bo        — —  bho 


lang 
lung 
luh 
lao    : 
lai     - 


Ian 
loa 
lo 


IT- 

THE  OPEN  SECONDARY  FINALS. 


ts-ooitg  B-tn   s-ea      Tch-yn^tchh-wiiw  tch-oiigrtsb-iitsby-iw 


tcbya 

tchba      tcha 

tsha 

tsyfia   syea   syea 

tchyea 

tchbyea  tcbyea 

tshyea 

shyea 

tsyang  syang  sang 

tcbyang 

tcbhang  tsbyang  sbyang 

tsing    sing    sing 

tching 

tcbhiog   tching 

tshing 

shing 

see      see* 

t'chee 

tchbee    tehee 

tshee 

shee 

tsyao   syao   

tcbyao 

tchbyao  tcbyao 

tsbyao 

shyao 

tohyai 

tchhai      tchai 

tsbyai 

tsin     sin      sin 

tcbin 

tcbhin      tchin 

tshin 

shin 

tsy^n  syen    syen 

tchyen 

tchhyen    tchyen 

tshyen 

shyen 

tsy^u  Ryeu    syeu 

tchyeu 

tchhyeu   tcheu 

tshyeu 

shyeu 

tsjohsyoh 

tchyoh 

tchhyoh   tchoh 

tshyOIi 

shy  oh 

•A 

ISO  Ue,  U'hej 

8c,  le. 

OS 

Y-i«g  h'j/ao  y-«  hh^ydh 

ya     bya     bhya 

yeh  byea    yea  bhyeh 
yang  hyangyang  bhang 
ing    bing    yinghbing 
ee     bee     yee  bhee 
}ao    bybo  yao  bhyao 
ai       hyai    bhyai 


L-a/   y-tt 


yih  bin     yin    bhin 

yen  byen  yen  bbyen 

yeu  byeu  yeu  ■ 

yoh  byohyoh  hbyoh 


lea      yea 
lyang  yang 
ling    ying 
lee     yeet 
lyao  yao 

lai      

lin      yin 
lycn  yen 
leu    yeu 
lyoh  yoh  , 
^f  or  in. 
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TABLE 
THE   INITIALS   UNITED   WITH 


F-wa 
iT-wang 

K-OODg 

K.oo 
iT-wai 

8  K-wy 

9  K-wun 

10  K.  wan  II 
wo 


12  -K- 


kh*ee    V'yoon    y-ee 

khwa      wa 

khwang 

khoong  jigoong 

khoo ngoo 

khwai    kwai     wai 
khwy     kwy     ngwy 

khwun  ngwiin 

khwan  kwan    wan 
khwo    khw5h  nffo 


T-tt?a«  fh-oK    i^ing    n-cc 


tool  thooi      tool  nooi 

twuii  t'hwun  twun  nwun 

twan  t'hwan  twaa  nwan 

to  t'ho        to  no 


this  table. 


►Tl^p 


2d  final  has  only  threr  sonnds ;  chyeli,  chhyeh,  Duh.         f  The  5th  final 
II  Or  kwoo,  &c.      ^  Tbe  11th  final  has  ooly  two  sounds,  fou,  fhou. 


Ch-fe 
chwa 
chwang 
choong 
cho5h 
chwai 
chooi 
chwun 
chwan 
chdh 
has  al-H)  the  p 


Mi'i/eh    ch'ing    t\'3/ang 
chhwa       chwa      nah 
chhwang  chwang  nang 
chhoong  chooDg   noong 
chhodh     chodh     nodh 
chhwai     chwai     nai 
cbhooi     chool      nooi 

chhwun   chwun    

chhwan    swan      nwan 
chh5h       chdh       n5h 
series,  poo,  phoo,  poo,  moo.     t  '^^ 


fwah     fhwSb 
fwang  fhwan; 
foong^  fhooQg 
tfoo     fhoo 

fwy       fliwy 
fwun    fhwun 
fwan     fhwan 
fwoh     fhdh 
6th  final  is  irantiog  is 


TABLE 


K- 

1 

K. 

2 

K- 

3 

K. 

4 

K. 

5 

+ 
8 

K- 

9 

K- 

10 

K- 

k 

K. 

-yln    kh-ec     li-yoon  y-ee 

•wa     — -  

yueh  kbyuea  kyiiCh  yueh 

wangkhwangkwang  - — 

•oong  khyoongkoong  yoong 

yu      khyu      kyu  yu* 

•wy    khwy      kwy  wy 

yoon  khyoon  kyoon  nyoon 

yuen  khyuen  kyuen  yuen 

•yoh   khydh     kjOh  ^— 


THE  INITIALS  UNITED  WITH 
Ts-iwg    ts'h-i/ig*    U'Oong    s-in    s-yea 


tsuSh      tshu(5h     tsuSh       sudh     suSh 


tsoong  tsh-oong  tsoong  80ong  soong 

tsyu  ts'hyu      tsyu  syu  syu 

tsooi  tshooi      tsooi  sooi  soo 

tsyoon  tshyoon  tsyoon  syoon  syoon 

tsyuen  tshyuen  tsyuen  syuen  syuen 


•  The  5(h  final  has  (he  cA  series,  chyn,  chhyu,  cbyu.  nyu.      f  The  6th  final  b  waatinc;  h«re  i  and 
^  The  llth  fiaal  is  wanting  here. 


Tch-flo 

tchh-zt/an 

tch'zoang 

tchwa 

tchhwd 

tchyu(5h 

tchhyueh 

tchwang 

tchhwang 

tchwang 

tch-oong 

tchh-oong 

tch-oong^ 

tchyu 

tchhyu 

tchyu 

tchooi 

tchhooi 

tchyoon 

tchhyoon 

tchyoon 

tchyuen 

tchhyuen 

tchyaen 

tchyoh 

tchhyoh 

tcbdh 

Ihe  7tb  bM  but  three  sounds;  tcbwai,  (chhffaij  shwai. 
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f-otmg 

w-y 

Ts-fwg  ts'h-mo;  t8'Oong    s-in     n-t/ea 

Y-wgf  h-yau  yw      hh-yah 

L-ai  y./A 

ftrah 

w&h 

wa       hwa      hhwa 

lua     ya 

fwan^ 

wang 



wang  hwang— ''^    hhwang 

fbong^ 

woong 

tsoong"  t'shoong  tsoong    soong  

oong  hoong  yoong  bhoong 

loong 

fbo 

woo 

tsoo       t^shoo      taoo       soo       soo* 

oo        boo      hwoo   hhoo 
w^i     hwai hhwai 

loo     — — 

luai  — .— 

fwy 

WJ 

tsooi      tshooi      tsooi       sooi 

■ 
wj      hwy     wy       hhwy         looi  

fwun 

wun 

Jswun    tshwun    tswun     swun 

wun    hwun  — —    hhwun 

fwan 

wan 

tswan    tshwan    tswan     swan    gwan 

wan     hwan  lihwan 

luon  — -» 

fob 

wo        1 

tso         t'sho        tso          so          

wo      hwo     wo      hhwo 

lo 

•  The  5th  has  also  (he  ich  series,  (choo,  tcfahoo,  tcboo,  (shoo. 


IV. 


THE  CLOSE  SECONDARY  FINALS. 


tsh-/n 

sh-^d/i 

Y'ing  h-yab    y-u      hh-yah 

tsh%¥a 



tshj  ^eh  ■ 

slij'ueh 

yuea     hjuea    yuCh    hhyui^h 

tsh.sang- 

wkng   hwang  wang  

tshoong" 

shoong 

yoong  hyoong  yoong  liliyoong 

tsbi  u 

s?iyu 

yu         hyu       yu        hhyuh 

shooi 


-m 


y-?h 


shooi 


tshyoon  sbyoon 
iXsljuen  shyuen 
Ustvoh  ■' 


wy  hwy      wy  hhwy 

yoon  hyoon  yoon  

yuen  hyuen  yuen  hhyuen 

ydh  hy5h     y5h  — — 


lyuea  juea^ 
loong  — - 
loong  yoong 
lyu       yu 
looi      yooi 
loon    yoon 
lyuen  yuen 
lyoh    


\ 
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On  inspecting  these  four  Tables,  which  are  copied  from  the  first  volume 
of  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  the  reader  will  find  that  the  Initials  are  placed 
across  the  head  of  the  page,  and  the  Finals  on  the  left  margin.  The  finals 
form  each  a  horizontal  line;  and  on  the  right,  at  the  angle  formed  by  the 
perpendicular  line  proceeding  from  the  initial  and  this  horizontal  line,  may 
be  found  the  monosyllable  arising  from  the  union  of  both.  Thus,  in  Table  I, 
underneath  the  initial  m,  {ming)  and  opposite  the  final  a,  will  be  found  ma, 
ahorse,  &c.  underneath  the  initiaU,  and  opposite  the  final  ^lo,  will  be  found 
<flo,  a  way,  &c.  and  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  lines  proceeding  from  the 
initial  ts,  and  the  final  o,  the  verb  iso,  to  sit^  &c. 

The  First  of  these  Tables  exhibits  the  union  of  the  Open  Primary  finals 
with  the  initials  ;  which,  it  will  be  seen,  refuse  to  unite  either  with  the  fifth 
series  of  initials,/,  fh,  &c.  or  with  the  seventh  series,  <cA,  tchh,  &c^ 

The  Second  of  them  exhibits  the  union  of  the  Open  Secondary  finals  with 
the  initials,  which,  in  tjie  same  manner,  refuse  to  coalesce  either  with  the 
third  series  of  initials,  ch,  chh,  &c.  or  with  the  soft  labials,/,  /%,  &c.  but 
they  admit  of  union  with  tch^  tchk,  &c.  the  seventh  series. 

The  Third  Table  contains  the  Close  Primary  finals ;  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  admit  both  the  ch^  and  the/series ;  butezclude  the  fourth  series,  p,pA, 
&c.  and  the  seventh  series,  tch,  tchh,  &c. 

The  Fourth  Table  includes  the  Close  Secondary  finals,  which  unite  with 
only  six  series  of  the  initials,  excluding  entirely  the  third  series  ch,  chh,  and 
boih  the  Idbial  series,  p,  ph,  ^\\df,fh,  &c. 
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These  omissions  of  whole  series  of  initials  in  each  table,  occasioned  by 
such  combinations  not  being  found  in  the  language,  may  enable  those  who 
wish  thoroughly  to  examine  the  subject,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  these 
respective  classes  of  sounds.  They  plainly  discover  in  the  Chinese  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  nature  of  enunciation,  and  of  the  various  orgaqs  em- 
ployed therein,  which  might  do  credit  to  orlhoepists  familiar  with  the  al- 
phabetic system.  The  number  of  sounds  or  monosyllabic  words  produced 
by  the  combination  of  the  final  with  the  initial  powers,  stands  as  follows : 

Table  I.   The  Initials  united  with  the  Open  Primary  finals,  produce  -  248 
Table  II.      United  with  the  Open  Secondary  finals     ....      253 

Table  III.  United  with  the  Close  Primary  finals 195 

Table  IV.  United  with  the  Close  Secondary  finals       -      .      -      .      150 

846 

These  Monosyllables,  provincial  variations  excepted,  are  all  the  words 
by  which  the  Chinese  have  conveyed  their  ideas  to  each  other  from  time  .1 
immemorial ;  and  all  the  sounds  which  they  have  used  to  express  the  muU 
titude  of  characters  contained  in  their  written  medium.  With  a  system 
before  us  so  curious  in  its  formation,  and  so  singular  in  its  applitation,  it 
were  almost  unpardonable  not  to  make  some  enquiry  respecting  its  origin^ 
and  its  probable  connection  with  the  alphabetic  systems  of  other  nations. 

That  the  Chinese  have  ever  used  this  system  for  the  legitimate  purposes 
of  an  alphabetic  system,  or  that  they>ave  any  j^st  idea  of  the  nature  of 
an  alphabet,  few  will  be  disposed  to  affirm.  But  that  they  really  possess  a 
colloquial  medium  which  contains  the  consonant^  vowel,  and  nasal  sounds 
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found  in  other  alphabets,  as  well  as  some  found  in  scarcely  any  other  system, 
will  be  doubted  by  few  who  thoroughly  consider  the  subject.  Relative  to  this^ 
two  questions  seem  to  form  proper  subjects  of  enquiry :  First,  What  likeness 
does  this  system  bear  to  any  alphabetic  system  now  existing?  and  secondly. 
Did  it  originate  with  the  Chinese  themselves,  or  was  it  borrowed  by  them 
from  some  other  nation  ?  A  due  investigation  of  the  former  of  these  ques- 
tions, will  go  far  towards  solving  the  latter. 

The  Chinese  System  compared  with  the  Hebrew  and  those  of  the  PFest. 

Although  the  languages  which  have  an  alphabetic  origin,  are  almost  too 
numerous  to  be  recounted,  the  alphabetic  systems  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, may  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  number.   The  principal  of  these  are, 

I,  The  Hebrew  alphabetic  system.  This  either  includes  or  gives  birth 
to  the  Samaritan,  if  that  be  not  itself  the  original  Hebrew  ;  the  Chaldaic,  the 
Syriac,  the  Ethiopic,  and  the  Arabic.  From  this  last  the  Persian  alphabet 
has  been  formed. 

IL  The  Greer  alphabetic  system,  which  is  allowed  to  be  the  parent'of 
the  Roman,  now  used  with  certain  variations  throughout  Europe.  The 
Armenian,*  and  the  Coptic,  spring  from  the  same  source.  It  is  generally 
understood,  however,  that  the  Greek  alphabetic  system  is  derived  from 

«  Relative  to  the  Armenian  alphabet,  (which  has  90  consonants  and  9  vowels,)  it  is  difficult  to  say  with 
precision,  whether  it  originated  in  the  Arabic  or  Persian  alphabet,  or  whether  it  borrowed  from  both  as  well  as 
from  the  Greek.  It  is  pretty  certain  however,  that  it  is  comparatively  modern,  the  Armenians  being  said  formerly 
to  have  uied  the  Syriac  letters,   5«  Anient  Vnivmal History,  voL  IX.  , 
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the  Hebrew  through  the  medium  of  the  Phenician :  and  these  systems  often 
hitermix  with  each  other  in  forming  other  alphabets.  Thus,  the  Coptic  hasr 
several  letters  which  seem  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  system,  rather  than 
from  the  Greek ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  three  of  the  Greek  vowels,  «,  i,  o, 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Syriac  alphabetic  systent.  While  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  systems  however,  may  be  traced  to  one  source  ;  as  they  are  still 
distinct  systems,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  consider  them  as  such. 

in.  Another  system  totally  different  in  its  form  and  principle  from  both 
these,  is,  the  Sungs&rit.  This  pervades  the  whole  of  India,  and  gives  birth  to 
many  alphabets,  differing  in  the  form  of  the  letters,  but  possessing  nearly 
the  same^powers.  In  the  mi;Idle  part  of  Hindoostan  it  has  formed  the 

Bengalee,  the  Orifisa,  the  Telinga  and  Kurnata  alphabets  ;  on  the  south 
the  Tamul  and  Malayalim  ;  toward  the  west,  the  Mahratta,  the  Shikh,  and 
the  Cashmeer  alphabets.  On  the  north,  it  has  given  birth  to  the  alphabetic 
system  of  Boutan  and  Tibet ;  on  tlie  west  of  Tibet  to  that  of  Nepaul,  and 
eastward  of  it  to  that  of  Assam.  On  the  east,  it  has  given  rise  to  those  of 
the  Burman  empire,  and  Siam  ;  and  on  the  south  terminated  its  career  by 
forming  the  Cinghalese  in  the  Isle  of  Ceylon.  Thus  three  systems  give 
birth  to  the  chief  alphabets  throughout  the  world. 

The  great  antiquity  of  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Chinese  systems,  and  the 
connection  which  the  former  has  with  thealphabets  of  the  west,  render  it  de« 
airable  that  we  should  investigate  the  probability  of  the  two  systems  having 
€ver  been  in  any  degree  connected,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  we  are  able. 
In  order  to.do  thi8>  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  consider  the  probable  con- 
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nection  of  the  two  systems  with  each  other  as  colloquial  systems,  the  powers 
of  the  Chinese  colloquial  medium  having  never  yet  been  clothed  in  alphabetic 
symbols :  and  the  sagacious  reader  will  easily  peceive^  that  the  connection  of 
two  colloquial  systems  with  each  other,  differs  much  from  that  of  two  alpha- 
betic systems.  The  latter  may  be  adopted  from  another  nation  as  a  whole^ 
while  some  letters  are  rejected,  others  altered  in  their  sound,  and  perhaps 
some  few  added.  But  as  a  colloquial  medium  must  be  communicated  by 
colloquial  intercourse,  all  the  powers  in  the  medium  communicated  will  ne- 
cessarily be  brought  into  use,  and  must  therefore  be  pretty  equally  adopted^ 
unless  there  exist  some  inability  to  pronounce  certain  of  them,  in  the  nation 
adopting  the  colloquial  medium*  This  may  serve  to  assist  us  in  forming  our 
opinion. 

The  consonants  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  are  twenty-one.  Among  these  are 
five  which  the  Chinese  system  does  not  contain,  6,  g,  d,  j  or  z,  and  r.  And 
if  the  sound  of^f,  which  is  described  as  a  deep  guttural,  be  not  the  same  with 
the  first  sound  of  the  eighth  series  in  Chinese,  this  must  be  included.  The 
comparison  of  the  Consonants  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  and  in  the  Chinese 
colloquial  system,  stands  thus  : 
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Chinese. 

Hebrew. 

Chinese. 

Hebrew, 

—  : 

b 

m 

m 

& 

n 

n 

— 

d 

• 

• 

h 

h 

P 

P 

vr 

vr 

t« 

te 

— 

z 

k 

k 

hh 

hh 

— . 

r 

t 

t 

■ 

y 

y 

8h 

fih 

kh 

kh 

th. 

th 

1 

1 

The  Chinese  initial  system  contains  the  following  sounds  not  found  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet :  ng,  ch,  chh,f^*flh,  ts'h,  tch,  tchh.  Thus  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  has/t^e  consonants  which  the  Chinese  have  not;  and  the  Chinese 
eight  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet:  and  they  hare  perhaps  sixteen 
vhich.may  be  deemed  common  to  both. 

In  the  Vowels  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  comparison^  as  the  antiquity  of 
the  Hebrew  Vowel  points  is  more  than  suspected.  For  the  sake  of  arga« 
ment  however^  we  may  concede  this^  and  compare  the  Vowel  points  with 
the  Chinese  Vo^J^el  system, 

t  If  we  deem  the  Hebrew  g  /,  we  muet  reject  it  ai  jp;  whicli  will  IcaYC  the  deiciearj  eqoal. 
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Chinese. 

Hebrew* 

Chinese. 

Hebrew^ 

a 

a 

i 

t 

ee 

ec 

» 

o 

y 

y 

o5 

o8 

00 

oo 

ea* 

— 

ou 

ou 

ao 

— 

21 

21 

ai 

— 

g 

e 

eu 

.. 

If  appears  from  this  view,  that  while  the  Chinese  have  nearly  all  the  vowel 
sounds  of  theHebrjBW  Alphabet,  they  have  four  diphthongs  which  that  has 
iiot.  Of  the  three  final  Nasals,  ng,  n,  m,  the  Chinese  have  n  in  common 
with  the  Hebrews,  and  m  occurs  in  the  provincial  pronunciation.  But  the 
Chinese  final  ng,  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  system. 

The  sum  of  the  comparison  is,  that  the  Hebrew  alphabet  contains^Sve 
powers  not  found  in  the  Chinese  colloquial  medium,  and  which  the  Chinese 
must  therefore  have  rejected  if  they  adopted  the  rest,  the  consonants  h,  g, 
d^  and  zotJ;  and  that  the  Chinese  system  has  thirteen  powers  which  the 
alphabetic  system  of  the  Hebrews  does  not  contain,  and  which  they  must 
hav€  I'ejected,  if  they  formed  it  from  that  of  the  Chinese.  Whether  these 
numerous  and  radics^l  differences  in  the  two  systems  are  consistent  with  the 
remote  probability  of  their  having  been  derived  from  each  other^  will  best 
appear  by  our  examining  what  alterations  those  alphabatic  systems  have  un- 

*  If  ( •• )  fiir»,  be  deemed  M,it  caaoot  de  reckoned  e«;  so  that  (he  deflcteocjr  lo  (he  vowels  ii  Ibe  lame  either 
way. 
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dergone,  which  are  known  to  be  derived  from  others ;  such  as  the  Greek 
from  the  HebreWi  and  the  Roman  from  the  Greek. 

The  Hebrew  and  Greek  Alphabets  stand  thus  : 

HArem.  Greek.  Hebrew^  » Greek. 


K 

a 

» 

H- 

3 

fi 

3 

9 

:i 

7 

D 

V 

T 

B 

V 

— 

.1 

0 

s 

K 

•r 

— 

y 

.. 

T 

? 

.  *  f 

H 

n 

— 

1 

9 

b 

T 

b 

V 

s 

.     ( 

^ 

^ 

3 

X 

n 

s 

This  comparlsfvn  of  the  Greek  with  the  Hebrew  Alphabet  ghews  us,  that 
seventeen  of  the  tweutytvvo  Hebrew  powers  agree  exactly  with  seventeen 
of  the  twenty-four  Greek  powers.  The  four  Hebrew  letters  not  identiBed 
are  H'  iJ,  y,  tt>:  and  Ainsworlh,  in  his  dissertations  on  the  Roman  letters, 
quotes  Dr.  Littleton,  as  proving  that  n  gives  birth  to  ,,  and  p  to  both  o  and 
w.  Relative  to  B>»  he  further  observes,  that  "though  both  in  the  alphabetic 
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series,  and  as  a  numeral,  the  Greek  §  answers  to  the  Hebrew  D>  denoting 
•ixty  in  that  tonp^ue  as  this  doth  in  Greek,  yet  undoubtedly  in  power  it  comei 
nearer  the  harder  sound  of  ti/y  which  probably  stood  most  anciently  in  thit 
place,  'till  it  was  usurped  by  the  introduction  of  the  secondary  D  :  nor  hath 
it  the  power  merely,  but  the  form  also  ;  being  made  by  erecting  the  plane  or 
ilat,and  turning  it  to  the  right,  to  comply  with  the  western  way  of  writing."* 
Thi^leaves  only  V  unaccounted  for  amidst  all  the  Hebrew  letters ;  relative  to 
which^  Ainsworth;  under  the  letter  q,  says,  that  y  was  denied  the  favour  of 
being  a  letter,  but  assigned  a  proper  place  in  the  Greek  numerals,— by  the 
name  of  j-avTi.  If  then  the  judgment  of  Littleton  and  Ainsworth  can  be 
relied  on,  we  have  all  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  recognized  by  the 
Greeks,  one  excepted^  and  that  one  placed  ampng  their  nuroerala. 

Let  us  next  enquire,  how  many  consonants  the  Greeks  have  added  to 
the  consonants  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  These  are  scarcely  any  beside  6 
and  \{/ ;  the  first  of  which  nearly  agrees  with  the' sound  of  the  Hebrew  j^  in 
certain  situations  ;  and  the  second  is  only  a  compound  of  p  and  8.  While 
therefore  the  Greeks  have  dismissed  from  their  alphabetic  system,  only  one 
of  the  Hebrew  consonants,  (which  they  are  said  still  to  have  employed  as  a 
numeral),  it  appears  that  they  have  in  reality  added  no  one  to  those  found  i 

therein.  Such  is  the  extent  of  the  alterations  and  additions  made  in  forming 
the  Greek  alphabetic  system  from  the  Hebrew.  j 

•  See  AfDiwtrth  ra  die  leUer  #,  *§« 
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The  Roman  alphabet  as  compared  with  the  Greek  standi  thus : 


Greek. 

Kcman. 

Greek. 

Roman. 

m 

a 

V 

n 

t 

b 

€ 

z 

7 

S 

• 

0  short 

1 

d 

r 

P           V 

■ 

c  short 

f 

r 

1 

c  long 

«" 

i 

K 

z 

r 

t 

1 

th 

V 

y 

f 

• 
1 

<P 

f 

H 

M 

X 

ch 

X 

I 

^ 

ps 

/^ 

m 

m 

olong 

We  see  here,  that  there  is,  strlctfy  speaking,  no  power  in  the  Greek  al- 
phabet which  is  not  retained  in  the  Roman  alphabet.  In  three  instances 
however,  they  employ  two  letters  to  express  one  soand  ;  but  in  the  first 
of  ihese^  th,  the  sound  is  stili  a  simple  sound,  and  diverse  from  that  of  the  Iet« 
tors  employed  to  express  it ;  the  second  of  them^  ch,  is  an  aspirate ;  and  (he 
third,  merely  p  and  «  united.  Indeed  the  learned  Ainswortb  says  respecting 
all  these,  that  they  are  in  Greek,  rather  nexus  liierarum  than  real  letters. 

The  powers  which  the  Horaan  alphabet  has  added  to  those  found  in  the 
^<    ck,  are  expressed  by  the  letters  h,  v,  u,  and 7.  His  the  Greek  aspira.te^ 
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and  the  Hebrew  n ;  both  v  and  u  may  be  derived  ifrom  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
the  original  pattern  of  the  Greek;  both  being  by  Ainsworth  identified  with 
the  Hebrew  i.  And  it  is  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  ancient  Romans  knew 
any  thing  of  the  sound  which  we  give  to  Jin  joy ;  it  seems  derived  from  ano^ 
ther  source.  The  Romans  therefore,  in  forming  their  system  from  that  of 
the  Greeks,  seem  neither  to  have  excluded  nor  to  h^Lve  added,  a  single  power 
not  contained  either  in  that  system,  or  its  prototype  the  Hebrew. 

It^may  be  farther  observed,  that  the  Arabic  alphabet  is  formed  by  add- 
ing six  letters  to  the  Hebrew  alphabet:  and  the  Persian  by  adding  four  to 
the  Arabic,  to  accommodate  to  their  prior  colloquial  medium,  the  alphabetic 
system  received.  But  neither  of  these  nations  has  excluded  a  single  pvwer 
in  the  alphabet  adopted. 

The  Pushtoo  alphabet  deserves  our  notice  as  forming  what  maybe  deem« 
ed  the  connecting  link  between  the  Hebrew  or  Arabic,  and  the  Sungskrit 
alpabetic  system.  This  nation,  termed  Afghans,  and  by  some  esteemed 
the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes,  inhabits  the  country  which  borders  on 
the  Indus  to  the  west,  the  Ariane  of  Pomp.  M ela^  and  the  east  part  of  the 
modern  Khorasan.*  Situated  thus  on  the  western  border  of  India,  they  have 
adapted  their  alphabet  to  the  Sungskrit  language,  by  adding/our  letters  to 
the  Persian  alphabet,  (which  they  still  retain  complete,)  and  altering  the 
sound  of  several  of  the  other  leCters  by  the  addition  of  diacritic  marks.  Thia 
nation  therefore,  while  they  have  added  four  powers  thereto,  have  dropped 
none  contained  in  the  alphabetic  system  which  they  have  adopted. 

*  JfghanUian^  according  to  a  memoir  in  M.  S.  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  a  friend  who  accom- 
panied the  late  embassy  to  C:&bul,  lies  within  North  Lat.  3d  Aod  29,  and  East  Long.  62  and  73.  Candabar  maj 
l^c  citecmed  its  chief  city. 
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From  these  facts  it  is  easy  to  see  the  difficolties  which  the  Chinese  must 
have  overcome  if  they  derived  their  colloquial  medium  from  the  Hebrew 
system.  The  case  of  the  Pushtoons^*  or  Afghans,  is  the  nearest  in  point  to 
theirs^  us,  from  the  letters  altered  by  the  diacritic  points,  together  with  those 
which  they  have  superadded  to  the  Persian  alphabef,  a  greater  change  is 
made  in  their  alphabetic  s)^stem,  than  the  Hebrew  alphabet  underwent  when 
adopted  by  any  of  the  other  nations  mentioned. f  As  this  therefore  forms  a 
kindofjunctionbetween  the  HeBrew  and  the  Sungskrit systems^  it  is  perhaps 
the  nearest  upproach  to  a  union  of  the  Hebrew  with  the  Chinese  system  ; 
between  which  and  the  Suugskrit  system^  it  will  be  hereafter  shewn  that  a 
great  similarity  exists. 

Whether  these  Afghans  are  a  colony  of  Persians,  who,  moving  eastward^ 
have  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  or  whether  they  are  descended  from 
the  colony  of  Israelites  whom  Salmanezer  transplanted  toHalah  and  Habor, 
and  the  cities  of  the  Medes^  it  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  enquire ; 
but  in  either  case  the  fact  will  be  nearly  the  same.  In  the  former  case^  the 
Persian  alphabet  and  language  will  have  been  indigenous  to  them,  and  even 
in  the  latter,  they  must  have  been  acquainted  with  both.prior  to  their  coming 
into  contact  with  the  Sungskrit  medium.  On  approaching  the  borders  of 
1  n(iia»  they  found  this  medium  prevailing ;  and,  to  express  it,  they  added  four 
letters  to  the  Persianalphabet  of  which  they  were  already  in  possession,  and 
altered  several  others.   But  if  the  Ciiinesse  derived  their  colloquial  medium 

*  The  Afghani  call  themselves  Pushtooos  or  Pukbtoonfi,  m  hile  termed  AfKhaos  by  olhen.    Candabar  they 
consider  their  chief  elf  y,  allboogh  Cabul  is  the  capital  of  their  present  monarch!. 

f  U  is  however  proper  to  add,  that  there  are  several  letters  iq  the  Arabic  alphabet  which  the  Persians  ar« 
luiable  to  pronounce. 
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from  the  Hebrew  system,  they  must  have  invented,  what  the  Afghans  only 
found  ;  with  how  little  assistance  from  the  Hebrew  system,  can  be  easily  seea 
by  comparing  circumstances.  A  colloquial  medium  can  be  derived  only 
from  colloquial  intercourse  :  in  the  colloquial  intercourse  of  the  Chinese 
with  the  Hebrews  therefore,  thjey  must  have  had  the  labor  of  selecting  those 
monosyllables,  and  those  alone,  which  contain  the  consonants  they  have 
in  common  with  the  Hebrews  ;  and  of  rejectingall  the  rest.  This  continued 
labor  and  vigilance  put  them  in  possession  of — how  many  of  their  mono- 
syllables ?  Precisely  that  number  which  existed  as  significant  \\ords  in  the 
-Hebrew  language ;  for  they  could  not  adopt  monosyllables  they  had  never 
heard.  With  this  scanty  stock,  gleaned  by  labor  almost  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind,  they  must  have  gone  eastward,  and  invented  all  the  rest. 
Such  then  is  the  co*incidence  between  the  Afghans* ^^wrfiMg*  and  adapting 
to  their  Persico- Hebrew  alphabet,  a  colloquial  medium  already  formed^ 
and  the  Chinese  deriving  part  of  their  colloquial  medium  from  the  Hebrew 
in  its  simplest  state,  and  inventing  the  othermonosyllables  which  their  own 
medium  contains.  If  the  Chinese  colloquial  medium  therefore  were  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  system,  still  the  greater  part  of  it  must  have  been  invent* 
ed  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  extracting  of  the  rest  from  a  medium  so  diflFerent 
in  its  powers,  must  have  involved  mental  labor  scarcely  below  that  of  invent* 
ing  the  whole. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  probability  of  the  Chinese  deriving  their 
colloquial  medium  from  the  Hebrew,  merely  on  the  ground  furnished  by  the 
subject  under  consideration,  the  likeness  or  unlikeuess  of  the  separate  iwi- 
tial  ^nd  final  powers  in  the  Chiuese  colloquial  medium,  to  those  ia  the  He- 
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brew  system.     Were  we  however  to  pursue  the  suLject  farther,  and  take 
in  to  consideration  other  features  in  the  two  languages^  we  should  be  furnished 
with  arguments  perhaps  stronger  than  any  deducible  from  the  discrepancy 
of  the  initial  and  final  powers  of  those  respective  systems; — ^butwhich  would 
be  found  to  coincide  fully  with  those  ah^eady  adduced.      These  points  of 
discrepancy  are  chiefly  two ;  the  first  is,  that  the  one  medium  is  Monosyllabic 
and  the  other  Polysyllabic.        Relative  to  this,  the  difficulty  of  deriving  a 
monosyllabic  from  a  colloquial  polysyllabic  medium^  seems  almost  insuper- 
able. To  say  nothing  of  the  motives  for  such  a  selection,  what  mental  exertion 
would  be  equal  to  the  forming  of  a  monosyllabic  medium  from  hourly  col- 
loquial intercourse  in  one  wherein  the  polysyllables  occurritig  would  ex- 
ceed the  monosyllables  by  perhaps  ten  to  one?  epp^cially  when  we  re- 
flect that  even  of  these  monosyllables  a  full  half  must  have  been  rejected, 
and  only  those  chosen  which  neither  begin  nor  end  with  the  powers  mis- 
sing fn  the  Chinese  colloquial  medium.  Yet  such  must  have  been  the  case,  if 
the  Chinese  derived  their  colloquial  medium  from  the  Hebrews. 

The  various  Inflections  which  distinguish  Hebrew  words,  would  still  add 
to  the  difficulty.  These,  beside  the  pronominal  terminations  added  to  the 
verbs,  include  among  others  the  changes  arising  from  letters  admitted  into  the 
body  of  the  verb, as  the  insertion  o^toau  to  form  the  Imperative,  and  the  Par- 
ticiples both  active  and  passive;  the  change  which  the  verbundcrgoes  in  form- 
ing (he  Causal  verb,  by  which  it  assumes  quite  another  sound ;  and  that  by 
which  it  is  made  Reflective,  the  prefixing  of  a  new  syllable  in  the  conjuga- 
tion generally  termed  HithpaheL  These  inflections  form,  if  1  may  use  the 
term,  a  complete  family  from  one  word,  some  of  which  must  have  occurred 
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in  the  conversation  of  every  moment.  Now  that  from  continual  intercourse 
in  such  a  languaj^e  as  this^  a  colloquial  medium  should  be  formed  which  admits 
no  affiliation  of  words,  which  neither  prefixes  nor  adds  the  simple  pronoun  to 
the  verb,  nor  makes  the  least  attempt  to  express  either  the  imperative,  or  the 
participles,  or  even  the  causal  verb,  by  a  slight  variation  of  the  snme  sound, 
seems  improbable  in  a  high  degree.  If  they  held  colloquial  intercourse  with 
theHebrevvs  fora  single  hour,  they  must  have  understood'thc  force  of  the  pro- 
'nouns  affixed  to  the  verb,  and  of  its  various  modifications.  That  when  un- 
derstanding this  language  therefore,  and  this  aloite,  they  should  have  formed 
from  thence  a  colloquial  medium  with  not  the  least  vestjge  of  inflection,  is 
a  singular  fact  indeed.  There  seems  hence,  scarcely  a  probability  of  a  col- 
loquial medium  so  widely  ditferentas  is  the  Chinese,  being  in  any  way  deriv- 
ed from  the  Hebrew. 

But  proof  in  this  case  is  preferable  to  the  strongest  reasoning ;  and^iap* 
pily  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  adduce  such  as  will  scarcely  be  controverted. 
We  have  specimens  of  the  Hebrew  language  from  the  earliest  ages,  and 
by  examining  what  number  of  the  monosyllables  contained  in  the  Chinese 
colloquial  medium  is  found  in  these,  we  can  judge  of  the. probability  or  im- 
probability of  its  being  derived  from  the  Hebrew  system,  as  monosyllables 
not  contained  in  it  could  not  be  derived  therefrom.  In  the  4ith  of  Genesis^ 
a  speech  of  Judah  to  Joseph  occurs,  the  English  translation  of  which  OC' 
cupies  16  verses.  This  portion,  which  contains  two  hundred  and  six  word« 
of  all  kinds,  furnishes  ys  with  sixteen  monosyllables  :  but  of  these  only 
^cren^re  monosyllables  found  in  the  Cjiinese  colloquial  medium.  We 
however  refer  to  a  time  not  very  distant  from  that  wherein  wc  may  suppose 
the  Chinese  colloquial  medium  to  %t  formed,  as  this  speech  is  a  specimen 
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of  the  Hebrew  language  full  one  thousand  seven  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  aera.  If  however  it  be  objected  that  this  period  is  too  remote  from 
that  wherein  the  Chinese  may  have  been  supposed  to  forpi  their  medium,  we 
will  select  a  specimen  two  hundred  years  more  ancient,  Alsraham's  inter- 
cession for  Sodom,  which  is  found  in  Genesis  xviii.  This  contai^ns  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  thirty  words,  polysyHabic  and  monosyllabic.      Here 
however  we  find  only  ten  of  the  latter  class;  and  of  these  ten,  only /owr  are 
found  in  the  Chinese  colloquial  medium.  But  nineteen  centuries  before  the 
Christian  cera,  the  Hebrew  language  could  not  differ  materially  from  thestate 
wherein  it  was  when  the  Chinese  derive:!  from  it  their  colloquial  medium.  . 
To  remove  every  shadow  of  objection  however,  we  will  ascend  still  higher, 
to  a  specimen  of  the  Hebrew  language  derived  before  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  which  must  surely  be  a  period  sufficiently  early.  It  is  the  maledictory 
prophecy  of  Noah  relative  to  his  grand-son  Canaan.  This  contains  twenty- 
six  words,  of  which  only  one  is  monosyllabic.  Now  if  the  Chinese  formed 
their  colloquial  medium  by  selecting  one  word  from  twenty-nine  as  in  (he 
first  example,  from  fifty  as  in  the  second,  or  even  one  from'  twenty-six,*  of^ 
those  they  were  in  the  habit  of  hearing  every  moment,  the  pointis  decijed  ;  * 
-—invention  itself  seems  easy  compared  with  this  labor.  But  if  they  did  not 
derive  their  collQquial  medium  from  the  language  of  Noah  and  his  sons^  the 
aUernative  is,  that  they  invented  it  wholly  themselves. 

Some  may  perhaps  think  of  one  point  at  which  it  is  possible  that  the  Chi- 
nese  system  might  be  affected  by  the  western  alphabets,  derived  from  the 

*  The  case  appears  the  saoie  Sraay  otiier  passage  be  selected.  The  address  of  ihe  A1ini|;hty  io  Koah  oft 

comiojcoot  of  (be  ark,  amidst  two  hundred  aad  thirty  words,  has  hot  eleven  niOAOsylUbles,  ftod  of  these  oolj 
two  are  found  io  the  Chinese  coUoqaial  Biediom,  even  when  used  io  a  totally  differeot  sense,  as  are  the  rest 
foand  therein. 
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Hebrew  System.    It  may  occur  to  them,  that,  prior  to  the  compiling  of  die 
Imperial  Dictionary,  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  well  acquaitlted  with Ihe  Roman 
alphabet,  had  found  their  way  to  the  court  at  Pekin  ;  and  that  they  might 
possibly  have  had  some  hand  in  forming  the  system  laid  down  in  the  Im- 
perial Dictionary.     To  this  however,  it  is  a  full  answer,  that  the  system  is 
found  in  detail  in  all  the  dictionaries  from  the  Yooh-p'hyen  to  the   Chinirm 
ise-Vhoongy  the  names  of  the  characters  being  defined   by  the  union  of  an 
initial  and  a  final,  which  definitions  are  in  general  adopted  in  the  Imperial 
Dictionary  ;   and  that  the  system  is  found  also  in  the  colloquial  mediums  of 
•  the  countries  contiguous  to  China,  as  will  hereafter  be  shewn ;  both  of  which 
facts  prove  its  existence  long  before  the  Jesuits  visited  China.  Nor  indeed  is 
it  perfectly  clear,  that  the  Jesuits  were  consulted  in  compilrng  that  diction- 
ary :   and  if  they  were,  although  superior  to  the  Chinese  in  mathematical 
knowledge,   the  Chinese  mandarines,   raised  to  rank  on  account  of  their 
acquaintance  with  their  own  language  and  literature,  might  not  readily 
concede  to  foreigners  the  palm  of  superiority  in  Chinese  philology.       Ai 
nearly  a  hundred  where  employed  of  various  ranks,  the  opinion  of  two  or  three 
foreigners,  therefore,  great  as  might  be  their  proficiency  in  Chinese,  might 
not  be  adopted  as  law  by  the  whole  body.   Nor  will  this  appear  likely  if  we 
considei*  what  their  opinion  went  to  introduce  ; — not  a  new  letter  or  two 
into  an  alphabet,  but  a  body  of  monosyllables  into  the  daily  speech  of  the 
Chinese  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had  ever  heard  before.  A  task 
this,  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  Imperial  Patron  himself  could  have 
elTected,  had  he  exerted  all  his  power  in  the  attempt.  But  it  should  be  con- 
sidered that  the  Jesuit  Fathers  themselves  had  not  these  sounds  to  introduce ! 
Whence  could  they  be  furnished  with  the  aspirated  sounds  kh,  t'k,  ch%  p'h. 
fk,  &c.  Surely  not  from  the  Roman  alphabet,  for  it  is  a  stranger  to  themt 
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If  it  be  said,  that  they  might,  however,  have  borrowed  these  from  the  Sungskrit 
alphabet,  it  may  be  further  asked,  who  among  the  Jesuit  Fathers  then  at 
Pekin  ha Jstudied  Sungskrit  ?  Or  if  they  were  acquainted  with  that  system, 
why  prefer  it  to  their  own,  the  Roman  alphabet,  except  that  they  found  it 
already  in  China  ?  But> — if  they  found  it  there,  the  question  is  decided. 
Further,  even  if  they  were  i.cquainted  with  the  Sungskrit  system,  yet  whence 
had  they  the  sounds ^yang*,  kyang,  shyang,  h/ai,  lyai,  pyai,  ngai,  and  a 
muUrtade  of  others  ?  They  are  not  found  in  the  Sungskrit  alphabet,  nor 
have  they  any  meaning  in  that  language.  It  is  true,  that  these  sounds  can 
be  formed  by  the  Sungskrit  letters,  as  they  can  by  the  letters  of  ihe  Roman 
alphabet :  but  as  they  are  not  significant  words,  what  could  induce  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  to  select  these  unmeaning;  monosyllables  from  many  thou- 
sand words,  except  that  they  were  already  in  use  among  the  Chinese  ?  But 
if  they  were,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  did  not  communicate  the  system;  it  was 
there  prior  to  their  entering  the  country.  The  coUoqual  medium  of  the  Chi- 
nese therefore,  seems  in  no  way  to  have  been  affected  by  the  Hebrew  system 
which^  orginattng  in  the  east,  now  pervades  the  whole  western  world. 

Should  any  one  query  on  the  other  hand,  whether  Uie  Hebrew  colloquial 
medium  might  not  have  originated  in  the  Chinese,  he  will  find  on  reflection 
that  circumstances  are  equally  hostile  to  this  supposition.  In  a  free  colIo« 
quial  communication,  ch,  chh,f,fh,  &c.  with  the  final  ng,  must  often  have 
occurred  ;  but  no  traces  appear  of  these  ever  forming  any  part  of  th^  Hebrew 
medium.  Further,  the  consonants  6,  g,  d,  z  or  j,  and  r,  enter  into  the  forma* 
tion  ol  so  great  a  number  of  Hebrew  words,  that  those  which  they  must  have 
added  to  the  monobyllables  which  they  derived  from  the  Chinese  colloquial 
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medium,  must  have  been  so  numerous^  that  the  latter  could  bear  scarcely- 
ai\y  proportion  to  the  former.    If  we  add  to  this  the  difficulty  of  forming  a 
poljfstfUabic  medium  froma  moiioiry//a6icoue,  and  particularly  one  inflected 
in  so  peculiar  a  manner  as  is  the  Hebrew^  few  things  will  appear  more  im- 
probable. 

Thus  on  no  ground  whatever  does  it  appear  probable  that  the  Chinese 
colloquial  medium  could  originate  in  the  Hebrew,  or  the  Hebrew  in  the 
Chinese :  these  two^  perhaps  the  most  ancient  on  earthy  in  their  origin 
appear  to  be  wholly  independent  of  each  other. 

A  fact  so  evident  seems  naturally  to  induce  conjecture.  Whence  could  a 
colloquial  medium  arise,  so  limited,  and  so  imperfectas  the  Chinese  ?  Can  we 
account  for  it  in  the  common  course  of  things?  Does  it  not  almost  unavoid* 
ably  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  the  memorable  fact  recorded  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  Confusion  of  Tongues  f  Had  that  blow,  given  by  divine 
power  to  the  pride  of  man,  so  affected  a  part  of  Noah's  posterity,  as  to  ob- 
literate in  an  instant  their  former  language  from  their  minds,  this  would' 
account  for  theorigin,  among  others^  of  a  new  colloquial  medium,  perhaps 
imperfect  and  limited  like  the  Chinese.  And  if  in  such  circumstances,  theM 
^v^nt  eastward  from  their  brethren  to  whom  they  were  now  become  barba- 
rians, and  passing  along  (he  north  side  of  the  Caucasian  mountains,  went 
f  jrward  gradually  spreading  on  every  side,  this  would  account  for  the  early 
peopling  of  China,  and  the  adjacent  countries.*  ^ 

*  Nt>thiD)r  in  the  distance  renders  this  impossible,  as  from  Mosnl,  (supposed  to  be  the  scite  of  the  ancieot 
Nin-vehOto  Littli;  Tibet,  the  distance  isliitle  more  thiin  five  ha  odredfe^srspkicftl  leagues  |  and  to  ClUaaitMlf 
scarcely  a  thousand. 
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If  these  conjectures  be  well  founded,  another  circumstance  will  shew, 
that  China  must  have  been  among  th^  countries  first  peopled.  Those 

who  went  thither  must  haVe  been  such  as  originally  separated  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  not  the  descendants  of  a  colony ;  as  there  is  no  nation 
to  which  the  Chinese  nation  can  be  traced  as  to  a  parent  stock.  .  Hence 
the  probability  is  great  that  China  was  peopled  very  soon  after  the  floods 
since  those  who  possessed  a  medium  of  communication  so  very  different 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  would  naturally  hasten  from  them.  Nor  does  the 
credible  ][)art  of  the  Chinese  history  claim  a  higher  degree  of  antiquity  than 
this  allows  them ;  as  may  possibly  be  shewn  from  their  own  records^  in  some 
future  time^  should  health  and  sufficient  leisure  be  afforded. 


Uie  Cbinesk  System  compared  with  the  SungSkhit^ 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Asia  is  fobnd  an  alphabetic  system  which  has  ex- 
tended itself  throughout  India,  and  to  which  the  initials  and  finals  of  the 
Chinese  colloquial  medium,  bear  a  similarity  which  seems  too  striking  to  be 
deemed  the  effect  of  chance.  The  Sungskrit  alphabet  contains  five  series  of 
consonants,  and  nine  single  ones,  the  last  of  which  is  more  properly  acorn* 
pound.  Compared  with  the  powers  in  the  Chinese  colloquial  system,  they 
island  as  follows : 
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Compound  Nasals.  .  . 

yang 

yoong 

yoon 

yang 

yoong 

yooa 

yen 

wang 

wun 

yen 

wang 

wun 

wan 

wan 

On  comparing  these  two  systems,  we  find  them  both  formed  on  the  same 
principle,  that  of  throwing  the  letters  into  Classes  or  Series,  of  which  the  first 
shall  be  the  simple  sound,  the  second  the  same  sound  aspirated,  and  the  last 
in  the  series  a  nasal.  These  series  begin  with  the  strongest  nasal  sounds  and 
gradually  lessen  their  force*  till  they  terminate  in  the  labial  m,  where  the  series 
in  the  Sungskrit  alphabet  stop.  This  arrangement^  if  we  except  the  Chinese 
colloquial  medium,  is  found  in  no^ystem  beside  the  Sungskrit  alphabet^  and 
Ibose  to  which  it  gives  birth. 

Yet  although  the  Chinese  colloquial  medium  and  the  Sungskrit  alphabetic 
system  appear  so  evidently  formed  on  the  same  principle,  there  are  minute 
differences  subsisting  between  them  wliich  are  worthy  of  ronsideration.  The 
Cliinese  have  alt  the  powers  in  their  system  classed  in  the  form  of  series :  they 
tfterefore  reckon  nine  ;  and  eight  they  really  have.  The  Sungskrit  system 
has  only  five  regular  series:  among  its  single  letters,  however,  maybe 
found  powers  selected  (if  I  may  so  speak),  from  all  the  other  Chinese  series  ; 
and  the  consonant  r,  which  the  Chinese  have  not.  It  further  adds  to  all  the 

•  Thns  the  nasal  of  the  ch  series,  and  (he  n  of  the  I  series  havcnof  the  samesovnd  in  the  Son|^krit  system 
and  if  we  c vamine  all  the  characters  placed  underneath  the  n  of  ibe  C^inete  «A  leriei  of  u^tiali)  we  sliaU  ia4 
that  the  Catbolic  MUsiooariei  begin  bome  of  them  with  nl. 
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series^  what  the  Greek  grammarians  term  the  "mediae/'  the  intermediate 
powers,  b,  d,  g,  &c:  and  also  aspirates  them ;  so  that  while  the  Chinese  system 
has  in  reality  only  three  powers  in  each  series,  the  Sungskrit  alphabet  has 
Jive.  The  Chinese  colloquial  medium  has  a  soft  labial  series /../A^  ^c. 

of  which  the  Sungskrit  alphabet  has  only  the  last  power  w ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  Sungskrit  alphabet  has  a  new  t  series,  of  which  the  Chinese  have 
no  vestige.  Thus  the  Chinese  series  seems  the  boldest  but  the  rudest 
sketch  ;  the  Sungskrit  alphabet,  the  most  improved  system.  The  Chinese 
colloquial  medium  possesses  the  greatest  number  of  series;  the  Sungskrit 
system  has  improved  all  it  has  adopted,  and  retained  the  most  distinct  of  the 
powers  in  each  of  the  remaining  Chinese  series,  as  the  8  of  the  ta  series, 
the  sh  of  the  tch  series,  the  w  of  the  /series,  and  the  2  of  the  last ;  while,  in 
the  additional  t  series,  it  has  five  distinct  powers  peculiarly  its  own.  In  the 
Vowels  theSungskrit  preserves  the  same  characteristic  of  superior  improve- 
ment; it  has  all  the  simple  vowels  of  the  Chinese  system;  it  disposes  by 
Sundhee  of  the  diphthongs,  ooi,  yeu,  ai,  &c.  and  it  has  two  vowels,  (if  wc 
may  so  term  them,)  lee,  tree,  peculiarly  its  own.  In  the  Nasal  both  sys- 
tems fully  agree.  Thus  while  they  are  founded  on  the  same  principle,  the 
consonant,  vowel,  and  nasal  powers  which  they  possess  in  common,  are  no 
less  than  Forty-eight.  The  powers  which  the  Chinese  colloquial  medium 
has  beyond  the  Sungskrit  alphabetic  system,  arey,/'A ;  ts,  tsh\  tch,  tchh, 
and  hh  ;  and  the  Sungskrit  alphabet  has  added  to  the  Chinese  colloquial  sys- 
tem, the  intermediate  powers  6,  d,  &c.  with  their  aspirates,  the  consonant  r, 
and  the  additional  t  series. 

On  reviewing  this  similarity  between  the  Sungskrit  alphabetic,  and  the 
Chinese  colloquial  systems,  several  questions  naturally  arise*  Did  the 
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Sungskrit  system  give  birth  to  the  Chinese  colloquial  medium  ?  or  del  Ihat, 
on  the  other  hand,  give  birth  to  the  Sungskrit  alphabetic  8y«»tem  ?    Or.  did 
they  originate  independantly  of  each  other?  On  questions^  which  involve 
80  much  difficulty^  it  becomes  me  to  speak  with   diffidence,  lo  which  1  feel 
by  no  means  disinclined,  as  I  have  no  system  to  establish   no  1  ypoMiesis  to 
support.       It  may  not  however,  be  impiH)per  to  submit  to  the  candid  read- 
er, a  reflection  or  two  which  have  occurred  in   examining  the  subject; 
since,  if  found  inconclusive,  they  may  still  furnish  a  clue  by  mear.s  of 
which  some  penetrating  mind  may  enter  more  deeply  into  the  subject. 
Nor  is  the  enquiry  unimportant :   could  we  ascertain  with  which  nation  the 
colloquial  system  originated,  we  should  at  once  fix  the  relative  antiquity  of 
the  Chinese  and  Hindoos.    From  the  Greeks  receiving  their  alphabet  of  the 
Hebrews  or  Phenicians,  the  prior  ex  istence  of  the  Phenicians  hi  a  state  of 
civilized  society,  is  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  Chinese  system  is  not  a  system  of 
symbolsy  but  of  powers  incorporated  in  their  colloquial  medium  from  which 
if  they  were  separated,  no  colloquial  medium  would  exist :  this  should  be 
carefully  kept  in  mind.  Connected  with  this  is  another  point  slightly 
touched  in  the  beginning  of  this  dissertation  ;  namely,  whether  any  proof 
exists  of  the  Chinese  having  ever  changed  their  colloquial  medium ;  the 
negative  of  which,  as  no  vestige  of  any  other  can  be  found,  may  be  taken 
for  granted.  Now,  if  the  Chinese  derived  their  colloquial  medium  from  the 
Sungskrit  alphabetic  system,  they  could  not  have  exid^ted  in  a  state  of  soci- 
ety till  after  the  Sungskrit  alphabet  was  formed;  for  if  they  existed,  how 
did  they  commune  with  each  other  f  To  imagine  men  existing  however,  in 
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a  state  Of  society  without  any  medium  of  mutual  communication,  is  an  idea 
too  silly  to  find  a  place  in  any  reflecting  mind.  If  the  Chinese  therefore 
borrowed  their  colloquial  medium  from  the  Sungskrit  alphabetic  system, 
their  formation  into  society  must  have  been  long  posterior  to  that  of  the  Hin- 
doos. A  systpm  of  alphabetic  symhoU  is  a  considerable  advance  in  improve- 
ment beyond  a  colloquial  medium,  and  is  of  course  later  in  point  of  time  : 
the  Hebrew  colloquial  medium  existed  probably  two  thousand  years  before 
their  alphabetic  system.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Chinese  colloquial 
medium  formed  the  basis  of  the  Hindoo  alphabetic  system^  to  the  Chinese  the 
palm  of  antiquity  <nust  be  awarded* 

The  probability  of  the  Chinese  having  derived  their  colloquial  medium 
from  the  Sungskrit  Alphabetic  System,  does  not  seem  great.     The  powers 
which  the  Sungskrit  alphabet  possesses 6f?yomi  the  Chinese,  and  which  the 
Chinese  must  of  course  have  rejected  when  they  adopted  the  rest,  if  they  de« 
rived  their  colloquial  medium  from  that  alphabet,  ape  such  as  strongly  indi-* 
cate  that  the  Chinese  possessed  a  prior  colloquial  medium  which  excluded 
these  powers.    These  are  6,  g*,  d,j,  or  z,  and  r,  and  the  additional  t  series. 
Now  these  letters  are  no  more  beyond  the  power  of  enunciation,  than  others 
in  the  system  ;  and  why  aChineseshould  feel  it  impossible  to  pronounce  them^ 
I  cannot  say,  unless  it  was  because  he  had  been  accustomed  to  express  his 
ideas  in  sounds  which  did  not  include  these  powers.    If  this  were  ttie  case 
however,  the  Chinese  roust  have  had  a  system  of  their  oxen,  prior  to  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  Sungskrit  system,  to  which  they  adopted  as 
much  as  agreed  with  their  own,  and  rejected  the  rest;  that  is,  they^kept 
their  own  still !   This  idea  seems  strengthened  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Per- 
sians rejecting,  the  former  one  letter,  the  latter  several,  when  they  adopted 
the  Hebrew  alphabet.  Why  was  this  done^  but  to  accommodate  the  alpha- 
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,  betic  system  they  adopted,  to  the  colloquial  system  of  which  they  wcrcalr^Ti- 
dy  in  possession  ?  It  is  only  a  colloqidd  ^st^m  however,  that  the  Chinese 
now  possess ;  they  have  yet  to  obtain  a  system  of  alphabetic  Btftnbols. 

Should  any  one  xirj^e  that  the  Colloquial  System  to  \thich  the  Sungskrit 
alphabet  is  suited,  probably  existed  amono^  the  Hindoos  long  before  the  ai- 
phabet  was  formed,  it  is  granted.  The  questioa  then  will  be.  Did  the  Hin- 
doos com^municate  this  their  colloquial  medium  to  the  Chinese  ?  This  ques- 
tion deserves  examination. 

1st.  Relative  to  this  we  may  observe,  that  as  the  Hindoos  could  haVv*^  no 
means  of  doing  it  but  that  of  conversation,  this  waa  scarcely  possible.  For 
the  consonants  6,  g,  d^j,  and  r,  enter  so  deeply  into  any  cdioquial  medium 
in  which  they  are  found,  that  some  of  them  must  occur,  in  the  conversation 
of  every  hour  ;  and  if  when  thus  perpetually  recurringj  jthey  were  still  re- 
jected by  those  in  whose  ears  they  were  constantly  sounded,  it  mu^t  be  be- 
cause they  feltunabte  to  articulate  them.  This  inability  to  pronounce  these 
letters,  however,  must  have  been  either  natural  or  acquired  ;  and  as  it  has 
never  yet  been  affirmed  to  be  natural  to  a  Chinese^  we  may  safely  assume 
that  it  was  acquired.  But  if  it  was  acquired,  this  must  have  been  by  treason 
cfuse  ;  and  this  presupposes  the  existence,  as  well  as  the  use  of  a  pnor  col* 
loquial  medium,  of  which  these  rejected  sounds  formed  no  part 

2d.  The  improbability  of  this  will  seem  increased  rather  than  lessened  by 
our  examining  the  powers  which  the  Chinese  c6lloquial  system  possesses  be- 
yond the  Sungskrit  system;  These  are,  chiefly  the  soft  labial  series,  of  which 
the  Sungskrit  system  has  w;  and  the  two  dental  sibilant  series^  of  which  it  has 
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8,  and  eh.  Respecting  these^  in  the  chance  of  mutual  adoption  the  scale  turns 
much  against  the  Chinese,  If  the  Compilers  of  the  Sungskrit  alphabet^  were 
desirous  of  improving  the  Chinese  system,  it  would  not  be  impossible  for  them 
to  add  g,j\  d,  and  6,  a  new  class,  the  effect  of  a  second  effort  of  the  tongue^ 
to  k,  ch,  t,  and  p ;  and  to  retain  w  of  the  soft  labial  series,  with  8  and  sh  of  the, 
two  sibilant  series^  while  they  dismissed  the  rest  as  difficult  of  enunciation. 
This  seems  congruous  with  the  idea  of  improving  a  system  and  rejecting 
its  useless  parts.  But  althouugh  it  is  easy  to  retain  a  part  of  a  series  and 
dismiss  the  rest,  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  take  a  part  and  supply  the  rest. 
For  the  Chinese  to  take  id  as  a  part  of  a  series,  and  by  reasoning  thereon, 
to  add/and/*A ;  to  ascend  from  s,  and  addijf  and  Ish ;  to  adopt  sh  and  supply 
from  their  own  invention,  tch,  and  (cA/i,  must  imply  a  degree  of  orlhoepial 
sagacity  which  ill  agrees  with  their  rejecting  g,  and^',  and  rf,  and  6,  and  r 
found  in  the  sime  system.  But  if  they  did  not  thus  improve  these  series 
from  the  outlines  communicated  through  the  Sungskrit  system,  they  must 
have  inv  n*eJ  them  whdly  ;  for  they  have  them^  although  the  Sungskrit 
system  has  not.  And  sorely  if  (hey  invented  these  four  series,'  there  could 
be  no  jjre.'t  difficulty  in  th  ir  also  inventing  the  first  four,  which  seem  so 
much  mo'c  obvious  to  the  mind. 

3(1.  To  the  sine  import  is  the  fact,  that  the  Sungskrit  system  does  not 
concibine  thii  C!iinese  vowel  or  rather  diphthong  sounds,  ooi,  y€u,oa,yao^ 
with  the  various  c  )nsonant  powers,  sr> as  to  {ormkao,  kyao,  kooi,  kyeu ;  tao, 
tyao,  looi,  tyen,  pao,  pyao,  pool,  pyeu,  5fc.  ^c,  these  monosyllables  being 
totally  repugnant  to  the  Sungskrit  system.  Whoever  considers  that  these 
four  diphthongs  may  be  joined  with  most  of  the  Chinese  Initials,  will  easily 
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Aee  bow  great  a  proportion  of  the  Chinese  monosyllables  must^from  this  cause 
alone^  have  originated  independently  of  the  Sungskrit  colloquial  system, 
^nd  when  he  considers  further,  that  lyang,  kyang,  kvoang^  lee,  tee,  and 
a  multitude  of  the  Chinese  monosyllables^,  althoug^h  capable  of  being  form- 
ed by  the  Sungskrit  alphabet,  (as  they  may  also  by  the  English  alphabet,) 
are  none  of  them  exuting  words  in  Sungskrit,  he  will  feel  himself  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  Chinese  selecting,  as  their  colloquial  medium,  these  un- 
meaning syllables  and  parts  of  words,  from  amongst  a  thousand  others,  except 
on  the  ground  of  their  icing  already  known  to  fAem,  while  the  others  were 
not.  But  this  argues  the  prior  existence  of  a  colloquial  system  in  which 
these  were  included,  and  completely  overthrows  the  idea  of  the  Chinese 
being  derived  from  the  Sungskrit  colloquial  system. 

4th.  To  all  these  must  be  added,  what  has  been  already  urged  relative  to 
the  Hebrew,  the  difficulty  of  selecting,  in  a  state  of  hourly  colloquial  inter- 
course, a  monost/Uabic  f torn  a  polysyllabic  medium.  And  when  we  consi- 
der that  the  Sungskrit  language  is  if  possible  more  highly  polysyllabic  than 
the  Hebrew;  and  that  its  inflections  are  so  numerous,  as  to  produce  more 
than  a  thousand  modifications  of  idea  from  one  radical  word;''the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  Chinese  deriving  their  colloquial  medium  from  Colloquial 
intercourse  with  the  Hindoos,  seems  to  meet  us  on  every  side  we  turn;-^^ 
while  the  probability  of  their  receiving  it  through  the  Alphabetic  System  of 
the  Hindoos,  ^seems  still  more  distant;  as,  among  many  other  reasons,  it 
may  be  mentioned  as  one,'  that  they  could  not  do  this  without  becoming  ac- 
quainted  with  the  alphabet.  But  if  they  were  ever  acquainted  with  a  writ' 
ten  medium  so  complete  as  the  Sungskrit  alphabet,  what  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  their  rejecting  it^  in  order  to  invent  their  own  characters  ? 
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Were  we  to  refer  to  the  test  of  facts  «s  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew,  we 
should  find  all  these  arguments  corroborated  thereby  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner.     It  is  true^  that  we  have  not  specimens  of  Sungskrit  prose  equally 
ancient  with  those  of  the  Hebrew  language  eitant  in  the  Sacred  Scrip* 
tures  ;  but  we  have  in  the  Ramayuna  specimens  of  poetry  which  assume  to 
themselves  the  merit  of  being  the  first  poetry  written  in  the  Sungskrit  lan- 
guage ;  and  if  we  compare  those  with  the  Chinese  collection  of  poems  in  the 
SheCj  some  of  which  will  be  found  quite  as  ancient  as  the  Ramayuna^  (for 
I  can  not  but  deem  certain  of  them  at  least  two  hundred  years  older  than 
Homer  or  Hesiod^)  in  ten  pages  of  theRamayuna  containing  four  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  words,  we  shall  find  no  more  than  thirteen  monosyllabic  words, 
of  which  seven  do  not  occur  in  the  Sfiee,  nor  are  two  of  them  used  to  ex- 
press the  same  idea  in  both  languages.     To  refer  to  Dialects  of  the  Sung- 
skrit is  superfluous ;  for  who  can  say  that  any  one  of  these  is  coeval  with  the 
Chinese  colloquial  medium  ?    Were  we  however  to  refer  to  any  one,  the 
Bengalee  might  be  the  most  proper,  both  as  Bengal  is  most  contiguous  to 
China,  and  the  language  one  of  the  purest  descendants  of  the  Sungskrit: 
in  four  pages  of  the  translation  of  the  Muhabharut,  one  of  the  most  anci- 
ent Bengalee  works  we  have,  which  contain  two  hundred  and  sixty- five 
words,  there  are  only  seven  monosyllables  to  be  found,  of  which  three  B\one 
are  {o\\nd  in  the  Chinese  system.    But  the  nation  which,  from  colloquial  in- 
tercourse with  another,  could  form  a  colloquial  medium  by  selecting  one 
word  out  of  eighty-eight,  or  even  one  out  of  sixtt/»five,  deserves  no  com- 
mon degree  of  praise. 

The  question,  whether  the  Sungskrit  system  was  derived  from  the.Chi- 
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nese^  or  whether  the  two  systems  originated  independently  of  each  other^  I 
niUiit  leave  to  abler  pens.  On  the  certainty  of  the  latter,  however,  those  willnot 
hastily  decide,  who  consider  that  the  Aiabic,  the  Ethiopic,  the  Persian,  the 
Greek,  the  Roman  alphabets,  and  most  of  those  in  the  western  world,  may 
be  traced  to  one  source,  widely  different  as  are  the  languages  themselves: 
— and  the  formation  of  the  Sungskrit  alphabetic  system  from  the  initial  and 
final  powers  contained  in  the  Chinese  colloquial  system,    has  been  already 
shewn  to  be  at  least  possible.   But  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  actually  form* 
ed  from  this  as  an  outiinq^  or  whether  the  Hindoos  invented  a  totally  new 
system,  requires  so  thorough  a  research  into  the  ancient  history  of  both  na- 
tions, that  were  I  qualified  for  the  task,  I  could  not  think  of  intruding  far« 
ther  on  the  patience  of  the  reader  at  the  present  time.  It  is  probable,  hovf- 
ever,  that  in  the  future  examination  of  the  Chinese  ancient  writings,  certain 
facts  may  occur,  which  may  throw  considerable  light  on  this  obscure  8ub« 
ject. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  wholly  foreign  to  our  subject,  if  we  examine  what 
connection  the  alphabetic  systems  of  certain  of  the  neighbouring  nations 
have  either  with  the  Sungskrit,  or  the  Chinese  system.  For  this  purpose  we 
may  be^in  with  the  alphabetic  system  of  Tibet,  which  lies  to  the  north- west 
of  China,  and  borders  on  the  northof  Bengal,  and  terminate  wijLh  that  of  the 
kin^dotn  of  Laos,  the  last  country  contiguous  to  China  which  does  not  ad« 

mil  the  Chinese  written  characters. 

s« 
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ne  Pmefjlence  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Sunghkrit  Systems  among  the  Neigh* 

BOURiVG  Nations, 

In  the  "  Alphabetum  Tangutanum  sive  Tibelanum/'  printed  at  Rome 
in  1773,  the  Tibet  alphabet  is  detailed  at  large ;  and  with  it  agree  two 
copies  of  the  Bpotan  alphabets  the  one  brought  from  that  country  by  Dr. 
Carey,  in  1798,  and  the  other  by  a  friend  about  four  years  ago.  This  al- 
phabet is  derived  from  the  Nagree  or  Sungskrit  system^  and  some  of  tbe 
letters  resemble  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  Bengaleis  alphabet.  It  con- 
tains eight  series ;  the  last  of  which  has  only  two  powers.*  The  first  four  of 
these  are  the  kj  t,  ch,  and  p  series,  common  to  both  the  Sungskrit  and  Chinese 
systems ;  but  the  alphabet  is  alike  destitute  of  the/series  of  the  Chinese  system, 
and  of  the  double  modification  of  the  t  series  found  in  the  Sungskrit  system. 
The  fifth  series  of  this  alphabet,  ts,  tzh,  &c.  is  evidently  the  ts,  ts'h  series  of 
the  Chinese  system ;  and  amidst  the  sixth  and  seventh,  vestiges  of  the  other 
sibilant  series  may  be  traced.  But  the  most  singular  feature  in  this  descendant 
of  the  Sungskrit  system  is,  that  the  four  first  series,  instead  of  possessing  five 
letters  like  the  Nagree  alph^bet^  have  only  four  :  the  second  aspirate  in  the 
series  is  wanting,  as  it  is  in  the  Chinese  system  ;  and  like  that  system  too,  the 
Jirat  and  third  letters  of  each  series  have  the  same  sound  affixed  to  them. 
Hence  ths  author  of  the  Alphabetum  Tibetanum,  P.  Georgius,  says,  that  the 
Tibet  alphabet  is,'among  other  letters,  deficient  in  b,  g,  d,  andsf,f  which  are 

those  we  have  already  remarked  as  found  in  the  Sungskrit  system,  but  not  in 

I  - 

*  Preceptorea  Tibetani  has  coosooanCes  io  octo  ordines  distribiinot.  lo  unoquoqne  ordinelitterasqoatttor 
collocant,  ultimo  excepto,  coi  duas  tantum  (ribuunt:     Alphabetum  Tibetanum,  p.  13. 

f  liittens  deficUntw  in  Tibetana  Uof  ua  Tii.  nameranlur,  b  d  f  e  q  x  z,  Jlphab,  Tib,  p.  587. 
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the  Chinese.  They  also  materially  alter  the  meaning  of  their  words  hy  affix* 
ing  to  them  the  Chinese  Intonations/  which  will  be  hereafter  considered. 

The  BuRMAN  alphabet  adheres  closely  to  the  Sungskrit  alphabet,  contain- 
ing precisely  the  same  number  of  letters.  Still  the  pronunciation  leans  to 
the  Chinese  colloquial  medium.  They  give  to  some  of  the  letters^  sounds 
scarcely  known  in  the  Sungskrit  alphabet;  and  some  they  are  quite  unable 
to  pronounce.  This  is  the  case  with  the  letter  r,  respecting  which  a  friend 
residing  at  Rangoon,  who  has  a  Burman  grammar  in  the  press,  and  13 
preparing  a  dictionary,  thus  writes  :  "  The  letter  r  is  pronounced  like  j/  in 
the  Burman  language  ;  and  there  are^ery  few  Burmans  who  can  pronounce 
it  at  all  when  it  immediately  follows  another  consonant"  The  s&me  friend,  Jn 
his  grammar  of  the  Burman  language,  remarks, ''  that  the  Burman  language 
18  principally  formed  from  certiaiin  roots :  that  all  these  roots  are  monosyllables 
consisting  of  one  or  two  letters  ;  and  that  these  roots  are  both  simple  and 
compound.  That  the  latter  consist  of  two  or  more  simple  roots  combined, 
which  roots  thus  combined,  suggest  an  idea  that  a  stranger  to  the  language 
would  think  impossible  to  be  suggested  by  then).  Thus  a  root  signifying 
search,  investigation,  and  another  signifying  to  forget,  form  the  word 
which  denotes  wedlock :  but  the  adjective  upright  is  formed  by  uniting  a 
word  that  means  straight,  with  another  denoting  direct.'*  He  further  ob- 
serves, *'  that  the  Burmans  add  two  accents  or  Intonations  to  the  sound  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  monosyllables,  the  long  and  soft,  and  the  short  and 
abrupt  accent,  by  ipeans  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  form  three  distinct 
words  from  one  monosyllable."  The  monosyllables,  which  forms  these  roots, 

•  Exhit  enim  Uni  KatoDOCurjet,  accentiu  ipti  etiam  uaturaiD,  et  vim  sigoificaodi  in  Tibelanis  liUerif  motaal 
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keen,  hhun  ;  hay  ;  khoy  ;  pww,  y'huh ;  ping,  poking,  ming,  and  a  multitude 
of  others  which  migiit  be  adduced,  sufficiently  indicate  the  share  which 
the  Chinese  language  has  in  forming  the  colloquial  medium^  even  under 
the  adoption  of  the  Sungskrit  alphabet/' 

The  Arracan^  or  Bukhing  language,  as  Dr.  Ley  den  terms  it,*  differs  little 
from  the  Burman,  either  in  the  characters  or  the  colloquial  medium.  Res- 
pecting it.  Dr.  Leyden,  in  his  Dissertation,  says :  "The  Rukheng  is  the  fiiai 
of  that  singular  class  of  Indo-Chinese  languages^  which  may  be  properly 
termed  monosyllabic,  from  the  mass  of  their  radical  words  consisting  of  mo- 
nosyllables like  the  spoken  dialects  of  China."'f  And  in  another  part  of 
lis  Dissertation  he  observes  respecting  the  nation,  that,  "being,  from  their 
situation,  more  immediately  connected  with  India,  their  language  is  by  no 
means  purely  monosyllabic;  but  forms,  as  it  were,  the  connecting  link  be* 
tween  the  polysyllabic,  and  monosyllabic  languages/' 

Relative  to  the  alphabet  of  the  Siamese,  the  nation  farthest  south  of  Chi- 
na toward  the  sea,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  carefully  examined,  we  find  that 
the  characters  of  it  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Nagree  alphabet ;  and  that 
it  is  arranged  in  the  same  order.  The  alphabet  contains  five  series,  and 
seven  unconnected  letters,  but  it  is  destitute  of  the  two-fold  t  series  of  the 
Sungskrit  alphabet,  while  it  has  the/series  of  the  Chinese  colloquial  System. 
Further,  the  third  letter  of  each  series,  like  the  third  m  the  Chinese  system, 
differs  little  or  nothing  in  pronunciation  from  the  first ;  and  the  fourth  in  the 
series,  or  the  second  aspirate,  is  said  to  be  scarcely  ever  used.  They  also 
vary  the  meaning  of  their  words  by  the  Chinese  intonations,  according  to 
some,  in  a  higher  degree  than  even  the  Chinese  themselves. 

•  See  a  valuable  Dissertation  on  the  Langnases  and  Literatare  of  the  Indo-Chiaeie  nations,  by  mj  hifhl/ 
Mteemed  friend  the  late  Dr.  Leaden.  f  See  p.  66i 
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The  kingdom  of  Ljio,  or  Laos,  which  borders  on  Siam  to  the  northeast, 
Btld  is  separated  from  the  western  border  of  China  by  the  kingdom  of 
Tonquin,  is  perhaps  the  remotest  from  Bengal,  and  the  nearest  to  China,  of 
all  those  kingdoms  to  the  eastward  which  exclude  the  Chinese  Characters  ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  the  alphabetic  system  prevailing  there  is 
nearly  that  of  the  Siamese.    Respecting  this,  Kampfer,  says  ;  "  THeir  reli- 
gion agrees  with  that  of  Siam,  nor  do  (hey  differ  much  in  their  language  and 
writing,  except  only  that  the  inhabitants  of  Laos  cannot  pronounce  the  letters 
I  and  r."  Nay  he  afterwards  describes  them  as,  *'  boasting  that  the  Siamese 
have  learnt  the  art  of  writing,  and  the  language  of  thieir  holy  books,  from 
them.*  These  holy  books  are  no  other  than  legends  relative  to  Boodh,  whose 
doctrine  has  been  so  much  cultivated  here,  that  both  the  Siamese  and  Bur« 
mans  profess  to  have  derived  their  religion  from  the  kingdom  of  Laos. 
Pilgrimages  are  made  to  Laos  by  devotees  of  the  religion  of  Bdodh,  who 
repair  hither  to  worship  at  the  traces  of  the  sacred  steps  of  Pra-Samutla^ 
kodom,  the  Burman  Gotama,  and  of  some  of  his  chief  disciples  ;f  although 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  Boodh,  or  Gotama,  was  born  in  Hindoostan.       Nor 
information  since  obtained  contradicts  the  statements  of  Kampfer. 

CodHiN'CjriNA,  which  Barrow  says,  is  included  by  the  natives  them' 
'selves,  together  with  Cambodia  and  Tsiampa,  under  the  general  name  of 
AN'KAN,  and  which  therefore  comprises  the  whole  of  that  track  of  country 
lyingbetween  the  ninthand  the  seventeenth  degrees  of  north  latitisrde,  is  part- 
ed from  China  itself  on  the  south  only  by  the  little  kingdom  of  Tonquin,  once 
a  province  of  China.  Respecting  this  country,  we  are  informed  by  Barrow^ 

•  See  Kaempfer's  History  of  Japan,  vol.  i*.  p.  2$.  •  f  Leyden'i  DisscrtaUoD,  p.  104. 
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that  the  written  character  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  the  Chinese  * 
Into  these  countries,  Chinese  literature  has  been  introduced  as  well  as  the 
Chinese  character.  Yet  they  are  said  to  have  a  kind  of  alphabetic  cha- 
racter besides,  which  is  probably  some  modification  of  the  Siamese.  Dr. 
Leyden  indeed  affirms,  on  the  credit  of  an  intelligent  Chinese  who  bad  re- 
sided sometime  both  in  Siam  and  Cochin-China,  that  the  proper  Anam  cha- 
racter greatly  resembles  that  of  the  Siamese.  By.  Anam  or  Jn-naUj  how- 
ever, it  is  probable  that  the  Chinese  of  whom  Dr.  Leyden  speaks,  meant 
the  three  small  kingdoms  already  mentioned,  and  not  Tonquin,  which,  Bar- 
row informs  us,  the  natives  do  not  include  under  this  general  name.  These 
languages  are  monosyllabic,  and  have  all  of  them  the  Chinese  Intonations. 

In  ToNQuiy,  as  it  once  formed  a  part  of  China,  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  the  Ciiinese  characters  generally  prevail.  All  printed  books  are  in  the 
Chinese  character,  as  well  as  all  their  public  documents  ;  it  is  therefore  with 
me  matter  of  doubt  whether  there  be  any  alphabetic  characters  current  in 
the  country.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  petty  affairs  of  trade,  the  al* 
phabetic  characters  current  in  Laos,  and  partially  so  in  Cochin-China,  may 
obtain  in  a  certain  degree,  particularly  among  those  who  trade  with  these 
countries* 

Thus  while  the  Sun  gskrit  alphabetic  system  prevails  almost  throughout  the 
eastern  part  of  Asia  where  alphabetic  symbols  are  used,  the  moment  it  passes 
the  bounds  of  Bengal  to  the  north  or  iha  east,  it  finds  a  different  colloquial 
medium  in  possession  of  these  countries,  of  which,  for  aught  we  know,  it  may 
kave  had  possession  from  time  immemoriaU  This  medium,  in  various  degrees, 

^  See  fiwrrow's  Tn»vels  to  Cochin- Chiuu 
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refuses  to  be  identified  with  the  Sungskrit  alphabetic  ftystem,  and  has  such 
firm  hold  on  these  respective  countries^  as  to  induce  the  inhabitants  while 
Ihey  receive  the  Sungskrit  alphabet,  to  reject  some  of  the  letters  wholly,  and 
change  the  sound  of  others  which  they  still  retain.  But  this  colloquial 

medium,  as  it  recedes  from  the  Sungskrit  alphabetic  system,  is  found  to  ap« 
proximate  in  precisely  the  same  degree  toward  the  Chinese  colloquial  Jjystem. 
While  this  approximation  is  visible  in  the  countries  nearest  Bengal^  such 
as  Bootan,  Tibet,  Arracan,  and  the  Durman  dominions,  it  seems  to  increase 
in  the  countries  nearer  to  China,  till  the  alphabetic  symbols  of  the  Sung- 
skrit  are  debarred  an  entrance  by  the  use  of  the  Chinese  characters,  as  well 
as  of  their  colloquial  medium. 

.These  facts  seem  to  indicate,  that  there  was  a  time  when  all  the  countries 
west  and  south  of  China  up  to  the  very  border^  of  Bengal,  comprizing  an  ex- 
tent of  country  nearly  a  thousand  miles  in  length,  used  the  Chinese  collo- 
,  quial  medium.*  But  in  after  ages  some  event  seems  to  have  carried  the  Sung, 
ekrit  alphabetic  system  into  these  countries,  and  to  have  caused  its  adoption 
in  those  nearest  to  Bengal,  with  such  alterations  however,  as  were  necessary 
to  accommodate  it  to  the  colloquial  medium  already  current  in  them.  Still, 
such  was  the  resisting  power  of  this  colloquial  medium,  that  this  propelling 
cause,  powerful  as  itmightbe,  was  unable  to  carry  the  Sungskrit  system  fully 
to  China,  or  even  into  certain  of  the  countries  contiguous  thereto :  there  the 
Chinese  characters  have  kept  their  ground  to  this  day,  as  well  as  the  colloqui-. 
al  medium.   Whether  the  latter  be  indigenous  in  these  countries  ;-^and  if 

*  "Mr.  F.  Carfy,  in  bis  iotrodnction  io  his  BormaD  Grammaryiays;  *<  1  have  reatoa  to  believe  Uiat  the  Bnr- 
«aiiUui£oaKewworisioallyadialectoftheCbioese.*'  T 
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it  he,  whether  it  has  maintained  its  ground  from  thebejg^inning,  or  regained 
its  hold  after  being,  at  some  time,  overpowered  by  the  Sungskrit  system,  are 
questions  which  time^  and  a  further  investigation  of  the^ubject^  must  be  left 
to  determine. 

Id  looking  out  for  some  cause  adequate  to  this  great  effect,  the  spread  of 
BouDHisM  seems  to  present  itself  as  the  most  probable.  Conquest,  it  is  grant-  , 
edj  made  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  characters  and  langmi'ge 
into  many  nations ;  but  Mahometanism  has  carried  them  into  countries  never 
subjugated  by  the  Mahometan  arms.  Of  this  the  Negro  tribes  in  Africa^ 
and  the  Malay  tribes  in  the  east,  furnish  sufficient  proof.  Boodh  was  bora 
in  Hindoost'hpn,  and  died  there  ;  but  his  doctrines,  clothed  in  the  Sung- 
akrit  language,  have  pervaded  nearly  pne  half  of  the  family  of  man.  If  this 
antagonist  of  the  Brahmans  has  been  execrated  by  his  own  countrymen^ 
and  his  doctrines  regarded  with  detestation,  he  has  been  sufficiently  revered 
elsewhere.  In  Ceylon,  the  Burman  empire,  Siam,  and  Laos,  under  the^ 
ntime  of  Godama  or  Gautama,  throughout  China  under  that  ot  Foe,  and  in 
Japan  by  the  name  of  Siaka,  he  is  worshipped  to  this  day,  and  his  doctrines 
are  implicitly  received.  Regard  for  these,  would  naturally  leadthose  coun- 
tries nearest  to  Hindoost'han  and  least  familiar  with  any  written  medium, 
to  adopt  the  Sungskrit  alphabetic  system,  for  the  sake  of  the  language  in 
which  these  doctrines  were  contained ;  but.still  in  a  way  as  nearly  adapted 
to  their  prior  colloquial  medium  as  the  system  would  admit.  In  countries 
remote  from  Hindoost'han,  and  in  possession  of  a  written  medium,  the  ne- 
cessity for  introducing  the  Sungskrit  system  would  be  less  felt,  as  the  doc- 
trines of  Boudhism  might  be  transfused  into  their  own  language.       This 
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seems  to  be  the  case  with  China,  and  one  or  two  of  the  conti^oas  countries; 
and  also  with  Japan.  As  the  reception  of  the  doctrines  of  Boodh  in  the 
Sungskrit  language,  however,  would  bring  the  powers  which  the  Sungskrit 
alpbabet  possesses  beyond  the  Chinese  colloquial  medium^  in  some  measure 
before  these  different  nations,  they  might  acquire  them  in  an  imperfect  de- 
gree. This  may  account  foi;  6,  g,  d,  and  r,  (pronounced  in  a  certain  way,) 
being  found  in  Cochin-China,  and  even  in  Tonquin. 

"V. 

The  precise  period  in  which  Boodh  lived,  has  not  yet  been  fully  ascertain* 
ed:  in.vol.viii.ofthe  Asiatic  Researches,  it  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Harington, 
now  First  Vice  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  as  still  a  desideratum.*  A  fact 
however  so  closely  connected  with  the  hi3tory  and  literature  of  Hindoost^han^ 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  and  in  some  degree  of  China  itself,  cannot  be 
unworthy  of  our  examination  ;  and  were  the  scattered  rays  of  light  thrown 
on  this  subject  since  that  volume  was  printed,  collected  into  one  focus^  if 
they  did  not  at  present  wholly  dispel  the  darkness  which  hangs  over  this 
period  of  history,  they  might  at  least  assist  others  in  availing  themselves  of 
facts  which  may  be  hereafter  brought  to  light. 

Of  the  period  of  BooDS^s  birts — ^his  countrY'-pecumar  DOCTRiVESy  &c. 

Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke,  Esq.  now  President  of  the  Asiatic  Societj, 

whose  judgment  on  facts  connected  with  Sungskrit  literature^  deservedly 

I 

•  See  ABiatic  Reseftrcbci,  to].  Yiii.  p.  aO&  T  9 
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weighs  beyond  that  of  any  other  oriental  scholar  now  living,  in  Vol.  viii. 
of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Boodh  lived  an- 
terior  to  the  institution  of  the  present  prevailing  system  of  Hindoo  worship, 
that  of  Rama  and  Krishna,  of  Shiva  ahd  Bhavani  ;  which  he  supposes  to 
have  been  introduced  since  the  overthrow  of  Boudhism,  while  he  deems  the 
institutions  of  the  Vedas  anterior  to  jBoorfA*  And  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman, 
whose  researches  in  Hindoo  Chronology,  have  thrown  greater  light  on  that 
obscure  subject,  than  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  John  Bentley>  Esq^ 
has  obliged  me  with  two  letters  on  the  subject,!  which  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  In  these  Mr.  iBentley  gives  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that 
the  co-incidence  of  the  times  to  which  they  are  referred,  prove  the  Boodh 
of  the  Hindoos,  the  Boodh  or  Gautama  of  the  Singhalese  and  Siamese^ 

•  See  Asiatic  Researchefi,  ▼©!.  viiL^pai^e  474. 

+  « My  dear  Sir,  "  ^  Calcotta,  J«ly  4tb,  1815. 

><  I  have  been  always  of  epialtfD  that  (be  Boodh  of  (he  Chinese,  the  Boodb  or  Gaotama  of  (be- . 
filoghalc8eaod8lairie8e,aiid  <he  Boodh  of(JieHiadoo9arebu(oneand  the  iajnepcrsoo:  and  io  this  opinion  lam 
Bvpported  by  the  evidence  of  the  times  to  which  Vhey  are  referred  beinjj  the  same,  or  at  least  very  nearly  so. 
"  The  Siamese  and  Singhalese  place  Boodh  or  Qautama  544  years  before  the  Christian  ^ra,  some  say  64i.  Th« 
Chinese,  1  believe,  (refer  him)  to  nearly  the  same  period.  The  Hindoos  say  (hat  Boodh  was  cotemporary  with 
Krishna  or  nearly  so,  but  Krishna  was  the  older— Krishna  was  cotemporary  with  Yoodhlsht^hira,  (,ee  the  Geeta) 
and  the  Epoch  of  Yoodhisht'hirgt's  birth  was  the  year  2546  of  the  Cali-yoog  of  the  pre»ent  Astronomers,  or  abont 
675  years  before  the  Christian  -ffira.  This  Epoch  of  Yoodhisht'hira  is  still  to  be  found  in  some  Hindoo  books,, 
though  the  moderns  have  attempted  to  destroy  it,  because  it  militates  against  their  own  impositions.  But  the 
truth  of  the  epoch  is  proved  indisputably  fromseferal  astronomical  facts,  particularly  the  positions  of  the  Co- 
larps,  and  (be  Heliacal  risiuf!^  of  Caaopns  In  the  time  of  Parasora,  whose  son  Vyaia  was  (nearly)  contemporary 
with  Yoodhisht'hira.  The  Epoch  of  Yoodhisht*hira*s  birth  beinjr  575  yeacs  before  the  Christian  i£ra,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Boodh  who  was  (nearly)  cotemporary  with  Krishna,  was  (he  same  with  (he  Boodh  of  the  Siamese,  Sin- 
ghalese, &c.  He  is  sometimes  called  Gautama;  bn(  this  makes  no  difference :  it  is  (he  same  person  nnder  a  dif- 
ferent name. 
*•  If  (his  information  can  be  of  any  nse  to  yoa,  it  will  give  me  much  pleasure. 

"Iam,&c.  J.  BENTLEY.*' 

llio 
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and  the  Boodh  or  Foe  of  the  Chinese^  to  be  one  and  the  same  per&on ;  and 
adds,  that  the  Hindoos  place  Boodh  somen? hat  later  than  Krishna,  the  friend 
^f  Yoodhisht'hira,  the  birth  of  ^hom,  from  several  astronomical  facts,  par- 
ticularly the  positions  of  the  Colures,  and  the  heliacal  rising*  of  Canopus 
in  the  time  of  Pqrasora,  (whose  son  Vyasa  was  nearly  contemporary  with 
Yoodhisht'hira,)  is  proved  to  be  the  year  2526  of  the  Kali-yoog  of  the 
present  Hindoo  astronomers,  and  the  575ih  year  prior  to  the  Christian 
Mra.  Hence  the  Boodh  who  was  somewhat  later  than  Krishnoo,  and  per- 
haps cotemporary  with  Vj/nsa^  synchronizes  with  the  Boodh  of  the  Singha- 
lese^ the  Siamese,  and  the  Chinese. 

The  reader  It  ho  has  examinrd  Mr.  Bender's  valuable  paper  on  Hindoo  Chronolo|^y,in  Vol.  viii.  of  the  Asiatic 
Jlcsearcbes,  may  possibly  recollect  bis  placing  the  birtb  nf  Yoodbiiht'liira  above  four  hundred  >ears  earlieria 
that  essay.  Noticing  this  circumstance,  1  addressed  a  second  letter  to  Mr.  Benlley  on  the  tnbjeci ;  in  reply  to 
which,  he  politely  favoured  roe  with  the  foUoiving  statement :   . 

«*  My  dear  Sir,  Calcutta,  Jnh  90th,  1813. 

<*  Iwasawareof  the  circumstance  jon  allude  to,and  meant  inmynextpapertoexplainthecauaeof  it.  which 
was  this:  A  quotation  from  the  works  of  Parasora  stated,  that  the  winter  solstice  was  in  the  beginning  of  Dhaaish- 
t'ha,  which  (qnot8t'on)had  been  supposed  to  be  an  actual  observation  of  Parasora  himself,  and  relied  on  assuch ; 
JB  consequence  of  which  the  periods  given  in  the  Graha  Munjari  were  placed  4F0  years  earlier  than  the  author 
himself  had  placed  them,  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  committed  a  mistake;  as  throwing  the  periods  back 
480  yearc,  m  hich,  thetw(»-fold  division  of  the  Calpa  admitted,  made  the  system  of  theGraba  Munjari  agree  with 
the  Bupi^osed  time  of  Parasora.  Shortly  after,  but  tno  late  to  correct  n  bat  had  been  done,  as  the  paper  was 
printed  off,  1  found  that  Parasora*s  meaning  was  entirely  n.isinterpreted,  and  that  in  his  time  the  colnresand 
sea<ions  had  fatlen  back^,i'J ;  so  that  the  winter  solstice  then  viasexncily  in  the  middleofSravana  of  the  Zodiac, 
which  at  that  time  co-incidedwtththebeginningof  Dbanii.h('baof  the  £'e//>//c,  which  Parasora  meant,  and  notthe 
^ttral  DbanisKt*ha  which  was  fixed  :— -for  the  ancient  Hindoos,  like  other  nations,  divided  the  Zodiac  or  circle 
of  the  fixed  Stars  into  27  parts,  and  also  the  Ecliptic  into  a  like  number,  w  hich  atone  time  coincided  with  each 
other,  but  after  waads  receded  by  reason  of  the  precession  of  the  Equinoxes;  and  in  the  time  of  Para5ora  the  dif- 
ference wa8jn8t6®.4d ,  which  circumstance  was  entirely  overlooked  by  those  )\  ho  quoted  Parbsorn.— This  I  fully 
proved,  not  only  by  the  heliacal  rising  of  Canopus  in  the  time  of  Parasora,  which  I  calculated  strictly ;  but  also 
by  other  astronomical  facts  which  preceded  the  time  of  Parasora,  together  with  Parasora's  own  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  falling  back  of  the  seasons  in  his  own  time  differently  from  what  Ihey  had  been;  all  of  which  un- 
deniably confirm  the  Epoch  of  Yoodhi»ht'bira  I  gave  you  in  my  last. 

«  Yours,  ScQ.  J.  BENTLEY." 
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That  the  Hindoos  place  Boodh  somewhat  kter  than  Krishnoo Js  a  well-^ 
known  fact.      Krishnoo  is  deemed  the  ninth  Avatar ;  and  some  pandits  olf 
the  present  day  esteem  Boodh  the  tenth,  though  they  execrate  his  memo-i 
ry.        This  shews  that  Boodh  could  not  hive  lived  inuch  earlier  than  the 
period  here  assi<;ned  him ;   and  we  find  the  highest  Native  authority  in  Ben- 
gal fixing  him  to  some  period  between  the  eighth  and  tre  fourth  centuries 
before  the  Christian  iEra^  a  period  which  if  not  precisely  the  age  of  Krishnoo 
and  Yoodhishfhira,  was  probably  that  ofVyasa,  thecoUecterof  the  Vedas,' 
who  in  his  voluminous  poem  the  Muhabharuta,  Celebrated  the  deeds  of  these 
two  mythological  heroes,  and  whose  existence  involves  perhaps  more  of 
chronological  certainty  than  that  of  the  heroes  he  celebrates.  ^  This  autho^^ 
rity  is  Mril^oonjui/a,   the  Chief  Sungskrit  Pundit  in  the  College  of  Port 
William,  who  has  compiled  from  Sungskrit  records,  the  Raja«bulee,  a  work 
in  the  Bengalee  language,  containing  a  view  of  the  history  of  India  from « 
the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  In  this  work,  he  says,  that  the 

Gautama  dynasty*filled  the  throne  oiMagudha  (orlndiaf )  forfour  hundred 
years,  under  fifteen  monarchs,  whose  names  he  gives.  "  Under  this  dynasty/' 
says  he,  ''on  account  of  the  sin  of  mankind,  arose  the-sect  of  the  J^astikaw 
(or  Infidels,)  which  is  generally  termed  Boudhcu^'  Still  this  Brahminic  his- 
torian, either  from  ignorance  or  hatred,  forbears  to  particularize  the  time 
of  Boodh' s  birth  ;  but  this  account  thro  \s  much  light  on  the  history  of 
Boodh.  His  paternal  name,  derived  from  Gautama,  (the  father  of  the  race,) 
sufficiently  accounts  for  his  being  termed  Goutama  or  Godama  among  the 
Singhalese,  Burmans,  and  Siamese.     Though  of  the  royal  family  howeyer^ 

•  See  pp.  22-^^  of  the  Raja-buht^  printed  at  Serampore,  A.  O.  1806. 

t 
•f  See  Wilford'a  eiiaj  on  the  kiocs  of  Maett<J>»*i  Aiii*tic  ReMarchei,  toI.  iz.  p-  •». 
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he  does  not  appear  to  have  sat  on  the  throne  of  Magudha :  he  might  possibly 
be  a  younger  son  of  the  Goutama  dynasty,  addicted  to  study  and  reflection. 
His  particular  history  is  of  course  to  be  sought  ^monghis  followers,  rather 
than  from  his  devoted  enemies  :  and,  according  to  K<smpftr,  his  followers 
in  Japan,  who  have  whole  books  full  of  his  birth,  life,  and  miracles,  say,  that 
Siaka  was  the  Son  of  the  king  of  Magatta,*  Between  the  Goutama  dynas- 
ty, and  the  ifira  of  Vikrumaditya,  (commencing  57  years  before  the  Christi- 
an iEra,)  from  which  period  the  Hindoo  history  is  deemed  authentic,f  Mrit* 
yoonjuya  places  nine  kings  of  the  Muyoora  dynasty^  to  whom  he  allots 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  years.     This  is  probably  too  many>  as  it  gives 
thirty-five  years  to  each  reign,   while  he  allots  only  four  hundred  years  to 
the  preceding  fifteen  kings  of  the  Goutama  dynasty,  about  twenty-six  years 
to  a  reign.  Yet  even  this  number  will  place  the  beginning  of  the  Goutama 
dynasty,  under  which  Mrityconjuya  says  that  Boudhism  arose,  only  775 
years  before  the  Christian  sera,  and  its  fall  only  375  years  before  it ;  but  it 
oiight  perhaps  to  be  brought  still  lower.       If  the  birth  of  Boodh  happened 
in  the  midst  of  this  period,  itco-incides  almost  exactly  with  the  time  fixed  by 
Mr.  Bentley :  and  at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  more  remote  from  it  than  two 
hundred  years. 

While  Mrityoonjuya's  evidence  thus  ascertains  the  Dynasty  under  which 
Boodh  was  born,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Bpodh's  followers^  point  us 

•  See  Ksmpfer,  Vol.  i.  p.  36. 

+  The  iEraof  Vtkrnmaditya  is  used  among  the  Hlndoof  as  the  Christian  JEmis  in  Enrope;  of  which  this  yflir 
1815  is  the  year  1370 ;  if  to  this  latter  number  we  add  319  yean  for  the  ilfiij^«ora  dynasty,  the  Goutama  or  Boudha 
iynmtj  viU  ha?e  eaded  precisely  315  years  prior  to  the  Christian  JEra. 
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to  the  precise  period  in  that  dynasty.  To  the  opinion  of  the  Siamese  respect, 
ing  Goutama's  having  appeared  542  years  before  Christ;  which  rests  on  the 
testimony  of  both  KaempferandMr.  Marsden,*  wemay  add  that  of  Captain 
iVIahony  relative  to  the  period  the  Singhalese  assign  forthe  appearance  of 
Goutama- Buddha :  Avhichisboth  adduced  and  corroborated  by  Mr.  Haring- 
ton,f  in  the  following  words:  *'  I  shall  only  add  my  testimony  to  that  of 
Captain  Mahont/,  as  to  the  period  at  which  the  Singhalese  coitipute  the 
appearance  of  Goutama-Buddha  ;  whose  deaths  or  rather  disappearance 
from  the  earth,  they  state  to  have  been  23 i9  years  before  A.  C.  1797,  or 
542  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ;  ancj  as  their  sacred  sera  is  reckoned 
from  this  epoch,  it  may  be  esteemed  deserving  of  credit." 

The  concurrence  of  testimony  is  equally  strong  relative  to  the  Country/  in 
^hich  the  Siaka  of  Japan  the  Foe  of  China,  and  the  Boodh  of  the  Hin- 
doos, is  said  to  have  been  born.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Kaempfer, 
the  Japanese  call  the  country  in  which  Siaka  was  born,  Magatta  kokf,  or 
the  country  of  Magatta,  situated,  as  they  say,  in  Tensik,  under  which  name 
they  comprehend  Ceylon  and  all  the  continent  of  India.  The  Chinese,  ac- 
cording to  De  Guignes,  as  quoted  by  Captain  Wilford,  (which  opinion 
my  Chinese  assistants  confirm,)  call  the  country  in  which  Foe  was  born, 
Mokiato,  and  Mokito.^  In  the  Aj/een-Achhery,  Magndha  or  South  Ba- 

•  '*  When  I  wns  m  Siam,  In  2v^93,  ihe  Siamese  tbeD  reckone4  2252  yean  from  their  Buddha,  who  if  he  be  the 
eame  with  the  Siaka  of  the  Japanese,  his  birth  comes  np  oo  higher  than  642  ytrars  before  Christ.  His  father  wat 
king  of  Magitta-kokf,  a  powerful  kioj^dum  io  the  country  TtntikV  See  Ksemprer's  History  4>f  Japaa,  Vol.  L  p* 
S42  ;  and  alio  Marsden*s  Dissertation  on  Hindoo  Cbronolof;;y,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  W, 

f  bee  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.  p.  601.  t  ^^^  Asiatic  ReseaccheSy  Tol.  ix.  p.  dX 
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bar,  is  termed  Magata  ;  and  Major  Wilford^  in  his  copious  and  valaable 
essay  on  the  kings  of  Magudha,  Vol*  ix.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  says^ 
that  Magudh  a  proper  is  South  Bahar,  but  that  in  a  more  extensive  sense 
it  includes  all  the  Gangetic  provinces.  He  adds,  that  it  is  famous  for  having  < 
given  birth  to  ''  Buddha/'  and  being  as  it  were  the  cradle  of  one  of  the  most 
extensive  sects  in  the  world.  This  testimony  the  Hindoo  historian  Mri* 
tyoonjuya,  who  never  read  Wilford,  and  whose  work,  as  Mr.  Ward,  in  his 
''  Manners  andCustoms  of  the  Hindoos/' justly  observes,  maybe  considered 
Ds  containing  the  essence  of  all  the  authentic  History  of  the  Hindoos  at 
present  known  among  the  pundits  in  Bengal,  fully  confirms;  and  farther, fixes 
the  dynasiji  under  which  Boodh  must  have  lived;  while  the  well  supported 
testimony  of  the  Singhalese  and  Siamese  ascertains  the  precise  period  in 
that  dynasty ;  and  that  of  the  Chinese  amlJapanese,  the  country  in  which  he 
was  born,  and  also  ihe  Jumilj/  from  which  he  sprang.  This  period  co-incides 
within  a  few  years  with  that  which  Mr.  Bentley  assigns  to  Boodh  on  the 
authority  of  astronomical  calculation. 

If  it  be  fact,  that  Boodh  lived  inthe  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  ffira,' 
it  will  appear,  that  within  a  few  years  of  him  flourished  Pythagoras,  whose 
doctrine,  so  near  akin  to  his,  that  One  Living  Principle  exists  in  all  beings, 
after  being  refined  by  Plato,  entered  so  deeply  into  the  Stoic  philosophy. 
The  probability  is  also  great,  that  Vyasa,  who  from  collecting  those  treatises 
of  the  ancient  Hindoo  philosophers,  now  termed  the  Veda,  is  called  Feia- 
Vyasa,  and  whose  epic  poem  the  Muhabharuta,  narrating  thedeeds  of  Krish- 
noo,  must  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  establishment  of  the  modern  Hin- 
doo mythology,  flourished  nearly  at  this  period,  whaterer  may  be  thought 

of  Krishnoo  and  Yoodhisht*hira.       To  theae  three  men,  whose  leading  doc- 
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trines  so  nearly  co-incided^  we  may  add  a  fourth,  of  tenets  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, Confucius,  the  restorer  if  not  the^uthor  oNiterature  and  philosophy 
in  China;  who,  though  he  taught  what  he  termed  the  worship  of  Heaven^ 
still  countenanced  that  of  spirite  supposed  to  pfeside  over  mountains  and 
rivers.  Thus  Pour  men,  whose  doctrines  have  filled  the  Asiatic  and*  Euro- 
pean world,  flourished  within  a  few  years  of  each  other.*  And  the  friend  of 
mankind  will  recollect  with  gratitude,  that  at  the  same  time  Ezra,  ''  a  ready 
-scribe  in  the  law  of  the  God  of  heaven,"  was  raised  up  to  collect  that  Sacred 
Volume,  the  first  line  of  which,  ''In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heav« 
ens  and  the  earth,"  saps  the  foundation  of  all  these  hypotheses  which  con- 
found the  Creator  with  the  creature,  and  the  doctrines  of  which,  when  dif- 
fused throughout  the  world,  will  dispel  the  delusions  of  all  other  systems,  asr 
the  rising  sun  dispels  the  mists  which  cover  the  earth. 

If  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  relative  to  the  state  of  things  when 
Boodh  appeared,  be  well  founded,  this  will  account  for  certain  peculiarities 
in  bis  doctrine,  which  made  him  execrated  by  the  Brahmans,  while  hepro- 
l)ably  held  in  its  purity  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Hindoos.  The  writ- 
ings noW'termed  the  vedas,  were  at  most  recently  collected  in  the  time  of 
^oodh,  and  were  probably  known  as  separate  treatises  of  various  Hindoo 
philosophers,  some  of  whom  perhaps  had  lived  almost  within  his  knowledge, 
as  Parasora,  the  father  of  Vyasa.f  He  could  not  therefore  deem  them  re- 
ceived immediately  from  Brahma :  hence  his  alledged   *'  rejection  of  the 

*  Pylhai^ras  was  born,  accordiojff  (o  some,  586  years  before  Christ ;  according  to  others  569 ;  he  befan  teacb- 
iog  at  the  age  of  60,  and  died  at  the  age  of  80.      Coofacins  was  born  A.  C.  551,  and  died  at  the  age  of  73. 

'^  Amoag  the  authors  of  the  Veda,  are,  Ugnstya,  Kasyupa,  tbe  sod  of  MaricbM,  Angirat,  Jamadogoee  the 
ion  of  Bhrigoo,  Parasora^  the  fftther  of  Vyosa^  &c.  See  Mr.  Colebrooke's  Essay  on  the  Vedas,  already  qaotcd. 
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Veda8."  Yet  educated  in  the  doctrines  contained  in  these  treatises,  be 
mi^ht  still  have  no  other  ideas  of  Ood,  nature,  the  human  soul,  &c.  than 
such  as  are  found  in  ihem.  Mr.  Colebrooke  gives  it  as.his  opinion,  that 
Boodh  was  probably  disgusted  with  what  he  deemed  the  wanton  slaughter 
of  animals  made  under  the  pretence  of  sacrifice,  but  in  reality  for  the  sake 
of  eating  their  flesh.*  If  this  were  the  case,  his  wish  to  prevent  it,  the 

natural  consequence  of  hi«  entering  deeply  into  the  idea  that  One  Living 
Principle  pervades  all  nature,  might  lead  him  to'inculcate  so  strongly  '*  the 
doctrine  cf  transmigration,"  so  remarkable  among  his  followers,  though 
not  peculiar  to  them.  Further,  the  Brahmans  being  the  sacrificers,  Boodh 
might  despise  them  for  their  duplicity,  which  would  of  course  bring  on  him 
their  resentment ;  and  hi6  hatred  and  contempt  of  them,  increased  perhaps 
^  by  their  enmity  to  him,  might  possibly  lead  him  to  examine  their  preten- 
sions to  superiority  over  the  other  Hindi5os  ;  which  might  end  in  his  **  te* 
J€ction  of  all  distinction  of  Caet."  According  to  Mr.  Colebrooke,  the 

worship  of  Shiva,  Yishnoo,  Doorga,  Kali,  Rama,  Krishna,  and  all  the 
Hindoo  deified  heroes  of  the  present  prevailing  system,  was  not  then  esta- 
blished ;  and  perhaps  it  did  not  exist;  The  introduction  of  it  therefore 
by  the  Brahmans,  whether  in  Boodh's  life*time,  or  after  his  death,  would 
be  certain  to  meet  with  all  the  apposition  with  which  contempt  and  ha- 
tred could  inspire  the  Boudhists  toward  a  system  so  calculated  to  aggran* 
4ize  their  enemies.  This  would  of  course  be  sufficient  to  make  the  Brah- 
inans  brand  the  Boudhists  as  atheists,  and  to  increase  the  hatred*  between 
jthe  two  parties,  so  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  being  appeased,  but  by  the 
.overthrow  of  either  one  or  the  other. 

^  See  Asiatic  Reiearcbcs,  vol.  tiiL  p.  47i.  ^         V  $ 
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Unhappily  for  mankind^  however^  Boudhism,  or  the  ancient  Hindoo  sys- 
tem^ by  the  rejection  of  Cast,  the  Yedas^  and  the  modern  system  of  goda 
born  in  Hindoost  ban,  divested  of  all  that  locality  which  confined  it  within 
the  bounds  of  one  country,  was  now  fitted  to  spread  its  baneful  influence  to 
any  extent ;  and  we  find  accordin<;^ly,  that  it  has  taken  possession  of  Ceylon  to 
the  south  of  Hindoost*han,  of  Bootan  and  Tibet  to  the  north — of  all  the 
countries  lying  between  Bengal  and  China  tb  the  east, — of  China  itself^  and 
even  of  Japan ;  in  the  theological  system  of  which  island  the  strange  mix* 
ture  of  Sungskrit  names,  combined  in  some  instances  with  Chinese  wordci^ 
and  in  others  standing  alone,  sufficiently  bewrays  the  origin  both  of  the 
names  and  the  system.  Such  are  Gokurakf,  the  country  of  happiness,  the 
Gpkoola  of  the  Sungskrit  writers ;  Jemma,  the  Judge,  of  the  dead,  the  Hin- 
doo Yuma ;  with  some  otiiers. 

At  what  period  Boudhism  made  its  way  into  the  surrounding  nation9^ 
19  not  ascertained.  The  fall  of  the  Goutama  dynasty  of  kings,  the  last  of 
wham,  Aditya,  is,  by  the  historian  already  quoted,  said  to  have  been  knur« 
deredbyhis  prime  minister  who  founded  a  new  dynasty,  we  may  consider 
as  the  fall  of  Boudhism  in  Hindoosl'han.  This  was  somewhat  more  than 
three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  sera  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  then 
the  Boudhists^  proscribed  both  on  a  political  and  religious  account,  made  their 
way  to  the  neighbouring  nations.  Theaera  of  its  reception  in  China  is  ge- 
,  nerally  said  to  be  A.  D.  65 ;  but  whetlier  the  Chinese  received  it  directly  from 
Bengal,  or  whether  it  had  previously  found  its  way  into  Pegu,  Slam,  and  Ztf» 
OS,  and  thence  into  China,  is  not  quite  certain.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  thelat- 
ter  opinion^  both  because  Boudhism  is  said  to  have  flourished  so  greatly  in 
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Laos,  as  almost  to  obtain  for  that  kingdom  the  credit  of  giving  birth  to  the 
system ;   and  from  th^  nature  of  circumstancef'.         After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Boudhists  from  empire^  it  waci  impossible  that  they  and  the  Brabmans 
should  remain  long  together;  subsequent  events  evir.ce  thiLt  the  Brabmans 
would  not  be  remiss  in  exerting  against  them  all  the  power  they  possessed. 
Hindooism  too^  divested  of  all  its  local  peculiarities  by  the  Boudhists,  was 
fully  adapted  for  propagation.  There  seems  therefore  nothing  improbable 
in  supposing  that  it  might  extend  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  if  not  soon 
after  the  death  of  Boodh/^t  least  pretty  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  in 
Hindoost*han,  possibly  in  the  fourih  century  prior  to  the  Christian  sera.  This 
ir  strengthened  by  what  Kaempfer  says  on  the  subject,  in  his  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Boudhism  in  Japan,  that,  '^at  the  period  when  the  doctrine  and 
pleasing  philosophy  of  Confucius  had  began  to  flourish  in  China,  and  to 
spread  to  the  neighbouring  empire  of  Japan,  the  doctrine  and  religion  of 
Siaka  had  already  penetrated  to  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Laos.''^    He 
adds,  that  if  we  may  believe  the  Japanese  historians,  ^'  the  first  who  taught 
this  religion  in  China  came  over  thither  about  the  year  of  Christ  63,  and 
obtained  leave  to  build  a  temple  ;  that  for  several  hundred  years  it  made  a 
very  slow  progress ;  till,  about  the  year  518,  one  ^'Darma/f  a  great  saint, 
came  over  into  China  from  that  part  of  the  world  which  lies  westward  with 
regard  to  Japan,  and  laid,  properly  speaking,  the  first  sure  foundations  of 

JBoudhism  in  the  Chinese  empire: -that  this  new  worship  having  once 

gained  ground  in  China,  soon  spread  into  the  peninsula  of  Corea,  where 
the  first  Budz,  or  idol,  of  Siaka,  was  erected,  and  worshipped  in  the  year 

•  History  of  Japao,  vol.  i.  p .  3i7.  f  DHurmm  is  Ihe  Suasskritaenn  for  relti^ion :  lhi«  was  probably 

a  religious  devotee  from  Hindoost'haa, 
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of  Christ  543:  and  that  Japan,  whose  inhabitants  were  then  divided  be- 
tween the  old  religion  of  the  country  and  the  philosophical  doctrines  com- 
municated to  them  from  China,  could  now  hold  out  no  longer;  but  soon  ad- 
mitted the  religion  of  Siaka,  following  in  that,  as  they  had  done  in  many 
other  things,  the  example  of  the  neighbouring  countries/'  He  adds  fur- 
thelr^  that  ''  the  first  Buk-kia,  was  brought  over  into  Japan  about  the  year 
of  Christ  550/'  Such  according  to  Ksempfer,  is  the  history  of  BoudhUm, 
both  in  China,  and  in  Japan,  which  island  seem3  to  have  formed  the  last 
conquest  of  Boudhism  to  the  eastward* 

Relative  to  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Boudhists,  if  their  rejection  of  the 
vedas,  the  distinctions  of  Cast,  and  the  present  Hindoo  pantheon,  be  ex- 
cepted, it  differs  little  or  nothing  from  Hindooism^  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dern. Mr.  Colebrooke  is  of  opinion  that  the  doctrines  of  Boodh  were  deriv- 
ed  from  the  text  of  the  Sankya,  commonly  ascribed  to  Kupila,  which  work, 
the  Asiatic  Society  and  the  College  of  Fort  William  have  employed  us  to 
translate,  and  which  may  possibly  be  published  in  some  future  time.  The 
sum  of  the  doctrine  is,  (that  which  is  the  soul  of  Ilindooism,)  that  there  is 
ONE  spiRrr,  who  is  himself  all  beings,  individuated  only  hjf  Matter  in  itsva" 
rious  forms  ;  in  other  words,  that  thereare  two  grand  principles  existing  eter- 
nally, which  they  sometimes  term  Pooroosa  and  Prikritee,  God  and  nature ; 
more  truly,  Matter  and  Spirit.  Prikritee  is  matter  in  its  crude  state;  and 
Pooroosa  isspirit  by  which  it  is  wrought  into  innumerable  forms. 

That  the  doctrine  of  Boodh,  even  in  Siam,  China  andJapan^  issuftsfon* 
iiaily  t/ie  same  with  Hindooiam,  can  be  easily  shewn  were  proof  necessaryt 
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In  Japan,  Boudiusni,  asit  was  received  through  the  Chinese,  (who  might  pos- 
sibly obtain  it  themselves  from  the  Kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Laos,)  may  be 
supposed  to  be  as  far  removed  from  Hindooism,  as  in  any  of  the  countries 
whitherit  has  found  its  way*  K<cmpfer  has  however  been  already  ad- 

duced as  informing  us,  that  souls  are  Judged  by  Jemma,  who  is  indisputably 
Yuma,  esteemed  the  Judge  of  the  dead  by  the  Hindoos.  He  further  adds,  that 
'^  when  souls  have  been  confined  a  sufficient  time  in  prisons  of  dadcness  to 
expiate  their.crimes,  they  are  sent  back  into  the  world  by  the  sentence  of 
Jemma,  to  animate  the  bodies  of  such  vile  creatures  as,  from  their  natures^ 
are  nearly  related  to  their  former  evil  inclinations,  such  as  serpents,  toads, 
insects,  birds,  fishes,  quadrupeds,  &c.  Transmigrating  by  degrees  from  the 
vilest  of  these  into  others  nobler,  they  are  at  last  suffered  again  to  enter  hu- 
man bodies/ [^  Those  acquainted  therewith,  will  see  in  this,  the  precise 
doctrine  of  the  Hindoos  at  the  present  day. 

.  The  description  which  the  Catholic  Fathers,  P.  Intorcetta  and  others; 
give  of  the  mode  by  which  the  followers  of  Foe  expect  to  obtain  Beatitude, 
further  shews  the  agreement  of  this  doctrine  with  Hindooism.  After  saying, 
that  the  worshippers  of  Foe  represent  it  as  of  the  essence  of  the  first  or 
Chief  Cause,  *'  that  he  do  nothing,  understand  nothing,  desire  nothing,"f 
(exactly  the  ideas  of  the  present  Hindoos  on  this  subject)^  they  add,  that  "  he 
who  wishes  to  attain  perfect  blessedness,  must  endeavour  by  diligent  medi- 

•  Historyof  Japan,  vol.  i.  p.  245.  ^ 

i  « Imo  hoc  cne  maxUne  proprinm  essentUe  ipsius ;  nt  nibil  agUet,  nihil  iiKelligat,  tippetit  sihU."      Se» 
**  Origoet  icopu  bcc^aoa  SuMUVun,  fectanmi,  Ac."  printed  at  Fftris,  A.  JX 1687* 
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tation  to  conquer  himself,  so  as  to  subdae  and  even  extinguish  every  passion 
and  feeling*  of  the  mind ;  that  being  never  hereafter  disturbed  v^ith  any  thing, 
but  absorbed  in  a  certain  deep  and  extatic  contemplation^  without  any  use 
o^  exefcise  even  of  the  intellectual  powers,  he  may  enjoy  that  divine  tran- 
quility v^hich  is  the  heighth  of  beatitude."*  This  co-incides  precisely  with 
the  mode  in  which  the  Hindoos  say  that  beatitude  is  to  be  sought. 

If  farther  proof  of  this  co-incidence  or  rather  identity  in  the  two  systems, 
be  desired,  it  may  be  found  in  the  ideas  of  the  followers  of  Foe  relative  to  the 
Efficient  Cause  of  all  things.        This  will  be  furnished  by  merely  consult- 
ing the  Latin  Dictionaries  of  the  Catholic  Fathers,  relative  to  the  characters 
Yangy  and  Yn  or yin,  which  form  two  of  the  most  important  terms  in  the  pre- 
sent theological  system  of  the  Chinese.  The  definition  of  the  first  of  these  is 
as  follows:  *'The  (two)  contrary  principles  of  material  things  are  termed 
yin  and  yang  ;  whatever  compared  with  its  opposite  is  stronger  and  nobler, 
13  termed  j^ang;  italso  means  pure,  lucid,  the  day,  the  spring,  the  summer; 
beauty ;  eternal ;  thai  yang,  (the  great  yang,)  is  the  sun/'  Another  dictiona* 
ry  run«  thus :  "  Yn  and  Yang  are  the  two  different  first  principles  among 
the  Chinese, under  which  all  material  things  are  included :  yang  is  that  prin- 
ciple,  which  in  every  way  perfects  its  opposite  principle,  as  heaven,  the  sun, 
fire,  the  day,  a  male;'  &c.  It  further  defines  Yn  as,   ''  the  inferior  of  the  two 
grand  causes  of  all  things ;  and  whatever  compared  with  its  opposite  is  mean*  | 

erand  viler:  it  also  means  sordid,  obscure;  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  a  female, 

«  Quocirca  quisqttis  bene -befttecrue  irivendisU  copidna,  bnc  assidaa  medi(a(ioo«,  raique  victoria  eniU 
oportere,  ut  principioauo  quam^iiinilDiniis  affectiooM  omnes  boaiaoas  d«in«(  ac  pfortas  cxtinigvat ;  n(*qiie  jua 
torbetur,  vel  asf^atar  re  olla,  sed  extatici  prorsus  inslar  absorptua  altissiina  coDtemplaHone,  sioe  nllo  prorsuf 
vsa  Tel  ratiocinio  intellectiu,  divlna  iUa  qaiete,  qaa  nihU  lit  b«atiuS|  perfrttatur.  Vide ««  QrifO  et  Kopas  necaoa 
Siaeaiaruin,  KCtarooi,  &c.*' 
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ftutamn,  winter ;  matter  :  Vhai-yn,  (the  great ^rn,)  is  the  tnoon."  In  these  it 
is  easy  to  discern  the  pooroosa  and  prikritee  of  Hindooism.  So  fully  indeed 
does  pooroosa  correspond  with  yang,  that  the  Hindoos  often  uae  the  term 
in  conversation  to  denote  a  male  or  a  man  ;  and  the  great  spirit,  supposecl 
to  perfect  and  influence  all  things,  they  often  term  maha-pooroosa. 

Passages  might  indeed  be  produced  from  the  Vedas  themselves^  which  co« 
inc?de  with  this  doctriiie  of  Poe  now  current  in  China  and  Japan.  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke,  in  his  Essay  on  them,  quotes  the  following  passage  from  the  Rig" 
veda,  '*  There  is  only  one  deity,  the  great  soul,  he  is  called  the  sun,  for 
he  is  the  soul  of  all  beings  ;  that  is  declared  by  the  sage^  ^'  the  soul  of  what 
motes,  and  of  that  which  is  fixed.''  Other  deities  are  portions  of  him;  and 
that  h  expressly  declared  by  the  sage:  *'  the  wise  call  fire.  Jndra,  Mitra, 
and  Varand.*"  He  adds  in  a  note,  that "  the  retnainder  of  the  passage,  iden- 
tifies fire  with  the  great  arnd  only  soul."*  Hence  the  followers  of  the  Vedaa 
recognise  in  the  fire,  the  air,  and  the  sun,  the  grand  efficient  and  operating 
pfincipfe.  Mr.  Colebrooke  farther  adds,  that  Indra  or  the  firmament,  fire, 
(he  run,  water,  air,  &c.  are  objects  frequently  addressed  in  the  Vedaa 
The  celebrated  gayatri  is  a  prayer  addressed  to  the  sun  as  the  divine 
f  uler.  Many  other  passages  occur  in  the  Vedas,  which  describe  the  Efiicient 
Cause  in  almost  the  precise  terms  in  which  the  Chinese  define  yang.  The 
following  is  one :  "  FmE  is  that  (original  cause) ;  the  sun  is  that ;  so  is  air."f 
,Thus  faithfully,  even  at  the  present  time,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Vedas  re- 
tained by  the  followers  of  Boodh  in  Siam,  China,  and  Japan. 

f  See  AaUUc  Researchei,  Vol.  viii.  p.  S87.  ^  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  Ttii*  p.  419^. 

V  •      • 
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Thi8  doctrine  however,  which  is  no  other  than  the  ancient  Hindop  reli- 
gion founded  on  the  Vedaa,  while  it  professes  to  recognize  but  one  God,  by 
"  not  sufficiently  discriminating  the  creature  from  the  Creator"*  as  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke  justly  remarks,  confounds  Him  with  the  works  of  his  own  hands,  and 
robs  him  of  all  his  moral  perfections.  He  is  not  ''the  Father  of  spirits/'  to 
whose  righteous  government  they  are  subject;  for  according  to  this  doc- 
trine, he  has  created  none  :  every  spirit  however  full  of  pride,  malevolence, 
or  falsehood,  is  an  essential  part  of  himself,  individuated  only  by  the  vehicle 
of  matter  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  ultimately  about  to  be  re-united 
with  Him.  The  sun  is  God,  fire  is  God,  the  air  is  God, — ^and  the  soul  of  man, 
and  even  the  imagined  souls  of  beasts.  This  idea,  extended  to  things  animate 
and  inanimate,  lays  the  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis  in 
the  widest  sense.  The  same  idea  however  pervaded  the  best  systems  of  phi- 
losophy among  the  Greeks ;  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  Pyihagorean  system 
and  was  but  refined  by  Plato,  and  clothed  in  a  more  elegant  dress.  But  it 
annihilates  all  idea  of  accountability  to  the  Supreme  and  Righteous  Gover-^ 
nor  of  the  Universe, — and  of  all  moral  evil.  It  is  the  First  Lye  practically 
taught  the  nations :  "  In  transgressing  God's  commands,  ye  shall  not  surefy 
die ;  for  God  is  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  soul  of  man  is  God/' 

•  Of  this  moDBtroua  confoiradiog  the  Creator  with  (he  creatare,  th^  following  passage,  qaoted  from  tbe 
Tajur-veda  by  Mr.  Coltbrooke,  will  exhibitan  iDitance :  **  Next,  lookiog  around,  that  [primeval  beiogl  law  do- 
tbiDg  but  himself;  and  he,  first  said,  **I  am  1."  Therefore,  his  name  was  **  I  :'*  and,  thence,  even  now,  wbeir 

called,  [a  man]  first  answers  '*  it  is  I,"  and  then  declares  any  other  name,  which  appertains  to  him. Sinc^ 

He,  being  anterior  to  all  this  [which  seeks  supremacy],  did  consume  by  fire  all  sinful  [obstacles  to  his  own  supre- 
macy], therefore  does  the  man,  who  knows  this  [truth  JK  overcome  him,  who  seeks  to  be  before  him. HefcU 

dread ;  and  therefore,  man  fears,  when  alone.  But  he  reflected,  "  Since  nothing  exists  besides  myself,  why  shonid 

I  fear  ?*'  Thus  his  terror  departed  from  him;  for  what  should  he  dread,  since  fear  must  be  of  another  ? ^He 

felt  not  delight,  and,  therefore,  man  delights  not,  when  alone.  He  wished  [ihe  existence  of,]  another;  and  In^ 
•tiantly  he  became  inch.  He  caused  this,  his  ownself,  to  fall  in  twain  i  and  thus  became  a  httsband 

and  a  wife."    See  Bisay  on  the  Vedas,  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  viii.  p.  4S5. 
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But  while  this  systein  of  ancient  Hindooism  thus  professes  to  recognize 
one  God,  it  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  the  grossest  idojatry.  When 
the  sun^ihe  fire^  and  the  air  are  deemed  God^  and  addressed  as  such,  and  the 
soul  of  man  esteemed  a  part  of  his  essence,  the  worship  of  this  nobler  part 
pf  God,  (superior  far  to  things  inanimate,)  was  scarcely  another  advance^ 
particularly'as  appearing  in  heroesand  men  deemed  extraordinary  :  its  intro- 
duction awaited  only  a  suitable  opportunity.  Hence  while  one  branch  of  the 
system,  the  Pouranic,  has  established  the  worship  of  deified  heroes  inHin« 
doost'hao,  the  other,  Boudhism,  has  spread  through  all  the  surrounding  na- 
tions^ an  idolatry,  differing  merely  in  the  objects  of  worship ;  for  although  it 
rejects  the  gods  of  Hindoost'han,  it  admits  at  pleasure  the  worship  of  emi- 
nent devotees^  followers  of  Boodh.  Hence  the  numerous  objects  of  wor- 
ship among  them  at  this  day,  in  Slam,  China^  and  Japan. 

In  thus  attempting  to  trace  the  colloquial  medium  of  the  Chinese  among 
the  surrounding  nations^  the  writer  disclaims  the  most  distant  wish  to  estab- 
lish any  system.  His  object  is,  simply  to  state  the  inferences  derivable  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Chinese  Colloquial  Medium,  and  the  circumstances 
which  mark  the  extent  in  which  it  still  prevails,  that  the  reader  may  judge 
for  hynself  relative  to  their  bearings  on  the  history  of  India.*     To  some, 

•  Relative  to  the  importance  of  facts  of  this  oatare,  the  foUowiDf  qootations  may  Dot  be  improper :  **  It  ii 
VDqaestionably  trae,  thatlaoguages,  and  their  proprieties, are  as  sore  and  certain  marks.as  perhaps  it  is  possi- 
ble to  produce,  whereby  to  discern^  and  trace  oat,  aot  only  the  true  orisin  of  a  oatioo,  but  likewise  to  find 
out,  bow,  in  process  of  time.  It  increased,  by  being,  as  it  were,  incorporated  with  other  nations.  Of  this  most 
Boropean  nations  afford  us  evident  prooft.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  may  easily  find  by  the  language  alone, 
tbat  the  Polanders,  Bohemians,  and  Muscovitesareof  Slavonian  extraction;  ibat  the  Italians,  French  and 
Spaniards  descend  from  the  Romans ;  that  the  Germans,  Low  Dutch,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  are  the  oAspring 
of  the  ancient  Goths."  KtmpftrU  HUioty  ofJapM. 

"  In  the  paucity  of  existing  monumeuts,  relative  to  the  JiKfo-CMnese  nations,  no  better  ncthod  presented  Itself, 

V2  either 
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probably,  the  whole  of  this  digression  may  appear  waste  of  time ;  but  to 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  history  of  man,  this  attempt  to  trace  up  to 
its  89urce,  perhaps  the  chief  means  now  left  us  of  judging^  relative  to  the  pri- 
meval state  of  the  nations  in  this  part  of  the  east,  may  possibly  appear  in  a 
different  light.  And  the  friends  of  mankind  who  regard  an  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  of  various  countries  as  the  on^y  means  of  conveying  to 
them  the  knowledge  of  God's  best  Gift,  will  deem  no  kind  of  information 
wholly  uninteresting,  which  relates  to  the  languages,  or  the  religious  opi- 
nions, of  nations  yet/'  sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death/' 

To  those  who  reflect  on  this  intermixture  of  the  Sungskrit  with  the  Chinese 
system  in  the  languages  of  these  countries,  one  fact  will  appear  evident^  that 
not  a  step  can  be  effectually  taken  in  the  investigation  of  the  language  of  any 
of  the  countries  beyond  Bengal,  without  some  acquaintance  with  both  the 
systems.  A  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  system,  and  indeed  of  the  language 
itself  to  a  certain  extent,  must  be  necessary,  when  the  latter  farntshes  a  great 
part  of  the  radical  words  in  most  of  these  languages,  and  the  former  alters 
the  very  sound  of  the  alphabet  adopted,  as  well  as  adds  thereto  intonations  to 
which  it  is  originally  a  stranger.  On  the  other  hand,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  Sungskrit  system,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  Chinese  col- 
loquial medium,  which  may  probably  be  one  reason  why  thatsystem,  though 
laid  down  in  most  respectable  Chinese  dictionaries,  is  thoroughly  compre^ 
bended  by  so  few  of  the  Chinese  themselves.  While  they  fix  in  memory  de- 

either  for  claning  their  tribeu,  or  lajfing  a  foundation  for  historical  researches,  than  by  examining  tberaotnal 
relation  of  the  several  languages  which  are  current  among  them.  This  method,  when  applied  onancxtensiTe 
leak,  is  always  the  surest  clue  for  developing  the  origin  of  a  nation,  and  indicating  the  revolutions  fo  which  U 
Uaay  have  been  subjected,  either  by  foreign  conquest  or  colonization,"   LendmU  Dwertationy  p.  6. 
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UfilM<k  fooaoiyllables  wilh  the  chief  charactefstkey  denote ;  now  the  simple 
monosyllable^  now  its  aspii ate,  and  now  perhaps  the  nasal  which  ea4s.  th^ 
series  ;  they  have  seldom  occasion  to  view  them  in  their  connection  ;  it  is 
therefore  no  wonder  if  while  familiar  therewith^  they  should  still  be  ignorant 
of  its  being  formed  on  a  systematic  plan,  and  even  find  it  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain with  .precision,  either  the  number  of  the  monosyllables  it  contains,  or 
the  classes  to  ^hich  these  belong.  The  Sungskrit  student,  on  the  contrary, 
is  constrained  to  make  himself  complete  master  of  the  system  in  all  its  varia- 
tions, before  be  can  proceed  to  the  study  of  the  grammar ;  as  without  it  he  is 
uuable  e^en  to  decline  a  noun,  so  intimately  are  the  changes  of  the  diiferent 
powers  in  their  alphabetic  system,  interwoven  with  every  part  of  the  grammar. 

We  now  come  to  the  Chinese  Intonations,  a  feature  peculiar  to  their  ^wn 
system,  and  respecting  which  therefore,  no  comparison  can  be  made  with  that 
of  any  other  nation,  although  its  existence  in  a  country  serves  to  identify  the 
prevalence  of  the  Chinese  system  .thei;e,  to  which  alone  it  owes  its  origin. 

Of  the  Tones  or  Intonations  affixed  to  Chinese  tcorda. 

The  origin  of  the  Chinese  Intonations  may  be  found  in  the  extremely 
limited  nature  of  their  Colloquial  medium,  occasioned  by  their  confining 
themselves  wholly  to  the  monosyllabic  system.  It  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  them  that  two  monosyllables  could  be  united,  as  well  as  two  cha- 
racters ;  which  one  idea  alone  would  have  rendered  their  colloquial  medium 
as  copious  and  expressiveas  their  written  medium,  containing  so  many  thou- 
«  sand  characters.  Their  ingenuity  however,  took  another  direction,  and  in- 
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vented  a  method  of  diversifying  their  monoByllables,  in  which  it  is  almost  as 
difficult  for  a  European  to  folloiwthem,  as  itisfor  them  to  discriminate  the 
letters  A:  and  g,  t  and  d,  yfhen  heard  from  the  mouth  of  a  European. 

The  Four  Tones. 

The  Tones  or  Intonations  by  which  the  Chinese  "have  varied  their  words 
are  Four.  The  first  of  these  the  Catholic  Fathers  divide  into  two ;  an  d  indeed 
it  includes^  two  sounds^  the  one  high  and  clear,  and  the  other  thick  and  low. 
But  the  Chinese  Lexicographers  notice  only  Four;  and  to  retain  the  double 
division  of  the  first  would  multiply  accentual  marks,  without  any  advantage 
to  an  English  reader.  It  seems  better  to  adhere  to  the  division  made  by  the 
Chinese  themselves:  any  one  who  may  have  occasion  to  converse  in  Chi- 
nese, will  easily  acquire  this  double  modification  of  the  first  tone  from  the 
mouth  of  a  Chinese. 

These  Four  Tones,  however,  the  Chinese  deem  90  essential  to  the  meaning 
of  the  characters  to  which  they  are  affixed,  that  in  some  cases  the  change 
of  the  tone  transforms  a  verb  into  an  adjective^  and  vice  versa.  Thus 
y^  chee,  with  its  original  sound,  is  the  verb  "  to  know  ;'*  but  pronounced 
with  the  third  or  grave  tone,  it  becomes  the  substantive,  ''knowledge."  So 
•fco  jff-  had,  with  its  original  tone,  is  the  adjective ''  good  ;"  but  with  the 
grave  tone  it  is  the  verb  '  to  esteem."  The  reader  will  not  be  surprized  at 
this  when  he  reflects,  that  even  in  English  the  changing  of  the  accent  alters 
the  meaning  of  certain  words  : ''  present"  with  the  accent  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble^ is  either  a  substantive  or  an  adjective ;   but  with  the  accent  on  the  last 
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syllable,  it  is  a  verb.  Nay  the  conjunction  that  is  pronounced  far  differently 
from  the  same  word  used  as  a  pronominal  adjective.  Were  it  not,  a  sen- 
tence like  the  following  could  scarcely  be  understood  : ''  That  which  I  say  is 
this,  that  that  which  that  gentleman  says,  does  not  apply  to  the  case  in 
hand/'  It  is  easy  therefore  to  realize  the  importance  of  these  tones  in  a 
language  so  limited  in  its  oral  part  as  t(ie  Chinese. 

These  Tones  or  Intonations,  though  difficult  for  a  European  practical* 
ly  to  distinguish,  are  still  formed  with  much  simplicity.  As  the  Chinese 
have  formed  the  various  classes  of  initials  and  finals  by  the  tongue,  the  teeth, 
the  palate,  &c.  these  tones,  which  are  to  govern  all. the  monosyllables,  tliey 
produce  by  a  modified  action  of  those  parts  of  the  throat^  which  most  im- 
mediately affect  the  voice..  Yet  these  modifications  are  in  reality  no  more 
than  three  ;  for  the  fir^t  tone  is  said  to  be  pronounced  naturally,  without  any 
particular  action  of  the  throat.  It  is  only  the  other  three  therefore,  i/i^ich , 
require  any  peculiar  effort  of  that  organ. 

The  First  of  these  Intonations  is  designated  by  the  cbaracter^^j^p'Atitff, 
level  or  even,  and  is  described  by  the  Chinese  philologists  as  a  middle  tone^ 
even  and  moderate,  neither  raised  nor  deepened  by  any  peculiar  effort.  It  is . 
the  natural  sound  of  nearly  all  the  original  Chinese  monosyllables  ;   those  ,  • 
which  are  without  it,   being  only  a  few  monosyllables  of  the  fourth  tone,, . 
and  those  placed  under  the  third  power  of  the  different  series. 

•  The  throat  i»  here  awd  in  a  popular  lense  for  the  Uarpus ;  (he  ghtiU  and  fitna  glrttidU  of  which,  predock, . 
the  voice. 
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The  Second  Tone  is  disignated  by  the  character  p  shydng,  which 
signifies  ''  ascending/'  It  is  described  as  a  high  sound,  strong,  rough,  and 
vehement;  and  is  perhaps  produced  by  strongly  exciting  the  action  of  the 
glottis  in  emitting  it,  which,  motion  renders  it  strong  and  acute.  About 
a  fourth  of  the  Chinese  monosyllables  are  destitute  of  this  sound. 

The  Third  Tone,  designated  by  the  character  ^t  hhyu,  ''  to  proceed 
forth,"  is  described  as  resembling  a  cry,  distant  and  consequently  grow- 
ing faint  as  though  expiring.  It  is  formed  by  raising  the  action  of  the 
glottis  as  in  forming  the  second  tone^  and  then  somewliat  relaxing  it, 
which,  while  it  lengthens  the  sound,  makes  it  end  rather  feebly.  This 
forms  the  sound,  which  is  supposed  to  go  forth  and  gradually  to  expire : 
hence  its  name  khee,  *'  going  forth;"  Nearly  four  fifths  of  the  Chinese 
nonosyllables  have  this  sound. 

The  Fourth  Tone  has  been  already  described.  It  is  designated  by  the 
character^/l  ^/A,  "  to  enter,"  and  is  characterized  as  being  a  short,  thick, 
hasty  sound,  which  seems  to  re-enter  the  throat,  so  as  at  length  to  be 
stopped  therein.  This  sound  is  produc€^d  by  only  the  four  primary  vowel 
powers,  ka^  kea,  kee,  ko ;  the  four  nasal,  and  the  four  diphthong  finals 
scarcely  admitting  this  action  of  the  throat :  hence  this  tone  belongs  to 
little  more  than  a  third  of  the  Chinese  monosyllables.  It  has  a  peculiarity 
which  the  other  three  have  not ;  it  in  some  degree  alters  the  syllable,  and 
causes  it  to  terminate  in  an  obscure  sound  something  like  that  given  in 
English  to  a  final  A,  but  which  the  Catholic  Fathers  express  by  a  final  ^, 
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^rcumflexed  ;  and  whicb^  as  has  been  already  said^  in  certain  of  the  pro- 
vincial  dialects^  is  carried  forth  so  as  to  end  in  U,  t^  or  f,  according  to  the 
initial  connected  the^rewith. 

The  following  is  the  mode  adopted  in  this  worl:  to  express  these  four 
tones.  The  Firsts  or  even  tone,  being  the  original  and  natural  sound  of  the 
Chinese  monosyllables,  it  seems  as  well  to  disencumber  it  of  both  the  accents 
which  the  Catholic  Fathers  have  given  it,  and  to  distinguish  by  accents  only 
the  three  oblique  tones.  To  the  Second  or  rising  tone,  described  as  strongs 
rough,  and  acute^  the  Catholic  Fathers  affix  the  grave  accent;  but  if  these 
words  have  any  meaning,  it  must  be  rather  acute  than  grave  :  To  this  tone 
therefore  the  Greek  acute  accent  is  here  affixed.  The  Third  tone^  described 
as  going  forth  and  gradually  expiring  like  a  distant  cry,  the  grave  accent 
of  the  Greeks  seems  well  adapted  to  express.  The  Fourth,  short  and  hasty^ 
is  properly  designated  by  the  mark  of  the  short  vowel  (y)  ;  which  is  there- 
fore retained,  with  the  change,  however^  of  the  final  e  for  h  final.*  The 
two  systems  compared,  stand  thus : 

That  of  the  Catholic  Missionaries.  That  adopted  in  this  rwrh 


The  First  Tone             mo,  md 

mo  mo 

The  Second  Tone         md 

mo 

The  Third  Tone           mo 

mo 

The  Fourth  Tone         m8 

m8  or  mdh 

•  ForUiJS8eep.5,of 

Uiif  Deisertaara. 
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Number  of  the  Mososyllables^  and- of  tbetb.  Intonations. 

The  Number  of  monosyllables  which  compose  the  Chinese  colloquial 
medium,  were  they  all  capable  of  being,di«tinctly  expressed  by  the- English 
Alphabet,  have  been  already  stated  to  be  Eight  Hundred  and  Forty  six. 
Prom  these,  however,  it  is  fair  to  deduct  such  as  we  spell  \(vith  precisely  the 
same  letters ;  among  which  are,  all  the  third  powers  in  the  first  seven  series, 
scarcely  one  of  which  has  the  first  or  original  tone,  and  which  amount  to 
a  hundred  and  forty-two ;— a  few  formed  by  the  n  of  the  third  or  ch  series, 
which  differ  little  from  those  formed  by  the  nasal  of  the  second  or  /  series  ; 
a  few  found  under  the  second  sibilant  in  the  sixth  or  ts  series,  which  are 
written  like  those  formed  by  the  first ; — fourteen  monosyllables  formed  by 
the  second  sibilant  in  the  tch  series,  which  differs  little  from  the  other,  al- 
though written  differently ;  and  a  few  formed  by  the  last  initial  in  the  ninth 
series,  written^  like  the  third  of  the  eighth  series,  for  want  of  a  more  appro- 
priate symbol.  These,  witlione  or  two  in.which  the  j/  is  dropped,  make  two 
hundred  and  seventeen ;  which,  deducted  form  eight  hundred  and  forty-six, 
leave  Six  Hundred  and  Twenty-nine  monosyllables  differently  written. 
These  we  may  assume  as  the  number  of  distinct  monosyllables  in  the  lan- 
guage ;  for  however  difficult  it  may  be  for  us  to  disitinguish  between  the  ch 
series  and  the  tch  series^  as  the  former  ends  in  n,  and  the  latter  in  sh,  it  must 
be  evident  to  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  organs  of  speech,  that  a 
difference  really  exists  between  them.  Of  these,  a  hundred  and  ninety- five 
are  Aspirates. 
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Were  each  of  these  six  hundred  and  thirty  monosyllables  varied  by  all 

the  four  tones,  they  would  produce  above  two  thousand  five  hundred  Intona" 
tions.  The  fact  is  however^  that  they  produce  only  One  Thousand  Seven 
Hundred  and  Eighty-one,  five  hundred  and  thirty.three  of  which  are  of  the 
first  or  even  tone,  five  hundred  and  eight  of  the  second  or  rising  tone,  five 
hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  third  or  grave  tone ;  but  of  the  fourth  or  abm 
rupt  ahd  quick  tone,  there  are  only  two  hundred  and  twenty-one. 

It  is  perhaps  possible  to  form  some  guess  relative  to  the  origin  of  the 
Oblique  tones.  On  a  new  character  being  formed,  whether  simple  or  com- 
pound, it  became  necessary  to  givbitaname^  The  Chinese,  ignorant  of  the 
polysyllabic  system,  and  unable  to  form  an  idea  of  any  sound  beyond  those 
^produced  from  the  union  of  the  initial  and  final  powers  already  described, 
were  compelled,  ultimately  at  least,  to  have  recourse  to  a  monosyllable 
already  in  use.  To  distinguish  the  new  character  from  those  already  ex- 
pressed by  that  sound,  they  varied  the  monosyllable  by  adding  thereto 
force,  length,  or  rapidity  oi  pronunciation.  As  the  characters  increas- 
ed, however,  they  exceeded  the  number  of  monosyllables  even  thus  mo- 
dified; which  constrained  the  Chinese,  ignorant  that  8oun(f8  could  be  unit- 
ed as  well  as  characters,  to  affix  the  same  sound,  often  indeed  to  charac- 
rns  boiirinj*  some  }»eneral  relation  to  each  other;  but  not  seldom,  to  those 
totiilly  dillVrent  boih  in  form  and  meaning.  This  has  rendered  their  Collo- 
quial medium  narrow  and  confined  beyond  that  of  any  other  nation;  and 
hds  (ans( d  it  to  differ  totally  from  the  Written  medium.       The  latter 

is  clear  and  distinct,  having  no  two  characters  in  the  language  per- 

.    w  2 
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fectly  alike ;  ^hile  if  we  estimate  the  Ciiaracters  at  only  thirty  thousand,  and 
divide  that  number  equally  among  the  Intonations^  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one^  we  shall  have  on  the  average  full  sixteen  characters 
to  each  intonation  ;  and  were  we  to  divide  them  by  the  number  of  Monosyl- 
lables^ six  hundred  and  thirty,  we  must  allot /or(j^-siJC  characters  to  each 
monosyllable.  This,  in  conversation,  is  in  some  measure  relieved  by 

the  fewness  of  the  characters  commonly  brought  into  use^  which  accord- 
ing to  some^  are  scarcely  three  thousand :  so  that  were  the  intonations  all 
equally  used,  no  one  would  denote  more  than  two  characters  in  conversation ; 
and  no  monosyllable,  more  than  five.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  some  of  the 
intonations  afe  seldom  used,  and  even  certain  of  the  monosyllables,  while 
others  occur  frequently,  and  are  affixed  to  many  characters.  These  in  some 
instanced,  the  Chinese  distinguish  from  each  other  in  conversation,  as  we 
distinguish  well,  good,  and  a  well  of  water  ;  bear,  to  carry,  and  b^ar,  a  wild 
beast ;  bare,  he  carried;  and  bare,  thread-bare  ;  either  by  adding  another 
character  to  make  it  a  compound  phrasre,  or  by  the  other  characters  in  the 
sentence. 

The  system  here  detailed,  forms,  what  is  generally  termed  the  Mandarine  or 
Court  language;  which  is  said  to  be  more  extensively  understood  than  any 
provincial  dialect.  While,  therefore,  the  plain  and  simple  rules  laid  down 
herein  for  pronouncing  the  various  classes  of  consonants,  vowels,  and  nasals, 
constitute  the  principles  on  which  the  Mandarine  language  is  founded,  they 
forma  key  to  the  genuine  pronunciation  of  the  language  in  general. 
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OF  PROVINCIAL  VARIATIONS. 

Relative  to  Provincial  Variations,  they  will  of  course  be  numerous,  and, 
in  some  instances,  differ  widely  from  each  other^  as  do  the  dialects  of  the 
different  counties  in  England.  Among  these,  the  most  important  to  oar 
own  countrymen  is  that  spoken  in  and  around  Canton.      The  pronuncia- 
tion varies  however,  even  in  this  province :  in  the  petty  district  oi  Hyung-^ 
san,  within  which  Macao  is  situated,  the  pronunciation  varies  from  that  of 
Canton;  for  while  it  retains  most  of  the  variations  of  that  dialect,  it  adds 
several  of  its  own,  it  gives  a  full  nasal  sound  to  the  last  power  of  the  first 
.  series,  pronouncing  ^^  yee,  ]\xst,  right,  ngee  ;  and  confounds  the  Is  or 
sixth  series,  with  the  ch  or  third  series,  pronouncing  /r  tso,  the  right  hand, 
cko.  These,  with  some  other  variations,  are  said  to  render  their  pronunci- 
afion  uncouth  and  vulgar  even  in  the  ears  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canton. 
Thus,  variations  in  the  dialect  of  many  small  towns  and  villages  in  Eng« 
land,  render  it  quite  uncouth  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county-town  or  city, 
although  theirs  may  differ  sufficiently  from  that  of  London. 

In  the  Canton  pronunciation  the  variations  relative  to  the  Initials  are 
few :  the  chief  are,  that  the  last  power  of  the  /series  they  pronounce  m  in 
stead  of  to,  (hence  Woo,  the  founder  of  the  Tchyeu  dynasty,  they  call  Moo  ;) 
and  they  seldom  add  ng  to  the  first  power  of  the  eighth  series;  but  ngai, 
love,  they  pronounce  oi. 

In  the  Finals,  a  great  variation  is  observable.  In  the  First  and  Second 
finals,  it  is  but  small;  but  the  Third  open  primary  and  secondary  finals. 
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kang  and  Icj/ang,  are  both  changed  to  kong.  The  Fourth,  king,  is  chang- 
ed  for  keng.  The  Fifth,  kee,  is  varied  little  or  nothing;  but  the  Sixth,  kao, 
is  pronounced  kou  ;  and  kyao,  its  secondary  final,  kao.      The  Seventh  un- 
dergoes a  change  of  nearly  the  same  nature  ;  kai,  becomes  koi,  and  its  se- 
condary final  kj/ai,  is  pronounced  kai.  The  Eighth  series  is  altered  but 
little.  The  open    final  of  the  Ninth,  kin,  is  pronounced  kum  ;  hence  kin^ 
gold,  is  changed  for  kum,  and  sin,  the  heart,. for  sum  ;  but  this  change  of  n 
for  771  affects  only ^  few    monosyllables :  its  close  primary  final   kyoon,  is 
changed  to  kwun.      In  the  Tenth  (he  final  n  is  changed  to  m  in  a  few  in- 
stances, and  kzoan  is  pronounced  koon.  The  Eleventh  open  secondary  final 
kj/eu  is  pronounced  kou,  as  well  as  the  primary  one  ;  but  the  Twelfth/co, 
undergoes  little  alteration.         The  Canton  pronunciation  further  changes 
the  obscure  final  e  into  p,  t,  or  k,  in  various  words  of  the  fourth  tone.  These^ 
which  are  the  chief  variations^  stand  as  follows : 


JMandarine^ 

Canton. 

JUandarine,' 

Canton. 

Wun  is  pronounced  mua           | 

kou  is  pronpunced 

kyeu 

ngai 

oi 

kai 

koi 

kya 

ka 

kyai 

Jcai 

kyeh    . 

kit 

kin 

kucu 

kang 

kong 

kyoon 

kwun 

kyaug 

kong 

kan 

kon 

kwang 

kwong 

kyen 

kin 

king 

keng 

kuen 

koon 

kao 

kya& 

kye^ 

kou 

ThesQ  instances  comprise  nearly  all  the  points  of  difference;  but  though 
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easily  enumerated^  they  apply  to  so  many  of  the  monosyllables^  that  the  dia« 
lect  itself  differs  widely  from  the  general  system. 

From  these,  however,  an  idea  can  be  easily  formed  of  the  nature  of 
Provinciah'sms  in  China :  in  some  instances  certain  of  the  initial  sounds 
are  used  as  finals,  as  ^,  (,p  and  m;  in  others  one  vowel  or  diphthong  is 
exchanged  for  another,  as  a  for  o,  and.  ao  for  ou ;  but  scarely  any  new 
sound  is.added  to  the  system  already  detailed.  Yet  although  certain  final 
sounds  are  added  in  the  provincial  dialects^  the  system  is  not  on  the  whole 
a  gainer.  In  that  of  Canton  the  change  of  a  fono,  and  the  almost  general 
omission  of  the  interjected  y,  nearly  annihilate  several  finals,  and  contract 
the  system  much  more  than  the  added  finals  enlarge  it ;  to  which  the  lo^s  of 
the  initial  w  contributes  not  a  little.  In  variety  therefore;  this  dialect  is  still 
exceeded  by  the  original  system. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  examine  both  branches  of  Ibis  singular 
Janguage :  we  have  seen  its  Written  Medium  originate  in  a  few  simple  cha« 
racters  deemed  representations  of  natural  objects,  which  combine  till  they 
form,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese,  a  language  copious  and  elegant  in  a 
high  degree ; — and  we  have  now  traced  its  Colloquial  Medium,  probably 
still  more  ancient,  to  certain  principles,  defective  indeed,  compared  with 
those  on  which  alphabetic  languages  are  founded,  .but  considered  as  a 
whole,  discovering  much  boldness  of  design.  We  have  seen  this  medium^ 
in  all  its  original  poverty,  but  diversified  by  an  ingenious  system  of  intona* 
tion,  spread  throughout  the  neighbouring  countries/und  at  lengthy  laying 
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hold  of  the  Sungskrit  alphabetic  system,  constrain  it  to  bend  to  its  un- 
yielding and  characteristic  peculiarities,  and  receive  tones  to  which  it  is 
naturally  a  stranger.  We  see  it  still  retaining  possession  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  by  its  indelible  characteristics/  furnishing  perhaps  the  best  nionu« 
ment  now  existing,  of  their  origin  and  former  circumstances.  But  the 
Mbject  is  far  from  being  exhausted  :  and  although  the  writer  feels  con- 
scious, as  far  as  seven  years'  close  reflection  on  the  subject,  can  support 
such  a  consciousness,  that  the  facts  here  adduced  will  bear  examination^  he 
IS  far  from  thinking  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  them.  To  a  candid  and 
impartial  public  they  are  now  submitted ;  and  particularly  to  the  exaroi^ 
nation  of  those  few  ingenuous  minds  who  may  be  pursuing  the  same  line 
of  philology,  and^ho  can  best  appreciate  the  labor  and  study  which  these 
pages  have  cost  the  author.  Of  their  friendly  remarks  he  will  gladly 

avail  himself^  should  the  indulgence  of  the  public  ever  call  for  another  edi- 
tion, as  well  of  such  new  information  as  may  result  from  his  own  or  his. 
ions'  future  application  to  the  study  of  Chinese  ; — a  study  the  pleasure 
resulting  from  which  is  so  great,  (now  first  diiEculties  are  surmounted^) 
and  the  field  of  research  which  it  opens,  so  interesting,  as  scarcely  to  per- 
mit its  being  relinquished  but  with  life  itself.  We  now  proceed  to  the 
other  part  of  the  subject,  the  interior  or  Grammatical  structure  of  th^ 
language. 

THE  END  OF  PART  IL 
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CHINESE   GRAMMAR. 

HAVING  prepared  the  way  by  tracing  the  written  medium,  or  the  cha- 
racters, of  the  Chinese  language  to  their  origin,  and  examining  the  colloquial 
medium  by  which  they  are  expressed,  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  manner 
in  which  the  characters  combine  with  each  other  in  order  to  form  sentences 
and  express  ideas.     This  embraces  the  Grammar  of  the  language. 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  by  no  means  without  its  difficulties,  which  arise,  ^ 
not  merely  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  language,  but  from  the  circum- 
tances  in  which  it  is  found.  In  other  ancient  languages,  and  particularly 
in  the  two  which  the  Chinese  rivals  in  point  of  antiquity,  however  much  it 
differs  from  them  in  its  nature,  the  Greek  and  the  Sungskrit,  treatises  on 
grammar  are  by  no  means  wanting.  In  the  former,  the  grammatical 

works  of  Aristotle  and  others^  are  too  well  known  to  need  mention  ;  and  in 
the  latter,  philology  forms  a  considerable,  and  by  no  means  contemptible, 
part  of  their  ancient  writings. 

But  nothing  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  flowed  from  the  pen  of  Confucius, 
the  restorer  of  Chinese  literature,  although  he  did  not  think  a  treatise  on 
music  beneath  his  attention ;  nor  from  that  of  his  scarcely  less  celebrated 
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grandson.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  philosophic  Mung,  who  lived  two 
Jiundred  years  later  than  the  great  Chinese  sage,  and  rendered  himself  al- 
most equally  famous  by  bis  writings,  nor  indeed  any  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries, left  any  work  on  the  grammar  of  the  language  in  which  they  wrote. 
It  has  indeed  been  affirmed  by  some,  that  the  Chinese  have  treatises  on  the 
grammar  of  their  language  ;  and  this  may  be  the  case,  but  the  writer  has 
never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind,  nor  has  he  met  with  a  hint  in  the  preface 
to  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  alluding  to  any  work  of  this  nature ;  which  leads 
him  to  suspect,  either  that  no  such  works  exist,  or  that  they  are  held  in  little 
estimation  :  as  any  respectable  work  on  Chinese  Grammar  could  not  have 
been  unknown  to  the  compilers  of  that  dictionary  ;  nor,  if  known  to  themj 
is  it  probablethat  they  would,  have  passed  it  over  in  silence.  If  there  be 
therefore  any  respectable  treatise  of  this  kind  extant,  it  is  probably  quite 
modern.       ■  - 

But  the  chief  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  cope  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  languao^e  under  consideration.  Itis  a 
fact  pretty  generally  understood  that  the  Chinese  language  is  destitute  of  all 
inflection.  Now  in  a  language  where  all  those  terminations  and  inflections 
are  unknown  which  render  so  copious  the  grammars  of  the  Greek  and  Sungs- 
krit  languages,  there  can  be  little  room  for  grammatical  disquisition.  Of  the 
two  parts  which  form  the  basis  of  philology,  it  will  appear  evident  to  those 
who  duly  weigh -the  subject,  that  the  inflections  and  lerminationj  of  any 
particular  language,  furnish  (he  materials  for  its  pecu/wr  grammar;  and 
that  when  these  are  wanting,  there  can  be  little  left  beside  ideas  that  relate  to 
general  grammar,  which  from  the  sketch  already  given,  it  does  not  appear 
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that  the  ancient  Chinese  philosophers  ever  made  an  object  of  study^  al* 
though  Mungy  the  last  of  the  original  Confucian  school^  was  nearly  contem- 
porary with  the  Stagyrite,  who  has  rendered  himself  so  famous  by  his  ac- 
curate disquisitions  on  philology. 

While  the  knowledge  of  a  language  however  is  confined  to  those  to  whom 
it  is  indigenous,  the  want  of  a  grammar  is  not  severely  felt,  even  in  a  lan- 
guage possessing  inflections.  This  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  writings  of 
Bacon  and  Milton  in  our  own  language,  but  eyen  from  those  of  Addison  and 
Pope,  who  could  derive  little  advantage  from  the  grammatical  labors  of 
their  own  countrymen,  as,  prior  to  Lowth,  scarcely  any  English  grammar 
existed  which  deserved  the  name.  The  case  was  the  same  with  the  ancients  : 
Caesar  and  Cicero  were  certainly  little  indebted  to  grammatical  studies  fo|f 
that  excellence  qf  style  which  commands  admiration  to  this  day ;  nor  were 
Thucydides  or  Demosthenes  more  indebted  to  treatises  on  grammar  ifbr 
superior  excellence,  which  the  moderns  have  in  vain  attempted  to  rival. 

But  if  treatises  on  grammar  be  little  needed  as  long  as  the  Btudy  of  a 
language  may  be  confined  to  the  country  wherein  it  is  indigenous,  when  it 
is  to  be  laid  open  to  foreigners,  a  grammar  seems  absolutely  necessary;  and 
'  in  the  present  improved  state  of  general  knowledge,  a  grammar.of  the  .Chi- 
nese language  seems  desirable.  Nor  may  a  work  of  this  kind  prove  wholly 
uninteresting ;  although  it  cannot  interest  from  the  variety  of  inflection 
which  it  applies,  it  may  in  some  measure  gratify  by  shewing  in  what  man- 
ner a  language  destitute  of  all  inflection,  expresses  the  various  niceties 
of  speech,  for  the  sake  of  which  other  nations  employ  a  grammatical 
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apparatus  so  copious  and  exquisite.  The  importance  of  a  grammar  of  this 
language  wiH  increase  in  our  view,  when  we  consider  the  wide  extent  of 
the  philological  system  whith  it  unfolds.  Not  only  in  China  and  Japan  is 
the  same  language  said  to  prevail^  and  of  course  nearly  the  same  grammati- 
cal system  ;  but  it  has  been  shewn  that  throughout  Tibet  and  Bootan,  the 
kingdoms  of  Tonquin,  Cochin  China^  Laos,  Siam,  and  the  Burman  empire ; 
in  a  word,  from  the  western  border  of  China  to  the  eastern  border  of  Ben- 
gal, the  Chinese  colloquial  system  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  current  to  this  day, 
even  under  the  adoption  of  the  Sungskrit  alphabet.  It  is  needless  to  add, 
what  an  influence  this  must  necessarily  have  on  the  construction  of  those ' 
languages,  since  it  is  a  fact  well  known  in  the  annals  of  philology,  that  a 
colloquial  medium  will  preserve  its  own  form  and  construction  with  little 
variation,  amidst  the  adoption  of  multitudes  of  words,  and  even  of  phrases, 
from  other  languages. 

Nor  as  it  relates  to  the  Chinese  language.  Is  a  work  of  this  nature  im- 
practicable  :.  principles  of  grammar  must  necessarily  be  inherent  in  every 
language.  The  language  ^f  every  country  must  possess  words  which  de- 
note things,  and  others  which  signify  qualities.  It  must  have  words  to  ex- 
press actions  done  ;  and  these  as  done  by  one  or  many  ;  already  done;  now 
doing,  or  intended  to  be  done  ;  they  must  also  be  described  as  done  abso« 
lately,  or  conditionally,  as  proper  to  be  done,  or  peremptorily  commanded. 
Further,  the  various  circumstances  of  the  doer,  ^md  o{ the  subject  of  the  ac- 
tion, must  also  be  either  plainly  expressed  or  tacitly  understood  ;  hence  the 
need  of  prepositions.  Connecting  words  too,  necessarily  exist  in  every  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  those  which  express  the  emotions  of  the  mind.  Thus 
the  principles  of  grammar  must  substantially  exist  in  every  language. 
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Yet  the  various  rules  for  the  inflections  which  words  generally  under- 
go, in  order  to  describe  these  various  actions  and  circumstances^  as  they 
constitute  the  peculiar  grammar  of  any  language^  can  seldom  be  transferred 
from  the, grammar  olone  nation  to  that  of  another.  The  Greek  and  La« 
tin  languages  have,  it  is  true^  much  in  their  grammar  common  to  both^  as 
the  latter  is  in  a  great  degree  derived  from  the  former.  But  these  rules  of 
grammar  are  quitie  foreign  to  those  of  the  Hebrew  and  its  cognate  dialects ; 
and  the  rules  which  are  necessary  in  the  latter^  would  be  useless  if  applied  to 
the  English  language.  Hence  if  the  Chinese  have  no  inflexion  to  express 
case^  gender^  or  number  in  its  nouns ;  or  mood^  tense^  and  person  in  its  verbs^ 
the  language  would  only  be  distorted  by  an  attempt  to  throw  its  grammar 
precisely  into  the  form  of  Latin  or  Greek  grammars,  which  have  inflections 
for  nearly  every  part  of  speech.  The  great  object  in  this  case^  as  has  been 
already  hinted,  seems  to  be^  that  of  shewing  how  the'Chinese^  who  have 
none  of  these  inflections,  make  their  language  subserve  the  same  purposes  to 
them,  which  languages  abounding  with  inflections  accomplish  for  other  na- 
tions :  and  thrsyif  fully  done^  will  sufficiently  lay  open  the  peculiar  Grammar 
of  the  Chinese  language. 

For  such  a  work  indeed,  the  Chinese  language  abounds  with  materials. 
In  a  language  cultivated  with  care  for  many  ages,  and^  (naturally  the  case 
where  learning  is  the  chief  road  to  advancement),  there  must  exist  a  certain 
£xed  mode  of  expression,  which  is  considered  as  the  standard  of  style,  and 
the  least  deviation  from  which,  must  be  sensibly  perceived,  and  regarded  as 
uncouth  and  improper.  This  standard  is  to  be  found  in  those  works 
which  the  Chinese  have  for  so  many  ages  regarded  as  models  of  atyle. 
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It  IS  by  examples  frora  these  works,  given  in  their  original  character,  that  I 
shall  endeavour  to  exemplify  the  various  peculiarities  of  Chinese  grammar, 
partly  with  a  view  of  establishing  on  solid  principles,  the  positions  here  laid 
down,  and  partly,  with  a  view  of  giving  others  an  opportunity  to  examine 
and  correct  them  as  far  as  they,  may  be  found  erroneous.  In  our  own  lan- 
guage, grammatical  examples  are  deemed  of  weight,  as  drawn,  not  from 
conversation,  often  incorrect  and  always  fluctuating,  but  from  writers  of 
acknowledged  excellence. 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  the  Chinese  language  is  void  of  all  inflec- 
tion. The  credibility  of  thiB  singular  fact  in  philology  will  appear  from 
slightly  glancing  at  certain  languages  probably  derived  from  the  Chinese. 
On  this  subject  my  lamented  friend  Dr.  Leyden,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the 
Languages  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations  already  quoted,  has  many  valuable 
hints ;  and  although^  in  many  instances,  circumstances  necessarily  render- 
ed his  enquiries  limited,  yet  taken  as  a  whole,  his  acquaintance  with  these 
languages  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  orientalist  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted. 

Respecting  the  "  JRukheng/'  or  Arracan,  language,  he  says;  ''  It  haa 
properly  no  numbers,  cases,  nor  flections  in  its  nouns ;  nor  conjugations^ 
moods,  tenses,  or  persons  in  its  verbs.  Many  words  have  a  substantive,  adjec- 
tive or  verbal  signiflcation,  according  to  their  position  in  a  sentence ;  but 
in  general,  the  names  of  objects,  qualities,  and  actions  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct from  each  other."* 

*  See  Dr.  Leyden^  Dissertation,  p.  69. 
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Of  the  Burman  language.  Dr.  Leyden  says ;  ''  The  '  Barma'  language 
like  the  Rukheng  in  its  original  state,  appears  to  be  purely  monosyllabic  ; 
but  it  has  borrowed  freely  from  the  Bali,  and  in  imitation  apparently  of 
that  language^  it  has  sometimes  formed  words  of  some  length,  by  the  co- 
alescing of  its  original  monosyllables.  Being  completely  devoid  of  every 
species  of  flection,  whether  in  nouns,  pronouns  or  verbs,  its  construction 
is  extremely  simple,  and  depends  almost  solely  on  the  principle  of  juxta- 
position,-like  its  cognate  dialect,  the  Rukheng,  which  it  resembles  in 
structure."*  Although  this  language  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  void  of  all 
inflection;  my  young  friend  Mr.  P.  Carey,  who  has  had  superior  oppor- 
tunities of  examining  it,  intimates,  that  he  believes  it  was  once  a  dialect  of 
the  Chinese. 

Dr.  Leyden's  opinion  ofthe  Thay  or  Siamese  has  been  already  quoted 
in  part  I.  of  tliis  Dissertation. f  He  deems  it  ''more  purely  monosyllabic 
than  any  of  the  Indo-Chinese  languages  already  mentioned." 

Relative  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  LaoSy  the  quotations  from  Kaempfer, 
given  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  provethatthelanguageof  that  nation 
differs  little  from  that  of  Siam,  either  in  conversation  or  in  writing,  except 
that  they  are  unable  to  pronounce  the  letters  I  and  r.  This  opinion  Dr. 
Leyden  seems  inclined  to  adopt. 

Of  the  Anam  language,  or  that  of  Cochin-China  and  Tonquin,  P.  Rhodes, 

•  See  Dr.  Le^den*s  Dissertatioo,  p.  76, 1J.  t  See  p.  149. 
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in  his  concifle  Grammar  of  the  Tonquin  language  at  the  end  of  his  diction- 
ary^ says  ;*  'Uhe  Anam  language  has  neither  genders^  numbers,  nor  cases 
in  its  nouns  ;  nor  any  difference  of  gender."  And  in  another  part  he  adds  ; 
"  its  verbs  have  neither  conjugation,  tense^  nor  mood  ;  but  all  these  are 
either  supplied  by  the  use  of  certain  particles,  or  so  collected  from  the  an-* 
tecedent  and  subsequent  characters,  that  they  who  possess  a  knowledge  of 
the  language,  can  easily  perceive  the  mood,  tense,  or  number  intended  to  be 
expressed  in  the  sentence;  yea,  though  the  same  word  has  often  the  signi- 
fication  of  both  a  noun  and  a  verb,  it  is  easy  to  determine  by  the  context 
whether  it  be  a  noun  or  a  verb/'f 

Even  of  the  general  language  of  the  Philippine  islands,  termed  the  Ti- 
gala,  Dr.  Leyden  says,  that  *'  the  nouns  properly  speaking  have  neither 
^genders,  numbers,  nor  cases,  nor  the  verbs,  moods,  tenses,  or  persons." 
And  elsewhere  he  says  respecting  the  verbs ;  "  The  Tagala  verbs  being 
only  names  of  actions  or  states  of  existence,  they  cannot  properly  be  said 
to  be  either  active  or  passive ;  neither  have  they  any  persons,  numbers  or 
moods.  "J 


*  Neque  enim  io  oominibas  snot  fllae  declinationes,  vel  numerl,  Tel  casus,  ant  etiam  Tllae  differentia  ge» 
nei'Uiii  masculiui,  aot  foeoiioiDi,  aut  etiam  neutrius. 

-f  Tiinchinica  certe  linria,  de  qoa  nunc  agimos,  oullas  habet  conjoi^atioDef^  (empora  nnlla  aot  modos  :  Md 
b»q  omnia  expticantar,  vel  pef  aliquaram  particularam  addttionem,  vel  ex  antecedent ibos  ft  conseqoeDtlbnt 
ita  coUifuntar,  at  qni  peritiam  linfjfuae  habent,  bene  percipiant  femput,  ant  modom,  &  namerum,  qnl  8i|cni- 
flcatur  in  oratione  prolata ;  imr)  snpe  idem  ipsam  vocabulnm  habet  sii^niflcattonem  nominis  ft  terbi,  ft  ex   < 
adjttnctis  facile  potest  intelligi  an  eo  loco  talis  tox  sH  nomen,  aut  ferbnm. 

t  See  Dr.  Leyden's  DiMertation,  p.  55. 
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We  thus  have  at  \eMifive  languages  described  as  void  of  inflection; 
languages  which  fill  nearly  all  the  countries  from  China  to  the  borders  of 
Bengal.  These  possess  three  characteristics,  those  of  being  originally 

iDonosyllabic,  nearly  all  intonated,  and  without  inflection  ;  which  charac- 
teristics direct  us  to  their  origin.  The  Sungskrit  and  all  its  dialects  are  poly- 
syllabic, they  are  never  varied  by  intonation^  and  they  all  possess  inflections 
both  for  nouns  and  verbs.  This  leaves  us  at  no  loss  for  the  source  of  the  mo- 
nosyllabic languages  :  they  spring  from  the  Chinese,  however  much  they 
may  hav^  been  affected  by  any  foreign  mixture,  and  in  that  language  we 
may  expect  to  find  the  origin  of  that  simplicity  of  construction^  which  ex- 
cludes every  kind  of  inflection.  From  that  of  its  descendants,  therefore, 
the  genius  of  the  Chinese  language  may  be  easily  inferred;  and  the  unfold- 
ing of  its  nature  may  serve  in  some  measure  as  a  key  to  the  grammar  and 
construction  of  those  spoken  by  the  Indo-Chinese  nations  in  general. 

That  the  Chinese  characters  indeed,  formed  as  they  are^  must  necessari- 
ly exclude  any  addition  expressive  of  the  various  changes  made  by  other  na- 
tions in  their  nouns  and  verbs,  will  appear  evident  to  those  who  consider  the 
manner  in  which  tbey  are  formed.  The  account  of  their  formation  which 
has  been  already  given,  shews  that  every  addition  to  a  character,  small  as 
it  may  be,  causes  it  to  become  a  different  character,  and  in  general  to  assume 
a  new  sense ;  which  has  increased  the  number  of  their  characters  to  at  least 
thirty  thousand.  Now  if  we  exclude  those  tenses  in  the  passive  voice  which 
are  formed  by  the  juxta-position  of  the  verb  to  be,  and  the  passive  partici- 
ple^ a  Latin  verb  undergoes  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  variations  in 
expressing  mood,  tense,  and  person ;  and  a  Greek  verb,  nearly  seven  hundred. 
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Had  the  Chinese  philologists  therefore,  overlooked  the  variations  of  the  sub- 
stantive and  the  adjective,  and  contented  themselves  with  marking  by  some 
addition  to  the  character,  the  inflections  of  the  verb  alone,  nay  had  they  even 
reduced  these  additions  for  expressing  the  voices,  moods,  and  tenses,  as  low 
as  a  hundred,  this  would  have  increased  five  thousand  verbal  characters  to 
Jive  hundred  thousand  ;  and  double  that  pumber,  to  a  million  of  different 
characters !  It  hence  follows  of  necessity,  that  the  Chinese  must  express  all 
th^  variations  arising  from  case,  number,  and  gender  in  (heir  nouns,  and 
from  mood,  tense,  and  person  in  their  verbs,  either  by  the  juxta-position  of 
the  characters,  or  the  connection  of  the  sentence.  To  the  elucidation  of 
this  fact  we  now  proceed. 

OF  SUBSTANTIVES. 

f 

.  A  Chinese  character  may  in  general  be  considered  as  conveying  an 
idea  without  reference  to  any  part  of  speech ;  and  its  being  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive, an  adjective,  or  a  verb,  depends  on  circumstances.  Of  this  we 
shall  perhaps  form  some  idea  by  recotlecting  the  usage  of  other  languages. 
In  the  Alphabetic  systems  two  different  modes  of  forming  the  parts  of 
speech  are  evfdent:  the  first  is  that  which  obtains  in  Greek,  Sungskrit,  and 
certain  other  languages,  wherein  a  word  is  given  as  a  kind  of  root,  which, 
by  receiving  the  verbal  terminations,  becomes  a  verb;  by  receiving  cer- 
tain other  terminations  a  substantive ;  by  receiving  others,  an  adjective ;  and 
by  assuming  an  adverbial  termination,  an  adverb.  Such  is  hxatog,  or  rather 
the  root  divested  of  the  adjectival  termination.  Though  found  in  the 
state  most  nearly  approaching  an  adjective^  by  receiving  co  it  becomes  a 
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verb ;  by  receiving  erovi},  a  substantive ;  and  when  the  adverbial  termination 
tog  is  added,  it  may  be  used  as  an  adverb.  A  second  mode  is  that  of  the 

Hebrew  and  its  co.^nate  dialects,  in  which  an  idea  is  expressed  by  a  root 
consisting  generally  of  three  letters,  which  root,  in  its  original  state,  is  most 
commonly  a  verb,  but  which  in  numerous  instances  isalso  used  as  a  noun^  and 
in  some  instances  as  an  adverb,  without  the  addition  of  another  letter,  though 

others  receive  some  addition.* Somewhat  akin  to  this^  is  the  mode  which 

obtains  in  a  certain  degree  in  the  English  language,  which,  in  some  instances, 
uses  the  same  word  as  a  substantive,  an  adjective,  and  a  verb.    This  is  the 
case  with  '*  cut*'  which  we  use  as  a  substantive  when  we  say  ''  a  severe  cut 
with  a  sword;"  as  an  adjective  in  the  sentence  ''he  appeared  in  a  cut  wig," 
and  as  a  verb  in,  *'  they  cut  through  the  enemy."       The  word  present  is 
used  still  more  extensively.  In  the  sentence  ''he  made  him  a  handsome  pre- 
sent," it  is  a  substantive;  in,  ''the  present  season,"  it  is  an  adjective: 
changing  the  accent  in  another  sentence,  it  becomes  a  verb,  "they  present 
him  annually  with  a  large  sum;*'  and  in  the  following  sentence  it  forms  an 
adverb,  ''at  present  I  am  quite  unable."       Multitudes  of  words  occur  too^ 
which  are  used  both  as  nouns  and  verbs  without  the  least  change,  as  love, 
fear,  hope,  &c.  and  even  certain  names  of  sensible  objects ;  as  the  head^ 
"  they  head  the  mob ;"  the  hand,  "  hand  me  the  book ;"  the  eye, "  they  eye  me 
constantly ;"  a  pen ;  "  I  pen  an  epistle ;"  with  many  others.    These  exam- 
ples shew  the  possibility  of  using  a  word  in  various  grammatical  senses  with- 

*  The  author  is  well  aware  that  the  Hebrew  lanf^uaj^e  is  not  formed  wholly  on  this  priociple,  bat  that  most 
of  the  roots  both  in  Hebrew  and  its  cognate  dialects,  undergo  a  variety  of  changes.  Inasniiich  as  certain  of  them 
however,  admi  t  no  change  except  In  the  vowels  (or  the  pronunciation  of  the  word),  there  aeemi  do  impropriety  la 
selecting  this  fact  by  way  of  illustration. 
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oat  the  least  change  in  the  word  itself,  while  the  accompanying  characters 
define  with  certainly  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used.  It  is  to  this  last  class 
that  the  Chinese  language  belongs  ;  but  it  evidently  carries  the  principle 
&rther  than  any  other  language,  beside  those  descended  from  itself. 


Of  the  various  Kinds  of  Substantives. 

In  the  Chinese  language  there  are,  however,  Substantives  of  various 
kinds.        Many  characters  originally  express  things  ;  and  although  some 
of  these  may  also  be  used  to  denote  this  thing  either  in  action,  or  as  adding 
its  qualities  to  another,  it  is  not  every  character  which  can  be  thus  ap- 
plied :  the  nature  of  many  forbids  their  being  used  in  any  other  way  than 
to  denote  the  thing  which  they  signify  ;   thus  the  character  for  a  man,  a 
dog,  the  hand,  water,  and  many  others,  are  scarcely  ever  used  except  as 
substantives.    la  this  one  instance,  the  flexibility  of  the  English  language 
exceeds  that  of  the  Chinese ;  for,  to  man  a  vessel,  to  dog  a  thief,  to  hand  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  to  water  a  garden,  are  expressions  perfectly  congenial 
with  the  English  language,  while  to  express  these  ideas  in  Chines^  cha- 
racters must  be  used  differing  entirely  from  those  which  signify  a  man/  a 
dog,  or  the  hand.         Thus  the  first  class  of  Chinese  substantives,  may  be 
said  to  include  those  which  from  their  pecidiar  nature  denote  things  alone. 

%  Another  kind  consists  of  characters  originally  intended  to  express 
actions,  and  which  in  their  primary  meaning,  may  therefore  be  termed 
verbs,  but  which  as  well  denote  the  thing  expressed  by  the  action.    Thus 
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king,  to  walk,  to  act,  not  only  forms  (he  verbal  noun  an  acting;  but  also 
the  substantive^  acts,  deeds.  The  character  for  the  verb  to  eat,  denotes  not 
merely  an  eating;  but  in  certain  situations,  the  substantive, /ood;  and  the 
character  ngan,  which  signifies  to  rest,  to  be  at  ease,  not  only  signifies  a 
resting;  but  in  certain  connections^  ease^  rest,  comfort.  These  form  a 
considerable  part  of  the  language. 

3.  A  third  kind,  but  similar  to  these,  are  certain  characters  originally  used 
aa  adjectives  ;  such  as  ^  Job,  rich,  and  -w  kwy,  honorable.  The  former 
of  these,  in  certain  situations  vfill  denote  the  substantive  richen,  and  the  lat-* 
ter,  the  substantive  honor.  In  many  of  these  cases  however,  the  character 
assumes  an  intonation  different  from  its  original  one,  which  is  marked  in  a 
very  ingenious  way  by  a  small  circle  on  the  character,  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  left  side,  if  it  be  the  first  tone  added ;  on  the  top  to  the  left,  if  the  se- 
cond be  intended ;  on  the  top  to  the  right,  if  the  third  be  meant;  and  at  the 
bottom  to  the  right,  if  the  fourth  be  intended.  Further,  in  some  instances 
a  character  has  one  name  when  used  as  a  verb;  and  when  used  as  a  substan- 
tive, another.  Thus  ^f^  when  it  means  to  eat,  is  termed  tchhih,  but  when 
intended  to  denote  food,  it  is  pronounced  tee.  An  example  of  th's  character 
as  used  in  both  senses,  occurs  in  book  v.  of  Lun-yu.  The  disci]ple  of  the 
sage,  enumerating  his  peculiarities  relative  to  diet,  says; 

>^tchhJfh.    ^ipobh    ^yai     jfgirr-^eA    ^''^'^ 

*^  Food  (or  rice)  spoiled  in  dressing,  and  which  had  an  unpleasant  savor,  be  did 
not  eflrf."   Lun-yuy  b.  v. 
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Here  the  same  character,  denoting  ''  food"  in  the  first  instance^  is  termed 
ise;  but  in  the  last^  as  it  means  ''to  eat/'  it  retains  its  original  name. 

4.  A  Fourth  kind  are  such  as  may  be  termed  nouns  of  agency,  or  those 
vrhich  express  the  agent  or  doer.  These  are  formed  with  much  simplicity. 
After  characters  used  as  verbs,  the  doer  or  the  person  of  whom  the  action 
18  predicated,  is  generally  expressed  by  adding  the  auxiliary  character 
^^  tchy6at  of  which  the  folloveing  sentence  furnishes  several  examples.  In 
the  second  book  of  Lun-yu,  the  sage  describes  the  man  who  loves  virtue 
and  abhors  vice,  in  these  terms: 

;/;Hkya  ^e6  Z^pooh  ^  tchyia  :^  o6         ^  Ng6» 

"gL  hoo  ^^  po5h  /^  yin  ^ffl£  woo  ^^  pooh       ^  wy 

3J^  khee  n^  sefi  "tS*  ichy6a  yl  e6  /j^  yin        ^P^  kyen 

J^  shin.  '^  pooh  ^  khee  ^]  shyang  i^  ichyta  jj^  had 


1^  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  man  who  thoroughly  esteems, virtue ^  and  who  abhors  vice. 
Be  noAo  thoroughly  esteems  virtue^  has  nothing  which  he  prefers  thereto ;  he  who  ab' 
hors  vice^  for  the  sake  of  preserving  his  virtue,  suffers  not  the  least  vice  to  approach  his 
person."  Lun-yu,  b.  ii. 

*  N.  B.  In  all  the  examples  i^iveo  in  thii  (grammar,  the  nameB  of  such  characters  as  are  intended  to  illustrate 
the  rale  or  observation,  are  in  Italics,  as  well  as  the  translation  of  them  in  the  Eoglish  sentence.  The  Chioese 
leateaces  of  course  begin  at  the  right  hand,  and  are  to  be  read  downwards. 
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In  this  sentence^  four  examples  occur  therein  the  agent  or  doer  is  formed 
by  the  addition  of  this  auxiliary  character  to  the  verb  and  its  object;  of 
which  application  of  it  multifcides  of  other  examples  might  be  produced. 

It  must^  however^  be  remembered,  that  although  this  character  when  it 
follows  a  verb,  generally  denotes  the  agent  or  doer,  this  is  not  the  only  office 
which  it  performs ;  in  certain  cases  it  forms  a  substantive  denoting  a  thing. 
One  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  sentence  just  given :  the  phrase ''  pook 
yin  tchyea,"  in  the  sixth  perpendicular  line  of  the  Chinese  text,  denotes 
the  opposite  of  virtue,  vice ;  the  tchy^a,  added  to  the  negative  pooh,  and  to 
yin,  the  character  for  virtue,  serving  to  form  them  both  into  a  substantive. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  this  effect,  that  the  character  which  it  immediately 
follows,  be  a  substantive.  In  the  sentence  already  given,  it  follows  a  sub- 
stantive ;  but  many  instances  of  its  following  an  adjective  might  be  adduced. 
When  travelling  in  a  state  of  exile,  the  sage  remaining  some  time  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Wy,  J^an-ise,  the  wife  of  Ling-'koong,  the  reigning  prince,  moved 
by  the  fame  of  so  illustrious  a  man,  sent  to  him,  desiring  to  see  him.  Good 
manners  not  permitting  the  sage  to  refuse,  he  paid  her  a  visit.  His  ardent, 
but  inconsiderate  disciple  Tse-too,  was  highly  displeased  at  his  master's  con- 
descending to  visit  a  woman,  whose  character  by  no  means  stood  high ;  upon 
which,  by  way  of  vindicating  himself,  the  sage  uttered  the  following  im- 
precation ; 

^  tehee   ^  t'hyen  J^  yen       ^  tchyia  J^  sb 

**  If!  have  done  that  which  is  improper ^  may -heaven  abhor  me,— may  heaven  ab- 
hor me."  Lun-yu^  b.  iii. 
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Here  tchyiay  added  to  the  relative  «<>,  ''what/*  and  the  adjective/ew,  ''im- 
proper/' forms  them  into  a  substatitive  denoting  a  thing  improper  or  un- 
lawful. ^ 

There  are  cases  indeed,  and  these  not  unfrequent,  wherein  this  character 
is  placed  after  a  clause  of  some  len^th^  which  it  then  unites,  and  turns  into 
a  kind  of  substantive.  Thus  in  the  second  book  of  Lun-yu,  Confucius,  de- 
claring that  a  man  of  letters  who  might  appear  desirous  of  applying  to  the 
study  of  his  doctrine,  but  felt  ashamed  of  coarse  food  and  mean  apparel,  was 
as  yet  incapable  of  conversing  about  true  philosophy,  uses  this  character  to 
close  the  sentence  and  form  the  adjunct  by  which  he  describes  the  man  in 
question  ;  thus : 

^tched  ^  figih    ^  ngdh     jjj  irr        y^  yu       J-  Shee 
^ichkih-^ee         ^chhee    ^  ta6       ^^^  tehee 

^^  The  man  of  letters  whoae  mind  is  toward  the  path  of  virtuBj  but  who  is  askam^ 
ed  of  mean  clothing  and  coarse  fare  J''' X/Kfi-^ti^book  ii. 

To  enter  more  particularly  on  the  nature  and  use  of  this  character,  be- 
longs rather  to  the  syntax  of  the  language  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that 
it  performs  in  Chinese  nearly  the  same  office  as  the  article,  in  certain  cases, 
does  in  Greek,  and  nearly  agrees  with  certain  terminations  in  Sungskrit 
used  to  form  substantives  from  verbs. 

5.  What  in  other  languages  are  termed  gentilp  nouns,  or  nouns  descriptive 
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of  country,  &c.  are  formed  in  Chinese  generally  by  the  addition  of  K  yin, 
aman.  •ThusaCbinese  inhisown  country  terms  himself ''cAoong-Arj/^Aj/in;" 
a  man  of  the  mid-country,  br  that  which  fills  the  middle  of  the  world.  In 
Bengal  he  calls  himself^  '^  Thang-yin/'  a  man  of  the  Thang  dynasty^  that  of 
the  great  Yao.  Examples  of  gentile  nouns  thus  formed,  are  not  unfre- 
quent  in  their  standard  works.  In  the  second  book  of  Lun-yu,  a  man  con- 
temptuously terms  the  sa^e»  '*  the  son  of  the  Tsyeu  j/ih/'  because  his  father 
was  from  the  district  of  Tsyeu :  and  in  book  the  fifth,  Confucius  himself  uses 
this  form  to  designate  the  men  of  the  province  ofKhwang,  in  which  he  then 
was,  and  where  his  disciples  imagined  his  life  to  be  in  danger.  In  this  situa- 
tion^ however^  the  sage  encouraged  himself  with  the  persuasion  that  heaven 
had  raised  him  up  to  revive  and  restore  to  their  pristine  vigour,  the  excellent 
institutions  of  the  great  Wun-wang*  who  lived  about  eleven  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  eera,  and  who  is  deeme'd  the  founder  of  the  Tchyeu  dy- 
nasty. He  himself  bowever  did  not  mount  the  imperial  throne,  but  support- 
ed thereon  the  weak  tyrant  Cheu,  the  last  of  the  Shyang  dynasty ;  whom 
his  son  Woomwang,  speedily  dethroned  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  persuasion,  the  sage  exclaims  respecting  the  people  of 
Kkang  who  threatened  his  life ; 

/fpjhlio?  ^khee^yca         ^  sang     ^  Thyeb  ' 

^H  yn     \^  Khwang  iWr  se         T^  tchhec 

^  yu    J^  yxn  ]^  Wun     ^^  wj 

•  FTim-Mmf  lived  about  six  hundred  yean  befpre  Confuciua. 

Z2 
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<<  If  I^^aven  have  not  jet  intended  to  consign  this  great  man's  institutions  to  obli- 
vion,  the  Khwang-menf  what  can  they  do  to  me  ?"    Lun^yu^  book  v. 

The  use  of  the  character  yin  is  also  extended  farther,  to  the  formation 
of  substantives  denoting  certain  of  the  professions  of  life.  An  instance  of 
this  occurs  in  the  last  volume  of  Mung-Uee;  where  thatphilosopher,  con- 
versing with  bis  disciple,  Wan-chang,  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  a 
philosopher  who  seeks  the  good  of  mankind,  ought  to  be  nourished  by  his 
prince,  says,  that  he  ought  to  receive  from  him  an  order  for  being  supported 
out  of  the  public  stores ;  •'  after  which/'  says  he, 

jS^  khee      Im^  p'hao    ^S^  ke&      ^p  Lin 
[^  yooh    ^  yin      J^  sooh    Js^  yin 

^^  The  store-keeper^  (literally,  com-man)  supplies  (him  with)  corn,  the  butcher 
supplies  flesh."    Mung^tsee^  \o\.  \u 

Another  instance  occurs  in  thefirst  volume  of  Jtfting  in  whichj^m  is  unit- 
ed with  tsyang,  (an  artificer,)  to  denote  a  carpenter.  Mung  wishing  to  im- 
press the  petty  sovereign  of  Tshee  with  the  impropriety  of  neglecting  the 
education  of  a  young  prince,  introduces  this  comparison :  A  king  wish- 
ing to  build  a  magnificent  edifice,  employs  a  skilful  builder  to  procure  very" 
large  timber  for  beams,  &c.  On  his  procuring  such,  the  king  rejoices  from 
the  view  of  its  being  able  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  vast  edifice ;  but  if  the 
carpenter  hew  it  till  it  become  too  small,  he  feels  angry  at  his  expectations 
being  frustrated  by  its  being  thus  rendered  incapable  of  sustaining  the 
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weight  of  his  intended  building.         In  this  comparison  the  following  sen- 
tence occurs, 

j]^  sySo     ^  tyoh       |g  Tsydng 
;^  tehee     jjgirr        ^„in 

<<  If  the  carpenter  hewing,  render  it  too  small."   Mung'tsee^  vol.  i. 

There  are  several  other  peculiarities  relative  to  forming  substantives ; 
to  notice  and  exemplify  which^  however^  would  swell  the  work  without  ne- 
cessity, as  a  person  who  applies  to  the  study  of  Chinese  authors^  will  find 
little  difficulty  in  this  respect.  These  may  therefore  serve  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  substantives  in  the  Chinese  language. 

Of  the  Gender  of  Substantives. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  various  kinds  of  substantives^  we  proceed 
to  the  accidents  which  attend  them^  Gender^  Number^  and  Case.  Of 
these  three,  that  which  can  be  omitted  with  the  least  loss^  seems  to  be  Gen- 
der. This  distinction  is  of  importance  in  those  languages  alone  which  ad- 
mit a  varied  expression  of  gender  in  the  adjective;  but  where  there  is  no 
distinction  of  this  kind  found  in  the  adjective^  the  variation  of  the  gender  in 
the  substantive^  seems  of  comparatively  small  utility.  Hence  in  English 
it  is  reduced  to  the  natural  stateof  things,  and  restricted  to  the  pronouns. 
In  Chinese  therefore,  where,  as  in  English,  gender  is  wholly  excluded  from 
the  adjective,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  any  traces  of  this  distinction 
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made  by  any  change  in  the  substantive.  Yet  we  are  not  hence  to  suppose 
that  the  language  is  entirely  destitute  of  substantives  descriptive  of  the  gen- 
der. Such  are  found  therein  as  mark  the  distinction  of  gender  both  in  man 
and  beast.  * 

While  yi  yin  generally  denotes  a  Man,  ^^  fob  is  often  applied  to  a 
Woman ;  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  sentence,  wherein  Confucius,  af- 
ter observing  how  rare  a  thing  it  is  to  meet  with  genuine  ability,  exemplifies 
this  in  the  case  of  Woo-wang's  ten  counsellors,  by  whose  assistance  he  go- 
verned the  empire,  and  of  whom,  while  he  allows  that  dynasty  to  haveabound- 
ed  in  men  of  talents,  he  still  says,  that  amidst  these  t^n  ; 

jj»g  irr      -j^kyiu     Js^yin       ::^yea 
gf^y^e    J^yin       ^  yen      j^fjfoo 

"There  was  a  woman  indeed,  and  only  nine  meny     Lun-yu^  book  jv. 

In  this  sentence /od  is  prefixed  toym,  the  character  for  a  man,  in  order  to 
denote  a  woman. 

The  following  sent^Dce^  however,  taken  from  the  Ec-Aing,  esteemed  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Fwtking,  (their  classical  works  of  the  first  order,)  distin- 
guishes Man  and  Wo  man  by  the  characters,  -^4  nan  and  ~J^  nyii,  literal- 
,  ly  Male  and  Female;  and  applies  -y^foo  and  J(^f<^o,  to  express  Hus- 
band and  Wife,  which  last, /oo  indeed,  more  properly  exjpresses,  as  it  is  sel- 
dom if  ever  Applied  to  a  woman  not  yet  married.  In  the  third  volume,  the 
author  gives  us  his  ideas  relative  to  the  origin  and  formation  of  society ;  when 
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aftef  saying  that  heaven  and  earth  first  existed^  after  which  all  things  follow- 
ed ;  he  adds  that, 

^fob      :^y^^    ^yen     '^nan     ^  nj/u     P^y^u    "^  Yem 
^/^^     ^^^y^^    ^nj^     ^ye6     ^nan    ^  hyAu 

<<  Afterward  followed  male  and  female :  male  and  female  existingr^  then  followed 
husband  and  wife."    Ee-Kingy  vol.  lii. 

Distinct  terms  for  Father  and  Mother  occur  continually  in  the  charac- 
ters-^^ fob  and  "m^  mo6 ;  of  which  one  example  may  suffice;  it  contains 
a  fine  description  of  filial  feelings  respecting  the  age  of  parents.  The  phi- 
losopher, in  book  the  fourth  of  Lun-yu,  says, 

PTye^    ^he6      •  yih       JJ^pooh    ^P^nyen    '^/^Foo 

'f||kyA  .yih       ^Ijtsrih     ^chee    ;:^  pooh    -^  mod 

^|Jt8ah      J[^ye6      ^ye6      "gj^  kho      ;^  tehee 

'*  The  father  and  mother* s  years  the  son  cannot  but  realize,  now  with  joy,  now 
with  terror."  Luri't/u^  book  ii. 

Son  and  Daughter  are  in  certain  instances  designated  by  the  same  term. 
In  the  thirdbook  of  Xun-yu,  we  find  """^  Ui,  the  common  appellative  for  a 
•on,  applied  to  a  daughter  oo  the  following  occasion :  the  narrator  of  the 
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sage's  life^  adducing  an  instance  of  his  regard  for  oppressed  innocence  in  the 
case  of  Koong'tse-chang,  who  had  been  unjustly  imprisoned,  introduces  the 
sage  as  saying,  that  although  he  was  imprisoned^  it  was  not  for  his  crime; 
upon  which  he  himself  adds^ 

^  tehee  ^  ts'hefe  ^  ts6    ^[  khee  ^X  ^®^ 

<^  To  his  daughter  he  married  him."  Lun-yu^  book  iii. 

In  the  Lee^khee,  however,  the  largest  of  the  Five  King,  nan  and  nyu  are 
frequently  used  to  designate,  the  former  a  Son,  the  latter  a  Daughter.  Of 
this  the  following  quotation  from  that  ancient  directory  for  Chinese  man- 
ners, furnishes  an  example. 


t=t 


yen 


^  «yu       ^  yen 


Nan 


yr^  ngw&i  ,JtL  pooh     y^  nodi     \^\  po^h 

l^  A  io»  speaks  not  within,  a  daughter  speaks  not  without."        Lee-khecj  vol.  ii. 

But  in  conversation  the  appellative  -^^  tsi  is  often  added  to  both  nan  and 
nyu,  in  order  to  express  Son  and  Daughter ;  thus  nantsd  denotes  a  son, 
and  nyu'tse,  a  daughter,  which  nearly  agree  with  the  terms  male'child, 
female-child ;  tee,  in  this  connection,  being  equivalent  to  child.  Examples 
of  this  are  not  wanting  indeed  in  the  work  already  quoted,,  which  will  appear 
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from  the  following  sentence  occurring  in  the  same  section.  After  having 
prescribed  the  behaviour  proper  for  a  son  or  a  daughter  relative  to  speech^ 
the  author  goes  on  to  shew  ivhat  decency  requires  of  the  son  as  to  gesture 
and  behaviour^  when  within ;  and  of  the  daughter^  should  she  happen  at  any 
time  to  go  out. 


khee     vi^  pih  ^M  ise  ^Jj^  pooh     ^  ngooi     S^  Nan 

tjh  nayen    ^^  hoong       Hj  tchhyo5h  ^S  tehee    ]3^  po5h     ^p  tsi 
pee  P^  mun         ^  nyi,       \^  syab       ^^  ygh 


<^The  ^on  entering  withiD,  shoald  neither  laugh  nor  point;  the  daughier  going  ouITi 
must  have  a  vail  to  cover  her  fece/'  Jbid. 

In  this  sentence,  the  compound  phrase  nan-tse,  in  the  first  line  from  the 
right,  denotes  a  son ;  and  nyu-tse,  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines,  a  daughter. 

Another  instance  ofthese  two  compound  terms  being  thus  applied,  is  given 
m  the  closing  sentence  of  that  admonitory  paragraph/  which  goes  so  far  as 
to  point  out  on  which  side  the  son  and  the  daughter,  (or  a  man  and  woman 
in  general,)  should  walk,  when  they  both  happen  to  be  on  the  same  road. 

H^l  yeu       "XT*  nyu       |lp|  yen       ^^B  nan      ^gf  Tao 

;£u6     :jpw    ;?^,eA   ::^M    ^\o6 

^^  In  the  road  let  the  son  pass  on  the  right  side,  the  daughter  on  the  left."  Ibid. 
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To  express  the  difference  of  gender  in  Animals,  various  characters  are 
used  in  conversation  ;  ^s^^^^koong,  noble,  superior,  to  denote  the  male ;  and 
-Q;  moo,  mother,  to  denote  the  female ;  of  which  nyeu-koong,  a  bull,  nyeu- 
mo6,  a  cow,  are  instances.  But  the  use  of  koong  in  this  sense  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  conversation;  scarcely  an  instance  occurs  of  its  being 
^  used  to  denote  the  male  in  any  respectable  work.  The  character  tno6,  as 
denoting  the  female,  occurs  sometimes  in  respectable  works ;  but  not  often. 
The  character  J^^  ko6,^is  used  in  conversation  to  denote  the  male  of  certain 
beasts,  in  which  case  it  is  placed  after  the  substantive,  as  khyueifi-koi,  the 
male  of  a  dog;  nyeu-kod,  a  bull.  But  this  character  seems  confined  whol- 
ly to  conversation. 

In  their  best  works  the  characters  most  commonly  used  by  the  Chinese 
to  express  the  gender  of  Beasts,  are  ^j^fin,  to  distinguish  the  Female, 
and  4H^  myeu,  to  denote  the  Male.  Of  this  many  examples  may  be  found  in 
the  Shee-king,  a  collection  which  contains  the  most  ancient  specimens  of 
poetry  existing  in  the  Chinese  language.  In  the  first  volume,  an  instance 
occurs  wherein  mi/eu  is  prefixed  to  ma  the  character  for  a  horse,  in  order  to 
denote  the  male :  it  is  in  the  following  sentence,  in  which  the  Chinese  poet, 
celebrating  the  richer  and  liberality  of  Hee- koong,  the  sovereign  of  Loo, 
(whose  reign  formed  the  sixth  before  the  birth  of  Confucius^)  begins  his  poem 
by  praising  his  fine  stud  of  horses,  thus; 

]^  tehee    '^.  tsii       ^j^  myeu     J^  Kyoong 
^  yeu      J|gj  kyoong  ^  m&        Jg^  kyoong 
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<<  (His)  steeds,  fat  and  high-spirited,  sport  in  the  wide  champaign."  Sbee^kingy  vol  iv. 

In  this  sentence^  myeu  in  the  second  line  from  the  righf»  being  prefixed  to  md, 
the  generic  name  for  a  horse^  denotes  the  male. 

In  another  passage  of  the  Shce,  the  Female  is  described  by  adding  the  cha- 
racter p/ri,  already  mentioned,  to  the  character  lai,  a  general  name  for  a 
horse  of  high  stature  ;  but  which  by  having  the  term  ;9m  prefixed  thereto 
is  here  made  to  signify  a  mare.  I'he  instance  occurs  in  a  poem  written  in 
praise  of  Wun  koong,  the  sovereign  of  Wy,  who,  by  removing  his  court  to 
Ch^eU'kyeu,  another  part  of  the  province,  diffused  a  general  joy  among  the 
inhabitants  there.  On  this  occasion,  one  of  them  celebrated  his  magnifi- 
cence in  a  short  poem,  wherein  he  is  described  as  possessing, 

«  Oislately  mares  three  thousand."     Shee-Jcing,  vol.  i. 

In.this  sentence  pm,  the  second  character  from  the  right,  heing  added  to 
lai  tl>e  generarname  for  a  stately  horse,  signifies  a  mare. 

To  distinguish  the  male  and  female  of  Birds,  other  characters  are  often 
used  ;  the  character  jj^  fryoong-,  is  generally  used  to  denote  the  male,  and 
ijM  toe:  to  denote  the  female.  They  both  occur  in  the  following  question 
addressed  by  the  poet  to  certain  around  him,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Shee,  with  the  view  of  ridiculing  their  pretensions  to  extensive  knowledge. 
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hi/oong      ^>^  tehee   4jlJ  chee 


'^  Who  knows  the  97ta/e  and  female  of  the  raven  ?*'  Shee-kingj  vol.  iii. 

0/  Mtmber. 

Number  seems  more  necessary  to  a  language  than  gender ;  and  many  na- 
tions which  make  no  change  in  the  substantive  to  indicate  the  latter,  admit 
v?ithont  hesitation  those  variations  which  distinguish  the  former.  This  is  the 
case  even  in  the  English  language,  which,  while  it  excludes  from  the  noun 
itself-eyery  variation  expressive  of  gender,  has  few  substantives  which  do  not 
admit  the  change  necessary  to  distinguish  the  plural  number  from  the  singular. 
There  are  in  India,  however,  certain  languages  springing  from  the  Sung- 
skrit,  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  substantives,  and  indeed  all  of  the  neuter 
gender,  are  destitute  of  any  inflection  to  denote  number.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  Bengalee,  and  the  Orissa  languages ;  and,  in  a  certain  degree, 
with  the  Hindee. 

But  it  seems  reserved  for  theChinese  alone,  which  admits  no  change  what- 
ever in  the  substantive,  to  exclude  every  thing  relative  to  number  from  all  its 
nouns.  Yet  this  perhaps  is  not  so  far  distant  from  the  real  nature  of  things 
as  we  may  at  first  sight  imagine.  In  English  there  are  many  substantives 
which  by  their  very  nature  exclude  the  plural  number ;  and  if  we  consider 
many  others  as  constantly  expressing  a  collective  if  not  a  plural  idea,  when 
not  limited  by  some  other  word,  or  by  the  connexion  of  the  sentence,  we 
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shall  not  greatly  mistake ;  as,  without  such  addition,  many  English  substan- 
tives cannot  be  made  to  express  a  single  individual.  Why  is  the  article  a  or 
an  added  to  so  many  substantives  in  order  to  express  the  singular  number/ 
as,  a  man,  a  horse,  &c.  but  because  the  idea  of  a'single  individual  would  not 
otherwise  be  conveyed  by  the  term  ?*  If  we  extend  this-principle  to  the  ut- 
most degree  of  which  it  is  capable,  we  have  a  language  formed  on  the  prin* 
ciple  of  the  Chinese,  in  which  nearly  every  substantive  capable  of  suggest-* 
ing  a  plural  idea  may  be  supposed  to  do  so,  unless  restricted  by  the  con- 
nection, or  the  addition  of  another  character. 

The  following  examples  will  however  shew,  that  when  an  addition  ex- 
pressive of  number  is  made,  the  sense  is  sufficiently  clear  although  the  sub- 
stantive suffers  no  change.  In  book  iv.  of  Lun-yu,  Confucius  speaking  of 
Wun-wang  already  mentioned^  the  father  both  of  Woo-voang  who  found- 
ed the  Tchyeu  dynasty,  and  of  the  great  Tchyeu  whom  the  sage  professes 
to  have  taken  for  his  own  model,  extols  him  because  he  persevered  in  support- 
ing on  the  throne  the  last  prince  of  the  Shyang  dynasty,  notwithstanding  his 
evil  conduct;  when,  possessing  as  he  did,  the  affections  of  nearly  the  whole 
empire,  he  could  have  dethroned  the  weak  tyrant  with  ease.  In  praising 
this  faithful  minister  he  thus  describes  the  extent  of  his  power  ; 

♦  la  most  of  the  dialects  derived  from  the  SaDgskrit  which  admit  a  vanation  toexpreu  Nomber,  this  ▼aria, 
tioo  is  omitted  when  aoumeral  ia  used ,  or  an  adjective  sigDifyiog  many.  Thus  in  Bengalee  "  Manoota'*  the  tingolar 
nomber  for  a  man,  is  united  to  a  nnmeral  without  any  alteration;  as, "  Dut  manoota,"  ten  men;  ♦•  unek  manooia^*' 
many  men :  the  addition  of  the  variation  expressive  of  namber  beuig  deemed  quite  inperflaons  when  the  Amn- 
ber  is  thus  determined  by  a  numeral. 
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san 


<<  Of  (Ar^epar/5  of  the  empire  he  really  possessed  two,'^  Lun-^yu,  book  iv. 

Here  the  numeral  san,  three,  the  first  character  in  the  first  line  on  the  right 
hand,  renders  plural  the  substantive /zoun,  part,  nilhout  any  changjB  in  the 
substantive  itself. 

Another  example  may  be  selected  from  the  same  book.  Confucius,  in  the 
course  of  his  voluntary  exile  from  his  own  country,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  coming  into  the  province  of  Ts'hee,  heard  the  mu^ic,  (or  musical  piece) 
termed  shyao,  invented  by  the  emperor  Shun,  the  adopted  son  and  succes- 
sor of  the  great  Yao,  which  is  described  by  the  Chinese  writers  as  peculi- 
arly, suited  to  raise  in  the  mind  grand  and  noble  ideas.  The  impression  it 
made  on  the  sage's  mirid,  his  disciple  describes  thus  ; 

B^  wy     ^P  chee        Ef  t/uih      ^^  shao        ^^  Ts'hee      ^f^  Tsee 
P^  yooh     \^^  pooh     ■ ^  san  ^M  wun        Xf^  tsai 

*'  Tsecj  being  in  the  province  of  Ts'hee^  heard  the  Shao  ;  nor  for  three  months  did 
he  know  the  taste  of  his  meat.^'     Lun^i/Uy  book  iii. 

In  this  sentence,  the  numeral  san,  three,  in  the  third  line,  added  to  t/u^h, 
mouthy  causes  it  to  be  understood  in  the  plural  number. 
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In  the  two  instances  already  given,  we  find  a  numeral  applied  to  neuter 
nouns;  but  in  another  passage  occurring  in  the  same  book,  we  find  the  nu« 
merals  applied  to  a  substantive  of  the  masculine  gender.  The  passage  relates 
to  Shun  just  mentioned,  and  thus  particularizes  the  number  of  his  chief  mi- 
nisters, one  of  whom,  £e,  on  account  of  his  virtues,  was  afterwards  elevat- 
ed t6  the  imperial  dignity  :* 

^j^  ched  ^t'hyen    Js^t/in      g  shun    ^  Shun 

^^  Shun  had  for  ministers^re  men  ;  and  the  earth,  (the  empire,)  was  wisely  regula- 
ted."   Lun-^yu,  book  iii. 

In  this  passage  the  numeral  ngo6y  five,  in  the  second  line  from  the  right, 
being  prefixed  to  thesubstamtive^fn,  roan,  renders  it  plural. 

An  instance  occurs  in  the  same  book  in  which  the  substantive  j^tn,  man^ 
is  rendered  plural  by  the  connection:  Tse-koong,  a  disciple  who  accompani- 
ed the  sage  in  his  travels,  when  in  the  province  of  Wj/,  felt  a  desire  to  know 
his  master's  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the. reigning  prince,  who,  expelled 
by  his  father,  had  returned  after  his  death  and  taken  possession  of  the 
throne.  To  obtain  this,  he  puts  to  him  a  question  respecting  Ptih^yee 
and  Shodh  ts'hee,  two  worthies,  the  sons  of  a  petty  sovereign  of  a  province, 
who  lived  about  six  hundred  years  before  Confucius,  and  whose  father  pre- 
ferring the  youngest  of  these  brothers  to  the  eldest,   he  willingly  complied 

•  AccordiDc  to  Da  Halde,  £e,  (be  founder  of  (he  Hjfa  dynasty,  was  raited  to  (he  throne,  AfU€  CA.  201S* 
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if?ith  hig  parent's  will,  and  left  the  province,  that  his  younger  brother  might 
aucceed  to  the  throne.  The  younger,  ShoOh4s'hee,  however,  on  his  father's 
death,  went  after  his  brother,  and  surrendered  the  kingdom  to  him;  but 
Puh'ee  refused  to  disobey  his  deceased  father's  command :  upon  which  the 
younger,  refusing  ta  invade  the  rights  of  his  elder  brother,  remained  with 
him  in  exile.*    Respecting  these  he  asks, 

J^yek     ^hho     :|5fShooh      /f6  Pah 
^yin       ^ts'hee       ^  ee 

<*  PttA-feand  Shooh-Uhee^  what  kind  of  men  were  they?"     LUn-j/Uy  b.  iv. 

Hereyin,  man,  becomes  plural,  through  its  connection  with  the  antecedent 
substantives,  Puk-ee  and  Shodh-tskee. 

Another  mode  of  rendering  a  character  plural,  is  that  of  affixing  there- 
to, a  term  denoting  multitude.  The  character  h^  tran,  which  originally 
means  ten  thousand;  but  which  is  also  used  to  denote  all,  constantly  adds 
to  a  substantive  n  plural  idea,  of  which  many  examples  otcur  in  the  Ee-king. 
One  may  be  selected  from  the  third  volume,  where  the  writer,  speaking  of  the 

*  These  two  worthies  nre  said  by  Chyu^hee^  io  his  comment  od  Confucias,  to  have  been  alive  at  the  period  o~f 
Woowang^t  a^ceDdini;  the  throne  (Ante  Chr.  1190 })  and  that  detesting  him  for  having  dethroned  bU  nominal  so* 
vereign  7cA^cti,tboagh  a  tyrant,  they  withdrew  into  the  mountains,  and  were  never  heard  of  more.  The  similarity 
which  the  story  of  theeetwo  brothers  bears  to  that  of  Ramaand  Bharuta  in  the  Ramayanif,  seetned  so  striking,  that 
J  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  precise  period  In  which  the  Chinse  place  these  two  princes.  It  is  evident 
that  ronfucius,  who  lived  about  six  centuries  after  them,  esteemed  Ihem  real  personages.  Quere,  Did  their  story 
give  bi  rth  to  that  of  Rama,  or  the  latter  to  theirs  ?  Or  are  these  two  incidents  similar,  but  totally  indepeodent  of 
each  olher  ? 
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first  emperor  Pao-khee,  (the  celebrated  Fo-hi,)  describes  the  labour  he  un« 
derwent  in  obgerving  the  beavens^  the  earth,  the  form  and  colour  5f  birds 
andbeasts>  that  he  might  form  the  eight  kwa,  (which  are  nothing  more  than 
the  three  broken  tines  placed  in  eigbt  different  positions :)  this,  according  to 
the  writer,  he  did, 

j]^  ts'hing    ^  tehee    ^  wooh    ^  yvkn     ^g  looi       PI  Ye<  . 

<'To  describe  the  peculiar  nature  o{ all  things. ^^  Ee-kingy  book  iii. 

In  this  sentence  tcan,  all,  (literally  ten  thousand,)  the  fourth  character  from 
4he  right  band,  being  united  with  the  character  wooh,  thing,  renders  it 
pluraL 

Ah  instance  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in  the  second  volume  of  this  anci< 
ent  work,  in  which  the  writer  gives  us  his  idea  relative  to  the  production  of 
all  things,  in  the  following  words, 

^^hwa     iMw&n     J^  kin    ^  T'hycn 
>^8ing     ^woohjjjjirr       J^  tec 

**  Heaven  and  earth  co-operated,  and  all  things  were  produced/** 

Ee^khsg^  vol.  ii. 

•  This  RTDteDce  ii  qaoted  partly  for  (be  snke  of  the  doctrine  it  fontaiin  relative  to  the  origin  of  all  tbingi. 
Whatever  this  be,  it  is  certainly  as  old  as  Confucius,  if  not  much  older  $  as  he  collected  tliis  ancient  and  al»- 
fMruse  Work,  and  added  thereto  a  copious  commeniary.       The  probability  is,  that  by  i^Mgen^  benveny  Is  bere 

fib  meaat 
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In  this  example.   Wan,  in  the  third  perpendicular  line  from  the  rights  ig 
ag^in  found  united  with  wodh,  thing,  which  it  then  renders  plural. 

There  are  several  other  characters  used  to  convey  an  idea  of  nultitude; 
such  are  ^j^  tchodng,  many,  all ;  g§  tchyia,  divers,  many,  all;^^p  ting^ 
a  multitude  ;  and^^^ae,  all.  The  character  ^T/ioan,  is  also  often  used 
to  convey  a  collective  idea.  Tchodng,  tchyia,  and  fvoan,  cotostatitly  precede 
the  substantive,  if  it  be  added  ;  but  with  these,  the  substantive  is  generally 
omitted  in  their  most  esteemed  works.  The  two  latter,  fingand  kyai, 
constantly  follow  the  substantive :  ting^  however,  is  chiefly  used  to  form  the 
plufal  of  pronouns ;  as  ngoting,  we ;  nee- ting,  ye ;  of  which  more  under 
the  head  of  Pronouns.  Of  the  tise  of  ktfai  the  following  example  occurs 
in  the  second  volume  of  Mung,  where  that  philosopher  repeating  a  con- 
versation which  formerly  took  place  between  Seema-vyeu  and  T^eJiya, 
two  disciples  of  Confucius,  introduces  the  former  lamenting  his  desolate 
state  as  having  no  brothers^  in  the  following  words, 

^  tooh    ^  tc«,     :^  y6a        Js^  Tm 
t  ^^^    ^  °S^     'vSL  ^y^^^i  ^  ^^^ 

meftnt  j^m^«  the  efficieot  and  aperafive  principle  described  io  (he  Chinese  Dictionaries,  and  that  by  f  Ut,  the 
.  earth,  is  meant  the  inferior  principle,  or  in  other  words,  nuUter  i  and  if  this  be  correct,  the  doctrine  of  tiro 
print!  pies,  matter  and  spirit,  was  earl>'  in  China  as  well  as  in  India  s  whence  it  is  possible,  that  the  doccriDe 
of  Confucius  himself,  did  not,  at  bottom,  differ  so  widely  from  (hat  of  (he  Vedas,  and  of  the'ancieal  Ct^eek 
philosophers,  relative  to  matter  and  spirit  belof  the  two  flnt  principles,  as  from  his  revereace  for  heaven  wtt 
might  be  led  to  Imagine. 
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^  Hen,  all,  have  brothers ;  I  alooe  have  none.*'    Mungy  vol.  ii. 

Here  kyai  in  the  first  line  to  the  rights  following  yin,  man,  cangea  it  to  be 
understood  in  the  phirai  number. 

The  answer  of  Tse-hya  contains  an  example  of  kyai  used  alone,  f^  If/' 
says  he,  ''the  superior  man,  in  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  manifest,  all 
that  regard  and  esteem  for  them  which  his  character  implies/*  he  will  have 
no  cause  to  lament  his  being  without  relatives ;  for,  adds  he, 

^ie€       ^k,ai       ^  tehee      ^  Sec 
Jj^  yei      ^  hjoong  p^  no6i      ^^  hit 

«  Within  the  font  seas,  all  will  be  his  brothers."    Ibid. 

From  these  examples,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  Chinese  charac- 
ters undergo  no  change  in  order  to  denote  number ;  but  that  this  is  either 
expressed  by  certain  characters  added,  or  sufficiently  implied  in  the  connec« 
tion.  That  this  is  consistent  with  perspicuity,  however,  we  have  sufficient 
proof  in  our  own  language,  in  such  sentences  as  these,  ''If  a  man  have  a 
hundred  aheep,  and  one  of  them  be  gone  astray;  doth  he  not  aedk  that  atte 
^  Mheep/'  &c. 
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0/  Case. 

Deficient  however  as  the  Chinese  language  may  seem  in  Gender  and 
Number,  it  is  not  so  as  it  regards  Case.  To  point  out  the  relation  \vhicb 
one  substantive  bears  to  another,  or  the  precise  mode  in  which  an  action  is 
connected  with  the  object  it  affects,  seems  so  important,  that  it  is  difiBcuU 
to  conceive  how  a  language  could  exist  virithout  this  being  done  in  some 
degree..  In  certain  languages  furnished  with  a  copious  grammatical  appar* 
atus,  this  indeed  is  done  in  a  double  way„by  varying  (he  termination,  and  by 
the  use  of  prepositions,  which  mode  the  Greek  language  adopts  to  a  consider- 
able  extent.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  of  course  incompatible  with  the 
Chinese  language  ;  but  in  Prepositive  characters  to  designate  the  various 
cases,  the  Chinese  are  by  no  means  deficient ;  on  the  contrary  they  have  a 
sufficient  variety  to  express,  not  merely  the  cases  generally  found  in  Euro- 
pean grammars,  but  also  the  Instrumental  and  the  Locative  of  the  Stings- 
krit  As  the  due  application  of  these  constitutes  a  principal  part  of  what 
may  be  strictly  termed,  the  grammar  of  the  Chinese  language,  it  will  be 
worth  the  labour  to  examine  the  force  and  meaning  of  these  characters  witU 
some  degree  of  minuteness. 

The  Nominative  and  the  Accusative  cases  require  no  preposition.  They 
are  merely  the  characters  in  their  natural  state,  as  examples  will  sufficiently 
shew.  Examples  of  the  Nominative  indeed  are  innumerable ;  antl  whether  it 
consist  of  the  name  of  a  person,  of  a  pronoun,  or  a  common  substantive,  it  is 
equaUy  destitute  of  any  addition.    The  following  sentence  furnishes  an  ex- 
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ample  of  both  a  proper  name,  and  a  pronoun  Qsed  in  the  nominative  case. 
It  is  selected  from  the  third  book  of  Lun-yu^  and  contains  a  question  put 
to  the  sage's  disciples  by  ^gaikoong,  the  sovereign  of  Loo. 


^had    ^l^shyodh   f^te6        ^koong  _ 

^  Ngai'koong  enquired  of  the  sage's  disciptes ;   fFho  (among  you)  corclially  loves^ 
learning  V*  Lun-yu^  book  iiu  « 

Here  Ngai-kpong,  in  the  first  Tine  from  the  rights  forms  the  nominative  case 
without  any  additional  character :  the  pronoun  shyooh,  who }  in  the  third 
line^  is  also  in  the  nominative. 

Another  example  t)f  a  pronoun  as  the  nominative  ^ill  be  still  more  satis* 
IGiiCtory.  In  book  the  fourth  of  the  same  work,  Confucius  by  way  of  reply  to 
certain  who  wished  covertly  to  excuse  their  own  negligence^  while  they  pro* 
fessed  to  extol  the  sage's  wonderful  capacity  as  derived  from  nature,  gives 
them  to  understand  that  what  knowledge  he  had  attained^  was  the  effect  of 
diligent  study,  in  the  following  sentence ; 

^tchjto^chee     ^sing      ^Ngi 
;^ tehee     j^  irr         ^fy 
.^^  I  aia-Qot  pne  bom  with  knowledge/'  Lun^t/u^  book  iv» 
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Is  in  this  sentence  the  pronoun  ng6,  the  first  character  on  the  right,  is  the 
nominative  case  to  the  verb  $ing,  born.  , 

Eitamples  of  common  substantives  as  used  in  the  nominative  are  so  fre- 
quent, that  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  obtrude  on  the  reader's  patience  by 
giving  any  example.      Several  indeed  may  be  found  in  the  sentences  which    , 
have  been  already  adduced.     In  that  given  page  198,  several  examples 
of  the  nominative  occur ;   as  '' had  yin  tckyea/*  he  who  loves  virtue'^  "  od 
podhyintchyia/'  he  who  hates  vice.  Should  any  one  suppose  that  the  tchyea 
which  closes  the  sentence,  is  an  appendage  to  the  nominative  case,   he 
may  easily  convince  himself  that  it  is  not  peculiar  thereto,   by   observing, 
that  in  the  same  sentence,  "  po^hyin  tchyda/'  vice,  which  id  the  accusative 
case,  governed  by  the  verb  sceJ,  there  rendered  "  suffers,"  contaifis  the  tchyia 
as  well  as  these  nominative  cases. 

The  Genitive. — ^The  Chinese  express  the  Genitive  case  in  two  ways:  ei- 
ther by  the  insertion  of  a  character  between  that  intended  to  be  uuderstood 
in  the  genitive,  and  that  proceeding  therefrom  or  connected  therewith ;  or    ' 
merely  by  the  juxta-position  of  the  two  substantives,  the  former  of  them  be- 
ing still  understood  to  be  in  the  genitive.      Relative  to  the  first  of  these  me* 

,  thods,  the  character  most  commonly  used  in  the  standard  works  of  the  Chinese 
to  denote  the  genitive  case,  is  '^^  tehee.  It  is  singular,  that  this  character 
IS  in  use  as  a  verb  signifying  *'  to  proceed,  or  go  fortkV'  and  that  there  are  al- 

^  so  several  other  offices  which  it  sustains ;  among  which  is  that>of  denoting 
the  relative,  between  which  indeed  and  the  genitive,  there  is  a  Considera- 
ble degree  of  affinity  in  the  eastern  languages.      Throughout  this  variety 
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of  meanings  however,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  trace  the  leading  idea  of  the 
verb  "  to  proceed/'  Of  case  simply  considered^  v?e  shall  find  as  we  advance, 
that  the  Chinese  have  scarcely  ever  had  any  idea ;  but  that  connection 
between  one  part  of  speech  and  another,  which  is  expressed  in  the  alpha- 
betic  languages  by  particles  and  terminations,  necessarily  existing  in 
the  Chinese  language,  they  have  expressed  them,  not  by  p^ticles  appro- 
priated solely  to  this  purpose,  but  by  characters  now  actually  used  to  ex- 
press other  ideas.  Hence  this  character  which  signifies  '^  to  proceed  or  go 
forth,"  is  also  used  to  denote  the  genitive  case. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  this  character  in  forming  the  genitive  case,  are 
almost  innumerable ;  one  may  be  quoted  from  the  first  book  of  Lun-^u,  in 
which  the  sage  extolling  gentleness  and  benignity,  says,  that  these  formed 
the  glory  of,  ' 

^^lao     '^J^tchee    ^^  wan;;    [^I^Sjeu 

,  <<^  ■      The  first  emperors'  way.**     Lun^yu^  book  L 


Here  ichee,  the.  third  character  from  the  right,  marks  that  connection  be- 
tween fa^,  way,  and  '"sinwang/"  the  first  emperors,  which  in  the  languages 
of  the  West,  would  be  expressed  either  by  a  genitive  termination,  or  by  soma 
particle* 

Another  is  found  in  that  well-knovm  sentence  in  Lun-yu,  wherein  a  dtti 
tiful  son  is  characterized  by  his  not  swerving  for  three  years,  froB,    ' 
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^^tao     ^^  tehee    ^^  foo 

** Hi8  frther's  way,"  Ibid. 

In  this  short  sentence,  tcAee,  the  middle  character,  evidently  performs  that 
•office,  which  in  Janguages  formed  on  the  alphabetic  plan,  is  performed  by 
4he  genitive  case. 

While  however  the  use  of  the  character  tehee,  as  marking  the  genitive. 
Is  almost  universal  in  the  standard  works  of  the  Chinese  ;  by  a  singular  ca- 
price in  the  Chinese  language,  it  is  almost  wholly  excluded  from  conversati- 
on; and  the  character  H^  tih,  which  originally  means  bright,  clear,  evident^ 
true,  and  also  denotes  a  mark  for  an  arrow,  is  now  Constantly  employed  to 
express  among  other  things  that  connection  between  two  substantives, 
which  other  languages  express  by  the  genitive  or  possessive  case.  In 
this  application  of  it,  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  sentence,  is  precisely  that 
of  the  genitive  character  tehee,  already  described  ;  that  is,  it  immediately 
follows  the  substantive  intended  to  be  understood  in  the  genitive ;  M^ein-tlk 
%i,  ''  the  heart's  operations."  But  although  so  frequently  used  in  conver- 
sation, it  has  never  found  admission  as  a  genitive  particle^  into  their  most 
respectable  works  :  no  instance  occurs  of  its  being  thus  used  by  Confucius^ 
nor  by  the  more  ancient  Chinese  writers.  In  some  of  their  lighter  work# 
it  is  however  admitted :  the  example  just  given  is  taken  from  a  Litul  of  no- 
^el  in  the  Chinese  language,  now  lying  by  the  author. 

.  %  In  certain  xases  the  character  which  expresses  the  genitive  is  onitted^ 
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and  the  genitive  is  expressed  merely  by  the  juxta^ position  of  the  two  snb» 
ttantives,  the  former^  according  to  the  general  usage  of  the  Indian  Ian* 
gnages^  being  understood  to  form  the  genitive  case.  This  omission  of  the 
connecting  particles,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Chinese  ;  it  equally  be- 
longs to  the  Sungskrit  language,  which  inclndes  this  peculiarity,  (the  omis- 
sion of  the  genitive  termination),  in  one  of  the  rules  for  compound  words* 
The  likeness  indeed  between  the  constriuilion  of  the  Chinese  language,  and 
that  of  the  Sungskrit,  does  not  so  properly  belong  to  this  place,  as  to  syntax, 
which  has  the  construction  of  the  language  for  its  immediate  object ;  but  if 
duly  compared,  the  two  languages  would  be  found  to  possess  in  many  in- 
stances a  similarity  of  construction  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  two  languages 
so  different  in  their  nature. 

An  instance  of  this  omission  of  the  genitive  particle  occurs  in  the  fourth 
book  of  Mung,  where  that  philosopher  lays  open  to  those  with  whom  be  was 
conversing,  the  chief  cause  of  men's  not  making  jg^reater  advances  in  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  in  these  words  ; 

Js^yln      ^had        ^g^hwan    ^  Yin 

1^*^    "^^y    ^*^^'  :;S*^*«« 

"  Men's  great  concern  is,  to  be  esteemed  teachers  ofmen.*^     Mungy  vol.  ii. 

In  this  sentence,  the  genitive  particle  is  omitted  between ^m  and  se,  the 
two  last  characters  to  the  left ;  and  that  phrase  might  hence  be  literally  ren- 
dered, ''men- teachers." 

c  c 
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Another  instance  occurs  in  book  the  second  of  Lun-yu,  where  Conlfu- 
cius^  comparing  Ee,  the  founder  of  the  Ht/a  dynasty^  and  his  immedrate  suc- 
cessors, with  his  descendants,  who,  after  losing  the  empire,  were  still  suffered 
by  the  emperor  Thang,  the  founder  of  the  succeeding  dynasty,  to  retain  the 
province  of  JTee,  says,  that  the  former  furnished  suiTcient  materials  for  a 
full  account  of  their  polity  ;  but  that  the  latter  were  so  deficient  both  in  wise 
measures,  and  in  good  men^  that  their  reigns  exhibited  a  complete  blank. 
In  this  comparison  the  following  sentence  occurs  : 


yen         i^^  ngoo        ^^^  Hya 


"^  tcbee      M&  nun         -Sj*  lei 


^tcbee      fjg;nun        Jf 


'S 


"  The  polity  of  the  Hya  dynasty  I  can  fully  describe.  "  Lun-yUy  book  ii. 

In  this  sentence,  the  geaitiye  particle  is  omitted  between  the  two  substan- 
tives, Hya  and  lee,  in  the  first  line  from  the  right. 

A  third  instance  occurs  in  the  sentence  given  page  212,  under  the  h^ad 
of  Number,  which  describes  Confucius 'as  so  delighted  with  the  mulic  of 
the  emperor  Shun,  as  to  be  for  three  months  insensible  of  the  taste  of  his 
nieat.  The  two  last  characters  in  that  sentencc,\yo^A  wy,  '^  the  taste  of  his 
meat,"  furnish  an  example  of  this  omission  of  the  genitive  particle  between 
the  two  substantives  ^o^A,  meat,  and  yoy,  taste. 

'  Relative  to  this  omission  of  the  genitive  particle,  as  it  is  perfectljt  con- 
sistent with  the  genius  of  the  language,   its  use  will  be  found  to  depend 
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much  on  the  taste  of  the  writer :  such  as  study  conciseness  in  a  high  degree, 
will  be  found  to  adopt  it  more  frequently^  while  those  who  prefer  a  more 
copious  style^  will  have  fewer  examples  of  this  omission.  By  good  writers 
of  the  former  class  however,  we  seldom  (ind  it  admitted  at  the  expense  of 
perspicuity. 

The  Datvoe.  It  admits  of  doubt  perhaps,  whether  there  be  any  charac- 
ter  in  use  among  the  Chinese  which  marls  the  Dative  case  in  its  genu- 
ine and  proper  sense.  They  almost  constantly  construct  verbs  of  giving, 
without  admitting  a  prepositive  character  to  mark  the  person  receiving.  Of 
this  construction,  three  examples  occur  in  the  following  sentence.  The 
Chinese  sage,  having  sent  Tse-hwa,  one  of  his  disciples,  into  the  province 
of  Ts'hee,  one  of  his  fellow  disciples  asked  rice  of  the  sage  for  the  absent 
disciple's  mother,  who  does  not  appear,  however,  to  hare  been  in  circum- 
stances of  pressing  need.     In  reply  to  his  request,  the  sage  says, 

^^fo6      ^^  tehee     "^t  Yu 

*^  Give  her  a  foo."    Lun-yu^  book  iii. 

Here  tehee,  the  second  character  from  the  right,  sustains  the  place  of  a  pro- 
noun denoting  the  person  receiving ;  but  it  has  no  prepositive  character  to 
mark  the  dative  case. 

Ten  tse  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this  grant  of  his  master's,  repeated 
his  request;  upon  which  the  sage  added, 

c  c  3 
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<*  Give  her  an  eii."  /iW. 

In  this  dause  too^  tehee,  the  middle  character^  represents  the  person  to  whom, 
the  thing  was  to  be  given  ;  but  it  is  preceded  by  no  prepositive  character. 

This  disciple,  still  dissatisfied  with  the  sage's  grant,  gave  ber  from  bki 
master's  stores,  a  quantity  far  exceeding  the  sage's  last  otder ;  one  author 
says,  somewhat  more  than  six  times  that  quantity ;  but  another,  fifty  times 
%M  much  as  the  sage  ordered,  which  is  described  in  these  words : 

J^  ping  ^  8o5h    ^  y(i      1^  Yen 
-/l   woo     ^]p^  tehee  --jp*  tse 

•«  Yen^tse  gave  her  of  rice  five  ping.^''*  Jbid, 

Thus,  in  this  sentence,  a  verb  of  giving  occurs  thrice,  and  in  neither  instance 
is  there  any  prepositive  character  used  to  mark  the  Dative,  or  the  nouii  which 
designates  the  person  receiving. 

Another  instance  of  this  construction  occurs  almost  in  the  same  page,  in 

•  The  qoaotity  the  iage  ordered  to  be  giTeo  was  an  eu  or  sixteen  i^eu,  (in  the  whole  nearlj  9001b).  The  pt'v 
of  which  Yen-ite  fi^ve  her  five,  contained,  as  one  writer  sayi,  20  lyM,  but  according  to  another,  160  tyeu.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  rormcr  of  (bene,  iberefore,  the  quantity  giTcn  by  this  disciple  wai  a  haadrcd  ljr«ti  imtcad  of  fif- 
teen ;  but  if  the  latter  be  belieted,  it  amounted  to  eight  hundred  tjftu* 
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whieh  those  receiving;  are  denoted  by  a  substantive,  and  hot  by  a  pronoun^ 
but  trith  nothing  different  in  the  construction.  When  the  sage  was  at  the 
he^d  of  affairs  in  his  native  province,  Loo,  he  appointed  Yuentse,  one  of 
his  disciples,  to  the  care  of  a  certain  district,  the  salary  attached  to  which 
was  900  measures  of  rice.  The  precise  quantity  of  each  measure  the  relator 
ifyti  hot  ascertain ;  but  this  quantity  Yuen-tse  felt  unwilling  to  receive : 
upon  which  his  master  persuading  him  thereto,  advises  him,  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  in  case  he  did  not  need  it  himself^  to  bestow  it  on  the  necessit- 
•us  around  him, 

"—Give  it  (to)  thy  hamktsy  and  viUagety  thy  cities^  and  towns  /"    Lun-tfu^  book  iii. 

In  this  sentence  there  are  four  substantives,  which  on  the  principle  that  a 
terb  of  giying  requires  the  dative  Case,  should  be  considered  as  Dative ;  but 
tbey  have  no  prepositive  character  prefixed  to  them  for  the  sake  of  marking 
the  dative. 

In  characters  however  which  answer  to  the  English  prepositions  to,  tO' 
ward,  or  into;  to  in  signifying  motion,  in  Latin  ;  and  to  n§  in  Greek,  the 
Chinese  are  by  no  means  deficient:  nor  indeed  in  those  which  supply  the 
place  of  the  preposition /or.  These  last,  as  they  approach  most  nearly  to 
the  Dative,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  consider  first. 
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The  character >^^  tdi  which  generally  denotes  "  to  succeed,  to.come  in 
tiie  room  of  another/'  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  the  ^ireposition 
for;  but  in  this  case,  it  is/or  as  equivalent  to,  ''  instead  of/'  rather  than /or 
"  on  account  of/' 

An  instance  occurs  in  the  second  volume  of  Mung  wherein  it  has  nearly 
the  force  of  the  preposition  for,  as  denoting  '*  instead  of/'  That  philosopher 
conversing  with  a  friend  about  the  different  ranks  of  men  in  the  state,  ad- 
mits that  a  man  from  among  the  common  peotple  may  fill  the  oflGce  of  & 
magistrate;  in  which  qase,  he  adds  ; 

^king    -^tai       J^chooh 

"  The  public  salary  will  be  sufficient  to  serve  for  (or  instead  of)  his  labour." 

Mung  J  vol.  ii. 

In  this  sentence,  while  tai  the  fourth  character  from  the  right,  may  easily 
be  rendered/or  or  instead  of;  the  idea  of  the  verb  is  evidently  still  retain* 
ed:  it  denotes /or  as  implying  ''  succession,  or  coming  in  the  room  of,"  ra- 
ther than  '^for  him,"  or  ''on  his  account." 

Another  instance  may  be  selected  from  the  Shyu-king,  wherein  the  em- 
peror WoO'ting,  the  nineteenth  of  the  Shyang  dynasty,  in  an  address  to  the 
people,  after  mentioning  his  anxious  fear  lest  virtue  should  not  flourii^h  as 
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informerdayS;  says,  relative  to  Foo-«A^u,  an  ableand  virtuous  minister,  whom 
he  esteemed  a  peculiar  gift  of  heaven  for  the  instruction  of  his  people, 

^yen  ^  yu        -f^  <«'*        ^  Khee 

"He/or  me  shall  instruct  (you)'."  Skt/u-king,  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence  too,  tai,  the  second  character  from  the  right,  implies/or  a* 
denoting  "  instead  of." 

The  character  S  t'hei  also,  which  means  to  quit,  to  give  up,  to  stop, 
&c.  is  often  used  in  conversation  to  express/or,  as  denoting  "instead of ;'\ 
as  in  sentences  of  this  kind :  ngo  t'hei  nee  tso  se,  "  I'll  do  basiness  instead  of 
you."  But  of  this  character  as  occurring  in  this  sense,  few  instances  are  to  be 
found  in  their  best  works. 

The  principal  character  which  performs  the  office  of  the  preposition 
.  /or,  as  denoting  "  on  account  of,"  is  the  verb  ^«y,"  to  be."  Singular 
as  this  may  seem,  this  sense  is  by  no  means  wholly  foreign  to  that  of  this 
verb  in  the  infinitive  mood.  Of  this  use  of  the  verb  icy,  an  instance  occurs 
in  the  example  just  quoted,  where  one  of  the  sage's  disqiples  having  been 
sent  into  a  neighbouring  province,  his  fellow  disciple.  Yen-tse  asked  of  the 
sage  «ome  rice,  ' 

«•  F(yr  his  mQther."   Lun-yu. 
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III  this  sentence  wy  the  first  character  to  the  ri^ht,.bas  evidently  the  sense 
of  ihe  preposition  for,  as  used  to  signify,  "on  account  of." 

A  second  example  may  be  quoted  from  book  the  second,  where  a  man- 
darine who  greatly  admired  Confucius,  cheering  his  disciples  in  the  then 
low  slate  of  things,  says  to  them, 

yT^modh      Hp'tse       PI  J®©      ^!^  t'hyen 
^^  ^"^^       ^foo      ^chyang 


^^  Heaven  is  about  to  employ  your  master  ybr  a  public  monitor.''       ^  - 

Here  the  character  try,  in  the  fourth  line  from  the  right,  may  easily  be  render- 
ed ''for'*  or ''  for  the  sake  of  being ;"  it  would  indeed,  almost  admit  of  being 
exchanged  for  the  present  tense  of  the  infinitive  ''to  be,"  without  injuring 
the  passage :  so  nearly  does  this  application  of  the  character  wy  approximate 
to  its  proper  meaning  as  a  verb. 

An  example  occurs  in  book  the  third,  however,  which  almost  totally  ex- 
cludes its  being  rendered  by  the  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  while  it  admits 
of  its  being  rendered  by  the  preposition /br,  without  the  least  violence.  Kvoy^ 
see,  who  had  usurped  the  rule  in  the  sage's  native  province  Loo,  wished  to 
place  Mintse-fcyen,  over  the  district  of  Pec;  but  he,  refusing  the  appoint- 
ment, says  to  the  messenger  who  brought  him  the  newb  of  his  promotion. 
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>h7  (it.)  3J>^.  me  ^^  Kindly 


rcAise  y^t  ^or 


<^  Kindly,/ar  me  refuse  the  honor."  L««-^fi,  Jbook  lii. 

Here  the  preposition /or  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  characteriiy,  much 
more  clearly  than  the  infinitive  mood  of  the  verb  (o  be,  could  possibly  do- 
This  character  therefore,  while  generally  used  in  the  sense  of  that  verb,  has 
by  degrees  acquired  a  meaning  and  application,  sometimes  indeed  compa* 
tible.with  it ;  but  in  other  instances^  far  better  expressed  by  the  preposi- 
tion for. 

The  characters  which  answer  to  the  preposition  io,  or  toward,  as  descrip- 
tive of  motion  toward  a  place  or  thing,  are  chiefly  three,  "jbO^  yu,  ^g^  tchyu, 
and  ^^  Aoo.  The  first  of  these,  yu,  (or— p^  which  has  the  same  pame  and 
signification,)  is  most  frequently  used  in  their  standard  works;  and  it  has 
this  peculiarity  beyond  most  of  the  Chinese  prepositive  characters,  that  it 
is  seldom  used  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  preposition.  Still  however  j/u 
scarcely  ever  follows  verbs  of  giving ;  it  seems  to  delight  in  verbs  of  mo- 
tion. The  following  sentences  shew  in  what  manner  it  is  applied.  -Con- 
fucius in  the  fourth  book  of  Lun-yUj  describes  a  man  of  little  mind  as 
beings 
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:!)".«.       W^       n 


FwAng 
Attached 


"  Attached  to  profit." Lun-yu^  book  ii. 

The  sage  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  third  book  of  the  same  work,  charac- 
terizes the  superior  man,  (under  which  term  he  always  includes  virtue),  as 
being,  among  other  things, 

JHf    (his)  word.        //^  to  IJRJ-  Attentive 

"  Attentive  to  his  word."    Lun-yu^  book  i. 

In  these  sentences,  yii,  though  rendered  by  the  preposition  to,  is  far 
from  having  a  dative  meaning.  The  idea  generally  conveyed  by  this  cha- 
racter is,  that  of  motion  towards  a  place  or  thing,  either  in  progression,  or 
as  completed.  It  will  howeveradmit  of  being  rendered  by  various  prepositi- 
ons :  as  in  English  we  occasionally  use  the  prepositions  (o,  at,  and  even  tu, 
to  convey  nearly  the  same  idea ;  the  phrases,  '*he  went  to,'*  or, ''  arrived 
at,  a  place,'*  convey  ideas  nearly  similar ;  and  when  the  place  intended  is  a 
country,  or  a  very  large  city,  we  express  the  same  idea  by  the  preposition 
lu;  as,  ''  he  arrived  in  Bengal,  he  arrived  in  London/'  The  same  variety 
of  prepositions  may  be  employed  in  translating  this  character;  which  how- 
ever, we  shall  find,  in  almost  every  instance,  preceded  by  a  verb  signifying 
motion.  In  tlie  third  book  of  Lun-yu,  Yen,  a  disciple  of  the  sage's,  de- 
scribing a  good  man  in  his  district  who  shunned  all  places  of  public  resort, 
adds,  for  the  sake  of  shewing  his  love  of  retirement ; 
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•^^  house  'life  ^  ^fc:  arrived  yfC  Never 


"  Never  has  he  yet  come /a  Ying's  house."  Lun^yuy  bookiii. 

Here  the  character^u,in  the  second  line  from  the  ri;-yhtj  while  traRslaled  by 
to,  has  rather  t|ie  force  of  the  preposition  unto  as  expressive  of  motion,  than 
of  the  preposition  to  in  a  dative  sense. 

In  another  example  we  have  this  character  occurring  in  such  a  way  as 
requires  it  to  be  rendered  by  the  preposition  toward.        It  is  a  sentence  * 
wherein  the  sage  characterizes  a  genuine  lover  of  virtue,  thus, 

ngg  ^^  -4^  ee  -LA    yii(be)  ^  Kot 

1^  vice.  ^^  (empb.)  /#>    toward  ^^   If 


tchei 

the  desire    • 


•*  If  a  man's  desire  be  really  toward  virtue,  he  indulges  in  no  vice."  Lun-yu.  b.  ii. 

In  this  sentence,  ^M  in  the  second  line  from  the  right,  will  easily  admit  of 
being  expressed  by  the  preposition  toward. 

Certain  examples  occur  in  which  this  character  may  be  translated  by  the 

D  d  3 
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preposition  in.  In  the  third  book  oi  Liin-yu,  one  enquires  of  the  sage  res- 
pecting thevirtue  of  CAyen  wun-tscy  who  through  hatred  to  the  murderer 
of  his  sovereign^  had  left  his  own  province;  and  in  narrating  his  conduct 
after  that  catastrophe^  describes  him  as, 

y\^  province.  jtlii  another  /f^    in  ~~i"^  Arriving 

'^  Arriving  i«  another  province."  Lun-yv^  book  iii. 

In  this  sentence  the  character  j^w,  although  rendered  by  the  preposition  in, 
in  reality  expresses  the  same  idea  as  in  the  foregoing  sentences,  since,  as 
already  observed,  to  arrive  in  a  province,  and  at  a  town,  are  actions  of  the 
same  nature ;  the  preposition  being  varied  merely  to  suit  the  place  of  arrival, 
not  to  describe  a  different  action.  The  sentence  might  without  any  great 
violence  be  rendered,  ''  going  into  another  province." 

Tjiere  are,  indeed,  some  instances  wherein  this  character  may  even  be 
rendered  by  the  preposition/rom.  Such  is  the  case  with  it  in  that  sentence 
relative  to  the  proof  of  filial  piety,  which  has  been  alledged  by  the  present 
emperor  of  China,  as  his  reason  for  bearing  three  years  with  an  evil  minister 
of  his  grandfather's.* 


^r 

>M^    from 

JHV  not 

•    San 

•       .  Three 

TVSt  way. 

y^^^  his  father 

l^^  Urmng 

1      years 

»  See  No. 

viii,  in  the  Appendij 

.  to  Sir  George  Staunton's  valuable  trftoslatlon  of  (he  laws  of  China 
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**  la  three  years  not  swerving /rojTi  bis  father's  way."  Lvn-i/Uy  book  i. 

Still  in  this  sentence  it  is  easy  to  see  the  same  idea  preserve  d.  The 
tsentence  might  indeed  be  translated  ''if  in  three  years  he  cliange  not  his 
course  (previouly  directed)  toward  his  father's  way."  Motion  toward  some 
place  or  thing,  therefore,  either  in  its  progressive  state,  or  as  completed, 
seems  evidently  the  primary  idea  conveyed  by  this  prepositive  character,  al- 
though it  is  modified  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the  nature  of  the  object  towards 
which  it  is  directed,  particularly  when  applied  in  a  figurative  sense. 

.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  further,  that  in  certain  instances,  the  cha- 
racter j^tt  performs  the  office  of  the  preposition  than  in  forming  the  Com- 
parative Degree;  but  as  several  examples  of  this  application  of  it,  will  be 
given  in  treating  of  the  Comparison  of  Adjectives,  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
the  reader  is  referred  to  these. 

2.  The  character ^^^cAyM,  which  in  certain  cases  denotes  '' divers,  all," 
and  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  is  either  an  interrogative  or  a  dubitative,  is 
sometimes  used,  like  the  characterTft^yii,  to  signify  to^  toward^  at,  %c.  If 
it  be  used  at  all  as  a  verb,  it  is  in  the  sense  of  resting,  or  reposing;  but  this 
use  of  it  is  by  ho  means  frequent.  That  it  occurs  however  as  a  preposi- 
tive particle,  the  following  examples  will  sufficiently  shew.  In  the  la^hydh 
of  Confucius,  Tsung-tse,  the  favourite  disciple  of  the  sage,  describing  the 
detestation  in  which  a  wicked  though  able  servant  is  held  by  a  good  prince, 
says  relative  to  him,  that  his  sovereign,  banishing, 
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>^  nations  without.        |L_|    four         p^  to  ^^Z£-  Throws  (him) 

" Throws  him  to  the  bordering  barbarians."     Ta-shyok. 


In  this  sentence,  chi/u  the  second  character  from  the  right,  may  evidently 
be  rendered  by  the  preposition  to  or  toward;  but  like  the  other  Chinese 
particles  erroneously  termed  dative,  it  is  preceded  by  a  verb  of  motion. 

An  example  occurs  in  the  Choong-t/oong,  or  the  Golden  Mean,  wherein 
it  is  used  precisely  in  the  sense  of  the  prepositive  character  "fc^^t*'  Tae-se 
the  celebrated  grandson  of  Confucius,  who  is  said  to  have  compiled  the 
Choong-yoong,  discoursing  relative  to  the  ease  with  which  the  path  of  virtue 
may  be  discerned  by  the  superior  man,  describes  diis  as  one  of  the  rules  of 
virtuous  conduct. 


Ayin     -tjAf«A«e  ifri^"^         ^If^^^    -      Fl      ^^  ^^^       . 

men.  /tSL  do(Uiat)  y4      also      ^^  not  tJU  myaelf       /ICi  Applywf 


and  SSfto 


«^  Applying  to  myself  what  I  dislike,  let  me  forbear  doing  that/o  men." 

Choong't/oottg. 

In  this  sentence  chyu,  in  the  first  line  from  the  right,  denotes  to,  and 
seems  exactly  of  the  same  import  as^w  in  the  fifth  line. 

«  The  character  ^M  in  generaldenotes  the  natioofwUhoQt  China  to  the  East;  bntbeinc  here  joined  with 
<0,  four,  it  means  the  nations  in  general  which  border  on  China*  ^ 
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In  the  second  volume  of  Mangy  that  philosopher  uses  the  character 
tchyu,  ia  the  sense  of  on  or  upon.  Describing  the  conduct  of  the  great 
Yao  towards  Shun^  whom  he  took  from  the  plough,  and  married  to  his  own 
daughter,  Mung  adds,  that  at  length, 

±9^^^^  -)^  ^y^"  JSJA  Ky& 

a  superior  //M  placed  (him)  >!yv  He  advanced 

iZ  .eat.  ^  on  ifH 


trr 
and 


'"  Advancing,  he  placed  him  on  a  superior  seat."   Mung^  vol.  ii. 

Here  the  character  tchjfu,  in  the  second  line  may  without  violence  be 
translated  on  or  upon.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  when  it  precedes  a  sub- 
stantive to  which  it  is  not  the  adjunct,  chj/u  has  almost  constantly  the 
force  of  the  prepositions  to,  unto,  or  toward;  and  nearly  harmonizes  with 
the  prepositive  character  yu,  before  described. 

3.  The  character  '^^hoo,  which  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  is  often  used 
by  way  of  interrogation  or  of  admiration,  when  it  precedes  a  substantive 
has  the  force  of  the  preposition  a^or  in.        In  the  secondvolume  of  his 
work,  Mung,  comparing  the  famous  Wun^wang  wMhiht  emperor  Shun 
who  lived  above  a  thousand  years  before  him,  says  that  at  the  distance  of 
a  thousand  years,  from  each  other,  these  two  kindred  minds. 
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^'"U^- 


#"^* 


JKhkbh 

^^n\   a  united 


kiDoh 
country 


in 


M  "*''^ 


SnceesifUly 


-SuccessfuUy  cultivated  virtue  in  China,   as  though  thej  had  been  the 


correspondent  parts  of  a  divided  seal.*     Mungy  vol.  ii. 

In  this  sentence  the  hoo  prefixed  to  Choong-kwdh,  the  term  used  to  denote 
Cbina^  has  the  force  of  the  prepositions  in  or  throughout 

In  the  3amebook  however,  a  sentence  occurs  which  furnishes  several 
examples  of  the  use  of  this  prepositive  character  i  n  the  sense  of  to  or  toward. 
Mung,  extolling  the  conduct  of  5/iun,  Just  mentioned,  who  so  regarded  his 
father,  a  cruel  arid  brutish  man^  indifferent  almost  to  his  son's  existence, 
that,  compared  with  his  parental  smile»  the  growing  attachment  of  the 
whole  empire  to  him^  s:emed  as  nothing;  adds. 


esteemed 
a  child. 


t8*hin 
parentsi 

^^•^  pooh 
>1  Nil  not 

PJ    worthy 
j^Tbe 


a  man; 


A 

o 
*''^*  pooh 

m 


»^"\  is  not 


■-^  Ptih 
^r^  (He; 


(he)  not 

$hytn 
obedient 


kh6 
worthy 


A^  deemed 


!)not 


possessmg 


i  ^J   (love) 


k»0 
toward 

i  reUtivesy 


*  "  A  divided  seal."  An  allnsion  to  a  cnstom  said  formerly  to  exist  in  China.  When  a  prince  fonnerty  teota 
confidential  servant  on  an  embassy,  he  is  said  to  have  divided  a  larj^e  seal  in  two,  and  to  have  given  oae  part  tp 
his  minister :  when  his  ministersent  any  dispatches  to  him,  they  were  sealed  witli  this  half  seal,  to  which  theprioce 
applying  the  coiullerpart  in  his  own  poflsession,  convinced  himself  of  the  authenticity  of  Uie  oommootcatioa. 
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'^  He  wbo  is  void  of  love  to  parents,  is  unworthy  of  being  deemed  a  man ;  he  ivho 
conforms  not  to  his  parent's  yv'di,  is  unworthy  the  name  of  a  child.*'    Mungy  vol.  ii. 

Here  the  character  Aoo  which  occurs  before  shifty  parents,  &c.  in  the  third 
perpendicular  line  of  the  sentence^  has  nearly  the  force  of  the  English  pre* 
position  to ;  aind  that  in  the  fourth  line  has  a  force  nearly  similar.  Many 
other  examples  might  be  adduced  wherein  hoo  occurring  before  a  sub- 
stantive, has  thus  the  force  of  a  preposition ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  shew, 
that  it  generally  denotes,  either  motion  towards  some  object,  or  that  motion 
as  completed. 

These  are  the  chief  characters  which  have  even  a  distant  resemblance 
to  the  Dative  case  in  the  alphabetic  languages.  Fourmont  deems  the  verb 
^S3^2ffiy  to  give,*  a  prepositive  character  serving  to  the  dative  case.  This 
however  seems  scarcely  correct :  when  used  as  a  preposition,  it  is  rather  in 
the  sense  of  the  preposition  with,  than  to;  as  the  following  examples  will 
shew.  In  Lun-yu,  book  the  third,  Confucius  extolling  his^  favourite  dis- 
ciple Hooi,  (who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,)  says  to  T$e-koong, 


Thoa 


^^  better?       ^;^^  who(U)       |Il|  Hooi      ;;^«^  with       S^ 
"Thou  (compared)  with  Hooi^  who  excels?"    Lun-t/u,  book  iii. 

Hcre^i  has  evidently  more  the  force  of  the  preposition  wi(A,  than  of  the  pre- 

."  •  See  page  iSS. 

fie 
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.  position  to  in  a  dative  sense.  In  some  cases  indeed  it  has  so  much  the 
force  of  a  connective,  that  the  preposition  mth  might  be  exchanged  for  the 
conjunction  and,  Wuh  little  violence  to  its  meaning  *  Such  an  instance  oc- 
curs in  the  fourth  book  of  Lun-j/u;  ^vhere  the  sage  conversing  with  Uoct, 
tells  him  that  it  is  wise  to  chuse  such  a  season  for  spteading  h«  doctrme, 
as  seemed  likely  to  Be  propitious  to  its  success ;  and  at  other  times,  to  re- 
main in  sUence ;  but  he  adds, 

■^tL.,  ^^«  II-    mz 


■^ 


this 


=L    mr 


0.1j  1  -U  th..,  (or  1  ^  tho.,)  tar.  ftU  id«  rflk»««-  ^•*«.  """^  '" 

That  thU character  i.  ».ed  in  Ihesease  of  th.prepo.Uion  »*«..  many  o- 
a,er  instance  might  be  adduced  to  pro,.,  «er.  it  nece«.ry.  The  Mge  m 
the  book  of  Lun-3,u  j«rtq«ot«l,  .tyle.  N«r<.»-J.'»«g-6»-"»'S  »  """«•» 
man,  "because,"  says  he, 


uUniting  in  friendship  mih  a  man,  he  long  esteemed  bim."    X««.y«,  b.  iii- 
In  this  sentence  y«  has  evidently  the  force  of  the  preposition  v,Uh.    It 

MtU..„^.a,a.«.nS.^..^«-MU«a«acojO«^^^^^ 

^-TTT-  nlSTTi;  *' Rama  and  Bhurttto,"  Uteraiiy     iwiii*w» 


character  y» 

occurs  in  the  Ranajiimi 
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seems  clear  therefore^  that  by  this  preposition  it  may  often  be  rendered^ 
while  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  rendered  by  to  or  for  in  a  dative  sense. 

The  verb  yfj  tad,  '^  to  arrive,  to  arrive  at/'  with  the  verb  ^5^  tchei, 
of  nearly  the  same  meaning,  is  often  used  in  conversation  in  away  which 
might  lead  a  person  at  first  sight  (o  deem  it  the  preposition  at ;  as  in  sen* 
tences  like  this :  • 
^  ^^  Yesterday  I  arrived  at  this  place/! 


place.  jJJ  arriT«d  at  yV  day  ^1%  I 

m 

the  past 


JhI  this  3^  doming  B"^  !** 


In  this  sentence  however,  tad  is  not  the  preposition  to :  this  union  of 
two  verbs  nearly  similar  in  meaning  to  express  an  idea  more  fully,  is  com- 
mon in  conversation  throughout  India,  and  is  as  familiar  with  the  natives 
of  Bengal  as  with  the  Chinese.  The  two  verbs  lai,  to  come,  and  too,  to  ar- 
rive, might  indeed  be  reversed  without  injury  to  the  sense :  thus, 

place.  ^^^  •^•"*  ^^  -^  >^  <*» 


day  •;{%  I 


tsok 
the  past 


Jiuaiis  SJ  arriving  ^p 

**  Yesterday  I  arriving  came  hither." 

When  two  verbs  are  thus  united  however,  the  preposition  is  generally 

omitted.  But  this  application  of  tod,  and  of  tchei,  is  confined  almost  wholly 

to  conversation :  in  their  standard  works  the  student  in  Chinese  would 

£e8 
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look  for  it  in  vain.  In  these^  tchei  to  arrive^  is  generally  constructed  with 
the  preposition  yu,  as  in  the  example  given  page  234^  TckeiyuVhapang/ 
'^  arriving  in  another  province." 

lb  as  used  to  denote  '^  speaking  to^"  is  in  conversation  expressed  in  va« 
rious  ways.  The  character  Kj^j/z/^  to  give^  which  has  been  already  shewn 
to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  the  preposition  with,  sometimes  occurs  in  sen- 
tences like  these^ 

^^  I  have  spoken  to  (or  with)  him.'* 


ftfctpokcn.     7(21  him      ^1^  with    E-L  J«v«  3p8  I 

In  this  connection  however  the  character  yu  may  still  be  considered 
as  retaining  the  force  of  the  preposition  with :  as  the  sentence  may  with- 
out violence  be  rendered^  '^  I  speak  with  him."  An  instance  occurs  in  the 
second  volume  of  Mung  wherein  it  is  thus  used :  Wun-koong,  who  highly 
esteemed  Mung^  conversing^  on  the  death  of  his  father^  with  his  preceptor, 
Yen-yaf},  relative  to  the  conduct  proper  for  him  on  this  melancholy  occasi- 
on^ introduces  a  conversation  he  once  had  with  Mung,  on  the  subject  of 
mourning  for  parents^  in  these  words, 

7^  to  the  end      >^  Soong       ^^Xi  me  J       tw        ^  ^  SFoitteriy 

'^^  will  not  //^  from  |— |    the  conversation     pf  ha4        *^^p| 

^^  obliterated.  ^Li  »y  heart  //v    in  ^^  with        liVt    Mung 


I 
I 
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**  The  conversation  wliich  Mung-tse  formerly  had  xciihnx^  in  the  Soong  province, 
will  never  be  erased  from  oiy  mind."    Mung,  vol.  1. 

In  this,  sentence  the  three  characters,  yu  ngot/en,  ''  with  me  the  word 
or  conversation/'  furnish  an  example  oiyu  thus  applied  to  verbs  of  speak- 
ing ;  but  even  hei  e  it  will  easily  admit  of  being  rendered  by  the  preposition 
voUh. 

Certain  instances  occur  wherein  the  character  7/^  j^ii,  follows  verbs  of 
speaking.  Several  examples  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  the  Kang-kyen, 
or  the  ''  Annals  of  China/'  a  work  in  forty-fgur  volumes,  compiled  from  the 
records  of  the  various  dynasties;  which  gives  the  history  of  China  from 
it9  being  first  peopled,  to  the  accession  of  the  present  family  to  the  throne, 
A.  D,  1661.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  these  Annals,  (the  style  of  which,  though 
chaste,  is  easy  and  perspicuous,)  a  sentence  occurs  wherein  this  character 
is  constructed  with  the  verb  yen,  to  speak.  The  historian  introduces  Tse- 
se,  the  grandson  of  Confucius,  as  addressing  the  petty  sovereign  of  Wy 
relative  to  the  wretched  state  of  things  in  that  age ;  which  incident  he  de- 
scribes in  these  terms  ; 

Hart*       ral  kwok         t;;^  fuih  4JI   y%  Jj?^  Tse 

daUy       |M*y  Btate-  fl^   said,  //^T  ^  J^  Tw 

^r  nothing  "^p'  conceraa     J^^  the  aoT^reign  'fwS  the  Wy      ^  CLl>  •« 


'  are  almost   /^^   »8  (7^  sovereign    jpy  speaking 

«  Tse-scy  speaking-  to  the  sovereign  of  the  kitigdom  of  Wy,  said, "  The  aflFairs  of 
the  sovereign  are  almost  daily  growing  worse  and  worse/*       Kang-ky^n^  book  vi« 
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Iq  this  sentence  yw,  in  the  second  line  from  the  right,  has  nearly  the 
force  of  the  preposition  to  in  English,  when  used  to  denote  ''speaking  to/' 
Other  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  quoted ;  but  this  one  may  suffice. 


In  common  conversation  the  character  ^gr  todi,  which  means  ''  opposite 
to  or  before  another/'  and  hence  ''  to  respond/'  is  sometimes  connected 
with  a  verb  of  speaking ;  as  in  sentences  of  this  kind  ; 

^^  Go  speak  to  bim/' 


ifir».     #£   iJ-r   '^r  W 


Yon 


This  however,  is  literally  ;  '"^go  speak  fre/bre. him,  or  in  his  presence/' 
But  this  mode  of  using  the  verb  tooiisxonfined  almost  wholly  to  conver* 
sation  :   it  is  scarcdy  ever  found  in  respectable  composition^. 

The  Vocative. — Relative  to  this  case,  little  requiresto  be  said.  In  the 
most  esteemed  Chinese  works,  it  is  m  general  formed  by  merely  repeating 
thenameof  the  person  addressed.  Of  this  several  instances  occur  in  Lun^ 
yu  :  in  bookthe  first,  the  sage  is  introduced  as  conversing  wit^  his  disci- 
ple, Tse«/ao already  mentioned,  whos  amidst  his  other  foibles  which  so  often  ^ 
drew  on  him  his  master's  reproofs,  wasr  somewhat  ti^  fiojgid  of  appearing 
to  be  acquainted  with  ev^ery  thing.  With  the  view  of  correcting  thisturn 
of  mind,  and  of  pointing  him  to  the  way  in  whichhe  might  obtain  real  know-, 
ledge^the  sage  advises  him  ingenuously  to  acknowledge  his  ignorance  in 
those  things  of  which  he  was  actually  ignorant ;  which  advice  he  intro-  ' 
duces  with  this  address; 
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4  /^iT  things  ]7lH  tounderstaad^^   thee  pT^  (let  me  teUb)  pt|   Yeu, 

"  Kio,  let  me  teach  thee,  (the  way  to)  real  knowledge  ?'*     Lun-t/u^  b.  !• 

lathis  sentence  the  first  character  to  the  rights  is  evidently  a  propter  hame^ 
used  in  the  vocativexase. 

In  tfce  second  book  of  the  same  work,  another  instance  occurs.  Tse- 
koong,  one  of  the  sage's  disciples  already  mentioned,  holding  a  place  of 
authority  in  the  kingdom  of  Loo,  wished  to  abolish  the  ancient  custom  of 
presenting  a  lamb  annually  at  (he  paternal  temple,  as  a  kind  of  blTering 
on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  which  he  now  deemed  a  useless  expense^ 
asihe  ideas  originally  connected Svith  the  rite  were  now  almost  forgotten. 
The  sage  however  wishing  to  retain  the  ancient  custpm  in  the  hope  of  its 
one  day  reviving  those  feelings  of  filial  veneration  in  which  it  originated, 
disapproved  of  this  innovation  ;  and  addressed  hiiQ  in  a  ^en|;ence,  the  first 
cfafaracter  of^  which  forms  tfad  vocative  case.  ,      ... 

■  5    M    » ;     .       .     .  .   , 


ToA  ^  ^  •***    :^  »"*  Wt  •***       Ji 

JyM.-V^ft^tf,       ^S^    regard   ^T*  hmb.  ^^..  regardert  T|l*i 


V*» 


**  C%ya,4bouF«{garde8tthe  lamb  connected  with  the  rite,  I  regard  itsTirtuont  im- 
port,"  Lun-ytijh.iu 

In  this  sentence  Tse,  the  first  character  to  ibe  rights  must  necessarily  be 
understood  in  the  vocative  case. 
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Another  instance  of  the  vocative  maybe  quoted  from  book  (he  third, 
in  which  this  same  disciple  tells  his  master,  that  he  felt  no  more  desire  to 
injure  another  man,  than  for  another  to  injure  himself.  To  this  declara- 
tion, the  sage,  whose  opinion  of  his  disciple's  virtue  was  somewhat  lower 
than  his  own,  addressing  him  by  his  name,  which  of  coarse  forms  the  voca- 
tive, replies ; 

^<  Tse,  this  19  a  pitchot  virtue  to  which  thou  h^stnot  attained."  Luth^Uy  h.  iiil    * 

In  these  thre6  examples  the  vocative  is  formed  merely  by  mentioning 
the  name.  There  is  howeveran  instance  occurringin  the  same  work,  where"* 
in  the  character  hoo  already  mentioned,  is  placed  after  the  vocaitive ;  but  it 
evidently  adds  something  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  like  a  note  of 
admiration  placed  after  the  vocative  in  English.  The  sentence  occurs  in 
the  third  book  of  Lun-t/u,  where  the  sage  addressing  himself  to  his  favour- 
ite.disciple  Choong'koongj  relative  to  the  nature  of  his  doctrine,  says, 

<*  Ts'hanl  my  doctrine  centres  wholly  in  one  principle.'*    Lun-t/Ufhiiok  iiu 
In  this  sentence,  Ts'han,  the  first  characterto  the  right,  is  the  vocative  case ; 
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to  which  the  second  character^  hoo,  is  not  however^  a  necessary  appendage : 
it  is  used  here  by  the  sage^  to  call  the  attention  of  his  disciple. 

These  examples  may  suffice  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Chinese  express  the  vocative  case.  We  proceed  to  another  far  more  com- 
plex in  the  ideas  generally  included  underneath  it^  and  requiring  tiiereforo. 
a  far  greater  number  of  examples  byway  of  illustration. 

Ths  Ablative. — Under  the  case  generally  termed  the  Ablative,  is  includ* 
ed  so  great  a  variety  of  ideas,  that  it  seems  rather  an  assemblage  of  cases^ 
than  one  in  particular.  Of  these  the  Sungskrit  language  has  formed  three 
distinct  cases^  by  the  names  of  the  Instrumental,  the  Ablative^  and  the  Lo- 
cative ;  and  as  the  Chinese  have  characters  which  nearly  answer  to  all  these 
three^  it  may  not  be  improper  to  class  them  under  these  distinct  heads. 

The  ImttamentaL — Under  this  case  we  may  class  those  characters  which 
answer  to  the  English  prepositions  fry  and  with.  Here  however,  it  will  occur  to 
the  intelligent  reader,  that  even  the  preposition  with,  conveys  two  distinct 
ideas ;  with,  when  intended  to  describe  the  instrument  by  which  an  action 
is  performed,  differing  widely  from  with  used  merely  in  the  sense  of  ac* 
companying.  It  is  in  the  former  sense  alone  th^twith  can  be  classed  under 
this  head. 

In  familiar  conversation,  the  Chinese  often  employ  the  verb  JSf  yodn^, 
to  use,  &c.  to  express  the  instrument  by  which  an  action  is  done:  thus. 

Ff 
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^  He  struck  me  with  a  bamboo.** 


g- 1  struck         fj     a  bamboo  yj}  asljig         ^fjfl 


But  the  use  oiyodng  in  this  sense  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  convert 
ftatioo.  The  character  generally  employed  in  their  best  writings  to  de- 
note the  insfrM7?ien/,  is  the  verb  pTj/ieeJ,  touse^  to  employ,  &c.  of  which 
the  following  sentence  from  bodi.  the  second  of  Lun-yu,  furnishes  two 
examples.  In  reply  to  the  enquiries  of  Ting-koong,  the  sovereign  of 

ZoOj  respecting  the  manner  in  which  a  prince  and  his  ministers  ought'to 
act  towards  each  other^the  sage  says;, 

y^  witU        ^^  aerve      JyM.  propriety,        pi  minister*  ^/^  the  sovereigi^. 
^JLm   Ukoeng     ^rt*  ^y^^^      tit  chhun  let        iVf  yei  JtS^  •^^ 


fulness.    ^^~*   reign 

<*  Let  the  sovereign  emplojhis  ministers  icftA  propriety;  let  his  ministers  .serve 
him  wiih  faithfulness.''  "  Xi/ii-yw,.booLii. 

In  this  sentence ^yc^  in  the  second  and  fifth  lines  from  the  right,  evidently  de- 
notes the  instrument :  it  might  indeed  be  rendered  by  the  present  participle 
of  the  verb  to  use;  as,  '^wsmg- propriety,  ibsing  faithfulness;"  but  as  there 
is  another  verb  in  the  sentence,  this  character,  even  then,  would  still  answei 
to  our  preposition  with,  as  used  to  denote  the  instrument. 
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Another  example  occurtt  in  the  sentence  already  given^  page24S; 

^^  #«*«  :^  ts'kei  pg^  tsi  *M^  J^Ae«  tVt  Vei 

tCm^  *»"»•  ;3C  ^  Mwrriea  ^      daughter  Z^^^  W»  «^  '^•** 

5<  With  his  daughter  he  married  him.'' 

Here  the  idiom  of  the  English  language  would  rather  employ  to  than 
w\th ;  but  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  original  verb  is  still  retained :  ""^  dau|^-« 
ter"  in  this  sentence^  is  the  means  or  instrument  through  which^  as  well  as 
the  person  with  whom^  the  union  was  formed. 

A  third  instance  of  this  application  of  the  verb  yeS,  occurs  in  the  first 
book  of  Lun-yu,  where  the  sage  treating  of  the  most  effectual  n\ode  of  re- 
claiming a  nation  from  vice^  says  ; 


\S  uhaiBcd.  ^^  aroid  (evil), 

m 

il^  authority, 

■±^  Goreming 

flfifc'"* 

)\  \\  punithment^ 

^^  restraining 

/C^tbem 

#^-0. 

X\  the  people 

^them 

m 

'^  If  you  govern  the  people  by  strict  authority,  and  restrain  them  fry  punishment, 
they  indeed  avoid  evil,  but  feel  not  its  turpitude.'^  Ijun^yu^  book  iv. 

In  this  sentence  too,  the  preposition  hy  fully  expresses  the  force  of  tfie  cha- 
racter yce;  although  it  cantiot  be  denied  that  the  active  participle  of  the 
verb  "to  use/*^ would  convey  nearly  the  same  meaning. 

FfS 
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To  express  the  preposition  with  in  the  sense  of  accompanving,  the 
character  j  m  Vhoong,  is  generally  used  in  conveimtion ;  as> 

^' I  go  loiiA  you." 


I 


It  is  however  necessary  to  observe^  that  in  most  instances  wherein  the 
character  fhoong  occurs  in  their  best  writings^  it  has  rather  the  meaning 
'  ofeqiuil,  alike,  &c.  than  of  the  preposition  with.  The  sage,  in  the  second 
book  of  Lun-yu,  speaking  of  the  ancient  manner  of  exhibiting  skill  in  ar- 
chery^ quotes  a  passage  from  the  Lee-khee  to  prove,  that  the  trial  depend- 
edj  not  so  much  on  strength^  as  on  that  skill  which  fixed  the  arrow  in 
the  target  of  leather^  without  completely  perforating  it;  ''for/'  says  he. 


Lik 
Strength 


^=^^  r=i#»&opiv  •-yp^  ju 

,4^(m)aU.       ,       \n\aUkM  ^^  not  // 

<'  Strength  is  not  dike  in  all."    JLun-yu,  b.  ii. 


Here  fhoong,  the  third  character  from  the  right,  can  scarcely  be  render-^ 
ed  by  the  preposition  with :  the  idea  conveyjed  is  that  of  likeness  or  equality. 

In  the  first  volume  of  Mung,  that  philosopher,  en  a  certain  occasion^ 
spjeaking  of  Confucius,  and  asserting  his  superiority  to  all  other  men,  the 
prince  with  whom  he  was  conversing,  replies^  and  asks. 
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7^      fS]  one  like  (him)         -^  ^  (te)  Mfl  indeed  ^f  Th«n 

<^  Then  indeed  is  there  any  one  Uke  him?"    Mungy  vol.  1. 

In  reply  to  which^  Mung,  in  the  same  sentence^  acknowledges^  that  there 
might  indeed  exist  one  like  the  sage ;  and  then  adds^  that  if  there  were  a  per- 
son to  be  founds  who  would  not  do  an  evil  deed  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
even  the  empire  of  the  world, 

I  W J  like  (him.)  JVj  then  ytg  (««)  ^ 

<<  This  person  then  would  equal  the  sage."    Ibid. 

In  both  these  sentences^  the  character  Vhoong  evidently  denotes  equality  or 
likeness :  and  if  we  preserve  the  idea  of  the  preposition  with,  we  must  ren- 
der the  character  by  the  verb ;  '^  to  agree  with."  From  these  examples 
it  appears,  that  in  their  standard  writings,  Vhoong  is  generaUy  used  in  the 
sense  of  likeness,  or  sameness.  In  conversation  however^  it  is  more  com- 
monly used  in  the  sense  of  the  preposition  with,  than  perhaps  any  other 
diaracter. 

The  Ablative. — ^The  case  which  properly  deserves  the  name  of  the  Abla« 
tive,  is  that  designated  in  English  by  the  preposition/rom.  This,  ift  Chi« 
nese  is  expressed  by  three  prepositive  characters,  ^P^  ts'hoong,  which  also 
means  to  follow;  m^eti,  often  used  to  denote  ""'a  proceeding  from;"  and 
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the  character  ^|to^^  self/  which  by  a  strange  transition  of  idea^  is  used 
to  denote  motiim  frpinot  out  of  a  place. 

The  first  of  these,  ^^tj^  ts'hoong,  is  perhaps  oftener  used  in  conversa* 
tion  to  denote /rom^  than  either  of  the  others.  It  occurs  in  sentences  of 
this  nature : 

"  Did  you  came  from  Canton^  or  are  jron  from  Fook^kym?^^ 

^^wme.  TIIWfL      >^  we  (yon)    ^.  cme,    ^  Can-      ^F 

iren       "lAt-from  iJ:^^  or         ^J^^U^^  y[/^ 


Nei 

YOD 


Very  few  instances  liowever  of  its  being  thus  used  as  a.  preposition  are 
found  in  their  best  writings.  In  the  first  book  of  Lun-yu,  Ck)nfttcius  des- 
cribing the  state  of  his  mind  at  the  age  of  seventy,  says^ 


^JB  tb€  bonndf.   xf\(did)iiot  J^  Vhat  ^fOu  Fr 


From 


exceed  "^/v  desires,         jU^  heart 

'^  From  the  heart  the  desires  vthick  (proceeded^)  passed  not  the  due  bounds.*' 

Lun-yu,  book  L 

In  this  sentence^  the  first  character  on  the  rights  may  be  possibly  ren- 
dered/ram ;  but  even  here  it  admits  of  doubt  whether  it  may  not  be  ren- 
dered better  by  the  verb /o/Zcwp^dy  thus,  "'The desires  which /oZ/oioec?  the 
natural  bent  of  my  heart,  passed  not  the  prescribed  bounds/* 
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But  in  many  other  passages  in  their  most  respectable  writings,  ts^hoong  * 
IS  evidently  the  verb  '  to  follow/      In  the  second  book  of  Lun-yu,  the  sa^e, 
comparing  the  Tchyeu  dynasty  with  the  two  preceding  dynasties  of  Hya 
Mid  Skyang,  extols  it  as  far  surpassing  the  other  two  in  the  excellence  of 
Us  laws  and  polity,  and  concludes  with  sayiBg, 

^  I  follow  the  Tchyeu  dynasty."    Lun-yu,  b.  iL 

In  this  sentence  and  many  othfers,  ^s'Aoowg^isevidently  the  verb  '''to  fol* 
low/'  'It  seems  necessary  thus  tonotice.  the  difference  between  certain 
characters  as  used  in  familiar  conversation^  and  as  occui:ring  in  the  Chi* 
nese  writings;  since  without  this*  a  person  who  should  form  his  ideas  of 
those  characters  merely- from  their  use  in  conversation,  would  be  quite  at ' 
a  loss  when  he  met  with  them  in  their  classical  works^ . 

2.  The  character  ttf  yeii/denotes  'from'  as  ''proceeding  ft*6m/  but 
in  a  sense  which  renders  it  doubtful  whether  it  should  not  be  rather  classed 
Hnder  the  Instrumental,  than  the  Ablative  case^  Though  it  may  b6  gene- 
rally rendered  by  the  preposition /rom,  it  widely  differs  from  the- sense  of 
that  preposition  as  used  to  denote  departiKe  from  aplace :  it  rather  denotes  ' 
'  from'  as  the  cause  whence  an  effect  proceeds;  and  often  points  out  the 
means  by  which  a  thing  is  done  ;  which  will  appear  from  its  applicatioifia 
the  following  sentences.  Confucius,  in  the  third  b6ok of  jLtin-j^ti,  wishing  ta 
sliew  how  necessary,  virtue  is  to  happiness,  does  it  by  a  comparison  where- 
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in  he  uses  the  character  y<zo  in  connection  with  a  door,  and  in  such  a  way, 
as  to  express  a  passing  through  it;  thas. 


ft"      W 


Ko  oat  ^^  ^^<^ 


ft06  ^-^pM  Ai:^*«*v 


1^  iU  -y^ 

/^  the  door?        w^\ 


not 


BUc 


"  Who  can  go  out  of  the  house,  except  from  (or  through)  the  door  ?'' 

Xrt^n-^f^^  book  iiL 

Here  it  seems  proper  to  render  yeuhy  the  preposition  through :  for  ''the 
door"  is  not  merely  the  place/rom  which  the  action  begins,  it  is  also  the 
means  through  which  it  is  accomplished. 

In  the  first  book  of  Lun-yu,  Confucius,  celebrating  the  benignity  of 
the  first  two  emperors,  describes  its  excellent  effects  in  these  words: 

^^S  it-  f^Jhwid/rom  IAT  great  ' J^  SmiU 

"  Both  small  thingfl  and  gresii  fowed  from  it.'*     Lun-t/u^  b.  i. 

in  this  sentence  the  character  ^eu  may  be  rendered  by  tbe  phrase ''flowed 
from ;"  in  the  sense  of  cause  and  effect,  however,  as  benignity  was  the  cause 

from  which  these  effects  flowed. 

If 

Another  instance  occurs  in  the  Lee-khee,  where  the  writer,  enumerat- 
ing the  various  effects  of  a  regular  and  wise  government;  such  as  giving 
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security  to  cities,  stability  to  laws,  peace  to  fiamilies,  and  cultivation  to  the 
fields ;  adds, 

Jitt  ^f  ,u>  «*^  ^I-f  y»  jrr  ^^  IXt  ^'^ 

jq^  arise.  MLk^  pb|  ^om  ::^Af  amiici  ||)J   And 

"  And  from  this  armies  are  raised.*'    Lee^khee^  b.  iv. 

1(1  this  sentence  it  is  evident  that  the  character  yeu  describes,  not  so  much 
the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  armies,  as  the  cause  from  whence  proceed* 
ed  their  organization  and  constant  support.  Hence  this  character  might 
here  be  translated  by  the  preposition  through. 

Afterwards,  in  ttie  same  sentence,  speaking  of  Shun,  the  associate  of  the 
great  Yao,  and  of  Ee,  Thang,  and  Wun-wang,  respectively  the  founders 
of  the  three  first  and  most  famous  dynasties,  Hyaj  Shyang,  and  Tchyeu, 
air  four  of  whom  werexaised  to  the  imperial  dignity  by  their  virtue  alone, 
the  writer  adds  relative  to  their  fitness  for  governing,  that. 


From 


nm  :j(jy  chosen        ;S?V  ******  Wa  ***'•  fJ  I 

^^  From  (or  through)  this  were  these  chosen  to  dignity.'*    Lee^kkee^  b.  ir. 

In  this  sentence  yen  evidently  points  out  the  virtue  and  ability  of  those 
excellent  princes,  both  as  the  cause  and  the  mean&  of  their  exaltation  to 
dignity.    In  general  therefore,  though  not  always,  yen  appears  to  be  used 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  denote  both  the  cause  of  an  action,  and  the  mean$ 

through  which  it  is  completed.       Hence  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  render  it 

from,  it  must  be  still  in  a  sense  which  the  St/ngskrtt  grammarians  would 

express  by  the  Instrumental,  rather  than  the  Ablativecase. 

« 

The  Chinese  howeyer,  have  another  prepositive  character,  which  an- 
swers to  a  particular  use  of  the  ablative  by  Sungskrit  grammariauB  teraed 
'  the  Ximmittuk/  It  is  the  character  l^j^m,  which  marks,  not  the  mean$ 
through  which  an  action  is  accomplished,  but  simply  the  occasion  of  an 
action,  or  the  circumstance  from  which  it  arises.  An  instance  of  its  appli- 
cation occurs  in  the  comment  on  a  short  poem  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
SAee,  where  the  commentator  represents  the  joy  of  the  heroine  of  the  poem 
'  on  her  husband's  return,  as  arising;, 


Yim 
Froa 


ttjt**^        ist^^  ^tp**^*        rn 

ff\f  time.  ^^  rcturninj  ^^  his  l/^ 

^JK^  tehee  |-      tey  ^It    ^^ 

iC^  ••  >f^  not  QC  recoilecfiaK 

"  From  her  recollecting  the  period  of  her  husband^s  absence."  Lce^kheCj  vol. 


In  this  sentence  5^tn  the  first  character,  marks  the  cause  from  whence  arose 
the  peculiar  joy  of  this  Chinese  heroine  on  her  lord's  return. 

Another  instance  may  be  aiMuced  from  the  same  volume.  In  the  com- 
menton  a  short  but  beautiful  poem  on  filial  affection,  the  commentator  re« 
presents  a  son  absent  from  his  parents  on  the  service  of  his  sovereign,  as 
climbing  a  high  mountain,  and  looking  with  tender  anxiety  towards  the 
place  of  his  parents'  abode. 
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^    wordi.        W  ^ ")  ^^  parents'  |^  realUiog  |11|  From 


^fc»«.3own       ^^I^e„fceri.g    ^S^  >fel  S 


-*<  Trom  picturing  to  himself  his  parents  ap  recollecting  his  own  parting  words." 

Shee,  vol.i. 

Here  the  dreunutanee  which  gave  rise  to  this  action  of  the  dutiful  son  is 
pointed  oat  bjyin,  the  first  cha^cter  to  the  right  Were  we  indeed  to 
change  the  form  of  the  sentence,  we  might  render  yin  by  for  or  because, 
raatead  otjrom  ;  thus ;  "  because  he  pictured  to  himself/'  &c. 

From,  assig^nifyiog  froma  place^  is  most  frequently  expressed  in  the  best 
'Chinese  writings  iiy  the  character  ^|  tsS,  so  often  used  to  denote  selfAu  a 
pronominal  sense.  Of  this^  the  first  page  of  Lun-yu  furnishes  us  with  an 
example^  in  the  sentence  wherein  th6  sage  numbers  amongthe  incitements 
to  study^^a man's  having  a  friend  or  follower  <:ome  from  a  distance^  attract- 
ed by  the  fame  of  his  learning.  In  describing  this  circumstance^  he  uses  tsi 
in  the  sense  of  the  preposition  from  ;  thus  ; 


Havuif 


>^^  come.  ^IJj^  diBtant  lYf\  ^  ^ncnd 

^^  Having  a  firiend  cojneyr^tn  a  distant  part.r-*-''    Jjunryu^  b.  i. 

Another  example  occurs  in  the  second  vohimeof  theZee-ArAee^  in  which 
llie  writer  describing  the  distance  of  certain  places  from  each  other^  uses  this 
expression  ; 


^%    ^ 
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From 


flfl  and    "l      a  thouaand    ^  Nan-      H-.arriTJng    |;3L  Hoih?. 

^^  From  Hung'skanto  Nan'ho  the  distance  ia  a  thousand  Zee."    Lee-khee^  vol.ii. 

In  this  sentence  ^s^>  the  first  character  to  the  rights  denotes  motion  or  de- 
parture from  a  place. 

A  third  example  may  be  selected  from  the  third  book  of  Lun-yu,  which 
details  an  incident  highly  illustrative  of  Chinese  manners.  Puh-yeUj  a 
cUsctpJeof  the  sage's,  greatly  beloved  by  him^  wascifongerously  ill;  but  hear- 
ing that  the  sage  intended  to  do  him  the  honour  of  a  visit,  the  sick  disciple; 
to  shew  his  esteem  for  his  master^  had  his  couch  removed  from  the  north 
to  the  south  side  of  the  room,  that  he  might  leave  the  former  to  his  master, 
according  to  the  custom  observed  toward  men  of  the  highest  rank.  Hear-^ 
ing  of  this,  thesage^  as  earnest  to  prevent  this  distinction  being  paid  him^ 
as  his  disciple  was  to  do  him  the  honour,  would  not  enter  the  house ;  but 
from  a  window  took  hold  of  his  sick  disciple's  hand.  In  narrating  this  cir- 
cumstance, tsi,  is  used  as  denoting/rom^  in  the  following  sentence, 

^J-*  hand.  ^^  his  ^/li  he  took        /Yj^  the  window  ^    Pwm 

"  From  the  window  he  took  hold  of  his  hand.' '    Luft'j/u^  b.  iii. 

The  three  examples  already  given,  exhibit  this  character  as  expressing 
motion /rom  a  place;  but  in  the  following  example  it  is  applied  figuratively 
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to  rank  in  life.   In  the  Ta-hydh,  T^e-sCy  the  gratndson  of  Confucius,  des- 
cribes the  force  of  a  virtuous  example  to  be  such  that  it  extends^ 

TV*  ^ 

From 


j^rtj,*  -^««w        ^sL**^        ^ 

/m%  conuBon  — f-l   cstendiag     T      son  ^| 

A*^         4iA.^         tyt^^^     ^^^  *'*^'* 
people.  /jri  to  Jrji^erw        y\^  HeftreB** 

'<  JVtfui  the  Son  of  Heaven  even  to  the  common  people/ '   Ta- AyM* 

In  this  sentence  ts^,   the  first  character  in  the  sentence  on  the  rights  de** 
notes  from  afr  applied  not  to  place  but  to  situation  in  life. 

I%e  Locative. — The^  character  lyhich  answers  to  the  Locative  caise  ia 
Sungskre\  is  Iff  choong,  ^'in"  This  character  however  has  twamean- 
ingji ;  when  it  precedes  a  snbstantive,  it  has  almost  constantly  the  sense  of 
the  adjective  middle  /  as  in  *'  Choong-kwdk/"^  ''Xh:^  middle  country"  or  Chi- 
na. It  is  only  when  it  follows  a  substantive  that  it  has  the  force  of  the  pre- 
position m.  In  this  last  sense  it  occurs  in  the  second  book  of  Lun-jfu, 
where  Confucius  speaking  of  Koong-yea-chang,  one  of  his  disciples  then 
unjustly  suffering  imprisonment^  says>^ 

cMi         Jfe  fif  ^V  *****  ><e«  ,^  ^-^4:.^  W«.  ^^ 

cfime 


<^  Although  he  was  tfi  confinement,  it  was  not  for  his  crimes/'      Lun-^u^  b.  iii. 

•  This  oacoath  oiodeof  ezpreaBing  the  meftnlng  of  a  Chinese  aenteoce  is  sometimcf  imaToidable  from  the  da* 
(are  of  the  luf  ttage,  if  the  meuoAn^  of  e^  chfirecter  ^  gitep  with  any  precision,  which,  in  a  laagvafe  lolitile 
hoowB,  •eemt  desirable.  But  thu  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Chinese  language  i  neither  Siugshn't  nor  Greeh  would 
appear  less  oacoalh  i»  many  instances,  were  an  attempt  made  to  give  the  mcanisg  of  each  word  singly. 


3  Z. 
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1b  this  sentence  choong  in  the  thi  rd  liae  jfrom  the  rights  has  the  force  ,o(XhB 
prepositipa  in. 

Of  this  application  of  choong^  another  mstancemay  be  adduced  from  the 
fourth  book^  where  the  sap^e  expresses  his  contempt  of  riches  and  honour 
if  they  require  the  sacrifice  of  virtuous  principles^  and  says  respectinjgf  coarse 
fbod^  water  for  his  daily  beverage,  and  his  bended  arm  for  a  pillow^  that^ 

^ttr      ^"^         "*"* 


-eretk 


^^  Happiness  is  found  even  inthese.^*    Lun-ffUy  b.  ir. 

in  this  sentence  also,  choong,  the  fifth  diaracter  fi:om  the  rights  is  psed  in 
the  sense  of  the  preposition  in. 

We  may  adduce  a  third  instance  from  (he  second  volume  of  the  Lee^ 
khee;  where  the  writer,  giving  directions  relative  to  the  day  on  which 
mourning  ought  to  begin  when  an  emperor  dies,  says,  that  on  the  third 
day  his  family  should  put  themselves  in  mourning ;  on  the  fifth  the  manda^ 
rines;  and  adds, 


The  tereBtb 


<j  On  the  seventh  day  let  the  men  and  women  in  the  country  begin  mourning.'* 

Lee-khee^  vol.  n» 
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In  all  these  examples,  ckoong  follows  the  srubstantive;  and  in  the  tw> 
firsts  it  is  preceded  by  tehee  the  sign  of  the  genitive.  This  singularity 
in  the  construction  of  choong,  is  by  naineans  peculiar  to  the  Chinese ;  it  is 
found  in  SMngskrtt,  and  in  several  of  ite  dialects;  thus  in  Sungskn't  ^^[Q 
j^  ''  in  the  country/'  is  a  phrase  of  the  same  import,  and  constructed  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  ^iRif  being  the  genitive^  case.*  The  reason  on  which 
this  peculiar  construction  is  founded>  probably  is,  that  both  choong  in  Chi- 
nese  and  HW  in  Svngskrtt,  are  in  reality  substantives ;  and  therefore  sub- 
jected to  the  regimen  of  substantives. 

Beside  choong^  there  are  one  or  two  other  characters,  which  perform 
the  same  office.  The  character  ^J  kyen,  haR*in  many  Instances  nearly  the 
force  of  the  Locative  case.  One  occurs  in  the  second  book  of  Lun-yUj 
vdiere  the  relator  narrates  a  singular  conversation  between  T»e-hya  and 
Tse-choong,  two  of  Confucius's  disciples,  which  took  place  on  the  follow- 
ing  occasion :  Tse-hya^s  son  dying,  he  nKnirning  for  him^abandoneil him- 
self to  all  the  extravagance  of  grief.  Tse-choong  went  to  see  him,,  and, 
affected  with  his  distress,  wept  with  him.  Overcpme  with  grief,  Tse-bj/a 
at  length  exclaimed,  ^'  Oh  heaven !  1  have  no  sin/'  Tse-hya,  displeased, 
rebuked  him,  and  mentioned  three  iastanceft  whereia  he  had  certainly 
been  guilty  of  sin ;  the  first  occurred  when  Tse-Aya,  and  himself  were  mini- 
stering to  their  master  in  the  Chy^•'t8JfU  country,  at  which  time  Tse-hya 

*  A  ttiU  stronger  instance  of  similarity  to  tbe'constnnriioo  of  tt|eM  two  laiigiuigH,  will  be  seen  in  the  com- 
ponnd  form  of  diis  sentence.  ThooK'^'^  ^▼o  fonntr  Chinese  examples  admit  the  genitive  particle  tckm  before 
the  prepoutiTC  chocng,  it  is  omitted  in  the  last  example :  thus  also  in  Simgtkra  the  sign  of  the  genitive  it  omlt<» 
ted|n  thccompooad  form  $  and  ^1[iT^  the  SangsiLrit  phrase,  agrees  precisely  with tlile  Cbl&eie  '  iKmD*-<Ae«iv/ 
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turning  back  at  the  See-ho  river,  remained  iheire  a  longtime^  with  the  view 
of  making  the  people  beliey  e  that  he  was  Confucius  himself :  he  insisted  that 
he  had  further  acted  wrong  in  performing  his  parents'  funeral  obsequies  ia 
so  private  and  parsimonious  a  way,  as  scarcely  to  make  people  in  general 
acquainted  with  their  death ;  and  lastly,  that  atthe  present  time  he  was  acting 
improperly  in  mourning  thus  immoderately  for  his«on.  In  narrating  the 
first  of  these  three  circumstances,  Tse-koong  uses  the  chaiiacter  fcyen  in 
the  sense  of  the  lo)Cative  case,  in  the  following  sentence^ 

f^SLm'     W-    i^'"    ^^^     ^^ 

i^r  w^  ^"'    *^-  #is. 

«'  I  and  thou  attended  Confiicias  tft  Chtfti-ge,    Lee-khety  vol.  U. 

In  this  sentence  kyen,  the  laatcharacter  to  the  left,  hasneaily  the  force  of 
ehoong,  an4  is  constructed  with  jthegejaitiTepartideMi  precisely  the  m»» 
manner. 

In  asentence  which  occurs  in  the  first  Tolume  oiMung,  that  philosopher 
uses  this  character  with  reference  to  time.  Walkiag  on  the  public  road 
with  one  of  his  disciples,  and  pensively  revoking  the  thenstate  of  things,  his 
disciple  asked  him  why  he  appeared  so  sad ;  upon  which  he  disclosed  the  cause 
of  his  grief  by  saying,  that  once  in  five  hundred  years  a  good  king  might 
perhaps  arise,  and  that  in  this  space  of  time  alone  could  one  man  eminent 
for  wisdom  be  expected  to  arise.  In  this  sentence  ki/en  is  used  thus. 
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■}jj2**i    ^'"■i"   f^-^'" 

<^  //I  this  period  there  may  possibly  arise  a  man  eminent  for  virtue  and  wisdom/* 

Mungf  book  ii. 

Herealso^  kyen,  the  second  character  from  the  rights  denotes  itij  and^  like 
choong  in  the  second  example^  is  constructed  with  a  genitive  particle.    ~ 

In  certain  cases  the  adverb  p^  nooi,  within,  is  used  in  a  sense  which 
has  some  affinity  with  the  Locative  case.  One  instance  occurs  in  the  second 
volume  of  Mung,  where  that  philosopher,  lamenting  the  state  of  things^ 
say  s^  that  were  the  various  rulers  determined  to  imitate  Wun-wang  in  govern- 
ing, the  whole  empire  might  be  reformed  in  seven  years.  This  last  clause 
is  expressed  in  the  following  manner : 


TMk 

Seven 


fjr     -ZT     ^7^     -t 

*^  In  seven  years."    Mung^  vol.  ii. 

In  this  sentence  nooi  is  used  in  a  sense  somewhat  akin  to  the  locative,  and, 
like  the  characters  choong  and  kyen  when  thus  used,  is  constructed  with  the 
genitive  particle  tehee.  Jfooi,  however^  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  sense 
of  the  adverb  within. 
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These  are  the  principal  characters  irhich^  in  the  Chinese  language^  per- 
formthe  office  of  the  ¥arious  cases  of  nouns  in  the  alphabetic  languages :  and 
when  the  force  of  each  of  them  is  considered,  it  is  easy  to  see^  that^  taken  as  a 
whole^  they  express  thevarioMS  relations  of  the  substantive  with  scarcely  less 
precision  than  the  terminations  of  the  various  cases  in  the  most  refined  lan- 
guages. The  Nominative,  the  Accusative^  and  the  Vocative,  have  in  Chinese 
no  prepositive  character  to  distinguish  them;  as  none  is  in  reality  need- 
ed.  In  certain  other  languages,  these  three  cases  are  often  alike  destitute  of 
.  peculiar  terminations  to  distinguish  them.  Such  is  the  case  in  Latin  with  all 
nouns  of  the  neuter  gender :  nor  indeed  with  these  alone,  many  of  hoih  the 
masculine  and  feminine  genders  have  these  three  cases  alike  in  both  nura-  . 
bers,  with  the  exception  of  the  accusative  singular.  Of  this  fact  nubes,  and 
grddus,  and  ewenfacie&j  furnish  examples;  and  of  course  all  nouns  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  declensions.  But  in  those  cases  which  require  parti- 
cular discrimination,  as  the  Genitive,  the  jDative,  (according  to  some,)  the  In- 
strumental, the  Ablative,  and  the  Locative,  we  find  the  Chinese  sufficiently 
furnished  with  prepositive  characters,  and  such  too  as  if  accurately  discrimi- 
nated in  their  application,  have  perhaps  less  of  ambiguity  in  them,  than  the 
cases  of  most  other  languages.  In  examining  these  prepositive  characters^ 
I  have  been  the  more  minute,  because  the  right  use  of  them  forms  so  impor- 
tant a  part  of  Chinese  grammar.     For  this  reason  so  great  a  variety  of  ex- 
aiQples  has  been  adduced  to  illustrate  them  ;  since  it  is  only  by  studying 
them  carefully,  as  applied  by  the  Chinese  writers  themselves,  that  we  can 
gain  any  thing  like  a  just  idea  of  their  force  and  beauty.   And  numerous  as 
the  examples  adduced  are,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  that  those  who  wish 
to  gain  a  thorough  insight  into  the  language,  will  rather  regret  their  fewness 
and  want  of  variety,  than  complain  of  their  being  too  many. 
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An  example  of  a  Chinese  substantive  as  connected  i/rith  its  prepositive 
rliriritcters,  would  be  found  to  co-incide  exactly  with  the  cases  of  no  sub- 
sCrititive  given  in  other  grammars.  It  may  not  however  be  improper  to 
bring  the  principal  prepositive  characters  into  one  view ;  thus : 


a  man* 


iiom.     J^  Yin, 


Gen.  y^         toMu&'s. 


een* 


Dai. 


^  ^  I  man's, 


A 


I 


>j9r  maa. 


Z)«#.      '^  ^  f  to  or  towMKtd 

(improp.)    1      Sfin,  ?uian. 


Aec    J<     Yin,    man. 
h^  Kij^Omai 

o 
o 


Voe, 


hutr^ 


/Mfr. 


tknv^k  aas. 


^W«,     i 


From  this  view  it  may  easily  be  seen,  that  the  Chinese  prepositive  cha- 
racters in  general  precede  the  substantive  they  govern;  but  that  those 
which  express  the  Genitive  and  the  Locative  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
These  exceptions  however  appear  founded  in  nature;  the  Genitive  case 
marks  something  as  proceeding  from  the  substantive^  not  terminating 
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therein^  and  the  character  which  expresses  the  Locative,  is  in  feet  a  sub* 
stantive  governed  by^  the  genitive  case. 

In  these  prepositive  characters^  the  attentive  reader  will  have  observed 
a  peculiarity  found  in  the  same  degree,  perhaps,  in  no  other  language. 
These  prepositions^  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  are  alluded  either 
as  verbs,  adjectives,  or  pronouns.  Thjis  the  genitive  particle ^^  tcAee, 
is, in  certain  situations,  the  verb  'to  goforth/  and  even  the  pronoun  'it/ 
"^^  Wy,  '  for/  is  also  the  yerb  '  to  be  /  the  character  LJT  ce,  *  with,  by,' 
&c.  iscon9tantlyusedinthenieaningof'eniploy,apply,  use;'  and Uj^^eu, 
'  from  or  through/  is  often  found  as  a  verb  in  the  sense  of  flowiag  or  arising 
from.  The  character  Igf  Vhoong,  'with,'isoftenu8edinthesen8eof 

the  adverb  a1  ike,  and  n^  yu,  with,  as  connected  with^  is  also  the  verb '  to 
give/  As  for  the  two  ablative  prepositions,  ^f^  chodng  and  JS^  tsi, 
the  former  is  generally  used  in  the  sense  of  the  verb  'to  follow;'  and  the 
latter  often  found  united  with  a  pronoun  to  denote  self;  as,  ngotsi  kee,  'I 
myself/  Lastly,  the  Locative  preposition  Ift  choong,  'in/  is  used  for  the 
adjective' middle  ;'^  so  that  the  adverb  ^*ye«,  'in,  within,'  is  almost  the 
only  character  which  has  not  another  meaning;  and  this,  pronounced 
with  the  grave  instead  of  the  even  tone,  means,  'to  interfere/ 

This  however,  creates  little  ambiguity  :  relative  to  those  characters 
which  are  used  as  verbs,  or  pronouns,  or  adjectives,  their  position  and  the 
meaningof  the  context,  remove  nearly  all  the  difficulty;  in  English,  ftearas 
verb,  and  bear  as  a  substantive,  are  instantly  known  from  each  other ;  as  are 
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9Qund,  the  substantWe^  the  adjectiye  soundj  and  sound  used  as  a  verb.  The 
charactefj  T^  tehee,  is  perhaps  the  most  ambiguous  in  its  application ;  but 
the  difficulty  arising  from  it^  disappears  in  proportion  as  a  person  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  language. 

On  the  other  hand^  the  circumstance  of  these  characters  being  in  con* 
tinuaJ  use  in  the  capacity  of  verbs,  adjectives^  &c.  is  in  some  instances  the 
means  of  throwing  light  on  their  real  nature  and  meanings  since  the  na- 
ture of  the  office  they  perform  as  particles^  can  be  easily  collected  from  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  constantly  used.       The  nature  of  the  genitive 
particle  2cA6«>forexample^  is  not  liar  remote  from  the  meaningof  that  cha- 
racter used  as  a  verb^  '  to  proceed  forth  :'  were  we  in  many  instances  to 
deem  the  preceding  character  a  noun  in  the  genitive  case^  and  tehee  a  pas- 
sive participle  united  with  the  other  substantive^  we  should  have  near- 
ly the  same  meaning;  thus  'thefather's  way'  might  be  rendered^  (some- 
what uncouthly 'tis  true,)  "the father-produced  way/'  Thus  ^soj/tye^j 
which  marks  the  instrument,  if  rendered  participially,  would  still  convey  the 
meaningsuggested  by  our  prepositions  by  or  with.    In  one  of  the  examples 
given,^ '  If  the  sovereign  coerce  the  people  by  severity,  and  restrain  them 
by  punishment ;'  we  might  turn  by  into  the  active  participle  in  each  case, 
and  find  the  same  idea  still  suggested ;  thus^   ^  If  the  sovereign,  using 
severity,  coerce  the  people,  applying  punishment,  restrain  them  from  evil/ 
The  same  might  he  shewn  relative  to  others  of  these  prepositive  particles. 

This  peculiarity  however  is  not  confined  to  the  Chinese  language; 
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verba  in  a  participial  form  are  used  as  prepoBitiona  in  certain  languages  in 
India.  In  Bengalee  the  preposition  %1,  hy,  is  precisely  the  same  with 
the  present  participle  of  the  verb  to  give;  nor  would  a  sentence  be  altoge- 
ther void  of  meaning  wherein  it  should  be  rendered  by  that  participle : 
thus, ''  By  these  means  he  succeeded ;"  might  be  rendered ;  '  Giv/ing,  us- 
in^^,  or  applying,  these  means,  he  succeeded/  This  interpretation  quite 
agrees  with  the  genius  of  the  language,  as  the  verb  'give,'  is  used  with 
great  latitude  in  the  Indian  languages. 

Should  any  one  query,  relative  to  these  prepositive  characters,  which  of 
the  two  meanings  attached  to  them  is  the  original  one,  the  question  may 
perhaps  be  pretty  easily  solved.  It  is  probable,  that  nearly  all  these  charac- 
ters originally  expressed  ideas  without  reference  to  any  part  of  speech^  and 
were  first  usedto  express  the  various  ideas  of  proceeding,  using,  uniting, 
&c.  in  the  simplest  manner;  and  that  as  speech  was  gradually  enlarged  by 
tfaeextension  ofmutual  communication,  they  wereapplied  more  widely,  in 
circumstances  more  complex,  andoften  in  a  figurative  sense,  which  might 
issue  in  their  performing  that  office  in  the  Chinese  language  which  Eng- 
lish prepositions  perform;  possibly  too,  without  any  idea  of  their  being 
used  In  a  sense  widely  different  from  their  original  meaning.     Thus  might 
theChitiese,  without  any  very  clearideaofthedifTerentpartsof  speech,  by 
the  peculiar  use  of  certain  characters,  bring  their  language  to  answer  all 
those  purposes  for  which  other  nations  employ  acopious  grammatical  ter- 
minology. This  may  perhapsaccountfor  their  not  feeling  the  wantof  trea- 
tises on  grammar^  when  the  various  senses  in  which  those  characters  are 
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used  which  perform  the  office  of  grammatical  terminations  in  other  lan« 
guages^  are  defined  with  so  much  care  and  accuracy  in  their  various  dicti- 
onaries. 


OP  ADJECTIVES. 

Uelative  to  the  nature  of  Chinese  adjectives,  little  requires  to  be  said. 
Three  kinds  may  perhaps  be  distinguished  :  original  adjectives,  or  those 
originally  intended  to  describe  a  quality  as  existing  in  some  subject:  those 
which  being  originally  su&sto7if/t?e9^  are  used  occasionally  to  describe  cer- 
tain qualities  inherent  in  substantives ;  and  those  which  may  be  termed 
compound-adjectives.  Of  these  three  kinds  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take 
a  slight  view.  ,       .     .  » 

1.  Those  whicli  are  Original  Adjectives,  form  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber :  Such  ^rey^ta,  great ;  J^^syao,  small ;  |g|  kao,  high ;  ^hya,  low ; 
1^^  tchoong,  heavy ;  S^^  khing,  light ;  ^  fad,  rich ;  ^^  p'hin,  poor,  &c^ 
It  has  however  been  already  shewn,  that  many  characters^  originally  ad* 
jectivcs,  are  occasionally  used  as  substantives :  thns  fad,  rich,  is  often  used  to 
denote  riches ;  and  ta,  great,  is  occasionally  used  to  signify  greatness. 

A  second  kind  of  adjectives  are  those,  which,  originally  expressing  ideas 
in  their  nature  substantives,  are  often  used  to  express  the  quality  theyori* 
ginallydenote,  as  existing  in  another  substantive.  Thu8.^fe«A^<?if,virtu,e,is 
often  used  as  an  adjective  to  signify  virtuous ;  and  tlie  character  Ar^  yin. 
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trbich  expregges  virtue  in  the  highest  degree^  is  also  an  adjective  when 
added  to  ^^yin,  a  man.  Of  words  thus  used  both  as  substantives  and  ad- 
jectives, the  English  language  is  not  altogether  destitute;  the  words  lights 
calm^  cold^  salt^  &c.  are  used  as  adjectives  as  well  as  substantives.  But^  as  in 
English  words  of  this  kind^  it  is  not  easy  always  to  ascertain  whether  they 
were  originally  adjectives  or  substantives ;  so^  respecting  many  of  these  Chi* 
nese  characters,  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  precision  whether  they  were  origin 
nally  substantives,  or  whether  they  have  been  used  from  the  beginning  to 
denote  some  quality  as  existing  in  other  substantives.  Were  we  indeed 
to  advert  to  characters  originally  verbs,  and  which  become  adjectives  as 
often  as  they  are  used  as  participles,  we  might  include  a  great  multitude 
of  the  Chinese  characters.  But  this  would  include  little  peculiar  to  the 
Chinese  language ; '  the  conciliating  look  /  '  the  hated  task  y  ^  the  neglect- 
ed friend  ;*  '  the  despised,  yet  feared  enemy/  are  expressions  by  no  means 
unfrequent  in  the  English  language. 

3.  Relative  to  Compound-adjectives,  or  those  in  which  two  or  more  char- 
acters are  united  to  describe  a  quality  in  a  substantive,  or  to  form  an  adjunct 
thereto,  perhaps  no  language  abounds  in  these  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
Chinese.        Of  this  description  are  certain  adjectives  formed  by  adding 
6^  ilk,  the  genitive  particle,  to  an  adjective  and  sometimes  ta  a  verb. 
The  following  are  sentences  of  this  kind: 
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"  This  word  is  proper. 


m 


Hk  1^  tang  ^T|^  kwa  5»^   CkyHt 

(gen.  part)  §    proper  pp  word  3kS.  This 

^^  to  spcalt  T^  U  "7   (nain.| 

<<  That  man  ii  highly  mejnV^ 

HV  (geo^part.)    ;^  highly  /V  ma«  /ll*  Th*^ 

^^  useful  ^^   U  ^^  (Bum.) 

These  compounds  however  are  not  simply  adjectives :  in  both  the  above 
instances  a  verbal  is  formed  by  the  genitive  or  possessive  particle  tih  being* 
affixed  to  a  verb^  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  genitive  is  often  affixed  to  a 
Greek  infinitive.  In  the  first  instance  the  sentence  really  is^  ''  this  word  is 
of  the  proper-to-be-spoken  (kind)  ;'*  and  in  the  other  the  sentence  might  be 
rendered^  "this  man  is  of  the  highly-useful  (kind)/'  The  construction  is 
nearly  the  same  when  this  genitive  particle  is  prefixed  to  a  simple  adjective ; 
in  that  case  tlfe  genitive  particle  tih  communicates  to  the  adjective  the  force 
of  a  substantive  in  the  genitive  case^  by  causing  "kind" or  "sort"  to  be 
understood.  Thus,  Mhis  thing  is  good/  (' had-iHh  \' )  means  in  reality, 
'o/'thegoorfkind;'  and,  'ihat  thing  is  6firf/('ng«A-<M0  means,  '0/  the  bad 
kind.'  But  this  mode  of  construction  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  conversa- 
tion ;  it  scarcely,  ever  occurs  in  grave  compositions. 

Another  kind  of  compound  adjectives  and  which  are  found  in  their  best 
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writings,  are  those  wherein  cVen  seven  or  eight  characters  are  occasrron^Hy 
united  to  describe  a  quality  dr  circumstance  connected  with  a  sulMtdiitite. 
Such  often  resemble  the  adjunct  in  the  sentence  ^ven  page  806,  •\rfcrfe  it 
translated  '  The  coarse-clothing-and-raean-food-abhorring  man.'  The 
consideration  of  all  compounds  of  this  kind,  however,  belong  not  so  mtich 
to  this  part  of  the  grammar,  as  to  that  which  treats  of  Compound  words ; 
to  which  we  refer  them,  and  proceed  without  delay  to  consider  what  in 
other  languages  is  termed^ 

THE  COMPARISON  OP  ADJECTIVES. 

The  comparison  of  one  person  or  thing  with  another  so  as  to  ascertain 
the  relative  degrees  of  strength,  virtue,  wisdom/ goodness,  &c.  possessed  by 
each,  must  necessarily  ei^ist  in  every  language  cultivated  to  any  extent. 
Hence  such  of  the  alphabetic  languages  as  are  most  cultivated,  have  a  regu- 
lar  series  of  terminations,  which  being  affixed  to  an  adjective,  express  with 
ease  the  i^rious  degrees  of  a  quality ;  such  are  rt^o^  &nd  raro^*  in  Greek  ^ 
in[  and  int  in  Sungskrit ;  or  and  %imu%  in  Latin^  and  er,  and  est  in  Eng- 
lish. But  as  the  Chinese  language  rejects  terminations  of  every  kind,  it  of 
course  has  none  to  mark  the  degrees  of  comparison.  In  expressing  these, 
it  makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Hebrew,  than  to  the  more 
refined  modes  of  the  languages  already  mentioned. 

The  isiost  general  mode  of  foriMing  the  comparative  degree  in  nsenradng 
the  Chinese,  is,  that  of  describing  a  person  or  thing  as  possessing  some  qua- 
lity more  than  or  beyond  others.  This  method  employs  character  m  t^w 
different  ways;  it  requires  certain  characters  to  be  prefixed  to  the  sub* 
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fixative  with  whicb  the  eomparipon  is  made^  as  well  ascertaia  otheh  to  be 
uaited  to  tlie  adjective  for  the  sake  of  fonniDg  the  comparison.  The  for* 
Qier  it  maj  be  proper  to  consider  first. 

The  two  characters  geo^rally  prefixed  to  the  substantive  with  whidi 
the  comparison  is  made^  are||^  kwOj  to  pass  beyond,  and  the  prepositive 
character  j^  yu,  ak^ady  mentiooed.  Of  these  two,  kwo  is  most  common* 
ly  used  in  conversation ;  and  one  instance  occurs  in  Confucius  of  its  bein^ 
used  in  nearly  this  sense.  In  the  first  volume  of  Luh-yu,  the  philosopher, 
speaking  on  a  certain  occasion  of  his  headstrong  disciple  TBe-loQj  has  the 
following  remark ; 


Y€0 


^^  Yen  indeed  esteems  strength  more  than  1."    Lun-yuj  book  iii. 

tn  this  sentence  kwo,  the  fifth  character  from  the  right,  has  the  force  of 
'more  than ;'  but  it  would  still  admit  of  being  rendered  '  beyond,'  without 
any  violence ;  thus, '  Yeu  truly  values  courage  beyond  me.'  If  rendered 
indeed  in  its  own  proper  meaning  as  a  verb,  the  sense  would  be  nearly  the 
same;  '  Yeu,  in  esteeming  strength,  goes  beyond  me.' 

Ta  the  substantive  wiili  which  the  comparison  is  made,  however^  the  pre- 
positive character  'n^yu  is  much  more  frequently  prefixed  by  Confucius 

•nd  the  best  Chinese  writers^ .  than  kwd.  Thus  used,  it  has  nearly  the  mean-> 
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ing  of  the  adverb  than;  and  like  kwo  in  thes^  instances/ often  adds  the 
force  of  a  comparative  to  an  adjective  in  the  positive  degree.  In  the  first 
volume  of  Mung,  that  philosopher  introduces  Tsai-ngo,  as  preferring  his 
master  Confucius  to  the  emperors  Yao.  and  Shun.  In  thus  eulogizing  his 
master^  Tsai-ngo  declares  that  in  his  view  he  appeared^ 

j^^  JL^T  for       ^o^  Shua      ^Hi  ^*®     ^^  more  tfean      jj^^  Virtuoas 

— — — "  Far-wiore  eminent  in  virtue  </iaii  Yoa  and  Shun.^^  Mangy  vol.  1. 

In  this  sentence  the  comparison,  made  hyyu  imparts  to  khyen,  virtuous, 
an  adjective  in  the  positive  degree^  the  force  of  the  comparative  more  vir- 

tlU)U8. 

In  this  method  of  forming' the  comparision,  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  Hebrew,  will  realize  the  simplicity  of  that  language  in  communicating 
to  an  adjective  in  the  positive  degree  the  force  of  the  comparative^  by  pre- 
fixing to  the  substantive  with  which  the  comparison  is  made,  the  letter  O 
'more  than/  or  *  beyond'  of  which  among  others,  Psal.  ex.  4,  furnishes 
an^example;  'more  than/  or  'beyond,  the  womb  of  the  morning,  thou 
hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth/  ,  "^ 

The  Chinese  in  tbus  forming  the  comparative  degree  of  the  adjective, 
however,  have  several  varieties.  One  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient, 
is  that  just  mentioned,  wherein  an  adjective  in  ih^positive  degree>  is  rendereii 
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comparative  by  the  other  part  of  the  sentence^  as  in  the  examples  already 
given  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  literally,  "  virtuous  beyond  Yao  and  Shun  ; 
bttt  which  becomes  equivalent  to  'more  virtuous/  by  the  addition  of  the  com- 
parison in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence. 

A  second  variety  in  thus  forming  the  comparative  degree  is,  that  of  ad- 
ding some  character  to  the  adjective  in  the  positive  degree,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  comparative.      Of  these  characters  there  are  several  in  use^  the  prin- ' 
cipal  of  which  are^^  Arwng/"  change ;"  and  yf^  yeu,  which  originally  de- 
notes fault,  or  excess ;  but  of  these  two,  kung  is  most  used  in  conversation ;  as^ 
kung  haOy  belter ;  kunglao,  older,  &c.  These  still  imply  a  comparison  with 
some  other  substantive^  which  if  introduced,  must  be  preceded  by  some  cha- 
racter expressive  of  the  comparison,  as  kwo  or  yu  already  mentioned.  Thus^ 
*  kung  hao,  better,*  to  complete  the  sense,  requires  either  'kwo  t'ha,  be- 
yond him ;'  or  't/u  Vha,  than  he.'  The  comparative  which  is  formed 
by  these  two  particles,  kungB,ndt/ao,  has  however,  this  advantage  beyond 
the  former  mode,  that  as  it  expresses  of  itself  the  comparative  degree,  it 
does  not  depend  for  its  meaning  on  the  other  part  of  the  comparison  being ' 
added,  for  which  reason  it  is  sometimes  omitted,  althongh  it  is  always  im- 
plied. 

But  in  their  best  writings "^yett,  as  uSed  in  this  sense,  occurs  far  more 
frequently  than  kung.  Of  this  use  of j^eu,  the  comment  of  Chyufoo  on  Con- 
fucius, Mung,  and  others,  furnishes  numerous  examples.  In  his  comment 
on  t|ie  first  volume  of  Jkfung,  that  commentator^  speaking  of  other  philo- 
sophers and  great  men,  says. 
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«  Yet  no  one  of  tbem  has  possessed  excellencei  like  the  more  perfect  virtue  of 
the  sage."  Cammerd  on  Mung^y^oLu 

Further,  the  same  writer  in  his  comment  on  the  Choong-yoong,  explain- 
ing the  maxim  '  to  rule  depencjs  on  men/  quotes  the '  Kya-yu/  as  illustrate 
'  ingitby  saying,  that  the  great  secret  of  ruling  oonsfats  in  securing  the 
love  of  th^  people ;  and  then  ^dds, 

#pii        ^^  ^"^        ^GL  ^* 

clear*         /  U  »  more  J^  idin.  p  pf  This  sentcncCA 

<<  The  idea  c^Qve^red  l^j,  this  iB»ttteiiDe  ji$.  more  cfear,^ ' 

.  Cqmmeni  on  Ckoongryfiowg* 

In  both  these  examples  ytu  prefixed  to  the  adjective,  formstbe  com)»an« 
live  degree ;  and  though  as  in  English,  Uhaa  the  other/  the  counterpart 
of  the  last  sentence,  is  evidently  implied,  yet  perspicuity  does  not  iiecessa* 
rily  require  its  being  mentioned.  ' 

A  thM  variety  ex>mnion  in  theijr  best  writings,  though  less  used  in  con* 
versatioii,  is,  that  of  expressing  the  comparative  degree  by  some  character 
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in  itself  deemed  a  comparative.  For  this  purpose,  the  characters  ^ae,  to 
exceed,  andjpSb/to  add,  are  much  used.  With  these  QomparatiYecbaractera 
also,  the  remaining^part  of  the  sentence  which  contains  the  comparison^  is 
understoodi^  though: often  omitted :  and  when  added,  it  is  preceded  by  yu 
or  kwo  in  order  to  complete  the  comparison*  Of  this  we  shall  find  an  ex- 
ample or  two  occurring  in  the  sentences  adduced  to  illustrate  these compara* 
tive  characters :  In  the  first  volume  of  ^u»g,  Hingj-koongihe  sovereign  of 
Ts'hee,  seemed  once  very  desirous  of  shortening  the  time  for  mourning  to 
one  year  instead  of  three.  On  expressing^  his  wish  to  Koong  yoon  tchyeu, 
a  disciple  of  Mung*s,  he  replied  by  saying  that. 


^J^  abolishing  it  "^^  better      yi^^  mouniing  -^^ 


'^  To  mourafor  a  year  would  still  be  better  than  whbliy  to  abolish  mourning.'* 

"        -^  ■  ""  '  ''Jifttiig,voLi. 

In  this  sentence,  yii,  in  the  tiiird  Kne  fi*6m  (h£  right;  ftnrms  of  itself  the  com- 
parative degree  WMibtii  the  addition  of  an  adjective;  and  the  counterpart 
of  the  comparison  being  added,  the  character  ^ti  is  prefixed  to  the  last  mem* 
ber  of  the  sentence. 

'  » 

In  thesecond  volume  of  ilfting>  Puk-ktoyy  who  possibly  improve^  those. 

canals  in  China,  which  now  contribute  so  much  to  the  fertility  of  thatcouii* 
try,  is  introduced  as  extolling  his  own  mode  of  conveying  water,  as  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Eipperor  Ki ;  in  which  sentence  calling  himself  by  hia 
proper  name;  Tan,  he  aays^ 
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**  Tan's  aqueducts  are  better  than*  Ee's." 

In  this  sentence  too,  i/u  is  used  alone  as  a  comparative  answering  to  the 
English^  ^  better/  Here  also  the  characterj^w  in  the  fourth  line  from  the  right, 
is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  emperor  Yu,  with  whom  the  comparison  is 
made. 

There  are  instances  however,  wherein  this  character  unites  itself  with  an 
adjective  to  form  the  comparative  degree.     One  occurs  in  the  first  volume 
of  Mung'y  where  that  philosopher,  speaking  of  a  certain  person,  says. 


Then 


^  yei.      ^hrt  Mkun      ^^A^  y^      ^M^^         "W*  ***«        Mil 
^^  i>fV  deep      /^  more  ;f[^r]fiie     ^^^  hw        J^] 

"Then  his  crime  is  of  a  deeper  hue."  Mungy  vol.  I. 

In  this  sentence,  3^w  is  united  with  the  adjective  shun  Meep'  in  order  to 
form  the  comparative  'deepen' 

The  character  yihy  to  add,  more  seldom  forms  the  comparative  alone;  it 

*  Theire  is  b  made  sometimfs  used  in  conversation  of  expreasing  ihia  idea  by  nnitiDg  kito  with  yu.  Instead  of 
fay  iog  '>  j^u  yu  F/i"  "  better  than  Yu,"  die  Ctilnese,  io  familiar  coo  venation,  woald  a&y*'ka9kmoyu  Km,"  UteraWy, 
'*  good  pasbiof  beyond  If pV"    This  mode  however,  fiods  Ao  place  ia  reippctable  compositioos. 
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isgenemlly  found  added  to  an  adjective  in  the  positire  de^^ree.  Thus^  in 
the  fifth  volnmeof  the  Lee-khee,  the  author^  describing  a  faithful  minister^ 
6aj8,  that  from  his  devotedness  to  his  lord's  service. 


sUghfly.      >WS>rmorc     ^p  his  ftnlti     ^^P  iDdnlgc*         ^^  He 


<^He  continuaUjr  regards  his  own  defects  wi^  less  indulgence/'  Lee-khee,  vol.  v. 

Another  example  may  be  adduced  from  the  first  volume  of  Mung,  whelTc- 
in  that  philosopher,  speaking  of  the  submission  of  a  conquered  country  to 
the  mandates  of  the  conqueror,  says,  that, 

^^nl^  more  J^  witk  ^^rrfT  "»«  JA\A  Compared  with 


^hot.  ^fiie,  ^deep;  ^JC  ^»^'' 

^^  Compared  with  water,  it^smore  cfeep,-' with  fire,  more  intense.''^  ^^^gj  voL  i. 

In  this  sentence  ylh  twice  occurs  as  united  with  an  adjective  to  form 
the  comparative  degree.  It  may  be  remarked  also,  that  as^^yu, '  compar- 
ed with,'  is  prefixed  to  the  substantives,  sAoot,  'water,'  and  ho,  'fire,'  with 
which  the  comparison  is  made,  the  necessity  of  any  other  character  to  form 
the  comparison  is  removed. 

Beside  this,  which  may  be  termed  the  regular  mode  of  forming  the 
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Comparative .  degree,  there  are  several  pthew  m  met,  whidi.dllfer  mudi 
from  it.    Among  these  the  fdlowing  deserve  notice: 

1.  In  forming  the  comparative  degree,,  kwd  and'jwi  the  tharacters  ge- 
neraUjr  used  to  express  the  comparison,  are  sometimes  tendered  unnecessary 
by  the  introduction  of  J^  pe<J,  '  to  compare.'  Sentences  formed  with  thik 
character  run  thus :  '  Compared  with  that  man,,  this  man  is  good,  better,. 
&c.'  as  the  following  sentence  will  shew :: 

^'This  mane's  writing  is  somewhatbetter  than  tbat  man's.'*' 


Me 


j^^  -:f- writing  ^**'**w 


ik&Bp«««' 


In  this  ^entence^  the  admission  oSped  in  the  second  line,  evidently  removes 
the  necessity  of  a^y  character  expressive  of  beyond  or  than.  Sometbingf 
added  to  thepositive^  however,  to  mark  the  degree  in  which  the  quality  exists, 
is  generally  necessary  to  complete  the  sentence  ;  as  in  the  example  given^j^f  A 
tjfin  is  added,  which  means  literally,  ^  one  point/ 

The  character  ^wt.  yu  with,  in  grave  compositions  Fs  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently used  to  express  this  mode  of  comparison  than  peef :  but  it  is  thus 
used  chiefly  in  the  way  of  interrogation ;  and  it  then  admits  the  adjective  in 
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the  positive  degree.  Of  this  mode  of  expressibn  tnati}r  examples  might  be 
adduced.  In  the  first  volume  of  ilftcng*,  one  is  said  to  have  put  the  follow* 
ing  question  tf>  Tshtmg'See,  relative  to  his  fellow-disciple^  Tse-loo : 

^f  viJtuow?  ^^^^  ^.compared with  "^  My 


fL 


Who  if  '';^Tse-  "jp  master 


<<  If  my  lord  be  compared  with  Tse-Ioo,  who  is  nwre  virtuous  f  Mung^  vol.  i* 

In  this  sentence  the  adjective  hhyen,  virtuous^  which  is  in  the  positive  degree^ 
has  an  additional  force  imparted  thereto  from  the  construction  of  the  sen* 
tence :  and  indeed  it  is  easy  to  see^  that  here  it  may  in  reality  be  understood 
in  the  superlative  degree^  as  the  desigpi  of  the  question  is  evidently  to  en« 
quire  who  is  the  most  virtuous  of  the  two. 

2.  Another  mode  used  by  the  Chinese,  which  has  in  it  something  of  the 
nature  of  comparison,  is,  that  of  simply  mentioning  a  thing  or  quality,  and 
then  saying  that  the  thing  in  question  '  is  not  like  it/  Thus  in  Lun-yu, 
Tse-hya,  asking  his  master  relative  to  the  rich  being  free  from  pride,  and 
the  poor  from  servile  flattery,  the  sage  replies^  that  this  may  he  esteemed  a 
certain  degree  of  virtue ;  but  he  adds^ 

JUtf^'  j!A^^  OEl^  >S^  '^*     ^^r^'^  =^  ^  Yet 

aHA         ^'^  wiadom        J  |  |J  and  ^J^  hapPT,  ^^   behig  poor     y^V  (is  it) 

^^  *^*^        >^  eiteemiBg    ©  rich       fjj  Zd  y^  Totlike 

JJS 
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*^  Yet  is  it  not  equal  to  a  man's  being  poor  and  yet  bappy ;  ricfa|  and  yet  aiofer 
of  wisdom."  X^li-yti^  book  i. 

In  this  sentence  the  aage  intends  in  reality  tosay^that  the  former  qualitiea 
are  inferior  to  the  latter ;  and  in  sentences  like  these^  the  adjective  goad,  &c. 
is  understood^  though  it  is  seldom  expressed. 

3.  In  certain  cases  ^S  ning  ;  '  to  prefer,  to  have  rather/  is  used  to  form 
a  kind  of  comparative.  A  sentence  occurs  in  the  first  volume  of  Lun-^u, 
in  vrhich  the  sage,  in  answer  to  a  question  relative  to  genuine  filial  respect 
as  manifested  toward  deceased  parents,  says. 


prefertWe     ^i^  their  ^^   .UnpUclty;    ^  ^^yH^celm^J^^l 

l^l^e..iTe       t^""         ,      ^r^^"^^        jh^'^  ^ 

Z*^  sorrow.  1^^  pagetntpy  ^^  fxmmU         *qJ|  jffi^ 


present  modb 


with 


ifc"'    #|S»    m-^     ■^"" 


preferable      .f^fc  ito 


"  (As  to)  the  present  mode  with  its  extravagance,  prefenAk  is  the  utmost  simph^- 
city ;  (to)  funerals  with  their  present  pageantry,  pre/em&fe  is  genuine  sorrow,  though 
excessive  and  negligent.*^  Lun-yu^  book  ii. 


When  ning  is  placed  in  the  first  member  of  the  sentence,  however,  po6k 
khd,  'Icannot,*  orpodh  kkdn,  'I  dare  not/  is  often  added  in  the  last,  thus; 
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V 
^^  I  would  rather  support  porertj ;  I  conml  steal.'* 

|5{^c*yo      i^kksi       ^^^i         ^*wr*^' 

To  render  this  sentence  into  English  ward  for  word,  is  scarcely  practicable^ 
but  if  taken  together,  it  is  equivalent  to,  ''I  would  rather  sustain  extreme 
poverty,  than  venture  to  steal/' 

The  phrase  '  much  more'  the  Chinese  express  in  their  writings  by  the 
character  jff  hwang.  In  the  first  volume  of  Mung,  that  philosopher  after 
describing  a  certain  person  as  capable  of  discharging  the  functions  of  a  rul- 
er because  of  his  esteeming  virtue,  tells  his  wondering  disciple,  that  a  love 
of  virtue  is  quite  sufficient  to  capacitate  a  man  for  governing  the  wh<^e  em* 
pire,  and  then  adds, 

-^^  ?  ^^  country        "^^  the  Loo         ^/^ how  mucb m^re         [|||  And 


———***  And  how  much  more  the  province  of  Loo P^  Mungy  vol,  i. 

These  modes  of  expressing  comparison  may  be  occasionally  met  with  in 
their  best  works  ;  but  the  following  are  confined  almost  wholly  to  conver- 
sation ;  and  some  of  them  occur  only  in  the  most  familiar  discourse. 

Something  of  comparison  is  often  added  in  common  discourse  by  intro- 
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ducing either  ^^  AtMn  to  retuni ;  still,  again,  &c.  or,^^ yiu,  again,  in 
ronnexion  with  an  adjective  in  the  positive  degree.  The  fint  of  these 
occurs  in  sentences  similar  to  the  following : 

^  Although  this  is  good^  1  still  want  something  better  than  this/* 

5JR  ^^  ^®'.**'^  tr^  Jk«tA(U) 


beyond  ^^  »tiU  ^vT  »^»  ^^  ^**** ) 

M-^U    ^^     •'^-       'to"  ^™" 


altboiifli 


In  this  sentence  bwan  in  the  third  line,  is  so  introduced  as  to  add  some* 
thing  to  the  force  of  the  proper  comparative. 

An  instance  of  the  use  of  7^  yiu  again,  as  thus  applied,  might  be  given 
in  some  sentence  capable  of  being  connected  with  the  foregoing  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  counterpart  thereto ;  thus  : 

«'  This  now  is  better  than  that." 


fpSu     ^::i  'III"  ^     -4^-^ 


2.  The  Chinese  likewise  express  occasionally  some  kind  of  comparison 
by  introducing  the  character  '^^yuih,  to  exceed^  to  surpass.  It  is  used 
in  sentences  like  the  following: 
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"  Thtt»  to  act48  better." 

''^^  one  effort  1K.toact  Pf^Chyed^ 

Tbe  application  of  yueh  here,  however^  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
superlative  'best^'  than  to  the  comparative  'better.' 

3.  Sometimes  an  adjective  is  doubled  in  conversation,  to  indicate  its  exist- 
ing in  a  greater  degree.  This  iff  not  peculiar  to  the  Chinese  language^  it 
is  found  in  several  of  the  dialects  of  India  derived  from  the  St^ngskritr.  It 
occurs  in  sentences  of  4his  kind  : 

^<  That  tree  natarallyTises  higher  and  higher/' 

|Pj***^hi^!fer  j;^  y**     -Nnatorally  ^V  That 

4.  In  conversation  also,  the  force  of  a  comparative  is  sometimes  imparted 
to  an  adjective  in  the  positive  degree^  by  saying  koic  muck  one  thing  varies 
from  ov  exceeds  another ;  thus^ 
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<^  This  robe  fs  two  iflches  shorter  than  that/* 

two       >fFtena)  j:C  compared     ;;^ «     ^^^       :^  TW. 

kj     inchci.  ^S  thort  ^f|4  that  ^^  ^fx'  (encL) 

Here  the  construction  of  the  sentence  imparts  to  '  short/  the  adjective  in 
the  positive  degree^  the  force  of  the  comparative  'shorter/ 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  further^  that  the  Chinese  occasionally  add 
certain  of  these  comparative  characters  to  some  which  are  esteemed  superla- 
tive. The  character  '^^  sbm,  'exceedingly/ describedin  the  Latin-Chinese 
dictionaries  as  a  character  pertaining  to  the  superlative  degree,  is  found  in 
construction  with  the  comparative  character  yu  in  the  following  sentence 
from  the  first  volume  of  Mung,  wherein  the  author  lamenting  the  dege- 
neracy of  the  times^  says^ 

^«cM         -^^^^^^^^      ^fcSver        'jj^^  ^  I**. Jpeoplrt 


^^'      jU^SL    ^It     J^ 


cruel  (^  distress 


'<  Men's  distress  and  anguish  through  evil  government,  were  never  more  exceed^ 
ingfy  deep  than  a,tihi9time.^'  MungyVcl^i. 

The  fact  seems  to  be^  that  the  Chinese  having  little  idea  of  grammatical 
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nicety^  haye  not  always  drawn  the  boundary  between  the  comparative  and 
the  superlative  degrees  with  that  precision  which  is  found  in  some  other 
languages. .  To  the  consideration  of  the  Superlative  we  now  proceed. 


THE  SUPERLATIVE  DEGREE. 

The  Superlative  degree  is  perhaps  lessusedby  the  Chinese  than  the  Com- 
parative; and  in  examining  the  latter  we  have  already  seen^  that  in  one  or  two 
instances  they  have  the  appearance  of  intermixing  with  each  other.  '  HaC 
kwd  Vha/  'better  than  he^'  can  be  made  to  form  the  superlative  degree  by 
only  changing  t'ka,  he,  for  chodngyin,  all  men ;  thus,  'ha6  kwd  chodng 
j^m/ 'better  than  all.' 

/  The  Chinese  generally  express  the  Superlative  by  adding  to  the  adjec- 
tive in  the  positive  degree,  some  character  denoting  superior  excellence. 
Of  these  the  most  common  are  -^-^  t^tihy  which  originally  means, '  to  ex- 
ceed, to  compkte  or  end ;'  ^^  kth,  an  apex,  a  point,  the  summit ; 
^j^  f  soof,  to  excel; ^^  tchei,  to  arrive  at ;  and  ^^  sA/it,  much.  Of 
the  three  latter  as  used  to  form  a  kind  of  superlative^  examples  may  be 
found  in  their  best  works* 

The  first  of  these,  tsyuh,  often  occurs  in  the  Chinese  writings  as  a  verb, 
but  it  is  less  common  in  them  as  forming  the  superlative  degree.  It  is  chiefly 
thus  used  in  conversation,  and  is  found  in  sentences  like  the  following, 

Kk 
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«  That  well  is  of  the  <feep««<  kind."  > 

^j::^  MZ  jgr  ^g:-  ^:s;  w 


That 


In  thig  sentence  t&yiih  performs  the  office  of  a  particle  serving  to  the  sq- 
perlative  degree:  it  might  however  be  transtated  very  or  exceeding/^,  with- 
out any  violence  to  the  sense ;  as^  ^  that  well  is  exceedingly  deep/ 

The  character  ^^  taooi,  *  excelling^  surpassing/  occurs  frequently  in 
respectable  writings  as  forming  the  superlative.  In  the  Kang-kyen,  or> 
The  Annals  of  Chiha^  the  historian^  speakingof  themodificatibnofavery 
severe  law  by  one  of  their  sovereigns^  hus  this  expression; 


^Jvj     good.  ^^  highly  >^^  mode         |||^  This 

<^  This  modification  is  exceedingly  goody  (or  best)^  Kang^kyeuy  boo|[  x. 

We  may  adduce  an  example  from  the  comment  on  the  Lee-kkee  where- 
in t80ol  has  still  more  evidently  the  force  of  a  superlative  particle.  Speak- 
ing of  a  certain  ancient  writec  an  the  ral\|ect  of  morals^  and  comparinj^ 
him  with  those  who  had  preceded  him^  the  commentator  adds ;  ' 


:^^  »»yAi  ^^  try  ,JJ^  Mm  -i- 

^■g*  virtaoua.     /SSf  it  Jr_^  '•  |^ 

^0^  most  ^^  ^^^^  X\i  *^ 

*^  Kao*shee's  work  is  most  virtuoui  in  its  tendency."  Comment  on  the  Lee^khee^  vol.  i. 
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In  this  sentence,  'tsooi  shyen/ in  the  two:la6t  line»to  the  left,  evidently  ex-, 
presses  the  superlative  degree. 


The  sabstantive^W^feyA,  theapex,  the  summit,  isalso  often  used  in  their 
standard  virorks  to  denote  the  snperlativetteg^ree.  The  following  sentence 
from  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Lee-khee,  furnishes  two  examples  of  its  being 
thus  used.  The  author  describing  music,  and  urbanity,  or.  that  poljtene^ 
which  the  Chinese  deem  the  highest  pitch  of  good  manners^  and  almost  of 
yirtue  itself^  thus  char^cteri:ses  them^ 


tbe  bighest  ^ff  haimony ;  _^^ 


Music 


/IJR  attention.  ^^  ^rbmMj  ^^  the  highest 

<«  Music  is  tbe  most  perfect  hannony ;  urbauity  the  most  perfect  attention  to  others." 

Lee-kheey  vol.  iv. 

The  ac^eetive  skin,  much,  exceeding,  often  occurs  in  nearly  the  same 
sense.  In  his  comment  on  the  first  volume  of  the  JLee-kAee,  the  com- 
mentator, speaking  of  the  woipk  of  a  certain  author,  extols  it  by  saying  ; 

•-JU«        rH:*"*      jfif^     iSfc*^         ■^fe'^^^w   ,ou  ^ 

yV  great.  ""i^  very  pf^'^  J^rf  wWcb  •^^a.wiji*.   ^  i*l^  Tliis 

^  This  is  a  work  which  is  q(  the  greatest  importance,  (or,  the  importance  of  which 
is^fwy  greaty*  Coonaent  on  vol.  i.  of  the  Lee-khee^ 
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la  this  sentence  shin  is  added  to  the  adjective  ta,  great,  in  order  to  ex- 
press the  superlative  degree.  To  some  it  may  appear  singular  that  this 
character  should  here  form. the  superlative,  when  in  page  286  it  is  united 
with  another  character  to  form  the  comparative  degree.  For  this  how* 
ever  it  is  easy  to  account;  in  the  former  instance  it  is  used  simply  to  des* 
eribe  a  quality^  vls  deep,  or  depth,  and  it  therefore  admits  of  comparison; 
but  here  it  is  added  to  another  adjective^  in  order  to  form  the  superlative. 

The  verb  i^^  tchei,  to  arrive>  is  often  used  in  a  sense  which  has  some 
affinity  with  the  superlative.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  firat  book 
of  Lun-yu,  where  the  sage  says  respecting  T'hayptih,  one  of  the  ancient 
Chinese  worthies,  who  thrice  refused  the  sovereignty  when  pressed  to 
accept  it. 


C-A  completed. . J j^  virtue  p ^  termed  Z^\^  ^^ (virtue)    ^/V  T'hay- 

^^  nMl  r-f-the highest  ^J    may h%  ^Q  puh 


«  The  virtue  of  Thay-pHh  may  be  deemed  virtue  of  the  m^H  exalted  kind.'* 

Lun-i/Uy  book  r. 

In  this  sentence  r^..  iche^y  in  the  third  line,  is  used  to  denote  the  utmoet 
extent  of  virtue :  it  may  therefore  be  termed  a  superlative. 

Another  instance  occurs  in  the  second  volume  oiMung,  wherein  Wmt^ 
chang,  one  of  Mung*8  disciples,  conversing  with  him  relative  to  the  seve- 
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rity  of  the  emperor  Shun  towards  wicked  meiii  enamerattfs  several  whom 
he  put  to  death ;  and  adds  respecting  his  younger  brother^  a  man  destitute 
of  probity^  that  altho'  fraternal  affection  forbad  his  putting  him  to  deaths 
Shun  would  not  permit  him  to  remain  near  his  person^  but  sent  him  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  empire^  in  a  kind  of  honorable  exile.  In  narrating  thia 
circumstance  he  says. 


^^  Yea-  ^^  he  sent  •X^  '^  ^wicked         ^^  Tayang^ 

pei  ^S^  tehee  jT^  ^   J  -^^T  '^**^ 

pec.  Jr^  him  to  *#— *  — #-*.  a  most 


"His  brother  TsymgydLtnoit  wicked  man,  he  sent  to  govenr  Yeu-pee.*^ 

Mung,  ToLii. 

In  this  sentence  the  character  fchei  makes  a  still  nearer  approach  to  the 
superlative  of  other  languages.  In  general  however,  it  is  used  as  a  verb^ 
to  denote  arriving  at  the  highest  pitch ;  and  to  this  meaning  its  applicatiou 
as  a  superlative  has  a  close  affinity. 

It  is  propef  to  observe  farther,  that  instances  occur  wherein  both 
tcheS  and  Ar/A  form  substantives  in  which  case  they  are  subjected  to  .the 
same  regimen  as  other  substantives,  and  are  consequently  postfixedto  the 
substantives  with  which  they  are  connected.  They  then  indeed,  like 
other  substantiTes,  are  occasionally  preceded  by  a  genitive  particle.  Of 
this  application  of  tchei,  the  two  following  sentences  furnish  examples. 
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In  the  second  vbhime of  Xr««-ytf>  the  Chinese  philosopher  has  this  remark^ 


•ifc^**  li^  *****  r^  STimlifr*  ;^  yo«  know, 

«<  To  enquire  relative  to  a  thing  though  already  acquainted  therewith,  is  the 
A«gAiA  of  .caution."  Z.««-y«,bookviL 

A  sentence  of  a  similar  nature  occurs  in  the  fi»t  volume  oiMuug,  where, 
conversing  with  a  friend,  Mung  says, 

cfcyw* 


^''^^  .     ]2t''*^    ^  ^father       y^heuvei^M    . 

^  To  1)6  tie  father  of  the  emperor  is  the  heighih  of  honor."    Mung,  Yet  i. 

In  both  these  sentences,  tchei,  though  occurring  in  Ae  form  of  a  substm- 
tive,  is  still  intended  to  express  the  superlative  degree.  In  this  form  indeed 
its  meaning  is  radicafly  the  same  a»in  theexanipks.  before  given :  in  the 
instances  wherein  it  thus  follows  the  substantive,  it  may  be  deemed  a  verbal 
noun,  while  in  those  wherein  itprecedes  the  substaixtive,  it  may  be  esteemed 
ejther  a  verb  or  k  participle* 

Instances  occur  too  wherein  Jeih  assumes  the  form  of  a  substantive  in 
lieariy  the  same  manner.      ThefoUowin|;  8e^tence  from  the  volume  of  the 
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Lee-khee  coti tains  one.      Speaking*  of  the  various  atojtefi  of  life^  the  author 
sap. 


4^^*^'  "^^y^  aiiondred        — H.   arriviag  |=^|   From 

j3^  summit  X^^  <>^**  MP*  >V^   **  ^S    *i8*>*y 

^  From  eighty  to  a  hundred  is  the  extreme  of  old  age.""    Lee-kheey  toL  iL 


Beside  these,  there  are  several  methods  used  in  conversation  to  ex- 
press a  high  degree  of  honor,  respect,  or  excellence ;  some  of  which  find  a 
place  in  historical  composition,  virhile  others  are  confined  wholly  to  conver- 
sation. Among  these^  is  that  of  expressing  a  high  degree  of  exoeilence  by 
the  application  of  the  ordiml  teiyih, '  the  first/  The  author  of  theKang^ 
Xryen,  or  the  Annals  of  China,  comparing  Sj^o-Ao  wUh  another  man  of  emi-- 
nence,  Ts'hao  ts'han,  says  that  Syao-ho  was. 


5:-  ^h^  ^^^'^  — £.  mi^ 


-i<<  Thejim  Cor  grso^etl)^  n'ha^hU'fum  was  inferior  to  him." 

KoHg'kjfen,  vol.  v» 


Another  mode  is  not  altogether  unfrequent,  that  of  adding  j^'^'^^ 
the  top  or  apex,  to  I-  ahydng,  superior ;  which  is  done  in  sentences  like 
the  following. 
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**  This  18  a  most  superior  horse/' 


A  third  mode  occasionally  used  in  conversation  to  describe  a  high  degree 
of  excellence^  is,  that  of  adding  shih  fim  '  ten  parts/  or  '  wholly/  to  an 
adjective;  thus^ 

«^  This  dial  is  a  perfectljf  exact  one." 


^  e«ct         -^  ^  ^  Jl2x)      .    ^^  ** 


>TWi 


This  mode  however  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Chinese  language.  In  Ben- 
gal^ nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the  phrase/ ^oZou^anna;'  literally^ 
'  sixteen  annas/  introduced  into  a  sentence^  in  order  to  express  wholly,  or 
perfectly.  The  idea  is  borrowed  from  a  rupee's  containing  sixteen  annas ; 
hence  that  expression  denotes  completeness,  from  its  being  the  whole  number 
of  parts  into  which  the  rupee  is  divided,  as  does  the  Chinese  expression  from 
tenbeing^be  number  of  parts  into  which  a  thing  is  generally  divided  among 
them. 
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Lastly,  a  degree  of  excellence^  or  the  reycrse^  is  sometiineB  expressed  in 
coiiversatioD,  by  adding  to  the  adjective  the  pbrase^^  4^*  tuh-hun,  which 
in  reality  means  no  more  than  Hhoroughly/or certainly ;'  and  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  provincial  phrase  'good  to  a  ^ault/  used  in  some 
parts  of  England.  It  however  occurs  less  frequetitly  than  the  former  two 
modes.    When  used^  it  is  in  this  way ;      .    * 

.  ■    •  ■*'.•''. 

<<  For  you  to  act  tbtt%  is  nmrcerltf/nj^  tpefll'V 

^[^  Idm  ^ccrtaWy.  ^/^  good  ^||t.  to  act  ^jfll  Uke 

It  is  not  easy  perhaps  to  particularize  every  individual  character  by 
which  the  Chinese  express  the  (legrees  of  comparison  ;  but  I  have  reason  to   < 
think,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  mode  of  expressing  comparison  used  either 
in  respectable  works,  or  in  correct  conversation^  which  will  notco-incide 
with  some  one  of  the  examples  given.. 

In  thus  tracing  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Chinese  express  the  de- 
grees of  comparison,  it  iseasy  to  perceive  that  the  same  principle  pervades 
this  part  of  their  grammar,  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  qb^eive,  that  Chinese  characters  when  placed  in  a  horizontal  line,  cotistanlly  ran 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  IlkeHebKw  and  Arabic ;  henee  when  a  phrase  is  f^^tn  which  eontains  two  or  three 
c^|aracte^8,  the  characters  themselves  are  to  be  read  from  the  right  to  the  leflt;  while  the  names  of  them  as  given 
in  English  are  to  be  read  from  the  left  to  the  right  in  the  English  mode.  In  this  phrase  the  character  tkk  the 
first  to  the  right,  is  the  verb  to  get,  to  obtain  &e.  and  Alia  that  on  the  left,  conTeya  Ibe  Idea  of  disobedience  or 
pertinacity. 

LI 
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ilk  esamtntngtfre  prepositive  dmraoters^  tint  of  causing  cmiium.  charactefv, 
^    used  occasionaUy  as  verbs,  evdti  at  the  pre«i>t  tiiQQ,  to  drop  all  idoa  qf  time, 
as  well  a^  of  mood  and  persoiii  and  to  perform  (he  hamble  office  43if  compare 
tiye  particles.    Of  tbis,  hod,  to^pass  beyond ;  ^ttih,  ta^xcel ;  yih^  to  add  ;, 
tchei,  to  arrive  at^  and  others  which  have  been  adduced,  furoijsib  suffioept 
proof.  Such  indeed  might  be  expected  to  be  the  case  in  a  languftge  wlMht 
rejects  all  terminations :  the  relations  which  thin^and  qualities  hear  to^ach 
other  must  originally  have  been  expriessed  either  by  characters  conveying 
ideas  already  known^   or  by  certain  invented  for  that  purpose  and  to  which 
no  idea  had  been  as  yet  affixed.  Now,  although  it  may  be  too  much  to 

affirm  that  the  letter  mode  has  in  no  instance  been.adoptedi  it  stUl  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  former,  that  of  employing  characters  alrea- 
dy used  to,  represent  ideas,  would  in  general  be  preferred,  as  beingsuperior 
both  in  pei:spicuity  and  certainty.  Such  we  find  to  be  generally  the  case 
in  the  Chinese  language;  and  this,  while  it  plainly  shews  the  nature  of  Chi- 
nese grammar,  points  out  also  the  nature  of  the  task  which  one  who  wishes 
to  elucidate  the  language  has  to  perform,  that  of  selecting  from  their  most 
approved  works,  such  examples  as  shall  clearly  shew  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  characters  under  consideration  are  actually  used. 

This  affords  a  hope,  that,  though  we  have  advanced  no  farther  in  our 
grammatical  researches  into  the  language,  we  shall  yet  find,  if  not  the  great- 
est yet  the  mosi  laborious  part  of  our  work  completed :  for  although  only 
two  of  the  parts  of  speech.  Substantives  and  Adjectives,  have  been  as  yet 
professedly  considered,  these  have  necessarily  involved  much  that  belongs 
to  the  Prepositions  and  Adverbs.  The  consideration  of  the  Verb  includes 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  which  yet  remains ;  the  Pronouns, 
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«oii^  nuiAeWtts/are  in  general  dear  a»d  dcterminaJte,  and  will  therefore 
inquire  few'eumplM  to  illustrate  them ;  the  Participles  in  Chinese  are  ne- 
cesBarily  included  in  the  verb ;  Adverbs  of  place,  time,  Ac.  require  little 
beyond  being  mentioned ;  and  the  remaining  Prepositions,  with  the  Interjec- 
tions, have  in  them  little  of  difteuUy.  So  thatbeside  4he  verbs,  we  have  only 
the  Gonj^inctions,  those  links  of  discourse,  which  will  require  any  great 
number  of  examples  to  illustrate  their  force.  Before  we  proc^d  to  the 
Pronouns  however,  it  is  proper  to  notice  a  kind  of  adjectives  important  in 
most  la«gu&g^.    These  are^ 


THE  NUMERALS. 

Those  adjectives  which  express  Numbers,  deserve  notice  in  almost  every 
language ;  but  in  Chinese^  both  the  antiquity  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
language  combine  to  render  them  interesting. 

The  Nine  Figures  by  which  the  Chinese  express  their  cardinal  numbers, 
iare  very  ancient ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  relative  to  the  invention  of 
figures,  the  palm  of  antiquity  belongs  to  the  Chinese.  In  the  ^Annals  of 
China'  figures  are  said  to  be  nearly  co-eval  with  the  Chinese  characters.  It 
is  in  the  reign  of  Khyen-yuen,  the  fourth  in  succession  from  the  cefebrated 
Fooh'kij  that  the  Chinese  annalists  place  the  invention  of  numbers,  which 
the  commentator  on  that  volume  describes  as  including  the  knowledge  of 
^  the  nine  diJSerent  figures.'  This  account  can  perhaps  scarcely  be  deemed 
unauthentic  record;  for  the  history  of  all  the  Chinese  monarcbs  prior  to 

I.I3 
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Yao,  has  in  it  much  which  militatea against  its  own  credit;  it  i»pfobablet|ow<« 
tver,  that  the  use  of  figures  among  the  Chinese  is  very  ancient.  Thefol* 
lowing  passage  from  the  Shoa-king,  seems  indeed  to  confirm  this  tntdttiQn^ 
In  the  first  volume  of  that  work>  which  treats  of  the  acts  and  sayings  of  the 
great  Yao,  that  monarch  is  introduced  as  thus  approving  the  labors  of  two 
of  his  ministers,  who  at  his  command  had  turned  tiu^ir  i^tt^ntion  to  the  re* 
gulation  of  time. 


>^N  «lx  ^\         f.  ,  three  jj^  with  -/^  Surpriiloff 

<<  How  surpri^Dg !  ye,  Fooh  and  Ho^  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  days  have 
formed  the  year."  Shoo,  vol.  i. 

The  Ee-king,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  their  classical  books^  also  «ses 
figures  in  various  passages ;  and  the  Lee^khee,  supposed  to  be  written  chiefly 
by  the  great  Tchyeu^  whom  Confucius  so  highly  venerated,  and  who  pre- 
ceded him  at  least  five  hundred  years,  has  the  figures  recurring  therein  with 
still  greater  frequency.  In  the  time  of  Confucius  indeed,  numbers  formed 
^  one  of  the  six  liberal  arts  in  which  youth  were  instructed,  the  other  five  being 
good-manners,  letters,  music,  wrestling,  and  archery.  But  it  is  certain,  that 
no  traces  of  figures  can  be  found  either  among  the  Romans  or  the  Greeks, 
as  high  as  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  sera.  It  is  a  well-knowrf 
fact,  that  in  the  laws  of  Solon,  numbers  were  represented  by  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet;  one  was  denoted  by  I,  while  five  and  ten  were  expressed 
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by  n  and  A,  the  iiiitialf  of  vipli  and  hna.  The  contest  relative  to  priority 
of  invention  in  the  article  of  ii^res^  therefore^  seems  to  lie  wholly  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  Indians  or  the  Hindoos^  to  whom  we  are  said  to  be 
indebted  for  the  figures  we  use  at  the  present  day ;  but  whether  they  originat- 
ed with  tbe  Chinese/ or  with  the  Hindoos,  or  whether  both  nations  invented 
diem  independently  of  each  other,  are  questions  into  which  the  nature  of 
a  grammar  forbids  our  entering.  We  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
system.  ^ 

The  Characters  used  by  the  Chinese  to  express  the  Cardinal  numbers 
are  ia  number  seventeen;    They  are  as  follows  : 

^    YlA,  One.  — |-^  j/JA,  <«f. 

.  Ijt,  two.  1^  pHhy  a  hundred* 

_~*^  san^  three.  i^  U^hyen^  a  thousandp 

pLl   si^  four.  TagL  zoaHy  ten  thousand. 


^+t   ngdoy  five.  -^S  e^,  a  hundred  thousand. 

--^^^^  /yffi,  six.  ^R  cAod,  a  million. 


J^  is^hlh^  seven.  ^3    kingy  ten  millions. 

y[     pdhj  eight.  ^^X^  ^^^^  ^  hundred  millions. 


,  nme. 


o 

These  will  be  exemplified  by  the  authorities  adduced  to  elucidate  the 
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manner  in  which  (hey  are  combined^  in  order  to  express  the  varions  nnmbeis 

yrhich  occasion  may  render  necessary. 

*'*'■'  .' 

From  Ten  to  Nineteen,  thetiumbers  are  formed  by  placing  the  odd 
nnmber  below  the  character  for  ten,  and  in  general  by  inteijecting  the  verb 
yeu  '  to  have/  between  4fae  two  numbers.  Of  this  the  following  sentence^ 
from  the  third  volume  of  the  £ee-/rAee>  which  fixes  the  period  for  a  youth's 
learning  music,  furnislies  an  example ; 


S^'^H         m^^9^        ---•«•    •     f 
recite  -^p  let  him  learn    ^       ^  three  I 

music,  ^^^yem  /^  hxving 


poetry* 


<^  At  thirteen,  let  the  youth  learn  music,  and  recite  poetry.'*   Lee-IAee^  vol.  iiL 

In  this  sentence  san,  three,  is  united  to  shJh,  the  character  for  ten,  by  in- 
terjecting the  Yevht/eii. 

The  Tens  arc  formed  by  placing  the  characters  for  two,  three,'&c.  above 
shih,  the  character  for  ten.  This  mode  is  continued  from  twenty  to  a  hun« 
dred,  the  number  of  tens  intended  being  thus  denoted  by  the  various  num- 
bers placed  above  the  Character  for  ten ;  of  which  several  examples  occur 
in  the  following. sentence*  from  the  Lee-kkee,  describing  the  privileges 
attached  to  age. 
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"B^   to  p^  conntiy     ""ir  at  aeyen*         |  ^T^pQ^  be  mayuseaiiUitf 

JwJ  palace.    X  V^  eight  |      ty  ^^  he  may  nse  a  staff  ^^^  ia 

^^Atjiftyy  a  maamay  useaBtaflTiD  the  house;  at  sixty  ^  he  maj  use  onein  Jiift^vil«^ 
lage;  at  scvSniy  he  Amy  use  a  staff  abroad  id  the  country ;  at  eighty  he  may  use  one 
even  in  the  imperial  palace/'  Lee^khee,  vol.  ii. 

Here  we  6nd  Jive,  six^  seven,  and  eight  placed  above  shihj  the  characler 
for  ten^  to  mark  the  respective  number  of  tens  intended.  When-sfngle 

numbers  are  added  to  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  &c.  the  verb  ^^'m,  befdre-menti- 
<med,  is  occasionaBy  omitted. 

The  Hundreds  from  one  to  nine  inclusive,  are  formed  with  the  same  sfm- 
plicity,  by  placing  puh,  the  character  which  denotes  a  hundred,  underneath 
one,  two,  three,  &c.  Of  this  we  have  three  examples  in  a  sentence  occur- 
ring in  the  first  volume  of  Mung,  which  gives  us  that  philosopher's  idea  of 
the  Chinese  chroncrfogy  prior  to  the  time  of  Confucius*    It  is  as  follows ; 


*••*       >^^^      '^C'^       -tA^  aSu^"*         tb  ^'^ 

ycari.     ^  have     JtL  flirt         ^^  at  J^  Shun  ftrf  Fr. 


/g^  y«w»*     -^ftl  have     ULL.  fl^«  /T^  «  j^^  Shan  p:::f  From 

^  arriviag       ^1^  ^** 


more       ^    iiimdred  ^^^  Thang      ^~*x  *""""'"" 


<<The  period  from  Foa  and  SAti;f,  to  the  reign  of  Tkang,  is  somewhat  more  than 
five  hundred  jeatB.'^  JKi^ng,  vol,  i,  f- 84. 
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111  this  sentence^  f^gSo,  five^  in  the  fourth  line,  is  placed  above  pjJA  the 
character  for  a  hundred,  to  mark  the  number  of  hundreds  intended. ,  It 
may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  Yao  mentioned  here  is  the  great  Yao, 
80  much  venerated  by  the  Chinese;  and  that  iSAiin  waahis  adopted  son^  taken 
by  him  from  the  plough. 


'^  having    ,^rf    five  J)Q^  Wub-      ^-F  wriffflf       |±I 


Tluuig 


-^^^more  |^    handred       ~  I  '  wanf       ^S   •* 

^*  From  Thang  to  Wun-wang,  somewhat  more  ihsm Jhe  hundred  years.'*  Jbid. 

The  Thang  mentioned  here  was  the  founder  of  the  Shyang  dynaaty, 
the  last  emperor  of  which,  notwithstanding  his  crimes^  was  supported  on  the 
throne  by  Wun-wang;  but  was  dethroned  by  Woo-wang,  the  son  of  Wun^ 
wang. 


Yu0 
From 


'^  more  ^   hundred  ^jp  tsee      ^7^  at  JQ  wang  ^ 

J5^  yean.         /pj  and  iT.  five      ^-J^  Khoong-     — f-".  arriving     ^/^  Wvb. 

^*  From  Wun^wang  to  Confucius^  somewhat  above  fioe  hundred yeurs.^'    Ibid. 

In  these  three  sentences  we  find  puh,  a  hundred,  preceded  by  ng6o,  five. 
When  the  number  of  the  hundreds  is  six,  seven,  &c.  the  construction  is 
precisely  the  same. 
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The  Thousanck  from  one  to  nine  thousand  inclusive^  are  formed  like 
the  hundreds,  by  iuserting  ^^  ta'kyen,  the  character  for  a  thousand, 
underneath  one,  two,  three,  four,  &c.  as  the  sentence  already  quoted 
page  809,  sufficiently  shews. 


fin  ^^  Lai 

Of  stately 


I     UiottMUid.  .  ..  three  Tt4  "■*'«•»  «^4^ 

<^  Of  stately  mares  three  thousand.'^ 

The  Ten  Thousands  are  expressed  by  the  character  7»an,  which  in 
some  instances  also  denotes  'all;'  as  appears  in  the  examples  given,  page 
315.  In  the  early  state  of  the  language  it  might  possibly  be  the  highest 
number  in  common  use :  and  in  English  we,  at  this  day,  affix  an  idea  of 
much  greater  extent  to  the  term  'myriads,*  than  merely  that  of  a  few 
ten  thousands.  The  construction  of  the  Ten  Thousands  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  thousands;  beneath  the  respective  units,  one,  two,  three,  &c.  is 
placed  wan :  the  charatter  for  ten  thousand,  thus,  hr  the  character  for  two, 
placed  above  wan,  will  denote  two  tens  of  thousands,  or  twenty  thousand ; 
sqn  the  character  for  three,  placed  above  win  will  express  thirty  thousand ; 
and  thus  with  the  other  units.  Of  this  application  of  wan,  the  following 
sentence  from  the  second  volume  of  the  Lee-khee  furnishes  an  example. 

M  m 
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yVA  nine  |p|    a  bandried,    '  one         ""^  ^/7  Square 

-*j3r  «^«»  y^  try  m     l^^  :^  «nr  _|       $hih 

-f^J  ten  thousands    yjjiqf  are  \   \  lee  ^^^  beinJ  ^      ten 

P^myea  |X|  a  field  '^  ^^  »quarc  l±:lee 

"  A  space  ten  fee  square,  comprizing  a  hundred  square  lee,  fiwms  a  field  of  ninety 
<Ao«5a«rf  wiyew."*  icc-AA^e,  vol.  ii. 

In  this  sentence  kyeu  Wxt  character  for  nine  is  placed  above  to^n  the 
character  for  ten  thousand,  and  both  characters  thus  united,  denote  nine 
ten-thousands^  or  ninety  thousand.  Wan  wan,  or  fen  thousand  tim^s 

ten  thousand,  is  a  phrase  said  to  be  used  by  the  Chinese  to  express  their 
desire  for  the  long  life  of  the  emperor,  when  he  appears  in  public  ;  thus : 

-^s^  so9%  -f^  wan  ten  -jjfctp  «?<"»  *«»       .^^  Hwang 

net  years*  ^"^W  thousand  n^J  thousand     — |^'  ^(Let  the) 

f^>^^  ■     ^  *      *  J  Emperor 

-^&  ten  thousand         T^JC  y*^*^*>  Tf? 

"  Let  the  Emperor  live  ten  thousand  yearjj,  let  him  live  for  ever/'    LiteraUy, 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  ycars« 

The  Hundreds  of  Thousands  in  the  Chinese  system  of  notation  are  express- 

*  Respecting  this  measare,  Chinese  authors  are  divided.  The  imperial  dictionary  quotes  oae  author  as 
sayiog,  that  a  m^ic  now  contains  a  hundred  poo,  (of  7i  feet  «ich;)  but  itquotes  another  (o  prove  that,  an- 
ciently, a  myta  contained  only  two-fifths  of  the  modern  mjfca.  The  author  of  the  Lwrkhtt  however^  ia  a  forcgo- 
iag  sentence,  deems  a  square  Ut  equa  to  nine  hundred  m^eu. 
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ed  by  the  character  ^^^t/ih.   One  example  of  it  as  thus  used,  occurs  in  the 
tame  page  of  the  Lee-khee  with  that  just  quoted.     It  is  the  following; 


y  U  ninety  ^    a  hundred         |        ten  -^^  "  ^^    Square 

Q  « 

tens  A^  fqrms  jfj--  lee  ^^fjSy   being         p|   a  hundred 

j55&  y«*  prl  <'*y«»        :^»  <%<?«    — f^  /i«i«^      to  r^ ^ 

J4IL  M-l   afield  ^  ^square     j^  lee 

"  A  field  of  a  hundred  fee  square,  comprizing  a  hundred  times  ten  lee  square,  in- 
cludes nine  millions  o^myeu.^'^  Ibid. 

The  next  superior  place,  that  of  Millions^  the  Chinese  designate  by  the 
character  ^f  q  chad.  This  character  is  probably  less  ancient :  an  instance  of 
the  application  of  it  occurs,  however,  in  the  Ta-Ay^JA  of  Confucius,  where- 
in the  author  describing  the  advantages  possessed  by  a  wise  and  good 
prince,  studious  of  learning,  says  respecting  him^  that  heaven  may  possibly 
cause  him  to  become^     . 

Arr;»ee  ^  fcyoo»       ^  tehee  yjl/ 4:kai  j^SL^Yih 

filPp  instructor.    /^   leader      ^<;^  of  people's     l^UmiUions      "pg,  a  hoiidred  thousand 

«  The  leader  and  instructor  of  innumerable  multitudes,"     *        Ta-hj/oh. 

In  this  sentence ^rA  and  chad,  the  two  first  characters  from  the  rights 
are  not  perhaps  to  be  taken  in  their  strictest  meaning :  they  rather  denote  here 
an  immense  multitude.      But  this  example  still  proves  that  chad  was  then 
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known  as  a  numeral ;  as,  unlew  it  had  been  previously  thus  knowja,  it  could 
have  ad<led  little  or  nothing  to  the  force  of  the  sentence. 

To  express  Tens  of  Millions  the  Chinese  use  the  character  a  king; 
which  is  perhaps  still  more  modern  than  chadj  the  character  for  millions.  * 
Ita  being  actually  used  to  express  Tens  of  Millions  however,  is  sufficiently 
substantiated  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  Imperial  Dictionary  ; 


i^y  _tihih  ^^u^  JU^ 

S5^  are  I       ten  >fik\/  **"«  I       Tea 


thih 

teo 

^^are 

chad 
mlinoos 

\ll>  chad 

yCi  amillioD, 

-^  king  ^ji^    chad  y^U.  chad  ^g  wtfc 

J^  one  kiDif.  f^  miinoDS  ^Ui  amillion,  IM,  J^^**'** 


H\j>  Uiousand 


^'  Ten  hundred  thousand  are  a  million,  {chabi)  ten  chao  are  one  king.'' 

Tse-tytn^  vol.  ii. 

That  ^ /rat  denotes  Hundreds  of  Millions,  is  likewise  substantiated 
by  the  ImperiabDictionary,  the  Compilers  of  which  support  their  defini- 
tion olfthis  character  by  the  authority  of  a  work,  named  '  Foong-chooh^ 
toong/  which  they  thus  quote;  - 


•wiemed— f^ten    fZl  are  termed-|-"  ten        (tJ  are  called -p 

^t  on«  kai.    ^^  Wng^^  one  king    ^QmiUiaiw  ^Q 


Skih 
Ten 


chad  JSA  yih 

a  million,  |.^^  hundred  thoufand 


•*  Ten  hundred  thousand  are  termed  a  million,  (chab;)  ten  chab  are  termed  a  king ; 
ten  king  are  termied  a  kaiy  (a  hundred  millions)."  Tse-tyeny  vol  v. 
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This  quotation  is  equally  decisive  id  favor  of  king  as  denoting^  (eat  ct 
millions ;  but  the  writer  has  not  beea  successful  in  attempting  to  aseertaia 
the  date  of  the  work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken.  There  is  reason  to 
think  however,  that  it  must  be  posterior  to  Confucius^  and  even  to  Mung. 
The  last  three  numeral  characters  indeed,  thos^  which  denote  a  million,  teir 
millions^  and  a  hundred  millions,  seem  to  be  far  less  ancient  in  their  usethait 
the  others.  In  those  passages  of  the  Lee-khee  wherein  we  might  expect 
them  used,  we  find  the  requisite  number  expressed  without  them,  of  which 
the  following  example  furnishes  a  proof.  Speaking,  in  the  second  volume,  of 
certain  dimensions  in  length  and  breadth,  and  describing  the  number  of  myeu 
which  they  include,  the  author  denominates  it  as  being. 


yik  -f^  vttn  JLm  K$U 

1.1^  hundred  thousands.  "j^f  ten  thousand  y  (^  nina 


-"  Ninety  thousand  yth.^ 


Here  it  is  evident  that  the  number  contained  in  this  sentence  might  have 
been  expressed  by '  ninety  Arai,  (hundreds  of  millions ;)'  or  by  'nine  hundred 
Jdng,  (tens  of  millions  ;)*  or  at  least  by  '  nine  thousand  chad/  (millions.)  The 
author  hoY^ever  goes  lower  than  even  chad,  and  chusesto  express  it  by  nine- 
ty thousand  yik^  (hundreds  of  thousands ;)  which  aObrds  a  presumptive 
proof  that  yih  was  the  highest  numeral  then  in  general  use. 

The  Omission  of  a  place,  whether  it  be  thousands,  hundreds,  or  tens,  the 
Chinese  can  express  with  ease.  As.every  figure  is  foUowjed  by  its  denomina- 
tive character,  it  is  precisely  of  the  value  marked  thereby ;  so  that  if  any 
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figTire  next  to  one  expressing  millions,  were  followed  by  ^J  puh,  the  cha- 
racter for  a  hundredj,  it  would  denote  only  its  number  of  hundreds ;  if  by 
that  expressing  tens,  only  its  number  of  tens ;  and  if  it  were  followed  by  no 
denominative  character,  it  would  express  nothing  more  than  its  number  of 
units.  An  example  will  perhaps  elucidate  this.  In  the  first  volume  of  the 
Annals  of  China,  the  historian,  after  saying  that  Tee-koo,  the  father  of  the 
great  Yao,  reigned  seventy  years,  particularizes  his  age  in  these  wordSji 

•j^£  «Mt  -TT*  ^^       ^TZr  P«*  _         yih  /p  nyen,  li|   Pung 

^^3^ofaf«'        JuLfivc  PI    hundred  ""*~*  one        '^^-f-- yean         ^^^  He  died 

^'  He  died  a  hundred  and  five  years  old/*  Kang^kt/eny  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence  ngo6  five,  having  no  denominative  character  following  it, 
signifies  five  only,  while  p/^A,  a  hundred,  placed  after  ^/ A,  one,  makes  that 
figure  signify  one  hundred. 

In  conversation  the  Chinese  express  the  omission  of  any  place  by  inter- 
jecting the  character  ^K^  ling,  residue,  remainder,  &c.  Hence  they  would 
thus  express, 

<<  A  thousand  and  five.^' 


,  ft^  t^e.  "^^  ^^  ■'^•^  f      thousand  — "^  One 

Such  is  the  ancient  and  re^lar  mode  of  Chinese  Notation,  and  that  con- 
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stantly  used  ia  their  standard  worka.      Convenience  however  hda  induced 
the  Chinese  to  adopt  certain  other  modes  in  the  course  of  business. 

Members  expressed  in  Words. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  of  expressing  the  nine  units  by  wriiCencha- 
racters.  It  is  probable  that  this  originated  in  a  desire  to  guard  against 
fraud  in  bonds  and  other  writings  of  that  nature,  to  which  the  Chinese 
numerals,  from  their  simplicity  of  form,  are  particularly  liable.  Pro- 
bably to  obviate  this,  ten  characters  have  been  chosen  the  names  of  which 
answer  to  those  of  the  ten  figures.  These  characters  however  were 

not  originally  formed  to  express  these  numbers:  they  have  all  of  them  a 
meaning  of  their  own,  independently  of  their  being  used  to  designate 
numbers,  in  which  meaning  they  often  occur  in  the  Chinese  ancient  writ- 
ings.   These  ten  characters,  with  their  respective  meanings,  are  as  follows : 


1^   y^iky  one  ;  unity,  perfection.  j^^  ly^u^  six ;  earth  raised  high, 

^r  irr,  two  ;  to  assist ;  to  distinguish  or  V^  chhtk,  seven,  a  certain  tree. 

separate.  :j^rf  |)aA,  eight;  to  divide. 

■^^  sflii,  three  ;  an  accusation.  I^  kyeUy  nine,  a  particular  kind  of 
•^^  5e,  four ;  to  expose  publicly.  stone  highly  valued. 

yf^  ngooy  five ;  to  associate.  jt^  shih^  ten ;  to  collect. 

The  numbers  from  Eleven  to  Nineteen  are  formed  in  the  same  way  aiJ)y 
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the  figures ;  namely,  by  placing  the  character^i/^/one,  beneath  shlh,  ten,  bnt 
still  without  interjecting  between  the  two  characters  the  verb  yeu  'to  have ;' 
which  the  following  examples  shew  : 

h'^^^  •   ^  •*•*  >  ^  •*•*  )thirtee», 

^^    3 


'  yih  J 


The  Tens  to  ninety  inclusive,  are  formed  precisely  as  by  the  figures  r 
the  following  are  examples  ; 

l^***^  :|^'**^  :f^*«*> 

The  Hundreds  too  are  formed  by  placing  the  characters  expressive  pf 
one,  two,  &c.  above  that  for  hundreds,  thus. 


^     %  one  hundred  ,^  >  two  hondicd. 

The  Thousands  follow  exactly  the  same  rule ;  and  are  written  thus. 


'  y**     1  ^&i.  ^    1  two  BVi  •"*    -x  ^ . 

lonetiioiiMiid    M^  I  -Sf>*  ^twelTc 

^::^  Whfftn  3  :zll.  Mjr«  j  thduand  ^  «*^    >tho«ftuiil, 


^    UIVUi 


But  though  this  mode  is  used  in  notes,  drafts,  receipts,  &c,  {m  in  English, 
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we  in  Buch  cases  write  the  sum  in  words  for  the  sake  of  greater  precision,) 
it  has  not  attained  that  place  in  standard  works  among  the  Chinese  which 
writing  numbers  in  words  has  obtained  in  English  authors.  In  most  res- 
pectable works  among  us^  this  method  is  generally  adopted  in  preference 
to  figures;  but  no  instance  occurs  in  Confucius  of  numbers  being  thus 
written  ;  not  even  in  his  Ts'hyen  tchyeu,  which  contains  a  view  of  the  af- 
fairs of  China  for  two  hundred  and  fourteen  years,  and  which  is  therefore 
fill]  of  numbers  and  dales.  Nor  has  Mung,  who  wrote  nearly  two  hundred' 
years  later,  any  example  of  their  being  thus  used:  in  the  works  of  these 
authors  the  regular  figures  constantly  occur,  as  well  as  in  their  more  ancient 
works.  This  mode  of  writing  the  numbers  by  characters  instead  of  figures, 
therefore,  must  be  comparatively  modern* 

Mode  of  notation  used  hy  Traders,  ^c. 

2d.  There  is  another  method  in  current  use  among  merchants  and 
traders,  which  deserves  notice,  though  confined  to  trade  and  business. 
This  mode  varies  the  nine  original  figures  somewhat  in  shape,  and  wholly 
in  position,  though  not  in  name.    They  are  these  following : 


1    one 

y^four 

"^  seven 

]\  two 

HA-e 

^  eii^/ii 

rvj  three 

^six 

^  nine 

In  examining  these  characters,  the  reader  will  observe,  that  the  first 
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three  are  the  proper  numerals  placed  perpendicularly ;  but  that  those  for 
four  andy?re  are  wholly  new.  That  for  six  is  formed  by  placing  a  short  per- 
pendicular stroke  above  a  horizontal  one;  the  seven  and  the  eight  follow 
the  six ;  and  the  nine  is  a  compound  of  the  figures  for  six  and  four. 

The  Tens  in  this  system  are  expressed  in  a  way  somewhat  curious. 
The  character  for  ten  is  in  reality  —I-  shih  the  common  numeral  for  ten  ; 
but  to  make  it  signify  ten  in  this  system^  a  stroke  rtiust  be  placed  to  the  left 
of  it:  thus  \  \  -|-.  This  is  done  for  the  sake  of  writing  the  units  from  eleven 
to  nineteen  inclusive^  which  are  not  placed  underneath  the  character  for 
ten^  as  in  the  common  way/ but  above  it  to  the  right  of  the  stroke  denot- 
ing the  number  of  tens  intended :  thus^ 


'*]  — '  Eleven. 

1  >^  Fourteen. 

1       .  Seventeen. 

f  ZH  Twelve. 

]    %   Fifteen. 

I  ^^' Eighteen. 

\  -    .  Thirteen^ 

1  *^  Sixteen. 

1  ^  Nineteen. 

From  Twenty  to  a  Hundred  the  number  of  tens  is  denoted  by  strokes 
placed  to  the  left  of  the  character  for  ten ;  as  is  seen  above  in  the  number 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  &c.  But  when  these  respective  tens  receive  an 
addition  of  units,  the  figures  which  express  the  number  of  tens,  are  remov- 
ed from  the  left,  to  the  top  of  the  ten,  in  order  to  admit  them ;  thus. 
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i\  -\^  Twenty.  f|  ««•  Ttventt/'One. 

P/-f*  TAir/y.  ||J — Thirty-one. 

~r 

y^-^- Forty.  X — ^Far/fy-o«e. 

i(  ~h  -R/ily-  "S  —^  Fifty.one. 

~!h~P -yCTen'y.  :^Z^  Seventi/-thru,ifc. 

The  same  mode  is  observed  in  writing  the  Hundreds :  on  the  left  of  f^ 
an  abbreviated  form  of pu/t^  the  common  character  for  ahundred,  are  placed 
the  various  strokes  which  denote  the  number  of  hundreds,  which  however, 
are  removed  above  when  an  addition  is  made  of  tens,  or  of  units :  thus, 

f|  '^  Two  hundred.  I|  O  ^  Tteo  hundred  and  three. 

^  ^  Five  hundred.  j^  !~  live  hundred  and  thirty. 

rflt'H  Seven  hundred'  "-^'^^  f|  Seven  hundred  and  eighij/'two. 

The  Thousands  follow  the  same  order:  on  the  left  o(^ts*ht/en,  the 
common  character  for  a  thousand,  is  written  the  figure  intended  to  express 
the  numbei*of  thousands  designed  ;  which,  as  in  the  former  cases^  is  reraev- 
ed  above  when  any  addition  is  made.     Thus, 

Nd2 
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jljrf.  Three  thousand.         p  J — >J  y/^^g^  thousand,  one  hundred  and  forty. 

^. 
^^  Six  thousand.  ^^  O^  Six  thousand  two  hundred  and  three. 

=^ 

I 

To  denominate  ten  thousand  rtiey  use  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  regu- 
lar numeral  waft.    It  is  this^  which  they  thus  apply, 

l|  ^  Ttosntt/  thousand.  !>C^  ^'^^^^  thousand. 

nl;^  ^*»'''J'  «Aowa«rf.  ^  ^  B/iy  thousand. 

When  other  numbers  areadded  to  these,  however,  the  figures  denoting 
the  number  often  thousands  are  placed  above  this  distinctive  character  as 
in  the  other  cases :  thus, 

))\Jf  Thirty  thousand.  f  f  f  ZT  Thirty-two  thousand. 

Beyond  this  character  for  ten  thousand,  the  Chinese  seldom  use  any  dis- 
tinctive character  in  this  mode.  Instead  of  using yih,  chad.  Icing,  and  kai, 
the  higher  numeral  characters,  they-  prefer  expressing  the  higher  num- 
bers by  deeming  them  so  many  'ten  thousands :'  thus  they  express  a  hun- 
dred thousand  by  placing  the  character  for  ten  to  the  left  of  that  for  ten 
thousand ;  a  million,  by  placing  the  character  for  a  hundred  to  the  left  of 
that  for  ten  thousand ;  and  thus  they  express  any  greater  number.  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  following  numbers. 
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One  million^  nine  hundred  and  twenij/'three  thousand. 
Fifty-three  millions^  one  hundred  and  sixty 'three  thousand^  two  hundred  and  thirty. 

Five  hundredfort^'threemillionSffour  hundred  seventy 'fve  thousand^  and  three. 

This  last  number,  if  written  in  the  customary  mode  of  numbering,  would 
stand  thus. 


the  rest  ^V^  ten  thoasands,  JLj  '^     ^  |      thoasand        ^^L^ff^e^  ^.^ 

,  , ,  ■  i  forty*  J  Fiftj, 

9am  Zr:  ngoo  .    I    .  MiA  f  ^—  w»  -^^f  «««  f 

three.  »■  ■  '*  five  | 


four 


f  ^ three  "^Rj         i 

^^thouBand,         n:^  jEf    h„„dred  K^ 

The  attentive  reader  will  observe  from  these  examples,  that  in  this  ab- 
breviated inode,the  Chinese  express  theomissionofaplace  in  notation  by  a 
small  cypher,  which  they  however  term  ling ;  and  that  they  further  insert  a 
cypher  for  every  place  thus  omitted,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  last  example 
given. 
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In  this  abbreviated  mode,  the  chief  advantage  arises  from  the  %ure8 
being  placed  from  the  left  to  the  right,  in  the  European  manner.  It  is  how- 
ever still  incommoded  by  the  necessity  of  inserting  characters  under- 
neath to  denominate  the  various  figures.  This  they  do  to  denominate  the 
fi«-ures  above  the  tens  of  thousands;  but  below  tens  of  thousands,  they  omit 
thedenominative  characters  after  writing  the  first;  the  rest  being  under- 
stood to  follow  in- due  course,  unless  interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  cyphers, 
as  in  the  hundreds  and  units'  place  of  the  last  number..  This. abbreviated 
mode,  though  said  to  be  current  throughout  China,  is  still  confined  to  ac- 
counts :  nor  have  the  characters  for  the  figures  as  yet  found  their  way  into 
the  various  Chinese  dictionaries. 


THE  SWAN  PAN. 

If  the  last  mode  of  notation  verges  toward  the  regular  decimal  system, 
'  carried  ift  Europe  to  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection,  the  Swan  pan, 
which  according  to  Barrow,  is  in  universal  use,  brings  it  fully  into  view. 
This  instrument  is  an  oblong  frame  of  wood  about  eighteen  inches  lortg 
and  eight  inches  wide,  divided  in  the  midst  by  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  which 
runs  length  ways,  and  forms  it  into  two  compartments.  These  compartments 
have  certain  small  pins  of  w6od  or  brass,  running  across  at  right  angles,  on 
each  of  which  are  seven  wooden  balls  about  two  thirds  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  perforated  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  strung  and  easily  moved 
on  the  pins,  which  are  fastened  into  the  sides  of  the  frame.    Of  these  seven 
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balls,  five  are  in  the  lower  compartment  of  the  frame,  and  two  in  theupper^ 
and  on6.in  the  upper  is  esteemed  equal  in  value  to  the  five  in  the.  lower 
compartmeftts.  Hence  as  the  five  in  the  lowerare  deemed  five  units,  and 
the  two  in  the  upper  two  fives,  or  ten,  each  pin  of  wood  is  furnished  with 
balls  capable  of  expressing  any  number  from  one  to  fifteen. 

These  pins  represent  the  various  places  in  the  Numeration  table :  the 
number  of  pins  with  their  respective  balls  varies  in  different  instruments, 
but  some  of  them  contain  sevenjteen,  which  renders  them  capable  of  express- 
ing any  number  as  high  as  seventeen  places,  o|",  ten  thousand  billions. 
By  this  instrument,  beginning  to  the  left  any  where  it  will,  a  Chinese 
expresses  any  number  with  ease.  For  example  ;  if  he  wishes  to  express 
'  thirty-two  millions,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand,  eight  hun- 
dred and  s'even,*  he  begins  to  the  left  and  expresses  thirty  millions  by  se- 
lecting and  moving  to  the  middle  partition  thi*ee  of  the  lower  balls,  which 
by  their  relativie  position  will  denote  thirty  millions ;  he  then  from  the  five 
lower  balls  on  the  next  pin  to  the  right,  selects  two  to  express  the  two 
millions  ;  afterwards  one  from  the  five  on  the  next  pin  to  the  right  to  ex- 
press a  hundred  thousand,  and  then  two  of  the  next  five  to  the  right  to  ex- 
press the  two  tens  of  thousands :  after  which^  to  express  the  nine  thousands, 
he  selects  of  the  balls  on  the  next  pin  to  the  right,  one  from  the  upper  two 
for  five,  and  adds  thereto  four  from  the  lower  to  complete  the  nine :  to  express 
the  eight  hundreds,  he  then  places  in  view  one  from  the  upper  two  to  de-  • 
.  note  fivCj  and  adds  three  from  the  lower  five,  thus  forming  the  eight:  lastly  to 
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denote  the  absence  of  the  tens,  he  passes  by  those  on  the  next  pin  to  the 
rig^ht^  and  to  express  the  seven  units,  selects  one  from  the  upper  two  for 
five,  and  two  from  the  lower  five  to  complete  the  seven.  Thus  on  eight  of 
the  pins,  is  expressed  the  sum  required;  which  stands  thus  on  the  instru- 
ment itself^ 

3  2,  1  «  9,  8  0  7. 


This  instrument,  which  is  of  Chinese  origin,  and  the  antiquity  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  fathom,^  while  it  brings  into  full  application  the  decimal 
system  of  arithmetic,  admits  of  its  being  carried  to  any  extent.  Frac« 
tions,  could  be  expressed  thereon  with  perfect  ease:  the  Chinese  con- 
stantly express  by  it  the  various  denominations  of  money,  weights,  and 
measures  in  use  among  them  ;  which  they  easily  distinguish  by  leaving  one 
pin  to  the  right  as  an  interval  between  the  whole  numbers  and  the  frac- 
tional parts  of  weights,  measures,  &c.  and  tlie  same  interval  between  each 
lower  denomination.  With  this  instrument,  therefore,  they  contrive  not 
o:ily  to  express  any  number  much  more  expeditiously  than  they  could  with 
the  pen  ;  but  proceed  so  far  as  to  add,  substract,  and  even  multiply  therewith. 

•  Co«Qmon  tradition  ascribes  the  invrntion  of  this  instroment  (o  the  jjreat  Tcht/evy  the  5on  ofWun-teang, 
and  the  brother  of  ff^jo-toang^  the  first  emperor  of  the  Tchycu  d;^aasty. 
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OP  ORDINALS. 

In  their  standard  works,  the  Chinese  seldom  use  any  character  to  dis- 
^in-uish  the  ordinal  uumbers  from' the  cardinal  ones.  IMultitudes  of  ex- 
ani piles  might  be  adduced  from  Ihe  Clihun-ts'hyeu  of  Confucius^  in  which 
an  event  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  ninth,  iha  fifteenth,  the  seventeeiiLk 
year,  &c.  of  the  reig^ning  prince ;  without  atiy  character  being  used  to  dis- 
tin^^uish  these  numbers  from  their  respective  cardinal  numbers.  Of  thi« 
one  example  may  suffice.:  in  tlic  first  volume  of  that  work,  the  sage  detailing 
the  events  which  happened  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Hioan-koong,  the 
tenth  sovereign  of  Loo  prior  to  TiAg-koong,  in  whose  reign  ConfaciuB 
was  born,  records  an  eclipse  pfthe  sAn  in  tlic  following  terms^ 


winter 


tehee  ^  ^  ^^  ^f^  ^^^j  j^       -J-^  ^^  ^^ 


^^  In  the  winter^  on  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  nudath,  the  sun  suflTereel  an  ecb'pse.^ 

Tchifi'tc/fj/eftj  ^ol.  L 

In  this  sentence  Ihecardinal  number  5^4,  ten,  in  Ibe  firslline  from  the  right;, 
is  used  to  denote  the  ordinal  *  tenth.' 

in  move  modern  work»,  the  character  ^^  tei,  which  originally  mean* 
hut,onli/,  &c.  is  prefixed  to  the  various  cardinal  numbers,  to  render  tbera 
ordinal,  as  -^  "^  tte-lye&,  the«ixth  ;  -4—  ^^^it^-shih,  the  tenth,.&c. 
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Examples  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  book  wherein  the 
chapters  or  sections  are  nambered.  This  mode,  however,  is  nearly  coq<« 
fined  to  the  titles  of  chapters,  &c.  it  seldom  occurs  iu  the  body  of  a  res- 
pectable work.  Bnt  in  conversation,  ^&  tee  is  general  prefixed  to  the 
various  cardinal  numbers  in  order  to  render  them  ordinal^  of  which  it  seems, 
scarcely  necessary  ta  detain  the  reader  by  any  further  exampiei.^ 
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THE  PRONOUNS. 

In  a  language  destitute  of  every  verj^al  inflection,  the  PronounB  become 
liig^bly  importantj  as  it  is  chiefly  from  them  that  the  verb  derives  precision. 
Accordingly  in  Chinese  we  find  the  pronomjnal  characters  both  nhmerous 
and  definite  in  their  meaning;  and  in  general,  they  appear  to  have  been 
originally  intended  as  pronouns ;  nor  are  many  of  them  used  in  any  other 
way.  It  win  perhaps  assist  us  in  forming  a  clear  idea  of  these  Pronominnl 
characters,  if  we  first  take  a  view  of  them  in  their  various  kiotfis  ^^^  afler* 
wards  examine  how  far  they  are  affected  by  tli6  accidents  of  gender,  number^ 
and  case. 

C/the  VariouB  wnds  o/*  PaoNojras. 

Were  the  Chinese  Pronouns  divided  into  three  classes,  the  Personal 
pronouns  might  form  the  first  class;  the  Relative  and  Interrogative  pro- 
nouns, the  second ;  and  the  third  class  irfight  include  all  the  rest,  which 
consist  of  various  kinds,  as  Demonstratives,  /  Pos'^essives,  Distributives^ 
&c.  and  which  are  by  sooie  termed  Adjectijre  pronouns. 


Class  I.      The  Personal  Pronouns. 

The  great  number  of  pronominal  characters  used  to  express  the  first  and 

second  personal  pronouns,  seems  to  render  a  smaller  kind  of  xlivision  Be-- 

o«  s 
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eeseary^  that  vrhlch  regards-  them  as  they  represent  either  the^r^^^  the  se^ 
€ond,  or  the  third  persoa. 

Ckaraetevi  denoting  the  First  Person. — The  characters  which  areued 
ta  represent  the  First  personal  proaoun,  are  uo  less  than,  set'eii  ia  aiua^ 
ber.   These  are  r 

^  Chin.  ^'  ^600^         P^  r*'*»- 

Of  these  seven  characters  used  to  dettote  theprontwn  T,  it  m^y  not  be  im^ 
proper  first  to  notice  Chiii^  which  is  among  the  most  ancient  ot  tliem;  UiougU 
now  confined  to  the  emperor  alone:  Thi*  pronoun  is  probably  co-erat 
with  the  language  itself:  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Slioa-king^yfhich  treats- 
of  the  acts  and  sayings  of  the  great  Yaa,  that  sovereign  is  iotrodnced  a» 
ttius  addresjsing  hi» ministers  pnor  to  his  adopting  Shutii, 

«*  /  have  been  on  the  throne  seventff  years^**"  SBoo-iingj^  voL  k. 

In  fliis^  sentence,  c/iwf,  the  first  character  on  the  righf^  expresses  tlie  pro* 
»Qun  1.  The  three  emperors,  Yao^  Shun,  and  Yu  generally  used  this  pro- 
Aovn  ;  and  it  is  now  appropriated  to  the  emperor  alone^  possibly  tbrongb. 
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tlie  caprice  of  custom^  for  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  Yao,  Vfhose  character 
is  in  general  rentarkuble  for  iHiinilit;^  would  express  At/nse//*bjr  a  chancter 
denoting  superior  excellence. 


2.  The  character  3p^  ng6,  howtver^-is  more  gctierafly  used  for  tRe  pro- 
noun I,  both  in  writin<f  and  conversation^  than  any  of  the  others.  It  is 
scarcely  less  ancient  than  chin  :  the  emperor  Yao  himself  uses  it  in  the 
speech  already  quoted :  in  the  following  sentence^  the  bistomn  introduces 
him  as  thus  speaking  of  Shun,  of  whoia  be  hadheard^  and  \9i1a  was  now 
Btentioned  to  hinvby  bis  ministers  ;. 

=ja./,«  S-b****  iaf^**'*^  ct*^^** 

«  /will  certainly  tiy  him  r  Shoo-hng,  vol.  U 

In  this  sentence  the  pronoim  I  is  expressed  By  ngri>i  the  first  character  from 
the  right.  This  )>ronoun  does  not  coataia  twacomplete  cbaracterg;  but 
iris  formed  by  blending  "^  ff/k,  to  throw  or  dart,  with  ^1  ihyeu^  the 
band.  It  oecivrs^so^ frequently  both  in  w citing  and  conversation^  that  more 
examples  of  it  would  be  superfluous^ 

3.  The  character  j* 2^,  is  also^  used  to*:  express  the  ffrst  personal 
pronoun  ;  and  as*  thu»  applied,  it  seems  to  vie  in  antiquity  with  the  two 
already  meutrorred.  In  the  i>assage  of  the  Shao-king  already  quoted,  Yao, 
after  ex{>ressing  his  regret  that  no  one  ofhis  own  family  possessed  virtue 
worthy  of  the  throne,  enquires  for  sooie  one  possessing  genuine  worth ;; 
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ftiMl  on  Shurfs  being  mentioned  to  J^im^  the  historian  represents  him  as 
thm  repljring; 

^  The  emperor  ,8aid^  Yes,  i  have  heard  of  him.'*  Shoo-king^  voL  u 

In  fliis  sentence,  the  pronoun  I  is  expressed  by  tlie  character  j^n,  the  fourth 
from  the  right.  This  character  appears  afterwards  to  have  acquired  the 
idea  of  giving,  or  granting  a  favor;  but  it  is  at  the  present  day  chiefly  used 
to  denote  the  pronoun  I.  There  is  nothing  significant  in  the  formation 
iOf  the  character :  the  key  is  the  pbsolete  character  J  kyuSh.  These  three 
pronominal  characters  are  the  most  ancient  <rf  those  which  are  used  to  ex- 
press the  first  personal  pronoun. 


4.  The  character  ^^^  ngoo,  seems  to^tand  next  in  point  of  antiquity. 
It  is  scarcely  found  in  the  Skoo-king;hvit  it  often  occurs  in  Clie  Lee-khee^ 
in  the  first  volume  of  that  work,  Ihe  sage  is  introduced  as  saying  relative 
io  the  ancients; 

5^  monaqieDU.      llfj   but         jltj,  had  ^(^  <h^t         "^  I 

*  V^*  fooh      -dbfr   moo  "rt*  *^  '*'*       P^  **"" 

«K^\  Bot       ^^  graT«9  \tj   wicients    {^^^  liavebearA 

'  ^  I  have  heard  that  the  ancients  were  content  with  gnures  alone,  without  roonu* 
iiaeatal  buildings  on  themt'*^  iLee-hkee^  vol.  i. 
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In  this  sentence^  the  fifst  personal  pronou^  is  expressed  by  9igo^  the  first 
character  to  the  right.  This  character  is  formed  by  uniting  '^  ngo6,  five 
with  |I|  khyeu,  a  mouth.  It  frequently  occurs  in  Confucius  and  M ung  ^ 
and  is  occasionally  used  in  epistolary  writing;  but  it  is  now  seldom  intro^ 
dttced  in  conversatioiw 

5.  The  character  .^  yu,  is  tised  also  to  denote  tlie  pronoun  I.  Tiii? 
character  is  much  more  modern ;  it  does  not  occur  in  Confucius^  nor  even^ 
in  Mung  ;*  but  it  is  much  used  by  the  Chinese  in  epistolary  correspondence;, 
and  it  appears  in  some  of  their  lighter  productions. 

6.  The  first  personal  pronoun  is  alsooccasionally  expressedby  pB^^d. 
This  chamcter  is  formed  by  a/lding  g  tni,  self,  to    pl   khyiu,  a  mouth. 
It  19  chiefly  in  use  among  the  lower  ranks  of  people :  though  given  in  the 
imperial  dictionary  J  t  is  supported  by  no  q^uotation  from  any  of  the  standard 
works  of  the  Chinese. 

7.  Lastly^  the  character  y^  ngdn  is  also  used^ccasionally  to  express  t&e 
pronoun  I.  No  quotation  from  any  work,  however,  is  given  in  the  im- 
perial dictionary  to  support  its  authority ;  and  it  is  scarcely  ever  used  in  con^^ 
versation.  It  is  said  indeed  to  be  a  provincial  character  ;  but  it  oecurs  io 
some  of  the  dramatic  writings  of  the  Chinese* 

Pronominal  characters  €:»pr€S8ing  the  Second  Person. — The  cKar^cterv 
which  are  used  to  denote  thou,  the  Second  personalfpronoun;,  are  also  vari- 
ous. The  most  common  are  these  three  ^^  irr,  ^^ftyii,  tLudA^T^nee. 
Aniong  these, 

*  It  occvn  once  or  twice,  hoircTer,  to  the  eomment  on  Man|^. 
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1.  'Tlie  character  most  generaily  nsed,  both  in  their  standard  and  other 
writings^  to  express  the  second  personal  pronoun^  is  -^K  u^.  The  key  of  it 
is  -^^  ngaOj  to  imitate^  but  the  otlier  part  is  no  complete  character,  li 
iseems  very  ancient,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Shoo-kingj  the  following  sentence 
from  which  furnishes  one  of  the  first  instances  of  its  occurring  in  that  \\ork« 
It  is  an  address  of  Yu,  choseaby  the  emperor  Shun  as  his  successor  in  the 
throne^  to  the  miaisters  around  bim/when  about  to  reduce  to  obedience 
JSL  rebellious  province-; 


-^JueH  ^./'^"^^  at  the  ^^^In"^  xJJ'^         ^  IWrefow 

tii«re>»eUio«.        Pff'*<     ^   omniwia    --J--  ^j^^gg^     ^3  yo.  J*  let «« 


^^  At  the  imperial  commaad  Jet  me ibecefore  with  aUyov  miuiaters,  qti^l  this 
tebellioiu^'  SAoo,  vol.  L 

2.  The  character  ^fj^rfu,  however,  as  used  to  denote  the  second  per- 
sonal pronoun,  is  of  equal  antiquity.  The  following  sentence  from  a 
^ragraph  in  the  SAoo-Ari/zgp  already  quoted,  contains  an  example  of  itsbeiii^ 
thus  used  Addressing  his  ministers  relative  to  a  successor^  as  already 
«aentioned/the  great  Ya9  says^ 


l\i   realtee  V>C^'« 


/J;(7C  wy  ^IJ  the  coramtnd,-  |JjJ  caa 

^  Could  ^011  realize  my  wishes,  I  would  resign  tke  throno.^ 

Skoo'kingj  voL  i« 
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In  this  settttnce  yu,  the  first  character  to  the  rights  expresses  the  second 
personal  pronoun^  to  which  the  context^  in  this  instance^  attaches  the  force 
of  the  plural  number.  As  thus  expressing  the  pronoun  Ihou,  Ac.  this 
character  is  still  common  in  the  Chinese  writings;  but  it  is  little  used  in 
conversation*  It  is  formed  bj  adding -i&^  fty^^  a  woman^  to  ^ff^  $koiih 
water. 

3.  The  element  ]^ny/!,  just  mentioned^  which  pr<^^]y  denotes  a  Wo- 
man, is  also  used  occasionally  to  denote  the  second  personal  pronoan,  io 
which  case  it  assumes  the  name  yu.  Nor  is  it  thus  used  as  exclusively  ap» 
plicable  to  the  female  sex ;  in  the  first  volume  of  Lun^yu,  Confucius  him* 
self  applies  it  to  one  of  his  disciples,  Tsc-fcotwig;  the  instance  occurs  ia 
the  sentence  already  quoted  :^ 

^SLf       ^ST       ^^       JbIhS        ^iuk       ^ii%m 

*  I%(w  compared  with  Hooi,  wh«  excels  ?*•  Imit-yUy  voL  i. 

In  this  sentence  3^u,  the  first  character  to  the  right,  «xpreMe«  the  second 
personal  prononn.  Many  instances  indeed  might  be  produced  from  Con- 
fucius alone,  of  ito  being  thus  applied,  were  it  not  for  swelling  the  volume. 

4,  The  character  >lftt  nei,  is  more  commonly  used  in  fiimiliar  conver- 
sation to  denote  the  second  personal  pronoun,  than  any  of  those  already 
mentioned.  It  is  not  found,  however,  in  their  stondard  works,  nor  is  it  of- 
ten used  in  respectable  epistolary  correspondence. 

•  8eepace939. 
Pp 
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•  * 

Besicte  these  foiir^  two  or  three  characters  which  have  ariginafly  ano- 
ther meaning*^  are  oceasiodaliy  u«ed  to  denote  the  second  personal  pro* 
noun. 

5.  The  conjunctive  character  rj^  irr,  which  is  one  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  elements  in  the  Shoo-king,  and  others  of  the  Chinese  classics, 
is  sometimes  used  in*  the  sense  of  the  second  personal  pronoun^  as  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  quoted  in  proof  of  this  by  the  compilers  of  the  Imperial 
Dictionary^  from  the  second  volume  of  the  Shoo,  sufficiently  evinces.  It 
contains  the  advice  of  the  ^eat  Tchyeu  to  his  nephew  and  sovereign  ; 


"CS  n*toral.  nil  ^  «wu  ^^  serene,  lU] 


Be  thou 


f^  Be  ^Ay  demeanor  serene  andtranquil,  thy  countenance  the  expression  of  na* 
*«u^®*  Shoo^'king^  Yol.  ii^ 

In  this^  sentence  the  character  irr,  the  first  to  the  right,  is  twice  used  to 
denote  the  second  personal  pronoun.  Nor  does  this  appear  to  be  done 
on  the  groundof  its  being  a  conjunction,  and  hence  implying  the  pronoua 
as  contained  in  the  verb ;  the  conjunction  r?jj  irr  being  scarcely  ever 
found  to  begin  a  sentence  in  Chinese. 

6.  Another  character  thus  occasionally  used  for  the  pronoun  'thou' is 
^J^md,  which  is  also  a  copulative  conjunction.  In  the  first  volume  of 
the  Shoo,  the  emperor  Shun  thus  addresses  Kao-yao,  one  of  his  ministcra^ 
whom  he  highly  valued; 
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^y^  efficient  prop.     4^  art  /^  thou  •f^  Only 

^'  It  is  thine  alone  to  influence  and  stay  the  whole  empire/*  Shoo'hing^  vol.  i. 

Ill  (his  sentence,  nni,  the  second  character  from  the  right,  perform^  the  of- 
fice of  the  second  personal  pronoun^ 

7.  A  <hird  character  thas  occasionally  used  is  ^^J^^K  which  in  general 
signifies  'like,  as/  &c.    The  imperial  dictionary  however  says^  that  it  aIso.i 
denotes  the  second  personal  pronoun,  and  supports  this  definition  by  the 
following  quotation  from  the  Tsin-j/u  : 

"^  *****  rtC  ''^        il^  ^^  dsfct**  tf  ^  ^  ^ 

"-f^^  artiTC>  II (J  and       ^^  Sooh  ,/fq|  you  -pj    dayt         7""^  Tlnrea 

<^  In  three  days  j/ou  may  arrive  at  Sooh."  Tse-tyen,  voL  xxii. 

In  this  sentence  the  second  personal  pronoun  is  expressed  by  the  character 
ySh  in  the  second  line  from  the  right. 

This  application  ofyoh  may  t)e  still  further  substantiated  by  a  sentence, 
from  the  'Annals  of  China/  in  theeleventh  volume  of  which  the  emperor 
KaO'ckoo  thus  addresses  an  offending  mandarine^ 
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^  The  an^eiorsaidi.  <Ha8tl2Mtavglittbeclkief#fjff9a&^mto  rebel  J'"^ 

J^Skjfcn^  ▼9I.  si.. 

In  tbig  sentence  ySh,  m  the  second  line  fi-Mi  ^  r^fttj  Bnef{mfocfliIy.«>« 
pc esses*  the.  second  personal  pronoun  »^ . 

Characiertexpre^Mdg  the  Third  Pers^n.-t-Amonp  tfce  Tarfons  cfiaotc- 
Aers  which  denote  the  thtsd  personal^  there  i»  scarcely  one  which  exelnsive* 
ly  belongs  tathe  Personal  pronoun :  nearly  all  thus  applied  are  also  to  be 
met  witli  occasionally  as  Demonstratives*.  The  characters  by  which  the 
third  personal  pronoun  is  g!&nerally  expressed^  are  >^jlt  t'ha,  "W  ee, 
^^pe^,  and  ^^khe€^ 

I.  /fife  T^A^  Thm  character  is  gsenerally  used  in  eonTcrsation  to  exfress 
ihethird  personal  pronoun.  But  although  appFied  in  conversation  to  denote 
ie,  &c.  it  does  not  often  occur  iathis  sense  in  their  best  works.  As  found  in 
these  it  is  often  equivalent  to^ '  another^y^  ^j^^'^Sf^^^  ' t**^'  "»»>'  aa 
expression  not  unfrequeni,  denotes  another,  possibly  from  its  pointing 
out  a  person^  different  from  the  one  whom  the  reader  is  supposed  to  have 
.  more  immediately  in  view.  But  this  we  slialLhave  occasion  to  notice  when 
treating  of  the  Indefinite  pronouns. 
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2.  The  chaimcter  /^  ee,  is  sometiuies  tned  for  the  pronoun  he ;  but  it  ia 
noregenenUfy  found  united  with  a  substantive^  like  thedemonstrative  'that/ 
than  met  with  alone,  like  the  English persoaal  pronoun  'he/  This  character 
does  not  seeintohave  been  so  anciently  in  use  as  Cha.  It  occurs  howerer 
in  the  Shee-king^  though  seldom  in  the  Shoo.  It !»  at  present  frequently 
used  in  respectable  writings ;  but  it  ialess  frequent  in  conversation*. 

J>  The  demenstratiTe  ^ijk^  ped, '  that,'  is  not  unfrequently  usedatbne  in* 
the  sense  of  the  third  personal  pronoun.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the 
following  example  selected  from  the  first  volume  of  Mung,  wherein  that 
philosopher,  to  shew  that  virtue  is  equally  easy  to  all,  quotes  one  as*  affirming 
that  he  possessed  ability  for  walking  in  the  path  of  virtue  as  really  as  any 
•Be  who  bad  fonnerly  trodden  that  path;. 

yV  man  ^3%  '  (•"»)'  >^  »»l  UX  ^*  W 

TRltoo*  ^S^affillfromr  41^1  ^^(^  a  fun  grown 

^UKe^  (theTirtnonrmn)^  bea  naB^fuII  age^  lUso  am  the  same/^^ 

Jtfif Jig,  voL  i* ' 

if.  But  the  character  which  li&e  our  pronoun  he^  is  most  frequently  used 
alone  to  express  the  third  personal  pronoun,  is  ^K  khee.  This  character 
i»  ancient;  it  occurs  frequently- in  the  Shoo-^king,  and  has  uniformly  main-- 
tained  its  place  to  the  present  time.  It  is  not  unfreqtkent  as  a  demons 
strative ;  Qiid'issatd  to-be  occasionally  used  as ^  relative.  In  the  follow-^ 
ing  example  however,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  it  has  evidently  the  force* 
of  Ihepi^onoun  he:  Confucius^  quotinga  passage  from  an  ode  in  the  Shee-^ 
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h^ng,  wUh  which  he  was  much  pleased,  adds  vespectiog^  .tlTe  ^author^ 

•vfi  ^  >f^  '"^    •     Art  '*'*'  ^' 

4^    1  Jfcg^thcMsay          J^i^  uaclcrstood 


'He 


— — *^^J3e  umlerstood  tjie  t^ue  wey  of  ruling  !**  ;  ^eMungy  toI.  ii. 

These  four  are  the  characters  most  generally  psed  to  express  the  third 
personal  pronoun.  Were  all  the  characters  which  express  the  Personal 
JPronouns  brought  into  one  view,  they  would  stand  thus: 

Character^  used  to  express. 

The  First  Person.         The  Second  Person.      The  Third  Person. 

'    ^^'^*'!''  ""^  §^"^' — ~  "^^^      "^^ 

|3^  «'«Ao,  -—  Jfj  noii 

Class  II.   The  Rdative  an^  Interrogatioe  Pronouns. 
The  Relative  and  Interrogative  pronouns  have  a  near  affinity  yiiih 
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"  cfteii  other,  as  the  fonner  point  out  a  person  well  known  to  the  rcacler,  p.hd 
the  letter  refer  to  Qne*  asryet  unascertained^  and  respe©ting  whom,  there- 
fore, a  qae^tion  is  moved. 

Of  the  Relative  Pronouns, Among  the  Relative  pronotms,  the 

most  ancient;  and  the  most  general  in  its  use,  is  the  character  p}r  sv,  which 
is  used  to  denote  all  three  persons;  and  is  equally  applicable  to- persons, 
places,  and  things.  This  might  be  shewn  by.  numerous  examples^  were  it 
necessary  ;  one  or  two  may  however  suffice.  In  the  second  volume  of 
Zun-yUj  the  sage,  describing  to  Kwi^tse^  the  usurper  of  Loo,  a  truly  g-reot 
minister,  says^. 


1^'*"  J^>^  ^"^  -p^'W*-        iffjl' 

JjLhcatops.        •^%mi.  !JLH^  the  path  |xL  "minister         /^ 


He  tcha 


able  --H"V  »cr?e»  ' 


^ 


J^»j  then  y^  his  prince;         Jr^  ia  y\  a  great. 

^<  He  mho  is  a  great  minister,^  serves  his  prince  in  the  path  of  virttie ;  when  he 
cannot,  he  stops.!'  Lun-yu^  vol.  ii. 

In  this  sentence  s6,  the  first  character  to  the  right,  is  applied  to  a  Person; 
The  following,  sentence  which  contains  the  sage'sdirections  for  thoroagljly 
knowing  a  map,  exhihits  it  as  applied  to  Things^     . 
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^MA  Jjll'^**'*  JK^La^t.         5|&ObHm 

^>Jj;*  he  rciU«  ^[^  ejottittc  *Pj*  that  J^/|  wlurJb 

^<  Observe  that  wfiich  a  man  does^  iparV  <hat  to^icik  he  fureues ;  «aiTowlj  scruli- 
Aii^e  thftt .in  which  he  flelight^*'  Lun-yn,  voL  t 


The  proAoqiiQal  eharactei*  ~HV  /c^ee,  Avhich  occurs  as  the  third  perso- 
iial  pronoun,  is  said  by  the  Latin-Chinese  dictionaries,  to  be^lso  ax;eIatiYe« 
jind  in^ee^  there  are  instances  wherein  it  ^eems  to  have  the  force  of  the 
^relative  mho,  &f.  In  this^^ase,  lio^vever,  it  $Jso  iodndos  the  pe;rsa«al  pro* 
fl^oun  h€;jUj  The  who/  'him  who/  &c. 

The  character]^^<cAee,  whichhas  beew  already  described  as  perform^ 
ing  the  office  qf  a  genitive  particle,  isplaced  by  Fovrmont  among  the  rela- 
tivep.  jit  is  ^nie,  that  few  charficters  are  used  in  a  greater  variety  of  meaning 
4;haii  this;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  any  one  instance  it  can  be  justly 
Iterniied  a  relfttive.  In  the  phnme,  ('2fin  tehee' J  which  he  quotes  from  th^ 
Ta-hyHh^  tehee  is  evide&tiy  the  genitiveparticle ;  and  indeed  he  treats  it  af 
a  relative  on  the  groundihat  the  Chinese  genitive  particles  are  relatives  in 
iBict ;  for  on  the  Mme  principle  he  ranks  the  particle  ^^  tth,  among  tih^ 
relatives.  It  may  admitof  doubt  however,  whether  this  ideaiie  admistable: 
mai  hf/ang  tfh,  (the  instance  lie  gives  of&h,)  win  admit  of  bemg  translated^ 
^'theiQapioAoseUs  odours ;"  bat  it  may  also  be  rendered  without  a  relatiiet 
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♦  the  odour-seller*  is  a  phrase  of  nearly  the  same  import-  In  the  languagei 
of  India,  nothing  is  more  common  than  thus  to  place  before  a  substantive, 
an  adjunct  formed  by  uniting  a  Verb  with  its  object,  which,  if  literally  rend- 
ered into  English,  would  read  ' the  odour-aelling  man/  &c.  &q.  Pour- 
mont's  being  unacquainted  with  thia  fact,  seems  to  have  led  him  to  the  con- 
dusion  that  the  Chinese  genitive  particle,  from  its  being  usedas  such,  must 
necessarily  be  a  relative.  A  conclusion  however,  which  if  admitted,  would  go 
far  toward  confounding  all  distinctions  in  grammar.  That  the  Chinese  ex- 
press nearly  theaame  idea  by  tbe  genitive  particles,  which  they  occasional- 
ly express  by  the  relative,  is  a  fact ;  hut  a  fact  by  no  means  confined  to  them : 
if  they  apply  these  two  modes  of  expression  to  nouns  of  every  gender,  we  in 
English  apply  them  to  nouns  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  gender:  *The 
Gentleman's  hat/  expresses  the  same  idea  as,  'the  hattoAtcA  the  gentle- 
man has  /  '  the  author's  work/  is  equivalent  to,  '  the  work  which  the  author 
wrote.'  Few,  however,  would,  on  that  account^  chuse  to  rank  among  the 
pronouns,  tbe 's  which  forms  the  genitive. 

Fourmont  has  the  same  idea  respecting  the  partide  ^  tchyia,  when  add- 
ed to  a  verb  for  the  sake  of  expressing  the  agent  or  doer.  As  thus  used,  he 
deems  it  a  kind  of  relative;  and  it  is  conceded,  that,  added  to  a  verb,  it  forms 
a  phrase  which  the  western  languages  occasionally  express  by  a  relative. 
Thus,  tchyea  placed  after  the  verb  hydh  *  to  learn/  forms  a  phrase,  {hySh 
tcht/ia,)  which  we  can  render,  '  he  who  learns/  added  to  to6h'  to  read,'  it 
forms,  *to6h  tchyia^  which  will  admit  of  being  rendered,  'he  who  reads/ 
(ille  legens.)  In  English,  however,  both  these  phrases  can  be  expressed 
without  employing  the  relative :  '  the  learner' '  the  reader,'  will  convey  tbe 

.  Qq 
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idea  as  fully  as,  Mie  who  reads/  &c«  Still  few  woald  class  the  termination  er 
with  the  relative  pronouns,  because  it  expresses  an  idea  which  a  relative  is 
occasionally  employed  to  express.  Our  language  has  two  modes  of  express* 
ing  the  same  idea,  that  of  employing  the  relative,  and  that  of  adding  to  the 
Tcrb  the  termination  er ;  why  then  may  not  the  Chinese  language  be  allowed 
to  possess  the  same  variety  P  That  it  has  one  relative  applicable  to  persons^ 
places,  and  things,  the  character  Vn96»  and  that  "M^  khee,  sometimes  oc-. 
curs  as  a  relative^  are  fredy  granted ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  clear  that  either 
^J^  tehee,  or  ^^tih,  OT^^tchyea,h^.Ye  anyjust  claim  to  that  name. 

'Whoever,'  and  '  whatever,'  may  perhaps  be  more  properly  ranked  a- 
mong  the  Indefinite  pronouns ;  to  which  class  they  are  therefore  referred* 

The  Interrogative  Pronouns. — In  the  Chinese  Interrogative  characters 
there  is  a  considerable  variety.  The  character  ^^  shooi  which  answers 
to  the  English  Svho?'  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  interrogatives  the  Chinese 
have.  Examples  of  it  may  be  found  in  all  their  writings  from  the  Shoo- 
king,  to  the  lighter  productions  of  the  present  day :  nor  is  it  unfrequent 
in  conversation.  This  character  is  of  itself  an  interrogative,  is  generally 
applied  to  persons,  and  neither  needs,  nor  indeed  properly  admits,  a  sub* 
stantive  to  be  united  therewith ;  although  this  is  sometimes  done  in  familiar 
conversation.  The  following  examples  from  the  Shoo-king  may  be  suffici-  ^ 
ent  to  illustrate  its  force.  Yu,  conversing  with  the  Emperor  Shun,  and 
describing  the  influence  which  that  emperor  had  on  the  people,  adds ; 

^^yhng?  -tp*J»»  5fr*^"         ^i{.  Shoot 

:  imitate  thee?         ^^  not  '^W  dares      ^^  Who 


«  Who  is  proof  against  the  attraction  of  thy  virtues  ?'*   Shoo-king^  vol.  i- 
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In  this  senience^hooi,   the  first  character  to  the  right,  forms  of  itself  the  . 
interrogative  *  who?' 

2.  The  character  ^1^  shodh,  scarcely  equals  shooi  in  antiquity ;  but 
like  that  character,  it  resembles  our  interrogative '  who  ?'  in  being  general- 
ly used  alone.  It  is  4:ommonly  applied  to  persoufl  in  the  standard  writings 
of  the  Chinese :  an  instance  of  which  may  be  seen  in  a  sentence  already  quot- 
ed from  the  first  volume  of  Lun-yu  ;*  it  is  the  interrogative  pronoun  in 
the  sentence/ 

^'Thou  compared  with  Hoof,  leAoeicels  ?"* 

To  multiply  examples  of  a  pronoQn  so  definite  in  its  meaning,  would  be 
superfluous :  we  proceed  to^ 

S.  The  interrogative  ^j^  hho.  This  character,  when  used  alone,  often  . 
denotes  ^  why  ?'  but  when  united  to  a  substantive^  it  is  equivalent  to '  what  ?' 
It  is  applied  to  both  persons  and  things.  'Of  its  being  applied  to  the  former, 
an  instance  occurs  in  the  sentence  quoted  page  214,  from  the  first  volume 
otLun-yu,.  in  which  Tse^koong,  inquiring  relative  to  Puh-e^  and  Sooh- 
ckee,  says. 


ifc*"      A«-      "^ 


Hk0 
What 


^^'  Whai  men  were  th^  V  Iaih^j/u^  Yoh  i. 


*  See  paye  S89. 
QqS 
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This  character  is  howeTcr  applied  no  less  to  things :  "jE^  Apt  Hho- 
kodf  '  what  affair?'  M^  ^fpf  ^^^  wo6hf  'what  thing?' arc  phrases  not  of 
unfrequent  recurrence  either  in  the  Chinese  writings,  or  in  respectable 
conversation. 

Beside  these  three,  which  are  the  interrogative  pronouns  chiefly  used 
in  their  standard  works,  there  are  several  others  worthy  of  notice,  though 
some  of  them  occur  more  seldom  in  the  Chinese  writings,  and  others  are 
confined  almost  wholly  to  conversation*    Among  the  latter  aire, 

4.  The  chai*acter  ^^  ni.  This  pronoun,  though  sometimes  found  in 
the  demonstrative  form,  occurs  perhaps  more  frequently  as  an  interroga- 
tive ;  which  sense  indeed  is  given  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary  as  its  original 
meaning.  It  is  chiefly  in  conversation  however,  that  it  thus  occurs: 

l^j^^M  kdyinf  'What  man?' ^yf^^JVSAry^its^? 
'  What  business  ?'  are  phrases  often  recurring  in  conversation,  and  lighter 
compositions. 

5  S  Yen.  Thoujrh  this  character  is  not  originally  an  interrogative, 
yet  when  placed  at  the  beginning  of  asentence,  it  has  the  force  of  ^Jp]  hho  f 
It  is  thus  uied  in  the  Sheeking  ;  in  the  first  volume  of  which,  the  author  re- 
presents a  woman  whose  lord  had  been  long  absent  in  the  wars,  as  bemoan* 
ing  his  absence,  and  exclaiming. 


'  '  ^^'^  obUUrmtiDg  '   ^   get 

<*  How  shall  I  obtoin  the  h^rb  which  obliterates  sorrow  I        Shee^king,  vol.  i. 
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The  interrogation  ap  this  sentence  is  formed  hy  yen,  the  first  character  to 
the  right. 

6.  The  character  ^^  ngan,  ease,  comfort^  has  in  some  instances  the 
force  of  the  interogative  "fpj  hho.  This  is  the  case  in  the  following  sen- 
tence, which  occurs  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Lee-khee; 


(another) 

J±ingm         '^n^^     ^tef'***         ffl<M^ 

'^  Should  the  mountain  Thai  fall, how  can  I  expect  another)"*    Lee^khee,  voL  i. 

In  this  sentence  the  interrogation  is  formed  by  the  character  ngan,  in  the 
fourth  line  from  the  right. 

7.  The  substantive  J^  oo,  which  originally  means  a'  crow,  is  said  by 
the  compilers  of  the  Imperial  dictionary  to  be  used  occasionally  in  the  sense 
of  AAo,  'what  ?'  To  confirm  this,  they  quote  from  the  Se-kee,  the  following 
sentence; 

^y^A    :^i^     j^  this     7^ L    ^ ^!^  How 

<<How  has  this  afiair  happened  V  Tsi>tye$h  toL  zMi. 

•  This  sentence  is  flguratlfe:  it  forms  part  of  a  convenatlon  between  ConfacfasaBd  Tt^k90ng,9d6t^f 
ihttee-kheeby  those  wboreYiMd  that  work  with  the  sage's  additions  thereto.  la  this  coavenalloa  Coafaclas 
had  been  describing  himself  nnder  the  figare  of  the  mountain  rJW,  aad  represeatiiig  hisMl.or  death  a«a  mIp 
ter  of  «t— M  Importance.  Thisgate  rise  to  the  ezclamaaon  above,  which  is  J^koong*^* 
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The  iaterrogation  in  this  sentence  is  formed  by  the  character  oo,  the  first 
on  the  right. 


8.  The  character  J^  hhbh  has  also  the  force  of  the  interrogative 
'how  ?•  or  '  in  what  manner  ?*  This  it  seems  to  have  obtained  early ;  for  it  is 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Skoo-king.  It  occurs  in  a  soliloquy 
of  the  emperor  P'kan-kung,  who^  reflecting  on  the  virtues  of  his  grand* 
father  Thang,  the  founder  of  the  Syang  dynasty^  says^ 

^t    mill  B^""^^*  f^^^  0   ^^'^ 

J^^  peopled  /g^  my  /^  opprcM  -^  Whj 

*^<  Why  should  I  cruePy  oppress  my  people/'  Shoo-king,  toI,  ii. 

9.   ^8  kee, '  a  little/  &c.  is  sometimee  used  interrogatively,  as  equiva- 
lent to^  'how  many?'  Of  this  an  instance  occurs  in  the  second  volume  of 
Mung0  On  beipg  visited  by  one  of  his  disciples^  with  whom  he  was  displeas- 
ed^ the  philosopher  addresses  him  thus> 

^^  pll    4ayir     ^^  how  many      Z^f^huitomt     *J^  Thon 

<<  Bow  mmijf  days  hast  thou  arrived  r '  Mmgy  voli  ii. 

In  this  sentence  the  interrogative  is  formed  by  the  character  kee  in  the . 
third  line  from  the  right. 
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10.    The  phrase  J^  Ij^  '  shln-md'  is  so  often  heard  in  conversation, 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  it  over  in  silence,  although  it  is  seldom^ 
met  with  in  respectable  compositions.  3^  ^  J^  :g  Skin-mdyin  lai  ? 
'  What  man  came?*  with  other  expressions  of  this  kind,  may  often  be  heard 
in  conversation  ;  to  which  however  they  seem  almost  wholly  confined. 

11.,  Another  interrogative  which,  if  not  strictly  a  pronoun,  has  a  close  affi- 
nity thereto,  is  1^  khe6  '  why  ?'  or  'wherefore?'  which  may  also  be  trans- 
lated, '^what  cause  V  This  character  is  pretty  ancient,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  first  volume  of  the  Shoo-king,  furnishes  a  proof.  Thau 
khang,  the  grandson  of  the  emperor  Yu,  growing  supine  and  negligent,  his 
younger  brother  delicatdy  attempted  to  arouse  him  to  a  sense.of  his  duty  by 
singing  a  kind  of  sonnet  in  his  hearing,  which  contains  the  following  sen- 
tence; 


>  I 


'TC-  be  ill^  by  marmnrs  -      - 


thiice  On^ 


JJtl  irfonned.  JSL  why  ^^  ^,^p.  /\mm 


"  ^  ™a*^  to  transgress  thrice  ;— a?*y  should  a  sovereign  wait  the  disclo- 
sure of  his  faults  by  a  nation's  murmurs  ?"  Shoo-king,  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence,  kke^,  in  the  third  line  from  the  right,  forms  the  interroga- 
tive '  why  ?'  It  is  often  used,  however,  so  as  to  convey  a  strong  negative. 
It  frequently  recurs  in  the  standard  writings  of  the  Chinese,  and  is  occasi- 
onally heard  in  conversation. 

13.  Lastly,  the  Chinese  have  also  an  interrogative  character  which  con- 
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tains  within  itself  a  negative.     It  is  ^^  hkih, '  why  not  }*  which  occura  in 

Jill* 

the  following*  address  of  Confucius  to  Fen-^Menand  Kee-loo,  while  Btanding 
near  ministering  to  him. 

^jy^^wUh.     "^Pfyonr        |:::|    speak        -"Q^  each     jnL.Whynot? 

*'  MTiy  does  not  each  ofjou  franklf  disclose  th^  wish  of  his  heart  ?"  Lun-yu^vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence  hkdh,  the  first  character  to  the  rights  has  the  force  of  m 
negative  in  the  interrogative  form. 


Class  III.  Demonatrativea,  Possessives,  ^c. 

We  now  come  to  the  Third,  and  most.numerous  Class  of  the  Chinese  pro- 
nominal characters,  which^mprizes  no  less  than  four  kinds,  the  Demon- 
strative, Possessive,  Distributive,  and  Indefinite  pronouns.  By  some 
grfimmarians  these  have  been  termed.AdJective  Pronouns;  a  name  indeed 
which  agrees  with  nearly  all  of  (hem,  but  not  with  them  alone;  several  of 
the  interrogatives  having  a  claim  to  that  name  equally  well  founded. 

The  Demonstratives. Beside  the  personal  pronouns^  which  have  been 

already  described  as  occasionally  performing  the  office  of  demonstrativep^ 
there  are  certain  characters,  which  are  peculiarly  so,  being  scarcely  ever 
used  in  any  oth^r  sense.  Among  these  jj^fscf,  this  ;  ^/j  se,  this ;  and 
^^B^  chyia,  this;  are  used  to  express  the  person  or  thing  most  immedi- 
ately in  view;  and  ^J^pe^,  that,  ^K  na,  that,  the  person  or  thing  more 
remote. 
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1.  jj|^  TsS,  'thi9/  seems  not  to  have  been  so  anciently  used  as  some  of 
the  pronominal  characters^;  as  it  seldom  occurs  in  the  Shoo-king.  It  is  how- 
ever much  used  by  Confucius  and  Mung,  and  is  applied  to  both  persons 
and  things.  The  key  of  it  is  jj-  chSe,  to  stop,  to  rest.  Of  its  force  the 
last  sentence  quoted  page  339,  furnishes  one  example,  and  another  may  be 
adduced  from  the  first  volume'of  Mung.  Detailing  the  misery  which  a  king's 
giving  himself  up  wholly  to  sports  and  idle  recreations,  bring  on  his  people^ 
the  philosopher  JMung  represents  them  as  exclaiming, 


Vil  jHjtcgelher         ^^^  jJth  ^  IL  (than)       jlfc  m 

havingjoy.    ^^  hUpeopk     ^^hiBi^t  fl^ 


441%  IB  no 


'<  This  springs  from  no  other  cause  than  his  having  no  joy  in  common  with  his 
People."  3f««g,voLi, 

2.  The  character^^  se,  also  expresses  the  demonstrative '  this/  Though 
employed  in  certain  cases  to  convey  the  idea  of  dividing,  instances  of  its 
being  used  as  a  demonstrative  are  far  more  frequent.  They  occur  as  early 
as  in  the  Lee-khee;  as  the  following  example  shews. 


^this.         ^Z         T^theyUunent     ^i,  '^Z    ^ 


They  ling 


*^  In  this  place  they  sing;  in  this  they  lament."  Lee-hhee^  vol.  i. 
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Here  se  twice  occurs  as  a  demonstrative.  It  is  formed  by  adding  the 
pronoun  !^feft  Ichee  to  the  key  Jr^  kin,  the  Chinese  pound  weight 

S.^^tse,  which  originally  means  darJc,  black/is  also  said  by  the  Compilers 
of  the  imperial  dictionary^  to  be  occasionally  used  in  the  sense  of  the  demon- 
strative '  this/  which  they  support  by  quoting  a  passage  from  the  Shee,  and 
even  one  from  the  Shoo-king,  descriptive  of  the  ahxiety  of  the  great  Yu 
relative  to  Kao^yao,  a  minister  of  whose  virtue  and  talent  he  had  the  highest 
opinion^  and  whose  assistance  he  wished  to  obtain^ 


|.i>  tu  #   >  tsaX  my  "^^  '**  Jt^  ^ 

y^^  huD. .  ^fil  ^^^^  ^  on     -^X  ^^  ^^  (many)  ^w>  I 


think 


*^  I  think  on  this  man,  my  heart  is  constantly  upon  A/m."  Shoo-king^  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence  Ise  occurs  twice  as  a  demonstrative.  It  is  however  more  com* 
monly  applied  to  time  than  to  persons ;    and  is  then  nearly  equivalent  to 

the  adverb/ now/  or,  'this  time.* 

t/  . 

4.  In  conversation  the  character  ^j^  chySa  is  often  used,  to  express 
the  demonstrative  'this/  of  which  instances  have  been  already  given. 
It  is  however  confined  to  conversation,  and  the  lighter  productions  of  the 
Chinese,  in  which  it  is  applied  both  to  persons  and  things.  When  used,  it 
is  generally  united  with  the  enclitic  particle  proper  to  the  thing  mentioned. 
Examples  of  its  use  may  be  seen  page  294,  {Chyia-kb  soot  fifc.) 

Of  the  Demonstratives  which  answer  to  the  pronoun  'that/  and  point  to 
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some  person  or  place  moreremote^  there  are  few  beside  those  already  men- 
tioneil  as  personal  proriouns.      One  of  these, 

5.  "^K^P^^j  the  Imperial  dictionary  describes  as  being  the  converse  of 
tse,  'this.'  It  seems  to  have  been  a  pronoun  ab  origine:  when  applied 
to  persons,  it  seldom  admits  the  substantive;  it  is  then  rather  the  personal 
pronoun ;  but  when  applied  to  places,  &c.  it  admits  the  substantive  like  the 
other  demonstratives :  ^K  -f^ped  chyu,  'there/ or,  Uhat  place/  is  a 
phrase  often  occurring  in  conversation. 

6.  We  may  perhaps  class  jm^  Vha  under  this  division  of  pronouns ;  for ' 
although  it  is  often  used  to  signify  'another,'  this  significatiqn  seems  to  arise 
from  its  application  as  a  demonstrative  :  Vha  pang,  'that  province/  is  ne- 
cessarily another,  because  different  from  that  which  is  the  more  immediate 
object  of  attention. 

7.  In  conversation,  the  character  ^||$  na,  already  mentioned  among  the 
interrogatives,  is  occasionally  used  as  a  demonstrative ;  generally,  however^ 
as  united  with  the  enclitic  particle  peculiar  to  the  substantive  mentioned.  - 
Examples  of  this  may  also  be  seen  page  285,  ('  Jfa-tyao  shod/  ^c)  but  as 
thus  applied,  it  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  conversation  andthe  lighter 
words  of  the  Chinese. 

8.  In  some  cases,  the  substaLntive  verb  ^JS^  sheS  has  the  force  of  a  de- 
monstrative pronoun  ;  but  it  seems  capable  of  being  rendered  either  "^this,'  or 
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'that/  as  the  context  may  require.  The  following  example  of  its  use  oc- 
curs in  the  first  volume  of  Mung,  wherein  that  philosopher^  insisting  that 
the  pity  which  cannot  suffer  a  man  to  fall  into  evil^  is  natural  to  mankind^ 
urges^  that  any  man  seeing  a  child  likely  to  fall  into  a  well,  would  in- 
stantly, as  from  instinct,  rush  forward  and  prevent  him,  without  reflecting 
for  a  moment  whether  be  knew  the  child's  parents  or  not ;  and  then  adds ; 


/Ci^.it.  "^/L  we  perceive  ^jT  fe.  this  ptj 


"  From  this  we  dearly  perceive  it/'  Mung^  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence  shee,  the  second  character  from  the  right,  refers  to  the  sen- 
tence immediately  foregoing;  it  may  therefore  be  rendered  '  this.' 

But  in  the  same  volume  Mung  has  a  sentence  wherein  it  may  be  rendered 
by  the  pronoun  *  that/  After  detailing  the  labors  of  the  Emperor  Yu,  in 
draining  the  country,  and  rendering  it  capable  of  cultivation,  he  adds  ; 

yteh         p^  HUM.        —^  ^  jt^  ngem  J^    y^A       >^*^  Tang 


AVieh        »»«yM.        --^.a.  /wl»3r«.  ^    yeA 

^   enter.      I      I  door       ^^.^^       ^  y^^       ^ 


at 


Yn        ^  ^   shce 
wa»  r*J  Yu        Xt^  that 


•^"^  did  not    5^f  hisown     ^^jp  without    ^V  eight      rK|* 


9hee 

time- 


"  At  that  time,  Yu  was  abroad  in  the  country  for  eight  years  3  thrice  he  passed 
by  his  own  door,  but  did  not  enter  it."^  Mungy  vol.  i. 
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In  this  sentence  shed,  in  the  first  line  to  the  rights  has  the  force  of  the  de- 
monstrative, '  that/        It  however  constantly  refers  to  the  time,  thing,  &c. , 
under  immediate  consideration :  which  may  be  observed  even  in  this  instance  ] 
as,  '  that  time/  refers  to  the  time  of  Fw,  then  immediately  under  J\Iung*a 

view. 

The  Possessive  Pronouns. — The  pronouns  termed  Possessive  by  grann 
marians  in  general,  consist  of  two  kinds ;  namely,  such  as  are,  strictly  speakings 
the  possessive  cases  of  the  other  pronouns,  iv  mine,  thine,  his, hers,  theirs, 
'&c.  and  such  as  are  of  themselves  distinct  pronouns  ;  as  myself,  thyself, 
himself,  her,  &€•  It  is  of  the  latter  kind  alone  that  we  shall  treat  here ; 
the  others  properly  belonging  to  their  respective  pronouns. 

Possessive  Pronouns  of  the  latter  kind,  are  formed  for  the  most  part  by 
adding  to  the  personal  pronouns  the  characters,  ^  tsd,  or  jhl.  keS, 
and  sometimes  both  of  them,  as  P^  H  ^^^^  tsike^,  ''I  myself;'* 
El  (If  ^^  w^^'  Is^'l^ei,  'Hhou  thyself,"  &c.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  con- 
versation that  both  of  these  characters  are  thus  added  to  form  a  possessive 
pronoun. 

1.  The  pronominal  character  ^L  ^^^>  s^^nis  to  be  very  ancient;  it  is 
one  of  the  two  hundred  and  fourteen  elements,  and  is  used  to  denote  '  self 
in  their  most  ancient  writings.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Shoo-king  the 
following  sentence  occurs,  in  whiph  Shun  says  respecting  his  predecessor, 
the  great  Yao, 
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Shy6e 

He  disregarded 


men  »Av  he  regarded       L-J  hiin»clf ,  ^ 

«  He  disregarded  himself  ^  he  regarded  the  advice  of  others."  Shoo-Jcingy  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence^  ke^y  the  second  character  from  the  rights  performs  alone 
the  office  of  the  possessive  pronoun. 

2.    The  character   q    tsi,  virhich  is  also  an  element^  appears  to  have, 
been  used  originally  to  signify  '  from  ;'  but  even  the  Ee^king  has  examples 
of  its  being  used  as  a  possessive  pronoun.    It  occurs  in  the  following  sen- 
tence^ ascribed  to  the  great  Tchyeu, 

•^^  does  not        H    hi«<wn        ^j      man         9^  going  '         l^^  (Like)  heayen'f 

o 

Vu^  stop.  7%  strength,     J!>^  by  >Q  the  good       '^  J    coarse, 

<^  Steady  as  the  course  of  heaven ,  the  good  man  by  his  own  innate  strength  con- 
tinulilly  presses  forward."  '  Ee-kingy  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence^  tse,  in  the  fourth  line  from  the  rights  has  the  force  of  a 
possessive  pronoun. 


3.  The  character  ^^  ts*hin,  a  'relative/  &c.  is  also  occasionally  used 
to  denote  the  possessive  pronoun. 
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'  Made  with  my  own  hand/ 

P^  (gc«.  part;  J|jjC  made  J  '  hand  ^^p^  <*^^  w4  My 

o 

Is  a  phrase  often  heard  in  conversation  ;  and  examples  of  ts'kin  lieing  used 
as  a  possessive  occur  also  in  the  best  Chinese  works.  In  the  second  volume 
ofMung,  an  objector  cavilling  with  one  ofMung's  disciples^  urges  that  pro- 
priety iff  not  to  bes6  strictly  and  constantly  observed  as  his  master  taught^  to 
upports  which^  he  puts  ttie  following  case. 


T"    '         IJC?  must       LMU  ^'*«"     ^"^  "<>*  -^"^  ""*  ^^ 

''^  obtain  tISi  himadf    7^  attain         ZkH. 
her,       3Jd!J<  going       J^  (hb  bride)  -RJ 


Himself 


himself  ''n^  obtain  T^U  himsdf     J^J    attain         ^^2/.  going  to  rfce&Te 


8<>  I5Cr  her,       JCL^  going       I^S   (his  bride)  ^^\4  then 

'^  If  a  mun  by  going  'himself  to  receive  his'espoused  wife,  should  not  obtain  her,  by 
not  going  in  person^  should  obtain  hers  must  he  go  himself  V*  Mungy  vol.  ii. 

In  this  sentence,  three  instances  occur  "wherein  the  character  tsh'hin,  has 
the  force  of  the  possessive  '  himself/ 

4.  J^  shin, '  the  body,'  &c.  has  often  the  force  of  a  possessive  pro- 
noun. Of  this  an  example  may  be  adduced  from  the  second  volume  of 
Mung:  Wan-yin,  conversing  one  day  with  that  philosopher,  urged  this 
against  the  emperor  Shun, 
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^(toward)  him       p^  tenned        |/h '***  V  P"^*'    "J^  wa  3^  H.ft.«lf 

-     ^"^r  ^f«ternU    ^•^"*     ^'-"  -J^'hU  brother  ^Hg 

o 

3^^  love  "J    can  this  he  yj^  remained    y  V  heaven'a 

"He  being  emperor  himself ,  his  jounger  brother  stiD  remained  a  private  man  ; 
could  this  be  deemed  fraternal  love  ?"  J^^^^^gy  vol.  ii. 

In  this  sentence  shiriy  the  first  character  to  the  right,  is  evidently  the  pos- 
seisive  pronoun  'himself.' 


6.  The  character  ^fj  koong,  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the  posses- 
flive  pronoun  self.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Shoo-king,  the  emperor  Yao 
thus  addresses  Shun,  whom  he  intended  for  his  successor. 


**'y  3JpV  crec  4C^  's 


<<  The  appointment  of  heaven  centers  in  thyself  ^  Shothking^  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence,  the  character  koong,  in  the  fourth  line  from  the  rights 
unites  with  irr  to  form  the  possessive  pronoun^  *  thyself.' 

Reciprocal  Pronouns. — There  is  onechmracter,  which^  though  properly 
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an  adverb^  yet  added  to  substantives^  imparts  to  the  sentence  the  force  of  the 
Greek  Reciprocal  Pronoun.  It  is  the  character  "^^  ^yang :  an  instance 
of  its  being  thus  used  occurs  in  the  second  volume  of  Mung,  where  that  phi- 
losopher^ speaking  of  a  father  and  a  son^  soys^ 

,>w    ee  fill  ««A  '  -J-tt  'y**"-^  -if>  ^** 

^^  indeed.  ^'1  (is)  "VPi  nintually  ^A^  Father 

jtY^  evil  ^>^^  ^^  wound  ■      «on 

<*  For  father  and  eon  to  injure  eachotker^  this  is  evil  indeed  !"    Mungy  vol.  ii. 

In  this  sentence  syang,  in  the  second  line  to  the  rights  adds  to  the  sentence 
the  force  of  a  reciprocal  pronoun.  Another  example  may  be  adduced  fi  om 
the  first  volume  of  the  Lee-khee:  it  occurs  in  a  sentence  which  describes  the 
state  prescribed  for  Chinese  youth  of  both  sexes  prior  to  marriage; 


•^Pllow        ^I^  them  not     iff  hkintr'\^rmrrU.,e.  ^^^^  ^ 


Nan, 
Man 

nyu 
woman 


^^  Before  employing  one  to  negociate  marriage,  let  not  young  men  and  women 
know  each  others'  names."  JLee-Jckee.    voL  i. 

In  this  instance  too,  the  character  syang  imparts  to  the  sentence  the  force 
of  the  reciprocal  pronoun.  A  third  example  may  indeed  be  added  from  the 
second  volume  of  Lun-t/u,  wherein  the  sage  points  out  the  separation 
Avhich  virtue  and  vice  naturally  produce  among  men/ 

Si 
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coniigel.  ,    'Tw  mutually  |  R|  agreeing  A&  The  way 

"""not 


^By  take  ^"^  (men)  do  not        •^'i 


^^  Thej  who  walk  in  different  patha,  do  not  take  counsel  with  each  aiherJ* 

lAifi-yuj  vol,  ii. 

In  all  three  of  these  examples,  syang,  even  though  translated  adverbially^ 
imparts  to  the  sentence  the  force  of  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

The  Distributive  Pronouns, — The  Distributives  seem  the  counterpart  of 
the  Possessives^  as  they  mark  possession  relative  to  others.  They  are^  each, 
every,  either. 

1.  To  express '  each/  the  Chinese  use  ^t  my.  This  character  however^ 
will  nearly  as  often  admit  of  being  rendered  by  '  every/  as  by  '  each.'  Mung, 
in  his  second  volume^  speaking  relative  to  governing  others^  says. 


JS5.r— ..  ifr-T^    5tr    SB-  # 


yM 


Every  man  delights  thereip^  though  unequal  to  the  task  for  a  single  day," 

M^ngy  vol  ii. 
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In  this  sentence  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether '  each'  or  '  every*  will  best  ex- 
press the  sense :  '  every'  seems  however  to  preponderate. 

This  distribntive  is  applied  to  things  as  well  as  to  men  ;  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Lun-yu,  Confucius  is  described  as^ 


'  thing  p^jy  temple  ^  V  Entering 

\p^  he  enquired.  ^^  **^'"  y/^  ***«  ««•«»* 

^*  Entering  the  great  temple,  and  enquiring  relative  to  each  particular  thing.—" 

Lun^yUy  b.  ii. 

2.  Another  character  belonging  to  this  class  is  "^^  kdh,  '  each,'  ^  every.' 
This  character^  as  well  as  my,  is  fonnd  in  their  standard  works^  and  is  not 
unfreqnentin  conversation.  The  following  sentence  from  the  third  vdume  . 
of  Lun-yu,  shews  its  force. 


^^  hU  ^^^  each  one  ^!^  faolts  (are)      yV  ^^ 

i!!d.     '^  to  -(gj  ^\j        21  ^ 


!■ 


<<  Men's  vices  accord  with  tach  ane^s  nature  and  dbposition."  Lun*yUy  b.  iii. 

In  this  sentence  kdh  in  the  third  line  from  the  right,  imparts  to  the  sen- 
tence the  force  of  a  distributive  pronoun.  It  seems  however  more  properly 
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to  express  '  each'  than  the  preceding  distributive^  my.        Of  this  another ' 
instance  may  be  given :  in  the  second  volume  of  Lun-yu)  Confucius  desir- 
ing certain  of  his  disciples  freely  to  mention  their  respective  v^ishes^  three 
of  them  did  so ;  but  the  fourth^  Tsung-tyen,  riot  being  forward  to  mention 
his^  the  sage,  to  encourage  him,  says, 

o 
^  f e  ^^^  tehee  .^±f^  yuen  ypTl^  /fef ^  ^^^ 

5^  j^V£^  desire  ^3   mention        yj^alio  Y^  ^^>^t 

O  m-   w 

"What  harm !  Let  each  one  indeed  mention  his  desire,"    Lun-yu^  book  vi. 

In  this  sentence  ftftA,  in  the  third  line  from  the  right,  will  easily  admit  of  be- 
ing rendered  by '  each/ 

3.  The  adjective  '  every'*  is  often  expressed  by  ^&^  kyai,  of  whicli  a 
sentence  which  has  been  already  given,  page  216,  may  suffice  for  an  ex- 
ample.    It  is  the  following: 

^  alone      '  ^  younger  brothers,        ^  ^^  J^  ^very 

o 

/foe  ^^<»  -yTk  ^^  tf  *y«*"<'  .Mii  ^^ 

ttrF  hate  none.    .    'SPC I  ^L  elder  and  )^  man 

o 

^^  Every  man  has  brothers,  I  alone  have  none/' 

•  <  Every,'  iTheo  applied  Lode6nitely,  bears  some  affinity  to  a  collective;  bataa  it  points  oat  the  indivldoals  of 
any  circle  eitlicr  small  or  large,  it  still  has  the  force  of  a  distribative. 
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In  this  sentence  kyai  has  evidently  the  force  of  a  distributive^  as  it  may  be  ' 
more  properly  translated  '  every/  than  '  all/ 

4.  The  character  H^  ftx>an,  has  in  many  cases  the  force  of  the  distribu- 
tive 'every/  of  which  numerous  instances  could  be  g^iven.  The  following 
is  selected  from  the  third  volume  of  the  Shee :  it  occurs  m  a  poem  written 
in  praise  of  fraternal  alSection ; 

rjl    h^tig  M^  moh  J^  tehee  W     i^»«« 

^/Lk  an  «lder         Jl\\  is  not  J^^  »s  /Li  Every 

.^iJrotSIr'       -SFISte  //v»an  ^     present  time 


"  Ever^  man  of  the  present  age,  is  not  like  one's  own  brothers.  Shee,  vol.  iii. 

In  this  sentence/toan,  the  firstcharacter  on  the  right,  has  the  force  of  the 
distributive  'every/ 

5.  Lastly,  'every'  is  sometimes  expressed  by  a  repetition  of  the  sub- 
stantive, as  yin  yin,  '  every  man.'  The  philosopher  Mung,  in  a  sentence 
preceding  that  already  quoted,  relative  to  men's  fondness  for  governing,  has 
this  expression, 

/W  things?  iJlj  indeed  y  V  every  j^  How 

tui  m     yin  >^  tuh 


J/=:|    manage        ^VaiiQi  "jTT  can 

«  How  can  ezerj/  man  manage  public  affairs  f "  Mung^  vol.  ii. 
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In  this  sentence  'every'  is  farmed  by  the  repetition  of  the  substantive  jfm, 
in  the  second  line  from  the  right. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Chinese  have  any  one  character  which  an- 
swers precisely  to  our  distributive  ^  either/  They  generally  express  it  by 
some  phrase  like  the  following; 

'  <^  Take  either  of  those  men  to  accompany  you.'' 


^  tog*. 

^!L 

^- 

yV  nen               '{j^  Tkete 

3N* 
one 

pig!  atpleamre    »  two 

The  answer  to  this  may  furnish  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
express^ '  neither.' 

'<  Neither  of  them  is  needful." 


HT^wenot  yVmen  >j^ 


needful.  l?^aH 


In  this  sentence,  '  neither'  is  formed  by  prefixing  to  the  negative  podh, 
not',  the  collective  kyai,  'every ;' which  phrase,  as  only  two  persons  are 
alluded  to,  the  reader  will  perceive,  is  necessarily  equivalent  to  'neither.' 
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A  construction  nearly  similar  to  this  occurs  in  the  second  volume  ofLun-yu, 
Two  of  the  sage's  diciples^  being  in  tiie  service  of  Kwy-see,  the  usurper  of 
Loo^  who  wished  to  attack  a  neighbouring  province,  one  of  them,  Yen-yeu, 
thus  replies  for  them  bot'^  ; 


>«^yoa     J^ktfai      pcjai.  ^BL**^       -^^"^        Hr"  ^^ 

^yfy^deBUe     jg     vll  f-p.  mintf tcra  f-f   we  ^'g/V  wishe#        yV 

^    y<^«        ^-p*  JM8&  ^^4,  cAsf^«  .    ^rr  ^J^  tehee  ^-z^   i$i 

TtJiit.  ^^^  do  not      -^  •t'^o  /^»t  "";j^ 

<<  My  lord  desires  this  war,  but  of  us  ministers  neither  desires  it*"    Lun^yu,  vol.  ii. 


In  this  sentence  the  collective  kyai  every,  all,  being  united  with  the  negative, 
po6k  expresses  the  idea  which  we  convey  by  the  distributive,  'neither/ 


The  Indefinite  Pronouns. — The  indefinite  pronouns  are,  j  some,  some 
one,  any,  anyone;  such,  whoever,  another,  others,  and,  according  to  some, 
the  collectives,  all,  the  whqle,  ^c. 

L  The  most  general  way  of  expressing  'some  one,'  or  'a  certain  man,'  is 
that  of  placing,  the  verb  ytj  y6u,  'to  have/  before  the  substantive  intended 
to  be  described  as  indefinite*  j  Of  this  many  instances  may  be  produced.  In 
the  following  sentence  j^^ti  is  thus  used  ; 
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.  skyang 
to  finUh 


pa6 

his  meal. 

o 


jrl     *«  ''J^   hU  being  I       Confnciiis 

>fefl  ''*"*         fils:  '"^  >^  '**^ 

I5vj  "**''»  J^i*^  mourn-  ^%^  eatiag» 

o 

J^    j,.^  J-.    icy  was  j^fjj^^rfcy^fl  "fcA** 

^J,  >|^  unable  ^^  er  /jf^^  ftwn 

"One  day  eating,  Cdhfucius,  from  having ^ear  him  a  ceriain  person  mourning, 
was  unable  to  finish  his  meal."  Lun-j^u,  book  iii. 

In  this  sentence  the  force  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  is  communicated  to  the 
sentence  by  the  verb  j^^m,  in  the  second  line  from  the  right. 

This  verb  is  prefixed  to  things  as  well  as  persons;  which  is  exemplified 
in  the  following  sentence  from  the  first  volume  of  Lun-yu :  the  philosopher, 
speaking  of  benignity  in  the  highest  terms,  still  intimates  the  necessity  of 
tempering  it  with  prudence.    In  conveying  this  idea  he  says; 

/|^  go  forward.       .    #/^^  does  not     J^/|   which  /\^  There  is 

«  There  is  a  ctriaxn  kind  of  benignity  which  does  not  expedite  affairs.''     . 

JLun^yu^  b.  i.  f.  6. 

In  this  sentence  too,  the  verby^tt  imparts  to  the  sentence  the  force  of  the 
indefinite  pronoun. 

2.  To  express  ^anyone/  the  verb  j^cft*  is  often  used  alone^  thosubstan- 
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tive  being  implied.      In  the  first  volume  of  Lun-yu,  Confacius^  spying  that 
he  bad  never  seen  steady  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue  fail^  adds ; 

~J^    I.        ^Hy'utne    yj  strength    Jj\  of  directing  '(for)  one    /pj  Were  there  one 

^5^  >5f^  toward     :5=V***'  M    ***y'  HE  capable, 

"  Could  any  one^  for  one  day  only,  direct  his  whole  strength  toward  virtue !— — " 

Lun^'t/Uy  vol.  \. 

In  this  sentence  '  any  one'  is  expressed  by  the  verb  tfiu,  the  first  charac- 
ter to  the  right. 

3.  The  character  "BJ^  hdh,  is  often  used  to  denote '  some  one/  when  the 
person  is  not  fully  ascertained,  of  which  many  instances  occur  in  Confucius 
alone.     In  the  first  volume  this  sentence  occurs; 


^  become     -^^  why  pj  said,     '-jLi  Khoong-  J^)^  Some  one 

|J^(^  a  ruler?     ^\  doc«  be  not       'J      Tse         J      tae  |j^  conrersing  with 

^^  So;7ie  one  conversing  with  Confucius,  said,  ^  Why  does  not  my  lord  engage  in 
public  affairs  ?"  Jjun-yUy  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence,  hAh^  the  first  character  to  the  right,  denotes  *  someone,' 
though  not  united  with  any  substantive. 

Tt 
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4.  To  express '  certain/  or  f  such/  as  referring  to  persons  whose  names 
are  omitted,  the  character  ^^myeu  is  often  used.  This  will  be  illustrated 
by  the  fallowing  sentence  from  the  second  volume  of  Lun-yu  :  Confuci- 
us's  friend,  the  musician  Se-myen,  was  blind.  The  sage,  therefore,  when 
walking  with  him,  was  accustomed  kindly  to  tell  him  when  be  came  to  the 
street,  the  plain,  &c.  and,  on  his  sitting  down,  to  mention  who  were  near 
him  :  this  latter  act  of  kindness  is  described  in  these  terms  ; 


^>n  ia  "j^/r  this  place,     >t^ 


myin     ,J^   Uhee 
such      /Ca^  hini 


'  this  place i^^S^  s«cU 


^pElit.  0 


tf*eh 
said 


^ 

^ 


Tse 

Confacios 
had 
informidg 


"  Confucius  informing  him  said/  such  an  one*  is  here ;  and  *  such  an  one"  is  here."  * 

Lun-yuy  vol.  ii. 

5.  The  character  ^^  foo  is  often  used  to  express  '  such,'  when  refer- 
ring to  some  person  or  thing  previously  mentioned.  In  the  first  volume 
of  Lun-yu,  Tse-kong,  conversing  with  Confucius,  asks  him  whether  that 
enlarged  benevolence  which  seeks  the  welfare  of  all,  can  be  termed  genu- 
ine virtue ;  on  which  Confucius  tells  him,  that  this  is  the  virtue  of  a  sage, 
scarcely  realized  even  by  Yao  and  SAwn;  and  in  the  next  sentence,  referring 
thereto^  he  adds. 


ffij 


trr 
aod 

tah 


P  .  himself 


to  iilumlDate 


yook 
wishes 


A 


ytn 
others. 


P  ,  lih 
i/.  tofa 


himself 
/^J^p  yook 
ivishes 


^  ^,     *«*  JT      yin  *^J— i'  '»* 

•-l^P,  to  understand      ^V.  olhersj     ^/  -  to  fix 


^ 
't 


Fao 

He  profestiog 

ytin 

such 

tchy^ 
virtue 
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"  He  who  possesses  such  exeellenoe  indeed,  wishes  to  fix  his  own^mlndin  virtue, 
and  to  fix  the  minds  of  others;  to  understand  things  dearlj  himself,  and  to  illuminate 
the  minds  ofothers."  JLun^yUy  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence^  y^  fotf,  the  first  character  to  the  right,  referring  to  yin, 
virtuous  excellence^  mentioned  in  a  foregoing  sentence,  has  the  force  of  the 
indefinite  pronoun  'such/ 

6.  In  many  instances,  the  Chinese  express  'others/  merely  by  the  sub- 
stantive h^yin,  man;  as  is  evidently  the  case  in  the  foregoing  sentence, 
wherein  that  substantive  being  placed  in  opposition  to  't-T  ^f^,  self,  neces- 
sarily denotes  'others.*  To  adduce  more  examples  of  it,  therefore,  would 
be  superfluous. 

7.  'Another'  is  expressed  in  some  instances  by  the  personal  pronoun 
^fg^  Vha,  he.  One  example  of  this  may  be  quoted  from  tlie  first  volume  of 
JHutig.  In  a  conversation  with  the  prince,  whom  he  was  endeavoring 
to  form  to  virtue,  the  latter  quotes,  as  the  language  of  a  good  man,  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  from  the  Shee-king  : 


«^i««         J      I  ^"^  haviog        TtOi  Another 


,^X^  tOue,      J  J-  tafU%  V     Bin  jp     yjs 

^C^thcm.        I  J    weighiog     ^Lk  teelingir,     y/Vmai 


"  The  feelings  of  another  man  I  realise  within  myself."  Munf^y  vol.  i. 

T«s 
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In  this  sentence,  t'ha,  the  first  character  to  the  right,  is  equivalent  in  mean- 
ing to  '  another.' 

8.  The  character  )\^fwan,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  under 
the  head  of  distributives,  has  in  some  instances  the  force  of  an  indefinite 
pronoun,  particularly  when  united  with  the  verb  7^  y6u,  '  to  have.'  Of 
this  an  instance  occurs  in  the  Choong-yoong,  wherein  Confucius  is  repre- 
sented by  his  learned  grandson  Tse-se,  as  saying  relative  to  filial  piety. 


;^„verc.  :^^J^,  :^l«..d  breath  7^ 


has 


*^  .Whatever  thing  baa  blood  and  breath,  most  surely  reveres  its  parent." 

Choong-yoongy 

In  this  sentence/i(?an,  uniting  with  the  verb  yet*  in  the  first  line,  forms  the 
indefinite  pronoun  '  whatever/ 

9.  This  indefinite  pronoun  is,  however,  often  expressed  by  uniting  the  re- 
lative pjr  so,  with  the  verb  i/Su*  Mung-tse,  finding  his  doctrine  disre- 
garded by  the  petty  sovereign  whom  he  served,  resigned  his  office.  He, 
wishing  to  retain  him,  employed  a  person  to  allure  him  with  o£fers  of  pro- 
fit. The  philosopher  was  not  to  be  thus  allured,  and  after  declaring  his 
contempt  of  riches,  and  affirming  that  he  needed  them  not,  adds,  that  even 
a  merchant, 

•  The  indefinite  <  whoever,*  is  sometimes  expressed  by  adding  fiean  to  the  relative  #6 1  hot  this  ll  cbielly 
~  confined  to  conversation ;  few  instances  of  it  occar  in  their  standard  works. 
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^^[  J^/|   what         ^^f  bartew  it  for        J^/|  what  Jf/J^  Taking 

/Lrt  woo        -|Xa*a«  -f^y^i*        .^x^fc^ 

o 

^'  Taking  whatever  he  has,  barters  it  for  te?Afl^ever  he  has  not.'*  Mung,  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence,  the  relative  so  unites  with  both  the  verb^ew  and  its  op- 
posite woo  to  express  an  indefinite  idea. 

Collectives. — The  collectives  '  all/  '  the  whole/  '  both/  &c.  esteemed 
pronouns  by  the  Sungskrit  grammarians,  are  by  some  classed  among  the 
Indefinite  pronouns.  Whether  this  bejust  or  not,  the  Chinese  collectives  are 
so  numerous,  that  tliey  deserve  to  be  considered  separately.  Among  these, 
several  have  been  mentioned  already  :  one  of  the  most  common  is, 

1.  ^^^  CAo()n^,  all.  .  This  is  often  used  without  at  substantive,  of  which 
the  following  example  may  serve  instead  of  a  multitude  which  might  be 
adduced.     It  is  from  the  second  volume  of  Lun-j/Uj  and  runs  thus; 


.  Tsynen* 
»  Revere 


j^l^  to  aU.      >^  be  kind       |||J   and       ^^  the  good 
— "  Revere  the  good,  and  be  kind  to  alU*  Lun-i/Uy  vol.  ii. 


In  this  sentence  choong,  the  last  character  on  the  left,  has  evidently  the 
force  of  the  collective  'all/ 
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2.  The  character  y^M  U'hodng  is  often  used  to  express  a  collective 
idea.  But  it  differs  somewhat  from  the  foregoing,  as  it  in  general  rather 
expresses  the  idea  of  'the  whole/  than  of  'all/  It  forms  the  ftrst  cha- 
racter of  a  sonnet  in  the  Shee-king,  of  four  verses,  which  dissuades  men 
from  despising  children  by  shewing  how  quickly  they  rise  up  to  manhood. 
In  describing  tlie  infantine  appearance  of  a  child,  the  author  speaks  of  his 
hair  thus^ 

^     '  Vr   carting  ^    horn.  ^g.  The  whole 

■  '^^  The  whole  of  his  hair  formed  like  curling  horns  I"         Shee^king^  vol.  ii. 

3.  The  character  it  kodng  is  also  used  occasionally  as  a  collective  in 
nearly  the  same  way.  One  example,  wherein  it  will  admit  of  being  ren- 
dered 'the  whole/  the  imperial  dictionary  quotes  from  the  Sheekhee.  It 
is  the  following  sentence^ 


«  Law,  is  that  which  applies  with  equal  force  to  thewhok  of  the  empire." 

Tse-tyaty  vol.  ii.  . 

In  this  sentence  kodng,  like  the  foregoing  collective,  seems  better  expressed 
by  '  the  whole/  than  by  'all.'  As  occurring  in  a  sentence  in  the  Lee-kee,  it 
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may  however  be  rendered  'all.  *    The  sentence  contains  aprecept  given  by 
the  author  to  princes  : 


^^  kodng  l^j^^^^u  ^^l^coMultwith   ^y  in  g^J-  Advancinf 

-^tckei    (coUectiDg.  ^^  ^  *I1  ^**^  Jl     ^" 

/^^  7j[^  the  learned       J^  the  palace  ^  V  »  man 

^'  In  advancing  a  man  in  the  palace,  consult  all  the  learned."  .    Lee-kee,  vol.  ii. 

In  this  sentence  the  collective  kobng  maybe  rendered  by  'all:'  stilly  how* 
ever,  the  idea  is  nearly  the  same,  the  allusion  beingtothe  vrhole  body  of  the 
learned  supposed  to  be  at  court. 

4.  Jt^ktfh,  'to  prepare/  &c.  often  occurs  as  a  collective.  Many  in- 
stances of  this  may  be  found  in  the  ^ang-Aj/ew.  In  the  war  between  Lyeu- 
pang,'*  the  petty  sovereign  of  P'Ay,  and  his  neighbour,  which  terminated 
in  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  Syang,  a  minister  favorable  to  Lyeu-pang, 
is  described  as  communicating  intelligence  to  him,  in  these  words  ; 


P'ky 


|-i-|    LyoMg 


(TheP'hy  4^    ^      ftold  M.Ly«8 


^  s  /sovereign.  >L    .        i  «"  *^  Tl 


'^  Lyang  entering,  told  the*n;/iafo  to  the  sovereign  of /*7/y.  '*    Kang*ki/en^  vol.  x, 

*  It  was  this  Li/au-fiing  nho  fovnded  the  Han  dynasty,  Ante  Cbr.  S06. 
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In  this  sentence  kyu,  in  the  second  line  from  the  right,  is  used  as  a  collective. 

5.  But  -^B.  khyu  (formed  by  adding/^  yin,  a  man,  to  the  last  character,) 
occurs  still  more  frequently  as  a  collective  ;  often  however  in  such  a  way 
as  to  admit  of  being  rendered  by  the  adverb  both.  Such  is  the  case  in  the 
following  sentence  from  Mung,  wherein  that  philosopher,  describing  the 
three  sources  oFjoy  which  a  good  man  has,  mentions  this  as  forining  one : 


Tm  n®         y^  (and)  elder  "^^  both  .x^ 

yy^  cause.  J^^  yoQDger  (brothers)  — L*  living,         ^^T 


Father 
mother 


'^His  father  and  mother  being  hoih  alive,  and  his  brothers  having  among  them  no 
cause  of  distress, "  Jlfiing,  vol.  ii. 

In  this  sentence  khyiiy  in  the  second  line  from  the  right,  may  be  rendered 
'both;*  merely,  however,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  parties  included  by 

this  collective  character,  being  only  two. 

I 

6.     The  character  ^p:  'pih,  is  often  used  as  a  collective.  In  the  Kang"  I 

kyen,  the  historian,  in  his  account  of  the  acts  of  Lyeu-pang,  already  men-  i 

tioned,  has  this  sentence, 

«*y«*  te|  l»*  Till  Lyeh  , 

receive  3E  all  ^IJ  /Themanda- 

«  -^    ^  \rines  of  the 

foong  ---I  ei  /-^  j^^^  i  second  rank 


J^  appointments.  *     -^  did  \y^ 
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^^  The  mandarines  of  the  second  order  all  ceceived  appointments/' 

^  Kang-ktfeny  voLxi. 

In  this  sentence p/A^  the  upper  character  in  the  second  line,  has  the  force  of 
the  collective '  all.* 

7.  ^^  Sih,  '  to  investigate/  &c.  often  performs  the  office  of  a  collec- 
tive. Of  LyeU'pang  already  mentioned  it  is  said,  that  on  the  death  of  bis 
neighbourj  the  petty  sovereign  of  Chhdh, 

yt^  settled.  "j^T  he  wholly  Jfil^  province  '^^  The  Chhoh 

"  The  Chhoh  province  he  wholljf  settled.''  Kang'kyen,  vol.  xi. 


In  this  sentence  s^h,  in  the  third  line  from  the  rights  is  evidently  used  as  a 
collective,  though  in  English  rendered  adverbially. 

8.  The  particle  jffi  sAod,  is  also  a  collective^  used  as  in  the  following 
sentence  from  the  Ta-hjfdh,  wherein  the  author  says  of  a  virtuous  example^ 
that  its  effect  extends^ 


From 


^meD.  ^to  JKl''*'*  ^ 


rhyem 
heaven  *§ 


<^  From  the  son  of  Heaven  even  through  the  whole  empire/'  Ta-hySh. 

Ua 
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In  this  sentence  shoo,  uniting  with  j^m,  men,  has  the  force  of  a  collec- 
tive. But  the  Chinese  'all  men/  must  be  received  with  die  allowance;  it 
can  only  be  understood  of  the  Chinese  nation.  This  character  is  also 

applied  to  things,  as  in  the  fo}lowing*sentence  from  Mung; 


Shun 


#rX.    'Jir    j^z.     ^-r    ^ 

"  The  emperor  Shun  had  a  dear  insight  into  all  things."  Mung,  vol.  ii. 

9.  Thecharacter^K  too,  is  seldom  used  as  a  collective  in  the  standard 
writings  of  the  Chinese;  but  it  is  far  from  being unfrequent  in  conversa- 
tion.    It  occurs  in  sentences  like  the  following ; 

^'All  those  ten  houses  are  mine." 


ll^own.        ^^gare  "^  end.  f ^  S  ^ 


tik 

JEL'*** 

own. 

3^  are 

n 

^VO 

nxi  mine 

jva 

Those' 

*^  ^  fu>mg  f     8kih 

all  /^  houses  "p*  ten 


In  this  sentence  too,  in  the  third  line  from  the  right,  adds  to  the  whole 
sentence  the  force  of  a  collective. 


10.  The  character  J^  hyen,  is  often  used  as  a  collective.  In  the 
second  volume  of  the  Shoo^king,  the  author,  describing  the  happy  state 
of  things  under  Wun-xoang  and  his  son  Woo-wang,  the  founders  of  the 
jTcA^eu  dynasty,  concludes  his  encomium  on  their  government  by  adding. 
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'^l^v  in  peace.  /^Kl  ^*"  *^^  y   H  countrica  -^j  Ten  thomand 

<'  Ten  thousand  provinces  were  then  aU  in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity." 

Lee'khee^  vol.  iv. 

The  collective  in  this  sentence  is  the  character  hyen,  the  third  from  the  rights 
here  equivalent  to 'all.' 

11.  The  numeral  "fe^T  wan,  'ten  thousand/  has  been  already  mentioned  as 
having  the  force  of  a  collective  pronoun  ;*  and  even  the  foregoing  sentence 
furnishes  a  proof:  '  wan  pang/  •  ten  thousand  provinces/ cannot  be  under- 
stood literally  ;  it  means,  '  the  whole  empire.' 

12.  Lastly,  the  Numeral'S'pMA,  'a  hundred,'  is  often  so  used  as  evident- 
ly to  have  the  force  of  the  collective '  all :' '  Puh-sins;  a  hundred  families,  is 
an  expression  often  used  |)y  Chinese  authors,  to  denote  the  common 
people ;  and  the  following  quotation  from  the  third  volume  of  the  Ee-king, 
shews  that  it  is  also  applicable  to  things ; 

(( Tbin^  of  every  kind  are  included  therein."        EcUngf  vol.  iii. 


Iq  this  sentence  p&h,  the  first  character  to  the  right,  cannot  be  understood 


•  See  page  Sll. 
U  u2 
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as  implying  simply  '  a  hundred;'  united  wiihwodh,  things,  it  obviously  has 
the  force  of  the  collective  '  all/ 

We  have  thus  examined  the  various  kinds  of  pronominal  characters 
which  the  Chinese  language  possesses,  and  on  a  retrospective  view,  it  will 
appear,  that  of  these,  few  languages  possess  a  richer  variety.  It  now  re- 
mains for  us  to  examine  how  far  they  are  affected  by  the  accidents  of  gender, 
number  and  case. 

Of  the  GENDER,  NUMBER  and  CASE  oftke  Pronouns. 

The  nature  of  the  Chinese  language  might  naturally  lead  us  to  expect, 
that  its  Pronouns  would  be  less  affected  by  Gender,  Number,  and  Case, 
than  those  of  any  other  language.  What  relates  to  these,  therefore,  as 

applicable  to  the  Pronouns,  may  be  easily  included  in  one  section. 

Gender. ^Among  the  Personal  Pronouns,  those  which  designate  the 

third  person,  are  the  only  ones  likely  to  be  affected  by  gender.  The  feet 
is,  however,  that  gender  has  no  place  in  the  Chinese  personal  pronouns. 
They  have  no  character  to  distinguish  the  feminine  of  the  third  person  sin- 
gular, nor  even  to  mark  the  neuter  gender.  Be,  9he,  and  it,  ve  expressed  - 
by  the  same  character,  and  are  to  be  distinguished  only  by  the  connection 
in  which  they  stand.  This  however  will  not  appear  strange  to  those  who 
recollect,  that  in  English  the  three  genders  are  expressed  in  the  plural  num- 
ber by  the  same  word, '  they/  is  equally  applicable  to  men,  to  women,  and 
to  things  inanimate  of  whatever  description  they  be;  and  it  is  from  the  con- 
text alone  that  we  can  ascertain  which  of  the  three  is  intended.   This  is  the 
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case  with  the  Chinese  personal  pronouns  in  the  singular  number^  as  welt  as 
the  plural:  Vha,  he,  denotes  a  woman^  a  book^  a  country,  as  really  as  a  man ; 
which  is  equally  true  of  ee,  and  otp^e,  as  far  as  they  are  personal  pronouns. 

This  circumstance  however  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Chinese  language.  It 
is  true  that  the  Sungskrit  language,  like  the  highly  cultivated  languages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  admits  a  variety  in  the  pronouns  expressive  of  every  dis- 
tinction in  gender;  but  this  is  far  from  being  universally  the  case  with  the 
dialects  originating  in  the  Sungskrit  language.  In  those  of  Bengal  and 
Hindoostan^  the  third  personal  pronoun  h2&  no  distinction  of  gender :  he,  she 
and  it  are  expressed  by  the  same  word,  and  it  is  only  when  the  pronoun^ 
being  an  adjective,  unites  itself  with  a  substantive,  that  the  difference  of  gen- 
der can  be  ascertained  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  connection.  Since  this 
(hen  is  the  case  with  certain  languages  of  the  east,  really  possessing  inflec- 
tions, it  can  excite  little  surprize  that  it  should  be  thus  with  the  Chinese. 

Of  1Vam6er.~It  is  in  the  Pronouns,  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Chinese  language,  that  we  find  traces  of  thig  grammatical  distinction,  which 
is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  in  the  Greek  and  the  Sungskrit  languages. 
The  reader  must  not  expect  however,  that  any  alteration  is  made  in  the 
pronominal  characters  themselves^  to  render  them  capable  of  expressing 
number ;  such  an  alteration,  however  slight,  would  transform  each  pro- 
noun into  a  different  character,  as  has  been  already  hinted  in  treating  of 
the  formation  of  the  characters.  It  is  only  by  the  addition  of  other  charac- 
ters that  any  difference  of  number  is  expressed  even  in  the  pronouns.  The 
characters  generally  used  for  this  purpose  are  these  six; 
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4fH  mun^  full,  fdt.  ^1^  chhdi  equals. 


^?^ 


t&ng^  degree,  order.  P*f  ts*hao,  fellow -shepherds,  &c. 

—^spyy  class,  species.  /^  shj/ooh^  collection. 

The  original  meaning  of  these  characters,  will,  in  some  measure,  serve 
as  a  clue  to  their  being  at  length  used  as  particles  expressive  of  number. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  originally  every  pronominal  character,  as  well  as  every 
substantive  with  which  a  plural  idea  would  agree,  was  deemed  capable  of 
expressing  the  plural  as  well  as  the  singular  number  ;  and  that  the  num- 
ber was  determined  wholly  by  the  context  or  by  certain  circumstances  at- 
tending the  substantive.  But  as  the  pronouns,  particularly  in  discourse, 
would  be  frequently  introduced  vvithout  that  connexion  which  could  instan- 
taneously enable  the  hearer  to  decide,  whether  one  or  many  were  intended, 
it  became  desirable  that  some  mode  should  be  adopted  to  determine  this  in- 
dependently of  the  connection.  Hence  the  characters  just  mentioned,  were 
gradually  brought  into  use,  all  of  which,  except  mun,  (the  first  and  that  most 
frequently  used,  though  not  the  most  ancient,)  express  a  collective  idea. 

But  in  adducing  authorities  for  this  application  of  these  characters,  vi^e 
are  deprived  of  our  usual  resource  the  standard  works  of  the  Chinese.  In 
these,  most  of  the  characters  mentioned,  occur  indeed;  but  it  is  in  their 
proper  and  original  meaning ;  scarcely  one  of  them  is  found  as  simply 
forming  the  phiral  number.  No  vestige  of  this  appears  however  in  the 
Shoo'king.ih^  Shee,  nor  even  in  the  Lee-khee.  Nor  has  Confucius  any 
thing  of  it  in  any  of  his  works :  the  Tchin^chyeu,  the  Lunyu,  the  Ta^hyd.h, 
and  the  Chodng-yoong  are  alike  destitute  of  these  particles  as  used  to  de- 
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* 

note  the  plural  number  of  pronouns  ;  as  are  the  works  of  Mung,  who 
wrote  nearly  two  hundred  years  later  than  the  Chinese  sage,  and  who  was 
the  last  of  the  original  Confucian  school.  Nor  indeed  is  this  feature  in  the 
pronouns  scarcely  visible  in  the  best  commentators  on  those  two  writers, 
Chi/U'hee,  and  others,  who  by  their  own  acknowledgment  lived  fifteen 
hundred  years  posterior  to  Confucius.  So  that,  frequent  as  these  particles 
of  number  may  now  be,  they  are  scarcely  known  in  the  standard  works  of 
the  Chinese.  In  these  the  singular  and  the  plural  both  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns, are  to  be  distinguished  only  by  circumstances,  or  by  the  connection 
in  which  they  stand. 

Within  the  last  seven  hundred  years,  however,  the  characters  under  con- 
sideration have  been  occasionally  used  to  denominate  the  plural  number. 
One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  this  which  the  writer  has  met  with,  occurs 
in  the  comment  on  the  second  volume  of  Lun-yu,  where  the  commentator, 
explaining  the  terms  'sin/  'former,'  and  its  opposite  ' hyeu/  'the  latter,' 
does  it  thus, 


*^      ^  -M:  ^y        -^  t=f    had  said,  rlEladvancing,  :X^  advai 


|— it    had  said,  :1^. advancing.  !X^.  advancing, 

^^  First  advancing,'  and  ^  last  advancing/  Is  as  though  he  had  said,  ^  the  ancientR,' 
the  modems."  Comment  on  Lun-j/u^  vol.  ii. 

In  this  sentence  the  collective  character  py,  class,  species,  &c.  is  united  with 
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the  adjectives  syen,  firsthand  hyiu,  last^  to  convert  them  into  plural  subfitan- 
tives.  But  although  Chyu-hee,  in  this  instance,  applies  the  collective  jiy  to 
an  adjective^  he  does  not  appear  to  have  used  it  to  express  the  plural  of  pro- 
nouns ;  at  least  1  have  been  unable  to  find  an  instance  of  it  in  the  whole  of 
his  comment  on  both  Confucius  and  Mung.  After  these  collectives  /gf^ 
'  class  or  kind ;'  tung, '  order  or  degree/  &c,  had  been  thus  apjrfied  however^ 
to  form  substantives  from  adjectives,  the  way  was  opened  for  later  writers^ 
less  tenacious  of  the  ancient  simplicity  of  style,  to  aflix  them  to  the  pro- 
nouns; and  thus  Ngo-tiing,  (literally  '  my  class  or  order/)  irr-py,  &c.  &c. 
might  easily  be  used  to  express  the  plural,  we,  ye,  &c. 

Such,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  the  history  of  these  charac* 
ters  now  used  to  form  the  plural  of  the  pronouns :  for  the  first  three  thou« 
sand  years  they  appear  to  have  been  unknown  in  the  language ;  about 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  they  seem  to  have  been  occasionally  united  to  an 
adjective,  to  render  it  capable  of  expressing  a  plural  idea ;  after  which  they 
were  by  degrees  united  with  the  pronouns,  in  respectable  works  however, 
with  a  sparing  hand,  but  in  conversation  and  in  lighter  productions,  with 
greater  frequency.  In  this  respect  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Hindee 
collective  tog,  'people,'  which,  whileoften  applied  by  respectable  writers  in 
its  original  meaning  as  denotinga  collection  of  people,  &c.isnqw  often  used 
in  conversation  as  forming  the  plural  of  the  pronouns,  though  scracely  allow- 
ed by  those  of  a  chaster  taste  in  the  language.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  on 
this  head,  but  a  brief  remark  or  two  on  each  of  these  particles  of  number. 

1 .  Among  these,  ^^  mun,  which  originally  means '  to  be  full,  or  M;  is 
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mott  common  in  conversation..  It  unites  with' all  three  persons;  as 
f n  3fe  ^«^'-^"«^  ^e;  >fp^  jfp  ned^mun,  ye ;  >ff  ^  ^  Vha^mun,  they. 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  found  admission  as  yet  into  any  respectable 
work;  nor  does  it  often  appear  even  in  epistolary  writings, 

2.  The  character  ^e  tiing,  which  denotes  degree,  order^  &c.  is  less 
common  in  conversation  than  the  former;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  used  in 
epidt^lary  writing.  An  instance  occurs  in  the  Kang^kyen  of  its  being  united 
with  the  substantive  ^^  chhitiy  minister^  to  express  the  plural  number.  In 
the  volume  which  contains  the  annals  of  the  Han  dynasty,  the  ministers  are 
represented  as  thus  addressing  the  first  emperor  of  that  family ; 

yMl  their         g^^   ftyM  ^^  Mn  -— ■*- 

armoiir,         ^^  themaelvcs  i"H^  chhin'\ 

...  .    ^      ....  \  The  ministers 

«tti»ped       ^^  put  on  -^^  ^^  ^ 

*•  The  ministers  themselves  have  taken  armour,  and  grasped  the  spear." 

Eang-Icyefiy  vol.  xi. 

In  this  sentence^  tung  is  united  to  chhin  in  order  to  express  the  plural 
number. 

^'  D^  P^'  ^^^^^  denotes  ckss,  species,  &c.  is  in  epistolary  writings 
often  united  with  the  pronouns  in  order  to  form  the  plural ;  and  an  instance 
is  adduced  in  the  imperial  dictionary  of  its  being  thus  united  with  the 
pronoun  ngoo,  I;  as,  J^  ^.  ngoo-j,^,  we. 
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4.  ^|^\  ckhai*  which  denotea  men  of  the  same  order  or  degree^  ig  some- 
times used  in  writing  to  fprm  the  plural  of  the  pronouns.  It  is  generally 
united  with  ngoo,  of  which  the  imperial  dictionary  gives  one  instance  in  the 
following  sentence^ 

hoo        ryy  ngoo      jtjj    chodnff  y^  yen  .-JL*  Wun- 


employed      " T*  wang 


"  Jf  Wun-wang  thu8  employed  all,  how  much  more  ought  we .'" 

TtC'ti/ett}  vol.  iu. 

In  this  sentence,  the  pronoun  ngoo  is  readered  plaral  by  adding  tha»to 
the  collective  chhal ;  but  the  date  of  the  work  whence  the  sentenoe-is  tftken 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  This  example  shews,  however,  that 
chhai  has  been  occasionally  thus  applied ;  but  at  present,  it  is  little  used 
even  in  epistolary  writing,  and  in  conversation,  still  less. 

6.  The  substantive  "^  <8'Aflo,  which  originally  denotes  a  place  inha- 
bited by  many  shepherds,  is  also  occasionally  united  with  the  pronouns  to 
form  the  plural  number;  but  no  example  pf  its  being  thus  used  is  given  la 
th^  imperial  dictionary,  although  one  or  two  are  quoted  of  its  being  united 
with  an  adjective  to  form  a  plural  noun  :  in  later  works,  however,  it  may 
be  met  with  occasionally,  though  not  often. 

6.  Lastly,  the  verb^sAo^A,  "to  collect."  &c.  was  formerly  added 
to  a  pronoun  to  form  the  plural,  though  it  is  now  little  used  in  this  way. 

.  •»'»'''»R»'i'«'»t.hec»llecUTe^ch.ya,in§«g.krit,Ao«ldco.,e,.e.rIjtte«.eM«i.  Seeth. 
ivcceediiij^paj^e. 
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Of  its  being  thus  employed,  the  JSTang-Zfyen  furnishes  several  example^.  In 
the  tenth  volume,  the  historian  introduces  a  minister  as  urging  his  master 
to  assassinate  bts  enemy,  as  '  otherwise/  says  he, 


jr_^  hw  ^     now  ^  f 

io6         /^ "'«'  ,        M«*^3 

Fainb       '  C^r  sbaU  be 


We 


»^^  JFe  shall  now  certainlj  become  his  vassals."        Kang'kjfen,  vol.  x. 

In  this  sentence^  shodh  is  added  to  the  pronoun  ngoo,  in  order  to  form  the 
plural  number.  Many  other  instances  occur  in  the  same  work  of  this  cha- 
racter being  thus  used  to  form  the  plural  of  pronouns ;  but  it  is  seldom  used 
at  present^  either  in  conversation  or  writing. 

Such  then  are  the  characters  which  the  Chinese  unite  with  their  pro^ 
nouns  in  order  to  express  the  plural  number.  In  them  the  Stingskrit' 
scholar  will  perceive  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  words  tt^,  genus  or  mul- 
titude ;  ^21,  class ;  ^,  collection ;  and  other  words  in  tlie  Sungskrit  language^ 
'§0  often  united  with  adjectives  and  substantives  to  impart  a  collective  sense 
to  the  words  with  which  they  are  thus  compounded. 

Of  Case. — In  treating  of  Case  as  applicable  to  the  Pronouns,  litlle  can 

be  added  to  what  has  been  already  said  oh  that  subject  in  treating  of  the 

Substantives.       As  far  as  they  are  used  as  substantives^  they  form  the  vari* 

ous  cases  by  receiving  the  prepositions  already  described  as  forming  this 

v  V  3 
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branch  of  Chinese  grammar.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  detain  the 
reader  by  examples  where  no  difference  really  exists ;  but  it  may  be  pro^ 
per  to  mention  on^  or  two  characters  which  occur  in  certain  of  the  cases 
only. 

The  Genitive.  It  has  been  already  said  that  the  character  JM^  ^^^ 
occurs  frequently  in  the  genitive  case.  It  is  indeed  a  fact  that  ngo>  and 
the  other  Personal  pronouns^  often  form  the  genitive  without  the  particles 
3^  tehee  or  ^  tih  :  these  however  they  do  admit  occasionally,  as  has 
been  shewn  in  treating  of  the  genitive  case;  but  khee  excludes  the  geni- 
tive particles ;  it  is  a  genitive  of  itself^  as  well  as  a  nominative;  and  there- 
fore excludes  any  particle  as  forming  that  case. 

2.  There  is  however  another  character  often  used  to  express  the  geni* 
tive  his,  and  the  pronominal  adjectives  her,  and  their,  which  is  scarcely  ever 
used  as  a  nominative.  It  is^^^  kyuih.  This  character  occurs  as  a  geni- 
tive in  their  most  ancient  works,  and  still  continues  in  use. 

The  Accusative.  But  if  there  be  some  pronominal  characters  used  chiefly 
in  the  genitive,  there  is  one  which,  while  never  found  as  a  nominative,  oc- 
curs with  great  frequency  as  the  Accustive  case  of  the  personal  pronouns. 
It  is  the  character  ]J^^  tehee,  already  described  as  so  often  forming  the  ge- 
nitive case  both  of  substantives  and  pronouns.^  There  ip  indeed  no  cha- 
racter in  the  Chinese  language  used  in  a  greater  variety  of  meaning;  and 

,    •  There  are  also  certain  instaoces  whcrein^this  character  evidently  formi  of  itself  the  genitive  case,  thong 
none  wherein  it  is  strictly  and  properly  a  noainalive. 
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amid  this  variety  k^  its  peiforroinj^  the  office  of  the  accusative  case^  nvhich 
it  evidently  does  in  many  of  the  examples  already  given  in  this  work;  to 
which  we  may  add  another  from  the  first  volume  of  Lun-tfu,  wherein  the 
philosopher^  deploring  the  degeneracy  of  those  in  exalted  stations^  says; 

i<_^  them  PJ   how         ^\  »o  ^^[)C  w»pect,  A^  Perfonniog 

-jyb'^i  ?>?  y*  "a"  ''^'**        PJfer  ''*  in  A  ^^ 

o 
-ijXi  to  see        f3|   I  "J?^  mouniing        •^^ ' 


ceremonies 


I  no 


^^  In  their  urbanity  there  is  nothing  sincere ;  in  their  mourning,  no  sorrow  :  How 
can  I  look  on  them  f  lAm^jfUy  voK  i. 

In  this  sentence  it  is  evident  that  tehee,  referring  to  the  antecedent  substan- 
tives^ supplies  the  place  of  the  accusative  pronoun.  To  multiply  examples 
relative  to  a  fact  of  which  a  person  can  scarcely  open  a  Chinese  book  with- 
out finding  examples,  would  be  only  a  waste  of  time ;  we  proceed  to  notice  a 
peculiarityconnected  with  the  Chinese  pronouns,  though  in  reality  to  their 
utter  exclusion. 

Of  the  Pronoum  as  used  to  express  Respect  or  Contempt. 

Most  of  (he  languages  spoken  in  India,  are  furnished  with  two  kinds  of 
pronouns,  one  expressive  of  respect,  and  another  used  when  a  person 
wishes  to  speak  humbly  of  himself,  or  conteropluously  of  others.  But  in  a 
nation  so  much  noted  for  attention  to  exterior  things  as  the  Chinese,  it 
might  be  expected  that  this  feature  would  appear  more  prominent  than 
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in  the  other  languages  of  the  east.  This  is  really  the  case ;  it  is  indeed  so 
e:(ten8tve,  and  expressed  in  a  way  so  different  from  that  of  other  langaages, 
as  to  deserve  a  separate  section.         , 


The  Chinese  language  however,  although  it  goes  much  farther  in  exprecp- 
sing  respect  than  the  other  languages  at  present  spoken  in  India,  does  it  in 
quite  a  different  way;  instead  of  employ  inglike  them  certain  pronouns  to  in- 
dicate respect,  or  its  opposite,  it,  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  Hebrew,  rejects  the  personal  pronouns  altogether,  employing  such 
characters  to  express  the  first  person  as  indicate  humility,  and  such  to  denote 
the  second,  as  express  honour  arid  respect.  Thus  the  Hebrew  writers 
express  the  first  person  by,  '^  thy  servant  ;'*  and  the  second  by,  *  my  lord/ 
To  follow  the  Chinese  however  through  every  expression  thus  used,  could 
they  be  all  identified,  would  be  more  tedious  than  instructive  :  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  notice  in  general  the  way  in  which  they  express  each  person. 

Characters  used  instead  of  the  First  personal  PronQun. To  denote 

themselves,  the  Chinese  constantly  use  certain  characters  expressive  of  hu- 
miUty,  which  differ  according  to  tlie  rank  of  the  person  addressed. 

1.  One  of  the  most  general  and  ancient  ways  of  denoting  respect,  is,  thdt 
of  substituting  the  name  itself  for  the  pronoun  I.  Of  this  many  examples 
•  occur  in  Confucius,  in  those  instances  wherein  he  is  addressed  by  his  dis- 
ciples. In  a  passage  in  the  first  volume,  to  which  an  allusion  has  been  al- 
ready made,  the  sage,  inquiring  of  his  disciple  Tse-koong,  whether  he  was 
equal  to  Hooi  or  not ;  thdt  disciple  in  his  reply,  instead  of  using  the  pro- 
.  noun  I,  mentions  his  proper  name^  thus : 
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HIE,  ^n^r.  ^r.  ifc'-^ 


^\  Tse^  how  dares  he  look  up  toward  Hooiy*  JLun-t/u^  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence  the  speaker  uses  his  proper  name  instead  of  (he  personal 
pronoun.  Numerous  other  examples  of  the  same  kind  might  be  adduced 
both  froiQ  Confucius  and  Mung. 

There  are  not  wantiqg  instances  indeed  wherein  Confucius  himself  sub- 
stitutes his  proper  name  for.  the  personal  pronoun.  In  the  first  volume  of 
Lun-yu,  Hoo-ma-kliee,  teUing  Confocius  that  a  person  had  been  accusing 
him  of  partiality  to  the  greats  since  he  had  not  rebbked  his  prince  for  im- 
proper conduct ;  the  sage  far  from  expressing  anger^  says, 

y\H  know  yVmen  /f^  hchaTe  =p  hapfy,      JX  Myen 

/C-rit  ijC^wUl  surely      ^J^M^f^t,  ^ '^  j^X 


fWf 


<<  Mytu  IB  a  happjr  man !    If  lie  BMike  a  slip,  men  will  certainly  notice  i(.^* 

Lun^yuy  vol.  i. 

In  (his  sentence,  the  sage  introduces  his  proper  name  instead  of  the  pro- 
noun I. 
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2.  In  the  Tarioiui  comments  on  the  Chinese  works  the  commentator  often 
denotes  himself  by  the  character  ^yw,  ^the  slow,  or  ignorant  one.'  The 
phrases  §§  ^i^  3^««  ^^» '  the  slow  or  dull  one  says/  or  ^^  ^  yun  gan, 
'the  dull  one  supposes ;'  are  far  from  being  unfrequent.  This  character 
is  also  occasionally  substituted  for  the  first  personal  pronoun  in  epistolary 
correspondence. 

3.  When  a  son  addresses  a  parent  in  writing,  it  is  common  to  substitute, 
^^  nan,  'a  male/  and  in  conversation,  ^^  ^^^^^  *^*  '*e  male  child/ 
for  the  pronoun  I;  and  a  daughter  in  the  same  manner  will  term  herself, 

^^  '^nyu  irr, '  the  female  child.'  In  addressing  an  elder  brother,  a 

younger^  instead  of  using  tlie  personal  pronoun,  will  stile  himself  ^^  tei, 
'  the  younger  brother/  With  a  frieod  also,  somewhat  advanced  in  age,  the 
same  mode  is  adopted* 

4.  But  in  addressing  those  of  superior  dignity,  the  common  people  speak 
of  themselves  in  a  style  much  more  humble;  QM  ^J%  st/do  tXi,  'of  the 
little  or  inferior  kind/  though  one  of  the  most  common,  is  not  the  most 
humiliating  phrase  used  by  them;  ^  ei,  'the  antor  pismire/ is  often  used 
in  petitions  from  the  common  people  to  those  in  authority. 

5.  If  inferior  mandarines  write  to  one  of  superior  raqk,  the  phrase 
^fl^  -^f^  ^^^^  'of  low,  or  mean  condition,'  is  often  used  by  them  when 
mentioning  themselves  to  those  above  them.  But  in  writing  to  the  Emperor, 
the  officers  of  government  who  are  Tai'tars,  express  themselves  without  any 
hesitation  by  the  phrase :iii^  ^j^  noo  Uai,  'the  slave/      This  however  a 
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Chinese  doe»  not  so  readily  dp :  he  prefers  substituting  for  the  first  personal 
pronoun,  the  character  E^  ehhin,  'servant  or  minister/ 

7.  Lastly,  so  general  among  the  Chinese^  is  this  custom  of  laying  aside 
the  first  personal  pronoun^  that  ev^n  the  Emperor  himself  occasionally  adopts 
it.  The  character  ^^  chin,  which  has  been  already  described  as  the  term 
by  which  he  generally  designates  himself  in  public  writings,  may  perhaps 
be  deemed  a  pronoun  proper  to  t^he  Emperor.  But  A^  j^.  kzodyin, '  the 
deficient  man/  is  also  a  phrase  by  which  he  occasionally  designates  him- 
self, which  is  a  contraction  of  Vy  •^  i^i:^k^^^^^^  tehee  y  in;  'the 
man  deficient  in  virtue/ 

But  there  are,  on  the  other  hand>  occasions  when  the  Chinese  drop  the 
personal  pronoun,  in  order  to  speak  of  themselves  in  the  honorific  style. 
Thus  a  Viceroy,  when  writing  to  inferior  officers  as  well  as  to  the  com* 
mon  people,  instead  of  using  it,  will  term  himself  ^  -^[J  ^^pun  pod 
thang,  literally  'the  original  tribunal;*  the  chief  of  a  smaller  province, 
1^*  "^K  J2fc  pw«  poo  yueti;  while  another,  beneath  hi^n,  will  declare 
himself  to  be,  "^Hf  [7^1  pwu  tse,  'the  original  governor/  and  a 
fourth  \h\1  term  himself,  ^|^  As.  pwi  tao,  '  the  real  guide;'  and  thus 
with  the  rest*  But  this  is  confined  tp  men  in  ofiice:  so  averse  are  the 
Chinese,  however,  to  using  the  personal  pronouns,  that  when  two  friends 
are  conversing,  they  will  occasionally  use  4^  pie  and  Ijrr  Ui^  '  tliat  and 
this/  instead  of  the  personal  pronouns  '  you  and  1/ 

The  Second  Person.— As  the  terms  and  phrases  used  by  the  Chinese  in- 
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stead  of  the  first  person,  are  in  general  descriptive  of  humility,  those  which 
supply  the  place  of  the  second,  are  highly  expressive  of  honor  and  dignity. 
In  the  standard  works  of  the  Chinese,  the  character  •-J*'  tse,  is  often  used 
instead  of  the  second  personal  pronoun ;  of  which  several  examples  have 
occurred  in  sentences  already  quoted,*  and  others  might  he  mentioned. 
Indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  Confucius  and  Mung,  the  disciples  of  these 
philosophers  scarcely  in  any  instance  address  them  by  the  second  personal 
pronoun.  But  they  often  prefix  'ni^foo,  'lord,  &c.'  to  the  honorary  term 
tse.  Of  this  an  instance  occurs  in  the  first  volume  of  Lun-yu,  wherein 
Ycn-yeu,  addressing  Confucius,  inquires, 

-2j3^ftoo       ^^k.joon     >^iry  ^ «. J  -^M         t^    Foo^ 

"T^   ?         /Q   ruler      'J  ml  ^bc  Wy      ^^  {ox  J      tse     "T-^  Foe 

«  Is  our  Master  on  the  side  of  the  fTy  ruler  ?"  Lun-yu,  vof.  i. 


In  this  sentence  the  Cliinese  sage  is  addressed  by  the  honorary  term,  Foo- 
tse.  Master,  instead  of  the  second  personal  pronoun ;  from  which  term  in- 
deed has  arisen  his  name  as  known  among  Europeans :  JTAoong^his  family 
name,  being  added  to /m.^^',  (futSiS)  forms  Khoong  foo-if^,  which,  by 
means  of  the  Litin  termination,  became  Confucius,  with  far  less  of  aUera- 
tlon  than  eastern  names  in  general  under*»-o. 

2  When  a  man  addresses  his  elder  brother,  instead  of  using  the  pronoun 
he  will  term  him  ^  ftyoong,  Uhe  elder  brother/  perhaps  with  the  addi- 
tion of  ^yin,  'betievolent,'  or  of  4^  lad,  'aged  or  venerable/    He  will 

♦  S^e  paa;e  .?oP. 
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use  the  same  phrase  in  writing  to  a  friend,  or  one  whom  he  wishes  to  treat  as 
such;  or  perhaps  exchange  it  for  ^  '^kobyad,  'ancient  friend.' 

3.     When  addressing  a  Father,  or  a  Mother,  a  child  will  add  ^M  ts'hin, 
relative,  &c.  to  the  paternal  appellative.    Thusa  child  will  address  his  father 
by  the  appellation  ^g  ^^  Fvo  ts'hin ;  and  a  mother  by  the  appellation 
^^^modts'Ain. 

4.  The  regard  to  age  and  to  paternal  eminence  carried  so  high  in 
China^  enters  much  into  the  titles  given  to  Mandarines.  Hence  j^*  lad, 
aged^  and  ^^^y^^>  'father/  enter;  in  a  greater  or  less  degree^  into  most  of 
the  vocative  phrases  addressed  to  them.  Thus  in  addressing  a  mandarine 
of  inferior  dignity,  a  man  will  substitute  for  the  second  personal  pro- 
noun, ^^^  ^^^  L6'2/ea,"  'aged  or  venerable  father/  If  he  be  of  a 
degree  somewhat  higher,  the  speaker  will  term  him  -^^  "-^  Vhai  yea, 
^ great  or  honored  father/  One  still  higher  in  dignity,  will  be  termed 
:^$  :^^  -^  id  lad  yea/ great,  venerable  father/  The  Viceroy  of  a  pro- 
vince, however,  is  addressed  by  a  title  somewhat  more  simple :  K^  yc  lay  in, 
literally  '  the  great  man,'  is  supposed  to  convey  a  still  higher  degree  of 
respect,  and  is  therefore  preferred  in  addressing  them. 

5.  In  addressing  a  Teacher,  the  second  personal  pronoun  is  generally  ex- 
changed for  /:^  /f^  syen-sing,  literally, '  prior  in  birth ;'  of  which  exam- 
ples may  be  found  in  Mung.  This  term,  however,  sometimes  includes  both 
father  and  elder  brother.  In  addressing  a  learned  man  who  has  taken  de- 
grees, and  is  capable  of  being  employed  in  public  business,  the  phrase  al- 
ready mentioned,  ^£  -4^  syen-s/wg,  'prior  in  birth;'  is  retained ;  but  often 
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with  the  addition  otldo;  as,  ^^  ^  ^  Ido  syen  8ing,  'the  veneiable 
teacher/ 


6.  In  addressing  the  Mandarines  of  Arms,  the  appellatives  are  varied  ac- 
cording to  their  different  stations.  Still  however  the  idea  of  the  parent  is 
retained.  Those  about  the  rank  of  a  major  are  addressed  by  ^S-  ^g 
lao  yea,  instead  of  the  second  personal  pronoun  ;  those  holding  that  of  a 
colonel^  by  ^^^  Sfj /<>^-;y^«^  'assisting  father;*  those  who  are  ge- 
neral officers,  by  the  phrase  -^  ^^^ts'hoSngyea;  ^general  fether;'  and 
those  of  the  higher  rank  among  them  by  -^^  pg'  y^  ialadyea,  'greats 
venerable  father:*  while  the  commander  in  chief,  like  a  viceroy,  will  re- 
ceive as  his  proper  appellative,    Js^  y^  tayin,  'the  great  man/ 

The  Third  Person — Although  a  Chinese  sometimes  uses  the  common 
pronouns  expressive  of  the  third  person,  there  are  cases  wherein  to  adopt 
them  would  be  deemed  the  heighth  of  arrogance,  or  th^  heigh  th  of  insult; 
of  arrogance,  were  he  thus  to  designate  persons  and  things  connected  with 
himself,  and  of  insult,  were  he  to  use  the  personal  pronouns  in  speaking 
of  persons  and  things  pertaining  to  others.  When  therefore  the  Chinese 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  their  own,  they  generally  use  some  epithet  ex- 
pressive of  meanness  orcontempt;  the  most  common  of  which  are>  Ksyao, 
l^^^le ;  ""^jC^pee,  low ;  enid^^tsyin,  mean,  light,  worthless.  Thus  a  roan, 
mentioning  his  own  surname,  will  term  it^bj^  J  h%sy do-sing,  'thecon* 
temptible  surname/  Speaking  of  his  place  of  birth,  &c.  a  Chinese  by  way 
of  humility  will  term  it  ^^-Ij^P^^  chyil,  'the  place  worthy  of  con- 
tempt/  His  name  he  will  term  :^  ^^  tsyen  ming, '  the  mean  or  con- 
temptible name;*  and,  henotunfrequently  designates  himself  by  the  term 
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^^S  K^  I'syen  tee,  (vile  body ;)  not  much  unlike  the  provincial  phrase, 
'a  poor  body/  used  in  certain  counties  of  England. 

2.  But  if  a  Chinese  apply  to  himself  and  his  relatives,  epithets  ex- 
pressive of  meanness ;  to  others  he  applies  epithets  sufficiently  honorable. 
^^  tspuen.  'respected;'  -^  *ic^, ' honourable/  x^ flng; 'augusV 
and.  tgj  kao,  '  exalted/  are  among  the  terms  by  which  he  designates  the 
relatives,  &c.  of  those  whom  he  wishes  to  address  with  respect  either  in 
writing  or  speaking.  Thus  if  a  man  mention  the  province  where  another 
was  born,  he  will  style  it,  -^  -^T  kw^  ^ng,  'the  honorable  province/ 
If  he  speak  of  the  village  wherein  another  was  born,  he  will  term  it 

J^  ^£  shing  chyu,  '  the  fruitful  place/  If  he  advert  to  the  brothers 
of   the  person  he  addresses,  he  will  probably  designate  the  elder  by 

9t  ^^^  ling-hyoong, '  august  elder  brother,'  and  allude  to  the  younger  by 
the  phrase,  ^  ^  ling  tek, '  august  younger  brother  /  while  the  mother 
of  the  person  he  addresses,  he  may  perhaps  term,  ^^  ^^i  tsyuen  tse, 
'revered  tenderness/ 

3.  In  speaking  however  of  his  own  parents,  or  of  his  elder  brother,  a  Chi- 
nese is  obliged  to  use  some  caution :  to  speak  of  them  in  magnificent  terms 
would  be  obliquely  praising  himself;  and  to  designate  them  by  terms  ex- 
pressive of  contempt  would  be  a  violation  of  filialduty.  To  avoid  both  these 
he  will  term  his  own  father,  ^  ^  kyafod,  '  the  father  of  the  house,' 
and  his  mother  ^-  ^i  kya  mdo. 

Thus  then  do  the  Chinese,  in  certain  cases,  wholly  lay  aside  the  pronouns 
of  the  first,  the  second,  and  even  the  third  person,  proceeding  in  this 
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instance  a  step  beyond  either  the  simplicity  of  the  Hebrew,  '  thy  servant/ 
^iny  lord/  &c.  -or  the  servility  of  the  various  nations  of  India^  ^your 
slave,'  &c.  in  as  much  as  in  these  cases,  they  discard  the  pronouns  alto- 
gether. These  instances  are  however  to  be  understood  as  referring  only 
to  cases  of  a  particular  nature :  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  when 
they  lay  aside  all  idea  of  deference  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  submission  on 
the  other,  they  use  the  personal  pronouns  like  other  nations. 
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ThsE  Vmrb%. 


WE  now  come  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  Chinese  grammar,  and 
that  which  has  most  strongly  excited  the  astonishment  of  such  as  have 
viewed  the  language  as  a  monosyllabic  one^  devoid  of  all  inflection.  Hpw 
such  a  language  can  convey  all  the  ideas  which  are  expressed  by  lan- 
guages possessing  a  copious  grammatic  terminology,  has  been  matter  of  no 
small  enquiry.  To  those  however  who  have  accompanied  the  author  in  his 
examination  of  the  Substantives,  the  Adjectives,  and  the  Pronouns,  this 
will  ce^se  to  be  matter  of  surprize.  After  observing  the  manner  in  which 
the  Chinese  contrive,  without  inflections,  to  express  the  Number  and  Case 
of  Substantives,  the  precision  with  which  they  express  the  Adjectrves  in 
their  various  degrees  of  Comparison  ;  and  the  rich  variety  of  Pronominal 
characters  which  Ihe  language  possesses,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  suppose 
that  it  can  with  equal  ease  give  due  variety  and  expression  to  its  verbs^  al- 
though it  may  be  in  a  way  different  from  that  of  all  other  languages. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  Grammar  it  was  observed,  that,  in  Chinese, 
a  character  is  a  substantive,  an  adjective,  a  verb ;  in  a  word,  that  it  ex- 
presses an  idea  without  reference  originally  to  any  part  of  speech,  and  that 
its  grammatical  structure  is  determined  wholly  by  the  connection  in  which 
it  stands.  With  reference  to  such  characters  as  are  veibs,  it  may  be  fur- 
ther added,  that  it  is  in  general,  the  connection  in  which  they  stand  which 
determines  them  as  being  active  orpassive,  neuter  or  causal.  There  are 
however,  certain  characters  wlrich  either  from  custom^  or  on  account  of 
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their  proper  meaning,  are  constantly  used  as  auxiliary  verbs,  and  which 
therefore  assist  in  forming  the  various  parts  of  the  other  verbs. 

In  examining  this  part  of  Chinese  grammar,  it  will  greatly  assist  us  if 
we  begin  by  taking  a  view  of  the  various  kinds  of  verbs  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, and  then  consider  them  as  they  are  affected  by  mood,  tense,  number, 
and  person. 


Of  The  FARjous  KINDS  of  Chinese  Verbs. 

In  our  enquiry  into  the  various  kinds  of  Chinese  verbs,  it  must  be  ob- 
vious that  Conjugation  can  form  no  part  of  the  subject.  Verbs  which 
have  no  inflection,  can  of  course  have  nothing  in  them  analogous  to  con- 
jugation in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sungskrit.  The  various  kin^Js  of  verba  in  the 
Chinese  language  must  therefore  be  denominated  wholly  from  their  mean- 
ing and  signification,  as  active^  passive,  neuter,  causal,  &c. 

1.  Active  Verbs. — In  every  language  are  to  be  found  verbs  which  denote 
an  action  affecting  others.  Thus  ^ixcoj  in  Greek,  avio  in  Latin,  and  in 
English,  'I  love,'  have  evidently  reference  to  another  person.  In  Chinese, 
verbs  of  this  kind  form  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  verbs  in  the  language. 
Active  verbs  occur  in  every  page  of  a  Chinese  work,  and  mapy  maybe  found 
in  the  examples  already  given  in  this  work;  to  adduce  more  therefore, 
would  be  only  a  waste  of  time. 

2.  Passive  Ferfts.^-Relative  to  Passive  verbs  in  Chinese  however,  there  is 
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something  of  difficulty :  some  Iiave  conclttded  that  the  ktognage  has  no 
passive  verbs.     If  we  however  examine  the  nature  of  verbs  as  existing  in 
other  languages,  in  connexion  with  that  of  a  Chinese  verb,  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  this  conclusion  is  not  perfectly  accurate.  It  is  well  known,  that 
theSiingskrit  dhatoos,  and  the  Greek  roots,  originally  convey  an  idea  with* 
out  any  express  designation  to  either  the  substantive  or  the  verbal  form, 
and  that  the  designation  to  either  of  these  forms  is  fixed  by  the  Terminations 
added  to  these  dhatoos  or  roots.  Thus  the  dhatoo  ift>  the  Greek  <pix>  and  wc 
may  add,  (he  Latin, nm,  may  be  considered  as  roots,  conveying  the  idea  of 
benevolent  desire,  like  the  Chinese  ^ngaf,  but  like  it,  not  originally  con* 
fined  to  any  particular  part  of  speech.     Add  to  ift  however,  the  terminations 
7r>  Vnr>  &<^-  ^^^  ^^  becomes  a  verb,  (ifl^'^) ;  add  thereto  ^,  and  it  forms  a 
substantive,  if\^;  but  add  it  and  it  becomes  a  passive  participle,  ifl^.  So  al- 
so, if  we  add  to  the  Greek  ^ix,  the  termination  ea>,  it  becomes  a  verb,  <pi%s(o ; 
add  thereto  t},  and  it  becomes  a  substantive,  431X93 ;  but  if  we  add  ofisvos, 
it  becomes  a  passive  participle  ^JiXo/tsvo^.       ^We  might  indeed  exemplify 
this  still  farther  in  the  Latin  am;  add  thereto  the  terminatiqn  o,  and  it  be« 
comes  a  verb,  amo;  add  to  the  root  am  the  termination  or-oris,  and  it  be* 
comes  a  substantive,  amor  ;  but  if  we  add  thereto  the  termination  alua,  it 
becomes  a  passive  participle,  amatus.        Thus  terminations  alone,  fix  the 
grammatical  form  and  designation. of  these  roots,  although  they  seldom 
change  or  add  to  the  original  idea  conveyed  by  them. 

If  we  examine  the  case  as  it  stands  in  English,  (and  indeed  in  same  others 
of  the  modern  European  languages,)  we  shall  find  that  the  English  love, 
which  may  be  deemed  a  root,  forms  these  three  chief  parts  of  speech,  the  verb. 
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the  sabstantive,  and  the  participle^  partly  by  terminations,  and  partly  by  Posi- 
Hon.  Thus,  add  to  the  English  monosyllable,  love,  the  terminations  s,  si, 
or  th,  and  it  becomes  a  verb  ;  add  thereto  rf,  and  it  forms  the  passive  parti- 
ciple, loved.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  active  participle  loving,  here 
the  work  of  terminations  ends;  every  other  variation  of  the  original  word 
must  be  effected  by  position :  an  d  we  shall  6nd  on  examination  that  position 
is  quite  sufficient  to  give  the  original  monosyllable  its  due  variety  of  mean^^ 
ing.  Thus,  place  it  between  the  pronouns  /  and  thee,  it  becomes  at  once 
a  yerb>  '  I  love  thee;*  place  it  after  the  possessive  his,  and  it  becomes  with 
equal  certainty  a  substantive,  'his  love.'  Were  we  indeed  to  select  the 
monosyllable  cut  as  the  root  for  exemplification,  we  should  find  tbatposttson 
alone  gives  it  all  three  of  the  grammatical  variations  which  terminations 
have  been  described  as  imparting  to  the  root  in  tlie  Suogskrit,  Greek,  and 
Latin  languages.  Place  before  'cut'  the  pronoun  I,  and  it  becomes  a  verb,. 
'I  cut;*  add  thereto  an  adjective,  and  it  becomes  a  substantive,  'a  severe 
cut;*  but  place  a  substantive  verb  before  it,  and  it  becomes  a  passive  par* 
ticiple,  '  it  is  ,cut  ;*  '  it  was  cut/  &c.  Thus  in  certain  verbs,  of  the  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  verbal  variatidns  which  an  English  verb  undergoes, 
position  is  found  equal  to  the  task  of  forming  two  hundred  and  eleven,  only 
five  being  formed  by  the  addition  of  terminations  to  the  original  monosylla* 
ble,  namely,  cuttest,  cuts,  cutteth,  cuttedst,  and  cutting. 

Now  what  the  English  language  effects  in  so  great  a  degree  by  Position, 
the  Chinese  does  wholly  thereby  ;  which  indeed  will  follow  as  a  thing  of 
course  when  we  reflect  that  the  addition  of  even  a  single  point  to  a  Chinese 
character  gives  it  another  meaning ;  "^  ta  signifies '  great,'  but  add  thereto 
a  point,  and  it  is  '^khi/iien,  a  'dog  I'^fhyen  signifies  ' a  field;'  butlightly 
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lengthen  the  upper  stroke^  and  it  becomes  ^yao,  from.     Since  therefore 
the  genius  of  the  Chinese  language  forbids  the  least  addition  to  a  character, 
whatever  grammatical  variation  it  undergoes,  must  necessarily  be  effected 
by  position ;  and  if  position  be  ibund  so  fully  adequate  to  this  in  English, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  why  it  should  be  incapable  of  designating  the  active  and 
passive  voices  in  Qiinese,  as  well  as  the  various  moods  and  tenses;  were  it  in"* 
deed,  the  great  distinctions  of  i^ouns  and  verbs  might  also  be  lost,  as  from 
what  has  been  obsei-ved,  it  will  appear  evident,  that  no  addition  to  the  cha- 
racter can  be  admitted  even  for  that  purpose.      But  the  Chinese  ^  ngai^ 
*\o\e/  is  equally  capable  of  the  three  principal  grammatical  variationsalrea^ 
dy  described,  as  the  Latin  am,  the  Greek  ^ix,  or  the  Sungskrit  if^ ;  only,  like 
the  English  'love,'  it  produces  them  in  away  suijtable  to  the  nature  of  the  Chi- 
nese language ;  if  placed  between  the  pronouns  ^  ngd,  '  1/  and  %^  Vha. 
'he/  it  becomes  a  verb  ^^^  ^^  ^g^i  <'A^>  'I  love  him ;'  if  placed  after 
the  possessive  ^  khee '  his,'  it  becomes  a  substantive,  ^^  kkee  ngai, '  his 
fore ;' but  placed  after  "^  ^A<>,  'can  be,"worthy  ofbeing/ it  becomes  a  pas- 
sive participle;  f|^  1^  kho  ngai, '  it  can  be  loved,'  'ox  is  worthy  of  being 
loved.*       By  Position  alone  therefore,  the  Chinese  form  the  passive  verb 
from  the  same  character  which  in  a  different  position  is  an  active  verb. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  two-fold  method  of  forming  the  passive  voice,  the  ra- 
tionale of  which  is  as  follows : 

1.  A  Chinese  character,  when  taken  out  of  that  position  which  con- 
stitutes it  an  active  verb,  necessarily  retaining  its  original  idea,  is  capable 
of  becoming  either  an  active  or  a  passive  participle.  When  the  verbal 
character  is  considered  as  an  Active  participle,  (or  a  verbal  noun,)  a 
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it  is  constracted  with  a  character  which  denotes  receiving,  the  chief  of 
which  are  ^  pee,  to  cover,  to  receive,  and  ^  s'hyeUj  to  receive.  Thus, 
in  what  is  deemed  the  common  mode  of  forming  the  passive  voice,  that  of 
admitting  the  verb  ^pee,  the  verbal  character  is  treated  like  an  Active 
Participle,  or  a  verbal  noun  ;  the  sentence  generally  given  as  an  example  of 

a  passive  verb^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^g^  P^^  *'*«  '^- '  I  a™  beaten  by  him/  being 
literally, '  I  receive  his  beating ;  in  which  sentence,  the  verb  pee  is  in  reality 
active,  Vha  is  the  possessive  case  his,  and  td,  is  not  now  the  verb  '  to  beat, '  but 
the  verbal  noun  '  a  beating.'  In  the  standard  works  of  the  Chinese^  the  verb 
^  shyeii,  ^  to  receive'  is  more  used  for  this  purpose  than  the  verb  td  ;  but 
in  both  instances  the  construction  is  precisely  the  same.*  Thus  the  verba 
deemed  the  signs  of  the  active  voice,  are  in  reality  izcfive  verbs  governing 
the  verbal  noun  of  the  verb  intended  to  be  made  passive. 

2.  But  when  the  verb  has  the  force  of  a  Passiveparticiple  ;BBse€n,  known, 
&c.  it  is  obvious,  that  verbs  of  receiving  would  convey  no  meaning  if 
united  with  them  :  another  mode  is  therefore  adopted^  that  of  uniting  to  the 
verbal  character  in  question,  verbs  importing  mere  existence,^  appearing^ 
vrorth,  desert,  &c.  Hence  a  verbal  character  united  with  J^  kyin,  to  see^ 
Sl^  ^^^*  *^  ^^  ^^^^j  &^'  generally  becomes  a  passive  participle.  The  fol- 
lowing sentence  furnishes  several  instances  of  this  construction  :  Mung, 
in  his  second  volume^  speaking  of  a  man  whom  he  highly  esteemed,  as  be- 

*  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  here,  thatin  the  [Mpnlar dialects  ofnortbern  India,  tbto Idiom  is  very 
common,  of  wbicli  ^fTT  ^^T*  he  »  beaicn,  literally  '  he  obtains  or  receives  a  beating,*  in  ai  example. 
All  verbs  of  motion  in  the  Siin|^krit  langaa|;e,  mean  al&o  *  to  receive  or  obtain,'  which  sense  is,  onmany  occa* 
stons,  retaiueJ  in  its  cognate  Ian|;uages. 
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ing  in  great  danger  of  his  life  while  employed  in  the  Tshee  country,  «ays 
respecting  him^ 


will 


tppear 
Ulled. 


^Vh.t 

pa  wto       tt  «»*• 

•Jfikwah 

^Dead 

m 

5^taae«I< 

r  1^  chie 

-4-  /•• 
yVfoo 

1    J  hUdii. 

,^XQ  chliiD(. 

»r 

i^: 

#/^  V  ciples 

^.t: 

^  Chhtaf. 

^  D«^  indeed  is  P'han-chhing-kwah.      P'han-chhing-kwah  is  hilled:  his  disciples 
asked^  How  does  our  master  know,  that  he  is  about  to  be  KUed  y*     Mung^  vol.  ii. 

In  this  sentence  it  is  evident  that  the  verbs  si,  '  to  die/  and  sh&k,  'to  kill/ 
are  become  the  passive  participles  'dead,*  and  'killed/  by  being  constructed 
with  the  verb  kyin,\jo  appear;  which  compounds^  rendered  literally^  will 
be,  'appear  dead;  'appear  AiMed/  but  if  we  consider  Ary en  as  forming  the 
passive  voice,  we  may  render  them  'are  dead  /  'are  killed.* 

The  following  is  an  example  of  1^  khd  as  united  with  the  passive  parti- 
ciple. In  his  comment  on  the  sentence  of  Confucius  which  lays  down  ad- 
herence to  the  father's  ways  after  his  deaths  as  the  test  of  a  filial  mind, 
Chyu-kee  observes, 

^J    can  be    il!i£^  bi«  desire  -^^^  wUI,        J  M    S®*  ^^  the  son       /^Thc  father 

>%H  known.    ^'J  ttcB  InJ  bat  ^    his  own      ^'^  does  not     'T-L  being  alore 
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«^  While  his  father  is  living,  a  son  cannot  obtain  his  own  will,  but  his  desirecan 
yet  be  known.''  Comment  on  Lam-j/u^  voL  i. 

Jn  this  sentence  the  verb  chee '  toknow/  the  last  chatecter  to  the  left,  fol- 
lowing kho,  has  the  force  of  the  passive  participle '  known' 

Of  the  Passive  Participle  as  formed  by  the  substantive  verb,  whether 
expressed  or  understood,  one  example  may  suffice  :  it  shall  be  an  extract 
from  the  advice  of  the  Chinese  sage  to  certain  around  him  : 

^1^  to  b€  known    ^  J^  to  become  ^f^^  ^^^"" ;     17^  "®^  •^  •  ®*  "®* 

o 

PI    worthy        ¥^^  ••*''  CLi  thyself       J^^  distressed 


^ 


<^  Be  not  distressed  that  thou  art  not  hnmn  ;  seek  to  become  worthy  to  be  knmxm'' 

Lun-yUf  vol.  i. 

In  this  example  the  substantive  verb  art^  understood,  causes  chee  in  the  third 
line  to  become  the  passive  participle^  as  kho  renders  the  chee  in  the  last  line 
passive. 

Such  then  is  the  doctrine  of  the  passive  voice  in  Chinese:  the  character 
intended  for  the  passive  verb  becomes  either  a  verbal  noun  following  a  verb 
suited  to  govern  it,  or  uniting  with  a  verb  denoting  existence^  propriety, 
&c.  becomes  a  passive  participle. 

S.  JVeuter  Verbs.  Relative  to  Neuter  verbs  in  the  Chinese  language, 
there  is  nothing  which  particularly  needs  explanation.  Such  verbs  as  simply 
denote  an  action  without  requiring  an  object,  are  quite  as  numerous  in  the 
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Chinese,  as  in  any  other  langiiage^  and  they  are  equally  clear  and  simple. 
Of  this  kind  are  ^  shoot,  to  sleep ;  ^  fed,  to  siU^ hhing,  to  walk ;  35:  lih, 
to  stand  or  remain  fixed^  &c. ;  several  of  which  have  occurred  in  the  ex- 
amples already  given.  As  neuter  verbs  have,  therefore,  nothing  difficult  in 
their  formation,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  add  any  example. 

4.  Causal  Verbs.  In  almost  all  the  eastern  languages.  Causal  verbs  occupy 
a  prominent  situation.  In  Hebrew  and  its  cognate  languages,  they  form 
a  new  conjugation,  a  formative  being  admitted  into  the  original  verb.  In 
Sungskritthey  are  no  less  conspicuous ;  that  language  appropriating  to  cau- 
sals  a  separate  form,  which  regularly  employs  all  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the 
other  verbs.  In  most  of  the  languages  derived  from  the  Sungskrit,  the 
causal  verb  is  equally  conspicuous,  and,  as  in  the  parent  language,  is  al- 
most constantly  formed  from  the  other  verbs  by  interjecting  a  letter  between 
the  first  and  second  syllables  of  the  verb.  Thus  in  the  Bengalee,  from 
kuro],  'do,'  is  formed  kurao, '  cause  to  do ;'  from  chulo,  'go,'  is  formed  ckulao, 
'cause  to  go.*  The  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  Hindee,  the  Orissa, 
the  Mahmtta,  and  indeed  with  most  of  the  dialects  of  India.  In  Chinese, 
where  no  addition  can  possibly^  be  made  to  <eny  verb  without  transforming 
it  into  another  character,  this  mode  of  forming  the  causal  verb  can  of  course 
have  no  existence.  But  it  does  not  follow  hence  that  they  have  no  causal 
verbs,  an  acquaintance  with  the  language  will  convince  any  one,  that 
they  employ  verbs  in  a  causal  sense  as  really  as  though  they  formed  them 
by  a  separate  corfjugation.     These  they  form  two  ways : 

From  verbs  Intransitive,  and  such  wherein  the  action  does  not  necessarily 
afTect  another,  as  '  to  eat,' '  to  be  fixed,' '  to  understand,'  &c.  the  causal  is 
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formed  merely  by  placing  an  object  afler  them.     Thus  Confucius,  speak- 
ing of  the  good  man^  says,  in  a  sentence  already  quoted, 

tah  ;>^  tah  r-t      kee  ■      .iA       -JU.  Uh  j-f     Kei 

to  make    -iqR  to  understand, 


d,  Cl  WioMlf      i/.  to  fix    if.  to  be  fixed,  L-i  He  himsidf 

ASfiitmen        -jrf  «"■  .A|^  y»oA  t      yw      3;  *"*  >tet^  »** 

understand.  |||J  and  'g/V  hewUhea^V  ™en,  "||jj   and  ^V  wishes 

o 

**He  wishes  himself  to  become  fixed  in  virtue,  and  desires  iojix  others;  he 
wishes  himself  to  understand  the  way,  and  would  fain  cause  others  to  understand 
it."  Lun-jfu,  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence,  the  verbs  ZtA,  'to  be  steady,'  and  tah, '  to  understand  clear- 
ly,' are  rendered  causal  by  ^m,  men^  being  placed  after  them,  as  the  object 
on  which  they  terminate. 

But  when  the  verb  is  Active,  this  method  can  of  course  have  no  place, 
as  the  active  verb  has  necessarily  an  object  of  its  own.  Another  way  is  (here- 
fore  chosen,  that  of  prefixing  another  verb  to  those  active  verbs.  The  verbs 
thus  prefixed,  are  of  two  kinds,  peculiar  and  common.  In  many  cases  the 
verb  which  forms  the  causal,  is  suited  to  the  peculiar  action.  Thus  ^  khu, 
*  to  go,'  is  rendered  causal,  not  by  a  verb  signifying  to  make  or  cause  to 
gOj  but  by  the  verb  3|^  hyen,  to  send ;  thus, 

<' I  send  him,"  is. 


#r^  ^^M»  rtf^^^ 

him  ;fHg,,icnd  ^PS^  I 


to  go. 


In  this  ins  tance,  the  verb  admits  the  pronoun  ;  but  the  compound  stiJl  dif- 
fers from  a  single  verb,  and  has  in  reality  the  force  of  a  causal.  In  the  same 
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class  we  may  rank  the  verbs  ^  ming,  'command;'  ^  Vmg,  'order/  ^ 
chhai,  send,  Ac.  But  with  verbs  to  which  none  of  these  will  apply,  the 
verb  >^  shee,  '  to  cause/  is  generally  united;  and  as  these  are  far  more 
.numerous  than  those  to  which  particular  verbs  arc  suited,  shei  is,  of  course, 
far  more  used  in  forming  the  causal  verb  than  any  other.  The  following  is 
an  example  of  its  application  :  JTgai-koong,  the  sovereign  of  ioo,  enquir- 
ing of  Tsai-ngo  relative  to  the  various  kinds  of  trees  with  which  each  of  the 
three  first  dynasties  surrounded  the  spot  chosen  for  assemblies  of  a  rdigious 
nature,  he  indiscreetly  replied  respecting  the  Tchyeu  dynasty. 


>T^  fear.  X^\a  the  people 

1— 1  «dd«d, 

o 

H'l 

M  TchycH 
/^i  TheTchyctt 

1^  to  make 

T^T^  the  chesnnt 

[*h  nl9.nt:AH  if  vri 

fYithArhAaniiK*'  « 

tnva  liA    ii  //•  ^jt*s»t» 

the  people  tofeary  Lun-yu^  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence  %hei,  in  the  third  line  from  the  rights  imparts  to  the  com- 
pound verb  chhyiri'lyuK  the  force  of  a  causal. 

5«  Reflexives. — There  is  another  class  of  verbs  found  in  most  of  the 
eastern  languages/  which  cause  the  action  of  the  verb  to  terminate  on 
the  agent  himself:  such  is  the  Hithpahel  conjugation  in  Hebrew  and  its 
cognate  languages^  in  certain  cases  the  Atmune  puda  in  Sungskrit^  and^ 
in  some  instances,  the  Middle  Voice  of  the  Greeks.  These  we  term 
Reflexives.      To  form  verbs  of  this  kind,  the  Chinese  only  prefix  to 
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the  verb  Ibe  pronoun  g  tse,  '  self/  and  the  reflexive  verb  is  at  once  formed. 
Thus  the  active  verb,^A;yaz,  'to  warn/  may  be  changed  into  a  reflexive 
verbj  by  only  prefixing  ^,/&e,  'self/  thereto,  either  with  or  without 
the  personal  pronoun  •  ^  ?^  §^  ^S^  %^'  2fi^*  ^^>  '  I  warn  men  /  but 
J^  1^^  ^S^  ^^^  ^^y^^'  *®'  '*  ^^^'^  ^^^  admonibh  myself.'  Thus  also, 
A  ^#1  f  Aa  shah y in,  is,  'he  killed  men  /  but  ^  g ^  r/m  Ue  shah, 
is  a  reflexive,  and  means,  that  he  killed  himself.  The  fallowing  is  an 
example  of  the  reflexive  verb  from  Mung.  After  describing  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  nvurdering  the  relatives  of  others  in  causing  a  retaliation 
on  the  murderer's  own  relatives,  the  philosopher  adds,  respecting  such  a 
person  ; 


-<^  Thus  from  one  killing  himself  he  differs  little  indeed." 

Mung^  voL  ii. 


In  this  example  tse  shah,  '  killing  himself  is  the  reflexive  formed  by  unit- 
ing the  active  participle  of  the  verb  with  tsi,  '  self/ 

These  reflexives,  the  reader  will  observe,  differ  somewhat  in  constrac* 
lion  from  the  causal  verbs.  The  verb  forming  the  causal  admits,  and  in* 
•deed  generally  requires,  an  accusative  placed  after  it;  while  in  the  re- 
flexives, the  pronoun  ^  ««e,  although  really  the  object  of  the  verb,  alwayg 
precedes  it,  as  in  the  above  instance. 
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6.  Reciprocals. — In  Sungskrit  there  is  a  peculiar  form  of  compound 
connected  with  the  verb,  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  giving  the  verb,  not  k 
reflexive,  but  a  Reciprocal  sense ;  such  as,  'they  mutu'allyht^i,' '  theymu* 
tualli/  wound/  &c.  &c.  This  compound  is  formed  in  Chinese,  by  prefix- 
ing to  the  verb  the  character  ^  ^Ifct^gy  mentioned  already  in  treating  of 
the  pronouns.  Thus,  j^/^^%x  T*ha  tang  syang  shwang,  '  They 
mutually  wound  ;'  and  the  sentence  J|  ^M  ^  "!&  T'ha  lung  ^ang  md, 
'They  mutually  reproach  oneanother,'  are  strictly  examples  of  the  recipro- 
cal kfnd.  Of  this  kind  many  instances  could  be  adduced  from  their  standard 
works;  but  the  following^  descriptive  of  the  feelings  of  Confucius's  disci- 
ples after  his  de^Uh,  may  suffice:  having  mourned  for  him  three  years,  as 
for  a  father,  they  began  to  think  of  returning  to  their  respective  homes; 
prior  tawhich,  however,  Mungssys,  that,  -        , 


^y^  lost        7^  wept,     ^Jfi}  looked    .^^^  koong  >V>    to  ^  V 

ri^  voice.       1^     aU  |||J   and         1>1  mutually        J      t»^.      "f^ 


Entering 

tfih 

they  bowing 


"  Entering,  they  bowed  to  Tse-koong,  and  looking  on  each  othcvy  all  mutually  la- 
mentedy  till  their  voices  were  lost.**'  Muns^  b.  iii.  f.  13. 

Jn  this  sentence,  syang,  in  the  third  line,  causes  both  the  verbs  hyang  and 
hhodh  to  be  understood  in  a  reciprocal  sense* 

7.   There  is  another  kind  of  compounds  in  Chinese,  which  deserve  notice 
although  little  known  in  tlieir  standard  works.  They  are  formed  by  uniting 
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the  verb  ^fa^  'lobeat/  with  a  substantive  in.  which  case  td  loses  ite 
,  proper  meaning,  and  assumes  one  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  word  with 
which  it  unites.       Thus  td,  added  to  ^  tsyeu,  '  wine/  forms  the  verb 
td-tsyeu,  'to  pour  out  wine;'  added  to  J{^  ts'hydng,  an  oar,  it  forms  id* 
tsydng,  'to  row;'  literally, '  to  strike  the  oar.'     Nor  is  this  verb  added  to 
substantives  merely ;  td  is  occasionally  united  with  other  verbs,  to  which, 
however,  it  then  imparts  a  meaning  somewhat  different;  thus  id,  united 
with  the  verb  ^  ted,  'to  sit,'  {td-tso,)  means,  'to  sit  steadily  so  as  to  medi- 
tate;' united  with  tff^foo,  'to  call,'  {tdfoo,)  it  means  '  to  call  with  vehe- 
mence/ '  to  vociferate ;'  and  with  ^Vhing,  'to  hear,'  it  forms  ta-fiing, 
'to  hear  with  attention,' '  to  listen.'        In  one  instance,  this  mode  forms  a 
compound  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  one  of  the  same  import  in 
English:  td  united  with )^ Ao  ' fire,'  [td-hd),  means,  Uo  strike  fire  with 
a  flint,'  like  its  correspondent  phrase  in  English.* 

In  their  standard  works  the  verb  ;9P  J^ycL,  'to  addi'  is  used  in  a  sense 
different  from  its  proper  meaning ;  and  in  somewhat  resembling  td,  alrea- 
dy mentioned.  In  the  following  example  from  the  Lee-khee,  the  verb 
ley  a  is  used  rather  in  the  sense  of  inflicting  than  of  adding ; 


yrJ  pnnisbinent,        ^\  do  not  yf^  they  have        ^    old  age,        1-^  Onlnfiuicy 
inflict     ^p  crimes,  £^  although       ^^I^  and 


*  The  Soglish  phrase  *  to  strike  a  hargaia,*  and  some  others  current  io  cooTersatioD,  (hoogh  seldom  seen  in 
respectable  n  rltiogs,  seem  to  be  of  this  kind  }  as  do  certain  phrases  formed  by  the  verb  make ;  which  then  bow- 
ever  merges  its  original  meaning  in  that  of  its  compoand :  thos,  *  to  mdke  a  good  meal  i*  is,  to  eat  heartily;  *  t» 
m9k€  baste,'  Is  to  hasten  ;  and  so  of  other  compounds. 
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<^  On  in&ncyy  and  extreme  old  age,  although  guilty,  yet  inflict  no  punisbmeutJ' 

LeC'liheey  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence,  the  verb  kj/a,  in  the  fourth  line  from  the  right,  denotes 
rather  infliction  than  increase  of  punishment. 

Impersonal  verbs.  If  the  common  definition  of  Impersonal  verbs 
may  be  admitted  as  just,  that  verbs  which  have  different  persons  are  called 
personal  verbs,  and  verbs  which  have  not  different  persons  are  called  Im- 
personals,  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  no  impersonal  verbs  in  the  Chinese 
language,  as  there  are  no  verbs  which,  admitting  the  third  person,  necessari* 
ly  exclude  the  first  and  second.  Of  this  we  shall  be  convinced  if  we  reflect  on 
the  nature  of  Chinese  verbs  :  as  they  have  no  terminations,  that  peculiari* 
ty  of  conjugating  which  marks  impersonal  verbs  in  Ldtin  and  Greek,  dis- 
appears in  Chinese;  and  (he  peculiarity  of  construction  inherent  in  some 
of  the  impersonal  vetbs,  (such  as  taedet,  &b.)  belongs  rather  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  language:  it  may  therefore  be  properly  referred  to  the 
Syntax. 

In  Chinese,  as  in  nearly  all  other  languages,  there  is  still  another  kind 
of  verbs  which  deserve  notice.  These  are  the  Auxiliary  Verbs ;  which  are 
of  two  kinds,  such  as  constitute  the  various  Moods  of  other  verbs,  and  such 
as  serve  to  form  the  Tenses.  But  respecting  either  class  of  these  verbs  it. 
is  needless  to  take  up  the  reader's  time  at  present,  as  they  will  come  suffi* 
ciently  under  notice  in  treating  of  the  moods  and  tenses. 

Having  thus  taken  a  view  of  the  various  kinds  of  verbs  found  in  the 
Chinese  language,  we  now  proceed  to  examine  in  what  manner  they  form 
the  various  Moods,  Tenses,  Persons,  &c.       In  examining  these  as  exem- 
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plified  in  one  of  the  kinds  of  verbs  mentioned,  we  ascertain  the  mode  of 
forming  all  the  rest;  as,  where  there  are  no  terminations  to  be  varied,  there 
can  be  no  place  for  variety  of  conjugation.  In  examining  the  genuine 
nature  of  so  important  a  part  of  the  language,  it  seems  best  to  continue  the 
method  adoptedin  substantiating  the  various  kinds  of  verbs,  that  of  adduc- 
ing examples  chiefly  from  those  authors  who  wrote  when  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage was  cultivated  in  its  greatest  purity,  as  its  more  ancient  authors 
may  be  supposed  to  be  somewhat  concise  and  abrupt  in  their  style. 
Among  these  we  may  reckon  Con/urms  ;  his  favorite  disciple  Tsoong- 
yoong;  his  grandson  Tse-se,  instructed  by  Tsoong-t/oong ;  and  Mung* 
the  disciple  of  Tse-ae.  The  ages  of  these  four  philosophers,  which,  from 
the  birth  of  Confucius  to  the  death  of  Mung,  include  a  period  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  years,  may  be  deemed  the  brightest  period  in  Chinese 
literature  ;  and  such  the  Chinese  esteem  it  to  this  day.  Were  we  to  point 
out  another  period,  it  should  be  (one  fifteen  centuries  posterior  thereto,) 
that  part  of  the  Soong  dynasty,  which  included  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  produced  Chyu-hee,  Ts'hung-tse,  and  those  other  celebrated 
commentators  on  Confucius  and  Mung,  whose  labours  are  constantly 
printed  with  theirs;  together  with  Se-ma-kwang,  the  famous  historian,  to 
whose  industry  and  diligent  research  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  Chinese  Annals.  From  these  authors  may  be  drawn,  with  the  ut- 
most certainty,  a  series  of  examples  which  will  fully  shew  the  doctrine  of 
Chinese  authors  relative  to  the  verb. 

•  Mang  die  J  Ante  Chr,  283,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Aristotle,  who  was 
born  twelve  years  before  htm.  Pythagoras  died  in  the  fifty  fourth  year  of  Confuctns,  while  the  Chinese  phi- 
losopher, driven  from  thft  administration  of  atTairs  in  Loc,  his  own  province,  was  wandering  through  the  other 
provinces  of  China  in  a  state  of  voluntary  exile. 
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Of  the  Moods, 

Various  methods  or  modes  of  expressing  the  same  action  are  essential  to 
lan^age  in  general.  In  every  language  it  will  sometimes  be  found  necessary 
to  indicate  or  declare  a  things  to  command  an  action  to  be  performed^  to  ex^ 
press  ii^  desirable,  obligatory,  or  possible,  to  represent  it  as  conditional, 
a^d  to  describe  it  in  a  general  Vf^y.  In  languages  highly  polished/  this  is 
generally  done  by  adding  terminations  to  the  word  expressive  of  the  ac- 
tion^ as  in  Sangskrit  and  Greek.  Bat  in  those  wherein  the  terminations  of 
the  verb  are  few,  as  in  English,  these  various  modifications  of  the  action 
areexpressed  by  position;  in  other  words,  by  uniting  other  verbs  to  that 
in  question ;  hence  the  necessity  in  our  own  language,  of  uniting  let, 
may,  can,  ought,  would,  &c.  with  the  principal  verb;  and  it  is  obvious^ 
that  if  the  Chinese  express  these  various  modifications  of  an  action,  they 
must  do  it  by  uniting,  ia  the  same  manner,  certain  other  verbs  to  the  prin- 
cipal verb.  How  far  Chinese  verbs  are  thus  expressive  of  these  modifica- 
tions of  an  action,,  and  in  what  way  they  express  them,  we  now  proceed 
to  enquire* 

The  Indicative  Mood. — This  mood  requires  little  explanation  in  any 
language,  and  still  less  in  one  which  has  no  terminations ;  as,  in  a  language 
of  this  nature,  the  Indicative  Mood  must  necessarily  be  the  verb  in  its 
simplest  state,  unconnected  with  any  other  to  modify  its  operation.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  adduce  exanrples  of  this  mood,  as  most  of  those  already  given 
in  this  work,  furnisb^iilustrations  of  the  Indicative  Mood.  , 
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Tke  Imperative  Mood. — The  only  instance  wherein  the  Imperative 
Mood  really  exists  in  English^  is  in  the  second  person.  In  commanding 
and  intreating,  it  is  obvious  that  vre  only  address  the  second  person^  the  first 
and  third  persons  being  formed  by  an  address  to  the  second.  Hence,  we  in 
English,  have  two  ways  of  forming  the  imperative,  that  of  using  the  simple 
verb  in  the  second  person,  and  that  of  introducing  another  verb  in  the  first 
and  third  persons,  as,  'let,'  &c.  in  which  case,  however,  'let'  is  an  active 
verb  governing  the  objective  case.  This  double  mode  of  forming  the 

imperative  is  found  in  Chinese ;  they  use  the  simple  verb  in  the  Second 
person  and  occasionally  in  the  Firsts  but  in  forming  the  Third  person, 
they  generally  admit  another  verb. 

1.  Of  the  simple  verb^  as  forming  the  imperative  in  the  second  person^ 
tlie  Chinese  writings  furnish  numerous  instances.  The  very  first  sentence 
in  Lun-yu  contains  two. 


tehee      ^^  Ah  rt^  ***«  JTT^  <""         ^^  Hy^k 

them.        ^^    study      H"^  constantly      III!  and       ■  j  *  Learn 


study      hf^  constantly     ||U  and       ^^jp  ; 

^  Read  the  ancients,  and  continually  study  them.'*  Lun-yUy  vol.  i. 

This  sentence  contains  two  instances  of  the  imperative  in  the'verbs  hydk, 
'  learn,'  and  sih,  'study;'  which  may  be  understood  in  the  singular  or  the 
plural,  as  we  suppose  one  or  many  to  be  included  in  the  address. 

An  instance  may  be  adduced  from  the  same  chapter^  in  whichit  assumes 
the  negative  form ;  it  is  the  following  sentence : 
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fc^  to  wfonn.      f^  fear        ^''  do  not      J^4  then     ^UH,  Transgreajing 

O 

•«  If  jou  hare  transgressed^/cor  not  the  difficulty  of  reforming.''    Lun-i/u,  vol.  i. 

This  example  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  imperative  mood  in  the  verb  tan, 
'fear/  which  may  also  be  understood  either  in  the  singular  or  the  plural 
number.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  urbanity  of  the  Chinese  in- 
duces them  occasionally  to  use  the  third  person  of  the  imperative  instead 
of  the  second,  of  which  an  instance  occurs  in  the  conclusion  of  Mung's  con- 
versation with  the  king,  above  alluded  to; 


— L.  royal  IPTv  rejoice,     .?VL  families  J'^*  with  ^§ 

Z^C  indeed,       ^V4  this  1  "J  togetlier  pf    the  jUundred  I   . 


Kin 

Now 

let  the  king 


^^Now  let  the  king  cultivate  happiness  with  his  people;  then  will  he  reign  in* 
^^^^•"  Mung,  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence,  the  third  person  of  the  imperative  is  used  for  the  se- 
cond,  in  a  way  not  greatly  unlike  the  Hebrew  idiom. 

The  simple  verb  in  some  instances  has  the  force  of  the  imperative  in  the 
First  person,  as  in  the  following  sentence  from  Mung; 
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J      my  lord.  p|::|  speak  to       \/4  clearly      ^^  let  me        IXl  Sit» 

**  Sit  down  ;  let  me  clearly  explain  myself  to  ray  lord."        Mung^  vol.  i. 

In  this  example^  while  the  first  cHaracter  tsd  furnishes  another  instance  of 
the  imperative  in  the  second  person,  the  phrase,  *'  ngo  ming  yu,'*  has  evi- 
dently the  force  of  the  imperative  in  the  First. 

2.  But  to  form  the  Third,  and  in  general  the  First  person,  particularly  in 
conversation,  the  Chinese  usually  admit  a  verb  in  much  the  same  way  as  we 
"  admit  the  verb  '  let.'  The  verbs  thus  used  in  their  best  writings  are,  ^  yu, 
'give  ;'  ^  yen,  'allow ;'  ^'yin, ' concede  :'  and  in  conversation  ^  sooi, 
'  permit  ;*^j^oowg,' admit;' 1^  hyu, '  allow;'  and  ^cAj/wn,  of  nearly  the 
same  meaning.  Of  these,  as  they  so  nearly  coincide  in  meaning  and  con- 
struction, one  example  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  Some  persons,  coming  to 
hear  the  instructions  of  Confucius,  from  whom  his  disciples  expected  little 
amendment  of  conduct,  they  felt  displeased;  upon  which  the  sage  says ; 

iPlhow         ^  ^  their     -^Ndoit         ?(8cnt 


;^S^  enter  j^^^ 


**Ze/  them  enter  ;  do  not  regard  their  future  conduct.       How  severe  !*' 

.   Lun^yUy  b.  iv,  f.  8. 

4 

In  this  example,  the  character  yu^  the  first  to  tlie  right,  forms  the  impera- 
tive  in  the  Third  person  plural. 
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The  verb,  f^  ts'hing^  '  to  intreat/  is  occasionally  used  in  the  third  per- 
son, to  express  in  reality  the  First  person  imperative ;  of  which  the  follow- 
ing  a^idress  of  Mung  to  the  king  of  Tshee  furnishes  an  instance: 


'ofmoslc.       |~|    losp^ak     ]    I   .  the  king  ^Sj  with       Pf^  intreaU  fn"^^ 


^  Let  me  be  permitted  to  converse  with  the  king  concerning  music." 

Mungy  vol.  i. 

In  this  example  Mung  respectfully  conveys  the  sense  of  the  imperative,  while 
speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  as  the  servant  or  minister.  But  in 
conversation  ^yoong,  |f  htfu,  &c.  are  more  generally  introduced  with 
the  first  personal  pronoun ;  as  ^  ^  ^yoong  ngSkhu.  'Let  me  go/  or, 
'  Permit  me  to  go.' 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  certain  characters  which  strictly  be- 
long to  the  Potential  mood,  as  *^  ee,  '  ought,'  "^  tang,  '  should,'  &c.  are 
often  used  in  the  sense  of  the  imperative;  as  is  the  casein  Latin  withsjf, 
simm,  &c.   This  however  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  in  treating  of. 
the  Potential  Mood,  to  the  examination  of  which  we  proceed. 

The  Potential  Mood.— Feyr  moods  include  a  greater  variety  of  ideas 
than  those  generally  classed  under  the  Potential  mood,  both  in  English 
and^Latin :  power  or  capacity;  duty  or  obligation  ;  doubt  or  uncertain- 
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4 

ty,  are  evidently  among  tlie  ideas  included  under  this  mood.  These  however 
may  all  be  found  in  Chinese;  and  each  of  them  merits  a  i^articular  exami- 
nation. 

1.  Poioer  or  capacity  is  often  expressed  by  ^^  nung,  '  can.*  Of  the  ap- 
plication of  this  character,  several  instance  have  already  appeared.  It  oc- 
curs in  a  sentence  ah*eady  quoted, 

^  ;  ^  virtue   yj  strengUi    J^  apply  — ^  one         ^  ^'^  )C"»W 

^^  Could  any  one  only  apply  his  strength  toward  virtue  for  a  single  day  !** 

Lunj^u,  vol.  i. 

In  this  example,  nung,  in  the  first  line  to  the  right,  uniting  with  the  verb 
yoong, '  use  or  apply,'  forms  the  potential  mood,  '  could  apply.'  Ano- 
ther example  may  be  selected  from  the  first  volume  of  Lun-yu :  the  sage, 
deriding  those  who  considered  the  mere  supporting  of  parents  in  their  old 
age^  as  including  the  whole  of  filial  duty,  says ; 

'^^  get  f:^     aU  /V  a  dog  H"^.  Commg 

""^C^  support.  Htl  ^^w*  ^^  ahOTM,  ^^  to 

*^  If  wc  come  to  a  dog  or  a  horse,  these  animals  can  all  obtain  support." 

Jjun^yu^  vol.  i. 
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In  this  example  nung^  in  the  third  line  from  the  right,  uniting  with  the 
verb  y6u,  'have,  obtain/  forms  the  potential  mood. 

The  verb  ;^^  liih,  '  to  get/  &c.  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  auxiliary,  and 
it  then  forms  a  variation  of  the  potential  mood.  Of  its  force  the  following 
instance  from  M ang  furnishes  an  example.  A  person  one  day,  urging  to 
Mung  the  conduct  of  Shun  in  marrying  the  daughter  of  Yao  without  pre- 
viously consulting  his  unfeeling  and  unnatural  parents,  as  a  violation  of 
filial  duty,  be  replies ; 


1.     i^  could  hare        ^^  not  JVJ  then  J^f  ^Id  uIL 


married.       P>J  could  hare        -^f  »  not  ^\^  tben  p|  toldUiem 


<^  Had  he  consulted  them,  he  cot/ZdT  not  Aove  marnVd at  all."  Mung^  b.  v.  f.  2. 

In  this  example  it  is  evident,  that  the  verb  luh  forms  the  potential  mood. 
As  this  verb  has  the  sense  of  getting  or  obtaining,  the  nature  of  the  Chi* 
nese  language  causes  it  often  to  be  understood  as  forming  the  passive,  al- 
though in  itself  active.  Thus,  those  phrases  so  often  occurring  in  conver- 
sation, ^  3^  /f^  tsopoSh  tuh,  Mt  cannot  be  done/  4^  Z^  ^  khanpodh 
tiih,  'it  cannot  be  seen,'  are  formed  by  tuh*8  governing <5o  'to  do,'  and  khan 
*  to  see,'  as  verbal  nouns ;  hence  the  phrases  are  literally ;  ^the  doing,  it  docs 
not  get/     The  being  seen,  it  does  not  obtain.* 


«  Than  phrases  like  the^e  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  Indian  langaa^s :  in  Bengalee  ^^f  ifm  7fT« 
«'  it  cannot  be  leen  i"  If  ^t  ^^Q  i{(,  **  it  caooot.be  done,"  are  phrases  constructedjo  precisely  the  same  maimer. 
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The  character  'pf  kho,  denotes  rather  capacity  or  ability  for  doing  a 
thing,  than  mere  possibility  ;  and  containing  within  itself  the  force  of  the 
'substantive  verb,  it  generally  renders  the  verb  with  which  it  is  joined 
a  passive  participle  :  kho  is  indeed  a  real  verb,  signifying  ^  to  be  able, 
capable,  or  worthy  ;'  and  as  such  it  is  f9undeven  in  the  infinitive  mood. 
Of  its  general  force  the  following  sentence  furnishes  an  example.  In  an- 
swer to  the  enquiries  of  Mung-woo-pah  relative  to  TscAoo's  possessing  a 
principle  of  genuine  virtue,  the  sage  says, 

oRi  ';^C  **'*        ^^  ^^^"^  "<>t  ^^  fioanccs      VO   to  regulate  J    He  can  be 

$hti 
employed 


^P^  virtue  J^  I  know       'UJi  ^V  ^*»  "i^V 


*^  He  can  he  employed  to  regulate  the  finances  of  a  large  province ;  but  of  his  ge- 
nuine virtue  I  know  nothing."  Lun-yuy  b.  iii  f.  3. 

In  this  example,  khb,  the  first  character  to  the  right,  describing  the  capa- 
city or  ability  of  the  person  in  question,  communicates  to  the  sentence  the 
force  of  the  potential  mood ;  and  including  within  itself  the  substantive 
verb,  it  renders  the  verb  shee  a  passive  participle. 

2.  Duty  or  obligation  the  Chinese  express  by  several  characters,  the 
chief  of  which  are  ^  tang,  'incumbent,'  ^ce,  'suitable  I'^kai, '  neces-^ 
sary ;'  to  which  may  be  added  ^ying,  'becoming ;'  and  occasionally  >^ 
h6h^  '  congruous.'  Of  *g*  tang,  the  first  of  these,  aa  example  occurs  in 
the  following  maxim  of  the  Chinese  sage; 
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4^^  i^^g  J^.  ^ing  £njv  kyin  T^^  Sei 


pg  youooght     tJ    act,  I54?.  if  advising       -^P*  Semag 

fcy«#n 
a  prince 


in  to  stop.        .>s J  ^^°  "^ ^  **« *^o "i<>t         ,/f:^ 


<^If  while  serung  a  prince  you  advise  him,  and  he  disregard,  you  sAou/ef  in- 
stantly stop/*  iwn-yw,  vol.  i. 

In  this  example  tang  expresses  that  which  is  incumbent  on  a  person  in 
the  circumstances  mentioned.  It  is  by  this  character  that  the  Chinese 
often  express  the  imperative  ;  and  were  we  to  render  this  sentence  impera- 
tively, the  sense  would  be  nearly  the  same,  thus ;  "  If  while  serving  apriiu^« 
you  advise  him,  and  he  disregard  you,  stop  without  delay."  But  in  the  fol- 
lowing example  from  the  same  volume,  the  character  tang,  though  expres- 
sing nearly  the  same  meaning,  cannot  so  easily  be  exchanged  for  the  im* 
pcrative. 


^^  to  be   >         ^Sl^  loving  pQ    onght  ^X>  A  man's 


A 

'^-^   dutifnU         ^fU  W»  parent       jCA\  through  '  J      son 


^       *^  Through  love  to  bis  parents  ought  a  son  to  practise  filial  obedience." 

See  comment  on  Z«w-^«,  vol.  i. 

In  this  example,  obligation  or  duty  is  expressed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
» 
.    form  the  potential  mood  alone. 

The  character ^  ee,  ^suitable,  just/  &c.  is  also  usedioasto  form  the 
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Potential  mood  ;  but  it  is  less  common  in  Confucius  and  Mung*^  than  tang; 
with  them  it  often  occurs  indeed  as  an  adjective^  but  more  seldom  as  an 
auxiliary  forming  the  potential  mood  of  the  verb/  Their  commentators  how- 
ever^ admit  it  frequently.  In  Chyu-kee's  comment  on  a  sentence  wherein 
the  sage  lays  down  the  qualities  requisite  for  duly  governing  a  country,  as 
attention  to  business^  sincerity^  strict  ceconomy,  benevolence^  and  pru- 
dence^ he  adds^ 

^^  these,  q^  to  examine    if^  minutely      .  BL  ought    '^pf  er  Wpf  The  read- 

"  The  reader  should  minutely  investigate  these."     Comment  on  Lun-tfUy  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence  e6,  the  third  character  from  tlie  right,  communicates  to 
the  sentence  the  force  of  the  potential  mood. 

The  characters  ^^ing, '  necessary/  and  ^  kai,  of  nearly  the  same  im- 
port/ are  little  used  by  Confucius  and  Mung,  or  even  by  their  best  Com- 
mentators ;  but  they  are  not  unfrequent  in  conversation.  When  used^  they 
impart  to  the  sentence  an  idea  of  obligation  or  duty^  and  hence  M\  under 
the  Potential  mood.  They  are' somtimes  united  with  each  other;  as  in 
sentences  of  this  kind ; 

"  Tf  ou  certainly  ought  to  act  thus." 
'^toact.'^mMiner  /^         'i^  thus     fought  J^'u^ctmi&y     \*]^  \w 
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In  this  sentence  j^t'ng*  and  kai,  united  with  the  verb  tsdh,  'to  act/  impart  to 
the  sentence  the  force  of  the  potential  mood.  If  used  singly^  their  force 
would  be  nearly  the  same  ;  but  the  Chinese  are  in  many  instances  fond  of 
uniting  two  characters,  as  will  be  noticed  more  particularly  hereafter. 

The  character  >^  hh6h,  'congruous/  has  in  some  instances  the  force 
of  a  character  forming  the  Potential  mood.  Of  this  the  following  example^ 
from  the  more  modern  comment  on  Lun-yu,  furnishes  several  proofs  : 


fll  tM      -pcj  *Wii.  the  ^g.  kjfoon  jq^  Ui        ^  fo6  ^^ 

[M  then       ftl  minister  j^^   the  prince     \J      a  son     ^y^  a  father  /p|    '«* 

V     tin  the    JK    hhbh  J^  Kh^  J^  hhhk      "JK     mjk  M|fe 

jO  •*•»'*    "m    ^^  ^^    *"****  '^    ^"«''*  '^    ®"«''^  Si'C 

ffc"'**       ^   W*®  -^-"y"^***^* --V  ***"    '>lK  '*^ 

^^^  at  rest.  -Bp*  below,  I^y*  honored,        ^f     stand    -^^H,  to  sit, 


«'  If  he  understand  that  the  father  ought  to  sit,  the  son  ought  to  stand,  the  prince 

ougld  to  be  honoured^  the  minister^  to  be  humble,  his  heart  will  then  beat  rest.*' 

Comment  on  Lun-yuy  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence  hlbh  has  the  force  of  an  auxiliary  verb  forming  the  potential 
mood  in  no  less  than  four  instances.  To  most  of  the  characters  adduced^  one 
general  remark  will  apply;  that  when  used  as  adjectives,  they  simply  denote 
that  which  is  right,  proper,  convenient,  &c.  but  when  they  become  verbs, 
they  have  the  force  of  an  auxiliary  forming  the  potential  mood. 

The  character  ^  n^^u,  which  imports  necessity,  forms  another  variation 
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of  the  Potential  mood :  the  following  sentence  is  an  example  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  used.  Speaking  of  the  wonderful  talents  which  Confu- 
cius possessed  by  nature^  the  commentator  observes, 

^JU.  tehee  Ah*'"^  ^*y*^  >^'''^" 

j/^^  '8  /~J-^,  natural  ^^  to  remat-k       -^^^  It  U  nccessao' 

iP'*  Ms  *^^^^  -tif  ./i?i»  the  ^   *'^ 

U  ^Kiflerence.  ^iV  a<<l*^''«^  abilities     /p^  hating  p:|    for  hianel^ 


^^  A  person  should  himself  distinguish  between  talents  natural  and  acquired." 

■    Comment  on  Lun-yu^  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence,  syu,  the  first  character  to  the  right,  evidently  forms  a  va- 
riation of  the  potential  mood. 

3.  The  idea  of  doubt  or  uncertainty  naturally  arises  from  possibility, 
when  the  event  is  not  secured.  To  express  this  the  Chinese  generally  in- 
terject j^  ^cJA,  'doubt,  indecision;'  in  conversation,  with  the  addition  of 
^  tchyta,  but  in  their  standard  writings  without  it.  Of  the  latter  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  example.  Chyu-hee,  commenting  on  a  sentence  already  quot- 
ed, relative  to  '  a  man's  directing  his  strength  towards  virtue  only  for  a  sin- 
gle day,*  he,  in  the  person  of  the  sage,  observes  ; 


JL^  Vih  his     •^^^fc^  /wi^n  most     J.^  ^  nun^     f    *  yf i  fcrt   fcfiffi 

/y  strength  ^^-     thoraiighly    H  \^  able   /pj    have  been  yX.  »ecn 

e 

/^toward     ^>^^'"  ^one     yA^  Taan        'ffj^ 

'J — %  virtue.      j\\   to  apply        F-J^  day     "7^  really 


seen  snch 

e 
yia 
yet 
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^^  Although  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  such^  yet  there  may  hate  been  one  really 
capable  of  directing  his  whole  strength  for  one  day  toward  virtue." 

Conunent  on  Lun^yUy  vol.  i. 

In  this  instance  h6h,  in  the  second  line  from  the  right,  communicates  to 
,the  sentence  an  idea  of  doubt  or  uncertainty. 

Confucius  occasionally  uses  the  character  ^  Ariz/,  'for/&c.  ia  the  sense 
of  doubt  or  uncertainty.  In  a  sentence  following  that  just  quoted^  he  adds, 

JL*    y^^  .^  *chee  -jTk  H^  ^Jt^  tehee  -fc^'   Kal 

Hh  'W  »*  WL  I  /C— r  one  :^  There  may 

M    kj/en  ■    J>     wy  have         y^   ei  —A-y  ye6 

^^TJ^  seen  >/|V  not  yet         ^^  indeed  '^^^  have  been 


^^  Such  an  instance  there  may  have  been^  but  I  have  never  seen  one." 

Comment  on  Lun-yu^  vol.  i. 

In  this  example  kai,  the  first  character  to  the  right,  communicates  to  the 
sentence  that  degree  of  doubt,  which  forms  one  variation  of  the  Potential 
mood.  In  conversation,  however,  :^hbh,  or  BJ^^  hdh  tchyea,  are  more 
generally  ia  use.  Such  then  are  the  characters  by  which  the  Chinese 

express  the  various  ideas  induded  by  European  grammarians  und<r  the 
Potential  mood. 

The  Optative  Mood.—Tht  expression  oidejiire  is  among  the  ideas  in- 
<^luded  ia  i  nglish  under  the  Potential  mood.       There  seems  however  no 
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necessity  for  classing  ideas  under  the  potential  mood^  with  which  it  has  in 
reality  not  the  least  affinity.  If  however,  characters  which  express  de- 

sire constitute  the  Optative  mood,  this  mood  may  be  found  in  the  Chinese 
language.  The  auxiliary  verbs  chiefly  used  to  form  it  are  ^^udn,  '  de- 
siderate ;'  ^^yoth,  ^  wish;'  ^  yab  '  will,  desire/  &c. 

1.  Of  J^i/uin,  the  first  of  these,  many  instances  may  be  found  in  the 
standard  writings  of  the  Chinese,  nor  is  it  unfrequent  in  conversation. 
The  following  sentence  contains  an  example  of  its  force:  Kwee-loo,  and 
Rooi,  standing  one  day  near  the  Chinese  sage,  he  desired  themfmnkly  to 
mention  their  respective  wishes ;  after  doing  which,  fbee-^aosays ; 


^4-^  tchei 
iLVf^  desire. 


m-^    ^^^f' 


^ 


Tsi 

my  master 


witn 


I  voald  fain 


^*  1  would  fain  hear  my  master's  desire."  Lun-yu^   vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence yufcn,  the  first  character  on  the  right,  uniting  with  the  verb 
wim,  '  to  hear,'  imparts  thereto  the  force  of  the  Optative  mood. 

2.  The  character  ^yo»A,  is  also  much  used  by  Confucius  and  Mung. 
Of  the  application  of  this  character  examples  have  already  appeared :  the 
following  sentence  furnishes  another : 


-^Ip*  kid. 


^.^   tchtt 

p/rt  rchci 

f^\  living 


jJL    kndh  the 
ffj*  prescribed 


ao'i 

new  year 


^J 


Tsc- 


fyV  wishel         ^T^ 
j^^  to  abolish      ^^^  kooDg 
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<^  Tse-koong  would  fain  have  abol^sbtd  the  custom  of  presenting  a  living  goat  at 
the  beginning  of  the  jrear."  Lun-yUj  vol.  i. 

In  this  example  j^o^^A,  in  Ihe  second  line  from  the  right,  has  the  force  of  an 
auxiliary  serving  to  form  theoptalive  mood. 

3.  In  conversation  ^ ^ftd,  'to  wish,  to  desire/  frequently  occurs,  al- 
though it  is  seldom  used  by  Confucius  in  the  sense  of  desiring.  When 
used  optalively  in  conversation,  it  is  in  sentences  like  the  following; 

^'  I  wish  to  read  that  book." 


book,     -^"^  encl.      ^I^p  that     ^^n  to  read     -^ 


wish     ^K  I 


In  this  sentence  ^^id,  the  second  character  from  the  right,  expresses  the 
t)ptative.  Such  then  are  the  chief  characters  which,  uniting  with  other 
verbs,  impart  to  them  the  force  of  the  Optative  mood.  Respecting  these, 
it  must  however  be  observed,  that  though  as  auxiliary  verbs  they  form 
the  optative  mood,  they  often  occur  alone  as  principal  verbs. 

The  Subjunctive  Mood. — In  characters  which  give  a  conditional  or 
subjunctive  force  to  the  verb,  the  Chinese  language  is  by  no  means  defi- 
cient. The  chief  of  these  are^  ybh,  if;  >^/ci/€U,  if;  /fii§  Vhdng,  if  ; 
^  j^w,,if,  though ;  Jp  sooi,  although.  Before  we  enter  on  the  examina- 
tion of  these,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  what  there  is  of  a  subjunc- 
tive nature  in  the  construction  itself,  when  no  conditional  character  is  em- 
ployed. 
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A  moderate  acquaintance  wtth  the  Chinese  writinga.will  be  sufficient  to 
shew,  that  in  numerous  passages  a  subjunctive  sfense  is  implied  where  no 
subjunctive  character  is  found,  particularly  when  ^ij  istih  follows  in  the 
latter  member  of  the  sentence.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the  sub- 
junctive's being  thus  implied  even  when  tsiih  does  not  follow.  In  the  first 
volume  of  Lun-yu,  Confucius,  offended  with  Keesee's  arrogantly  retain- 
ing the  number  of  musicians  by  law  appointed  for  his  sovereign,  exclaims; 

*fj7j,  *  J    able  ^Xi  what  ^\V^  borne         ^|^  This 

//lv>  to  become     #^\  un-  iTJl  PJ    if  it  can  be 


-"  Jfthis  can  be  endured,  what  cannot  be  endured  ?"      Lun-j/u,  vol.  i. 


In  this  sentence,  the  first  member,  though  devoid  of  any  subjunctive  cha- 
racter, must  necessarily  be  rendered  subjunctively  from  the  nature  of  the 
latter  clause. 

But  the  character  ^iJfswA,  which  originally  denotes '  a  certain  measure/ 
and  often  signifies  'instantly,'  'then,' &€•  generally  imparts  a  subjunctive 
sense  tothesentence  in  the  btter  member  of  which  it  is  found.  In  the  di- 
rections which  the  sage  gives  for  the  conduct  of  a  disciple,  the  following 
sentence  occurs : 


^VJ    then  -^^    filial  duty;         /  V 

o 

^5r/  paternal  retpect.  |J-|   without,  JtvJ 


ySk 

^  ^'' 

entering, 

Pfflbe 

iaah 

-^tu 

then 

J      disciple 
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*<  7/ the  disciple  be  ^at  home,  filial  piety  thea  becomes  his  business;  if  he  be 
abroad,  fi-aternal  respect."  Lun-^i/u^  vol.  i. 

In  this  example  <smA  evidently  renders  the  sentence  subjunctive^  although 
no  subjunctive  particle  is  employed.  It  appears  therefore,  that  in  many  in- 
stances, a  subjunctive  meaning  is  implied  where  no  subjunctive  character 
is  found  in  the  first  member  of  the  sentence.  To  ascertain  vrhen  this  is 
the  case,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  study  of  Chinese  au- 
thors. 

.  The  Chinese  however'often  employ  subjunctive  characters,  of  which 
^  jftA, '  if,*  is  one  of  those  much  used  in  their  standard  writings.  It  occurs 
less  frequently  in  Confucius  than  some  other  subjunctive  characters ;  but 
it  isfrequently  used  by  his  commentators.  In  the  first  volume  of  Lun-yu, 
Confucius,  asking  what  would  become  of  the  superior  man*s  good  name, 
should  he  forsake  virtue,  Chyu-he^  remarks  on  this  passage  ; 


his  •/j^  it  is  (Uiat) ^^^^   poverty  _^^8    honours  >y^   If 


/  ^  yin              1^   iU     '          ^^  **yi»  wretch-   -j^  t>r  ^"^^  *'* 

A    \  virtue.        ^|    he  himself  B^  edness,            \\\\  ">*  ^   JPl  ^^ 

-rirfA  le*reli».      gll  ('*«*)             fit  ^"    '  ^ 

■^^  qnishes       ^^\  then              /^  disUke  p^ 


covet 


<'  ]Jhe  caoct  riches  and  honour,  and  dislike  poverty  and  wretchedness,  it  is  then 
that  he  sacrifices  his  virtue*"  Comment  on  Lun*yuy  voL  1. 

in  this  example  the  conj unction  j^tf A,  'if,'  imparts  to  the  sentence  the  force  ' 
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of  the  subjunctive.  In  both  instances  however,  it  is  constructed  with  tsiih, 
like  those  subjunctive  sentences  already  quoted,  in  which  the  subjunctive 
particle  is  understood. 

3.  The  character  ^Jl^w, '  if,  though,'  is  much  used  in  a  subjunctive  sense 
by  both  Confucius  and  Mung.  In  the  first  volume  of  Lun^yu,  Confucius 
says. 


Had 
any 


being  seen  ^ 

"         o 


di!    JcE.  worthy      -^his         ^^Tain    ^^b  -^koong^tM^" 

|fcif«»«f      Mhy^^^^^^    O    **'^^"   '^^.   wy"-     ^JU.  tehee  -^--j        |one 
I'P^  qualities    H  .  and     ^^  cellcnce    ^^  's        Vj^  »^" 


^fPfi  ^>  un-        -^^^  selfish  "J^  make  hlm^     ability /PlJ  Tchyen 

«^  Had  ant/  one  the  admirable  talents  of  the  great  Tchyeu,  but  were  haughty  and  ael- 
fish,  all  his  other  qualities  would  in  fact  be  unworthy  of  a  look !"      Lun-t/u^  vol.  i. 

In  this  example  the  conjunction  yu,  in  the  first  line  from  the  right,  im- 
parts to  the  sentence  the  force  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

Mung  abounds  with  examples  of  ^Itj^w,  as  forming  the  subjunctive. 
In  the  first  volume  that  philosopher,  insisting  that  the  deficiency  in  virtue 
80  evident  in  his  contemporaries,  might  be  traced  to  their  neglect  of  virtue, 
while  yet  they  blushed  at  the  ignominy  attendant  on  vice,  adds; 
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-^y-  hoDouriocf        fH^  virttte,       ^H  ^i*^«         /C^  (shame,  it)  ^^[4  Though 
•"l^  the  learned.    |||f  and  J^^^  prizing     ^^  not  "j]^  they  hate 

^'  Though  they  may  hate  the  ignominy  attendant  on  vice^  still  this  is  far  below  priz- 
ing Che  virtuous,  and  honouring  those  truly  learned.'*  Mung^  voL  i. 

In  this  example  yu^  in  the  first  line  to  the  rights  imparts  to  the  sentence  a 
subjunctive  force. 

Another  example  occurs  in  Mung.  After  advising  the  prince  v*rhom  he 
was  endeavouring  to  form  to  virtue^  that  in  preferring  or  disgracing  a  man^ 
the  voice  of  those  near  him  should  not  be  regarded,  nor  even  the  voice  of 
the  mandarines^  so  much  as  that  of  the  people  at  large;  and  theirs  only  so 
as  to  excite  to  a  thorough  examination  ;  he  adds^ 


>jf>  M  ^^  iry  -^  kU  J^  yen  W.^  ^^ 

y^  father      Xi^  <^>teemed  ^^    he  is  worthy      ^>\V  "^^^        ^H 

'TE|^  mother.     ^^^  the  people's     j[^  of  being  -'g^  then  ShL 


^Thui 


^'  If  the  prince  aei  thus,  he  will  be  worthy  of  being  esteemed  the  father  and  jdo- 
thcr*  of  his  people.**  Jf  wng,  vol.  ii. 

In  this  instance  yu,  the  first  character  to  the  right,  evidently  imparts  to  the 
sentence  the  force  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

*  It  is  wor:hy  of  renark,  that  thus  to  be  termed '  (he  fother  and  mother*  Of  thofe  protected  oraniated,  i«  com- 
mon in  the  Indian  languages. 
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4.  As  a  subjunctive  particle  ^^  kyeu,  '  if/  is  more  common  in  Confuci- 
us.    Describing  a  lover  of  virtue,  the  sage  says  respecting  him. 


J  (y\>  evil. 


^^  indeed  ^^  toward  ^^J  If 

"  T/'his  will  be  indeed  toward  virtue,  he  practises  no  kind  of  evil." 

Lun-tfUy  vol.  i. 

In  this  example,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  the  particle  kyiu  imparts  to  the 
sentence  the  force  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 


5.  The  character  ^  Vhdng,  '  if/  is  less  used  by  Confucius  and  Mung 
than  those  just  mentioned ;  nor  is  it  common  in  their  most  ancient  com- 

.  mentators.  But  it  is  frequently  used  in  conversation  ;  and  the  modern 

comment  already  mentioned,  occasionally  admits  it.  In  the  comment  on 
the  unadvised  reply  of  TsaUngo  to  the  sovereign  of  Lao,  already  quoted, 

'    it  is  observed  ; 

•^llj    tchhing        r=t    WW  rjC  ^  *fcl^  ***'  /V  '^^^         M7  Tking^ 

:y^  his  foUy.      J;:^  his  people    ||||  ^hen  ^C  ^^"^  ^^  ^"^""^       iM  ^^ 

Mby  ^::teV'    «-Ovice     /«  had  used    ^  Ng.i. 

**  Jf  Ngai'koong  had  acted  upott  his  advice;  he  would  quickly  have  ruined  bis  peo- 
ple by  bis  rash  folly."  Lun-t/u,  vol. .i. 
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Here  t'hang,  in  the  first  line  to  the  right,  has  evidently  a  subjunctive  force. 

6.  The  conjunction  §^  sooi,  'although/  renders  the  verb  subjunctive. 
Tse-hj/a,  treating  of  true  learning,  says,  relative  to  a  man  virho  might  fully 
exemplify  filial  duty,  hazard  his  life  to  serve  his  prince,  and  act  with  ten- 
derness and  fidelity  towards  his  friends,  that 


hydk 
learned. 

pfj  term 

ei 

^S^  tcket 

Soot 
^p  1  yf\,  I  am  not         ^0£  Although 


^L  T'      5|^  "'^ 


i)u  wiU    •       ^-^  learned,  |i:j   he 


say 


^^  Although  he  saj/^  I  am  not  learned,  I  shall  pronounce  him  lelirned  indeed." 
s  Lun-yuy  vol.  i. 

Here  the  subjunctive  is  formed  by  sooi  in  the  first  line  to  the  right.  Another 
instance  may  he  adduced  from  Mung.  That  philosopher,  lamenting  the 
king  of  Ts'hee*8  ignorance  of  government,  ascribes  it  rather  to  inconstancy 
of  mind  than  to  want  of  capacity;  which  he  illustrates  by  instancing  the 
difierent  proficiency  of  two  persons  in  chess*  instructed  by  the  same  teacher: 
'of  these,'  says  he,  'the  one  hears  nothing  but  his  teacher's  instructions 
in  chess;  the  other,  though  he  hear,  yet  suffers  his  attention  to  be  drawn 
off  to  other  objects.'     Respecting  the  latter,  says  Mung, 

*  '*  Chess."  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  h  htle  Sir  Wm.  Jones  ascribes  ibe  invention  of  chess  to 
the  Hindoos,  *•  from  whom,'  says  be,  *  the  Persians  borrow  ed  it  in  the  sixth  centnry ;'  it  is  mentioned  as  common 
io  China,  both  by  Mung  and  Confacios ;  and  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  the  invention  of  it  is  placed  in  the  reign 
of  the  great  Yao.    Quercy  Did  the  Hindoos  borrow  the  invention  of  the  Chinese,  or,  vice  ver$a  f 
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>^  •/pl   equal  -=^  instructed  JT   ^  hlin  XV^  Although 

^Ci^  ^ina  XM  h«^ does DOt  "p^ together  -5*^  with 

"  Although  he  learn  with  the  other,  jet  their  progress  is  by  no  means  alike." 

Mungj  vol.  i. 

In  this  example  too,  the  conjunction  sooi,  'although/ imparts  a  subjunctive 
force  to  the  sentence.  ^  Such  then  are  the  conjunctions  which  form  the 
Subjunclive  mood. 

The  Infinitive. — In  most  languages  the  verb  in  the  Infinitive  Mood  dif- 
fers little  from  averbal  noun  ;  which,  in  Greek,  it  so  much  resembles,  as  to 
admit  of  being  declined  by  the  various  articles  prefixed  to  the  noun.  In  Chi* 
nese  the  simple  verb,  without  the  addition  of  any  other  character^  acquires 
from  position  the  force  of  the  proper  infinitive  in  English^  for  which  see 
the  examples  adduced  below  * 

Of  the  GcrY^nds.— Some  have  supposed  that  the  verb  ^  c^, '  to  use/  &c. 
is  added  to  the  verb  in  order  to  form  the  Infinitive.  The  examples  alluded 
to  below,  however,  sufficiently  shew  that  the  simple  character  needs  no 
auxiliary  to  give  it  the  force  of  the  infinitive  mood.  That  iS  is  often  added 
to  the  verb,  is  allowed ;  but  in  roost  cases  it  will  be  found  that  it  forms  ra- 
ther the  gerund  than  the  infinitive  mood.  This  indeed  will  appear  evi- 
dent if  we  consider  the  force  of  eJ  :  as  it  originally  means  to  'use,  apply," 

»  See  thihy  *  to  slip,*  p.  S41  ;-«»y,  *  to  become,'  p.  596;~/iA»  *  to  fix/  /aA,  *  to  uodentand,'p.  S98  i-yen,  *  to 
conTerse,*  p.  409;-f<o,  *  to  sit  i*  Uh^  *  to  ttaad  ;*  ttytuftf  *  to  be  honored,' &c.  p  416 ;  with  many  others. 
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Sc^c.  it  often  designates  the  imtmument  or  means  through  which  ah  action 
is  eflFected.  When  thus  united  with  a  verbal  noun,  therefore,  it  necessari-* 
ly  forms,— not  the  infinitive  mood,  but  a  compound  phrase  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  gerund  ;  of  which  humerous  examples  may  be  given.  Mung 
having  advised  the  sovereign  of  Ts*hee  to  protect  his  people,  and  act  like 
a  sovereign  ;  he  in  return  modestly  enquires; 


yO^  ho.  /«  Va6  -^  m  jr       yin  j^  FM 

J  p^  protecting        ^^    capable        y/ V  man  .fij 


"^5  P<3lii3  people         i^of  ^§ 


.fit    Like 
"y^^  deficient 


^Ms  one  like  ^  the  deficient  man/*  capable  of  protecting  liis  people!" 

Mungy  vol.  i. 

In  this  example,  e^,  in  the  third  line  from  the  right,  imparts  to  the  verbp^d^ 
'protect,'  &c.  the  force  of  the  gerund.  Another  may  be  quoted  from  the 
same  author ;  the  sovereign  of  Ts^hee  further  asking  Mung  the  difference 
between  'not  doing,  and  being  unable  to  do,*  the  philosopher,  in  defining 
inability,  says, 

•^^in.  Htjable,  Pl  »ay,  W  sea,  Jf;^  the  Bake      ^  Take 

^l^nung     '      jg^   »A«^  ^^^         ^^3L^**^^  :j^ckhao  of  If      rAal- 

nH  ability.       XEi.  **»«  "QXl  1  MO  addressed     .^S-  leaping        yX.  Thai- 

Tiy  IJ^JC**  ">y      '^^  am  not  ^\.mw  ^U  the  north       IJJ  mh 

•  By  this  phrase  theso^ereigo  oLTt'hte  designates  himself  in  the  Chinese  manner.    See  p.  383. 
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"  (If  I  say,)  *  take  the  mountain  T'hay-gan  under  ywir  arm,  for  the  sake  of  leap- 
ing  the  northern  sea^  and  the  person  reply,  ^  I  am  unable ;'  this  is  real  inability.'* 

Mungy  vol.  i. 

In  this  example  ee,  in  the  second  line  from  the  right,  adds  to  the  verbcMflr^, 
'leap  over/  tlie  force  of  the  {gerund.  Were  it  rendered  by  the  infinitive '  to 
leap/  still  the  phrase  would  really  mean,  'for  the  sake  of  leaping/* 

Instances  may  be  adduced,  wherein  ee^  united  with  the  verb,  may  indeed  be 
rendered  by  the  usual  form  of  the  infinitive ;  but  even  in  these  it  will  be  ge- 
nerally found  to  have  a  meaning  differing  somewhat  from  the  common  in- 
finitive. To  the  sovereign  of  Ts'hee,  in  a  sentence  preceding  that  already 
mentioned,  Mung  says,  '  Were  I  to  say,' — 

3|L  ^^  "T!  ^'^S  would  ^  yih  a   cAooAsof.   A^  kifen  jVt  ei    '        '==?^  ^^^ 

4       •  I   ■  the  king        '        ^  one      y^l^  ficient      "^^^  ^y^JCK  to  fZj  My 

o 

Pf|     allow  ^J^l  feather;  J^  to  HlJ  but  ;;^C  *ift  yj  strength 

,^^  tehee  tjil  U&k       jg^  kifk         ^^y^P^^'^ZT  ^^  'p'  ch6i>h  18 

^^^it  ^'J  then     .^^^  raise       ^%in-      pj    a  hundred  y^t- siifficient 

^^  My  strength  is  sufficient  to  raise  a  hundred  kyen^f  but  not  sufficient  to  raise 
a  feather; would  the  king  allow  this!'*  lAtn^yu^  b.  i.  f.  ii. 

In  this  example  e^,  uniting  with  the  verb  J^u,  forms  a  phrase  which  we 
may,  indeed,  render  by  the  simple  infinitive;  but  which  more  properly 
conveys  the  idea  expressed  by  the  gerund. 

*  1 1  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  verb  ^^&«.Vt  *  to  be,'  haviog  oftea  the  Oree  of '  for/  or  *  on  accooot  of,*  when 
lbu;i  united  with  a  verval  uouo,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  gerund  mdi.  f  A  kt/en  is  said  to  be  about  40  lb. 
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Of  Participles.  These,  both  active  and  passive,  are  necessarily  to  be 
found  in  every  language.  Nor  is  the  Chinese  an  exception  ;  of  the  Active 
participle  numerous  examples  occur  in  all  their  writings,  as  well  as  in  con- 
versation;  and  it  has  been  already  shewn,  that  the  active  verb,  divested  of 
its  verbal  position^  becomes  either  a  verbal  noun,  or  a  Passive  participle. 

The  Active  Participle.  Active  Participles  abound  so  much,  that  the  diffi- 
culty lies  in  selecting : many  examples  have  already  appeared  in  the  sentences 
quoted,  to  which  we  may  add  another  from  the  first  volume  of  Lun-yu: 


^   ''      "fff  ***^  pa  ««»  A:S%  hyek  — "2  sin  .^^ 


Kee" 
Kee- 


^\ 


»e 
this 


^^J^  tehee 


PJ    is  sufficient.  |      j   said,  '    1 


acted. 

Tsi     ' 
T»e 


i'(2jS  ^reflected,     ^^^  won* 


m 


trr 
and 


J^  tse 


^^  Kee^wun-ise*  thrice  reflected  and  then  proceeded  to  action.  Confucius  hearing 
this  mentioned,  said,  ^^  Reflect  twice,  this  is  fully  sufficient."  Latn^yu^  vol.  i» 

In  this  example,  wun,  in  the  fourth  line  from  the  right,  has  the  force  of  the 
active  participle  '  hearing/ 

In  Chinese  as  in  English,  the  active  participle  often  becomes  a  substan- 
tive. Speaking  of  Tse-chhan,  a  mandarine  who  lived  in  the  age  preceding 
his  own,  Confucius  declai^es,  that  he  possessed  the  genuine  characteristics 
of  the  superior  man,  which  he  illustrates  thus; 

*  A  mandarine  of  Loo,  irho  lived  in  the  reign  of  Sing-koong^  Ave  reigns  before  the  birth  of  Confacias. 
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Mh  ^^Lk  his       y\^  people  "^JC  verenUali  ^p"  aervingfl^l  wm     -^^  hU 

^quitaWe.^  ploying^  «as     ^  hU  Jl  ^^^^  ^^^^^rej^fj  f^J^"' 

^^  them    /"^^  tender ^^^  nottriahingnTfl  was      -yL*  his        "  t  himself 


<^  /f  i#  governing  himself  was  severe ;  his  serving  those  above  him,  reverential ;  his 
nourishing  the  people,  tenderly  affectionate ;  his  emploj/ing  them,  equitable." 

Lun-yuy  b.  iii.  f.  6» 

In  this  sentence  the  active  participle^  uniting  with  the  possessive  khee,  'his/ 
becomes  a  participial  substantive  in  no  less  than  four  instances. 

Of  the  Passive  Participle^  as  so  many  examples  have  already  appeared^ 
it  seems  needless  to  add  more :  si, '  dead ;'  shah,  'killed ;'  and  chee,  'known/ 
which  the  reader  may  find  p.  395^  form  a  sufficient  number.  On  reviewing 
all  the  examples  adduced  to  illustrate  the  Moods^  we  find^  that  the  ideas 
expressed  by  the  Indicative,  the  Imperative^  the  Potential,  the  Optative, 
the  Subjunctive,  and  the  Infinitive  Moods^  are  fully  expressed  in  the  Chinese 
language;  as  well  as  those  conveyed  by  the  active  and  passive  Participles. 
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Of  the  Tenser. 

In  the  standard  writings  ofthe  Chinese  are  to  be  traced  Ftfoe  Tenses  evi« 
dently  distinct  from  each  other ;  the  Aorist,  the  Present  tense,  the  Perfect, 
the  Past  connected  with  time,  and  the  Future.  The  three  latter  include 
some  varieties. 

The  Indefinite  or  Jorist. — Of  the  simple  verb'^s  being  used  indefinitely, 
toexpress  the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future,  numerous  examples  may  be 
found  in  Confucius  and  Mung,  in  the  Chinese  commentators  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  in  the  Annals  of  China.  When  the  simple  verb  is  applied  to 
the  Present  tense  without  an  adverb  of  time,  it  generally  denotes  the  Pre- 
sent Indefinite,  or  a  course  of  action  without  regard  to  time. .  Of  this,  an 
instance  occurs  in  a  sentence  already  quoted  from  the  second  volume  of 
Lun-yu  relative  to  a  faithful  minister^ 


faifprijice.       jl^  virtue      ^^  >/Vagreat        Jjyf  ^^ 


Hewkor 

"He  who  may  be  termed  a  great  minister,  itrce^  his  sovereign  in  the  path  of  vip»^ 
tueUone.*'  ii/w-j^ir,  veL  ii^ 

In  this  sentence  the  action  is  evidentfydiescribed  as  constant,  without  refers 
ence  to  any  point  of  time. 

C«e 
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The  simple  verb  is  still  more  frequently  used  to  denote  the  Past,  On  the 
death  ofHooi,  the  favorite  disciple  of  the  Chinese  sage,  his  disciples  wished 
to  inter  him  in  a  sumptuous  manner ;  vvliich  Confucius  highly  disapproved. 
It  is  added  however,  by  the  compiler  of  Lun-i/u, 

«  His  disciples  sumptaously  iiOerred  him."         Lun-yuy  b.  vi  f.  3. 


In  this  sentence  the  verb;es«ng'/  inter/  must  evidently  be  understood  in  the 
past  tense,  as  narrating  a  past  trsgwaction, 

'  The  simple  verb  occasionally  denotes*  future  action  likewise.  In  the  vo- 
lume just  quoted,  Kee-loo,  ope  of  the  sage'^diaciples,  is  described  as  euquifr 
ing  relative  to  the  dead,  to  whom  the  sage  thus  replies, 

^laeM.  ^  w      ^1  ^^w    &.tn^n.  ^^r  ^"^'''* 

^^  Thou  dost  not  yet.knaw  tha  giving;  hov  ^Hihom  know  the  dead  V^ 

LuH't/Uy  h.  vi.  fol.  iiu 

In  this  gentence,  4he  latter  vccb  necessarily  carries  witUin  itself  a  futore 
sense,  although  accompanied  with  no  character  to  mark  the  future.  Nor 
isiUi^  p^c^liar.to  the  style  of  tli^ese  ancient  writers  :  the  same  mode  of  con- 
struction is  observable  in  the  '  Annals  of  China,'  the  sfyleof  which^  tiiougfa 
chaste  and  perspicuous,  is  quite  of  the  narrative  kind.  In  the  tenth  volume^ 
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the  first  emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty  thus  addresses  his  prime  minister  Tchin- 
p'hmgy 


The 
>  empire 


^'JV>iU    •         ^l^**')  ^^-y  ^Thyenl 

fit  be  ^  >Whattime  li»  nnsettltd  V 

•^  The  empire  is  still  inra  state  of  distraction ;  when  mil  U  become  settled/* 

Kang-hyetty  vol.  x. 

In  this  sentence,  the  verb  t\ng, '  to  he  settled/  must  necessarily  be  Hnderstaind 
in  a  future  sense.  The  simple  verb>  therefore,  when  used  without  any 

particle  or  circumstance  to  fix  the  time,  i^  evidently  indefinitle,  the  time 
being  determined  by  the  connexion  alone^  as  is  the  case  in  many  instances, 
with  the  Greek  Aorist** 


While  a  Chinese  verb  has  in  itself  however,  a  capacity  ofexpressmg  the 
past,  the  future,  and  the  present,  certain  circumstances  of  time^  &c.  are. 
often  connected  with  the  verb  in  their  standard  writings  ;  and  the  characters  . 
employed  to  mark  these,  necessarily  discriminate  and  fix  the  time  or  tense 
of  the  verb.  .  Thus  a  character  expressive  of '  now,*  restricts  the  perfor* 
manee  of  th<e  action  to  the  present  time;  on«  denoting  completion  or  ful- 
filment, implies  th6  past;,  and  one  expressing  wM  and  determination^  as 
certainly  marks  the  futufe;    These  we  proceed  to  consider: 

*  <*  The  Second  Aorist,-— -seemarto  be  more  ttndetembied  than  the  First,  JnasoiQch  as  it  is  oftener  |r«t  thaa^ 
Ibe  fint  for  6Mttttui  tensei,  present,  past,  or  futore.**    See  Poirt  Royal  Greek  Grainniar  p.  ^7« 

C  c  c  S 
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The  Present  Definite, -The  XAv^vh^^kin,  ^now/  and  perhaps  one 

or  two  others^  confine  the  action  to  the  present  time.  Of  this  the  follovr- 
ing  sentence  furnishes  an  example.  In  his  first  volume^  Mung,  conyers* 
ing  with  the  petty  so?eieign  of  Ta^hee,  thus  advises  him^ 


4II:  recUfj         ^rt  go  y\k  people;  /  ^   opprcMCi      nn  ^ov 

_JU  tehee  -^  *>'•  "T!  ^"^^  "fcP  ****  3«ir  ^*« 


Now 
theYenniler 


<<  JVoti;  the  ruler  of  Yen  U  cruelty  oppresnng  his  people ;  kt  the  king  go  and  rec- 
tify his  government."  J^ungy  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence  the  adverb  kin,  'now/  evidently  marks  an  action  as  thea 
cloing;  but  it  expresses  an  idea  quite  different  i^om  that  conveyed  by  the 
pimple  verb  used  without  the  adverb. 

We  may  adduce  another  instance  of  this  nature  from  Confucius.  Tsai^ 
Jcffeu,  one  of  the  page's  disciples^  fond  of  a  court  life^  had  been  sayings  that 
be  had  no  dislike  to  the  sage's  doctrine,  but  that  his  strength  was  insuQl^ 
cient  to  exeodplify  it ;  to  which  the  sage  replies^ 

^  temWest.     /^     now     fjlj  but        fyl  in  /^  svij^eiettl      //   ttrcogtli 

-A-y^      JisL^^    ^9^*^       ji{ft^<^*y**      ^^^r^ 

J/%  thoa    /^  stops ;  ;l^  Uie  way  ^^^^  ^j"^  U  not 

^^  He  whose  strength  is  insufficient,  turns  aside  in  the  midway  ;  ihcu  oxt  mwf 
dissembling.''*  *  JLunj/u^wolff 

>  i.  e..«  Since  tbon  hast  not ytt  entered  on  the  waj  V*; 
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This  sentence  furnishes  another  example  of  Ibe  present  definite  as  mark- 
ed by  tlie  adverb,  kin,  '  now/ 

T'he  Perfect  Tense. — ^The  Chinese  express  an  action  as  finished  or  per- 
fected, either  by  prefixing,  or  postfixing  certain  characters  to  the  verb.  Those 
genersWy  prefixed  are  (^  e^,  'done;'  1^  kei,  'done;'  ^  shyang,  *  taste, 
try  ;'  and  ^  ts'hung,  'add  or  increase/  Those  postfixed  are  ^  lydo, 
; manifest;'  ^  hwan,  ' complete; 'and  j^  kwo,  'exceed/. 

1.  Tlie  character  ]^eS,'  to  cease/  Ac.  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  those 
used  to  express  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb  in  their  standard  writings.  In 
its  application,  it  generally  transforms  the  verb  into  the  perfect  participle, 
the  substantive  verb  being  understood,  Confucius  has  few  instances  of 
it ;  but  Mung  uses  it  more  frequently,  and  in  the  Kang-kj/en  it  is  still  more 
common.  It  is  also  frequent  in  Chyu-hee's  comment ;  one  example  from 
which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied.  In 
the  first  volume  of  Lun^yu,  the  philosopher,  pleased  with  Tse-koong's 
applying  a  passage  from  the  Shee,  says  respecting  him,  Uellhim  the  pa$t, 
and  he  kaows  what  is  jcoming/  wdng,  'the  past,'  the  commentator  thus 
.explains, 

^4^.  tchyiM  .^  ffiu     j;^     ^  151*  9S  -fcl:^  khee  ^^  tchffU     J^  Win 

7^  ^    said.  Ci  l«wbc«»J^  which    ^;^  that  ^^  >ptThepait 

^  Xbe  past^  that  which  ha$  been  already  saidm*\  Comment  op  Lun-j/u,  voL  i* 
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In  this  example  Ihe  character  ei,  being  prefixed  to  the  verb  j^en,  fopins  the 
perfect  tense. 

2.  The  character  ^IceSj  which  ako  means '  to  stop  or  cease/  is  used  with 
m  verb  in  the  sam^  manner  as  e^,  from  which  it  differs  little  either  in  force 
or  meaniiTg.  It  occurs  in  Confucius-;,  and  still  oftener  in  Mung ;  the  fol- 
lowing, example  from  whonv,  shews  its  pFoper  force  as  united  to  a  verb. 
A  person  having  presented  Tse-chhan  with  a  fish  alive,  he  commanded 
his  cook  to  put  it  into  a  pond.  He  instead  of  this^  dressed  it.  Some  time 
after,  his  master  enquiring  relative  to  the  fish^  the  cook  tells  him  that  it  bad 
made  its  way  out  of  the  pond.  Oa  his  master's  acq^uiescing  in  this  tale^  the 
cook  going  out^  exclaims^ 

4^  the  fish.     IjfJ  and  ^/L  bave     y^  i$  wise     "^  Tsc    "^^  ^*»o 

"^C  «*^««*     i^\  <*fCMe<i      J  '  I  J^^  chhan     g^  a«y». 

^  Who.  calls  Tse-chhan  a  wis^  man  ?    L  have  dressed  and  eaien  the  fish.!' 

Mangy  b.  v.  f.  4». 

In  this  example,  kee  imparts  to  the  verb  p'hung,  'dress/  and  chhih  'eat/ 
the  force  of  the  preterperfect  tense,  by  turning  it  into  the  passive  partU 
ciple  'dressed/ and  causing  theauxiiiai^  verb  to  be  under^toodl 

3»  The  character  *|^  sht/ang,  which  originally  means  'to  taate  or  try/  is 
often  used  with  the  negative  ^j^zrj^.  ft  occurs  however  without  the  negap 
tive^  as  in  the  followingpassage  from. Mung  ; 
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KMtiff' 
Khooog* 


^  **   -^  ^       ^^ "'     ^  "*     ^  '*'"*'  Z^  **'   T1 

^^  ^Jti,  receiver.    ^jg^J-  tribute-  ^^|^  been        ^  Itad        T^  jue      -jL, 

^^  Khoong-isewas  once  collector  of  the  revenues."         Jt/wwg-,  b.  v.  f  25. 

In  this  example  shyang,  adds  to  the  verb  ay,  *  to  be/  Ac,  tlie  force  of  the  per- 
fect tense. 

4.  The  verb  "^ is'hung\  is  seldom  found  forming  the  perfect  either  in 
Confucius  or  Mung.  Examples  of  it  however  occur  in  later  writings^  a»d 
it  is  often  used  in  conversation;  thus^ 

**  1  have  not-yet  dined.^' 

Jfct-  fwk%     Jh^   wio        ^^^  chhik     ^j^  unhung     -JL^  wp  j^K  *i^ 

""^^  rice.         I"  noon-     '^^  eaten       ^  have        [^TjC  no* y«*      ^Pi  1 

5.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  mendon  ^  king,  as  forming  (he  preter- 
perfect,  though  not  thus  applied  by  Cpnfucius  or  JMung.  In  a  work  writ- 
ten in  the  fifteenth  century  the  following  fact  istnentioned  as  an  instance  of 
the  frugality  of  the  emperor  Wun-choong,  of  the  Thang  dy  nasty^ 

>x^   kwdn      • — ^  MSI        -^ J7>  ****     "^rh  *^^  *^^  1-*-^  cho<mg       ,Mk  Wanr   rfy  Thong* 
^^t^  iwMli.    ~^t  to»c«   ip^  did       '^pj  sleeve    ^/^  ehoong     ^J^^  Wua-/^ 

^  Wun^choong  of  the  T'hang  dynasty,  thrice  twwfterf  the  sleeve  of  his  robe." 

Chhing-yU'kliao. 

In  this  sentence,  Jimg  forms  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb  hxs&n,  '  wash.' 
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In  certain  instances  ^  /trmg  is  added  to  ^eS,  in  order  to  form  the 
perfects     The  work  just  quoted,  adducing  the  causes  for  wliich  the  law  of 
China  allows  a  man  to  divorce  his  wife;  as,  disregard  of  the  husband's 
parents,  being  too  loquacious,  &c.  among  other  exceptions  which  fprbids 
divorce,  mentions  thi8> 

0^\  danot  ^^tp  years  j^^  having  J^i  A  womtft 

'2tj  dismin*  ^rj^  mourned*        _  thret  L^  already 


«« A  woman  who  has  already  mourned  thtee  years  for  her  hufiband's  parents,  do 
not  dismiss.*^  Cbhung-yu^kao. 

These  five  characters  always  precede  the  verb  of  which  they  form  the 
perfect  tense ;  and  impart  to  the  Chinese  verb  nearly  the  same  force  which 
the  auxiliary  have  imparts  to  an  English  verb. 

Of  the  characters  postjixed,  ^  lydo  is  one  of  the  most  common  m  con* 
versation;but  it  is  not  found  in  Confucius,  or  Mung,  or  in  their  best  com* 
mentators.  It  is  however  frequent  in  conversation,  and  it  occurs  in  some  of 
their  familiar  tales.    The  following  i»  from  one  of  them  : 

T|7  tbeiurii«t.   "^  Mop.      pj^shat      P^doow     JE  taking       -flg^  7 

7;^  T*"  #-  i^itX.  fl""^  ' 

^<  They  ^hM  all  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  zi(^ed  the  market," 

Itr^iaihmy^  vol.  i. 
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In  this  example  the  character  fydo  occurs  as  forming  the  preterperfect  of 
the  verbs  pee,  'shut/  and  pa,  'stop.' 

7.. in  like  manner  the  character  J§  kwo,  '  to  pass  beyond/  is  often  used 
in  conversation^  and  sometimes  in  their  h'ghter  works  as  adding  a  preter 
sense  to  the  verb.  But  in  this  sense  it  seldom  occurs  in  grave  compositions. 
Scarcely  an  instance  is  found  of  its  being  thus  applied  by  Confucius  or  Mung; 
or  even  by  their  best  commentators.  In  the  book  of  tales  just  quoted,  how- 
ever, Mtf'kwy  says  to  his  wife : 

4^  emperor.  at  one         y<  y\.       ^  gf  ^^^^ 

Retime        ^\  gXlsaid  ^Pf  to 

^^  I  have  dlreadj/  told  thee  often,  O  wifej  that  I  greatly  wish,  at  once,  to  see  the  em- 
peror."  Irh-tao-fny. 

In  this  example  kwd,  added  to  the  verb  shyiih,  imparts  to  it  the  force  of  the 
preterperfect  tense. 

8.  The  character  ^  wan,  'to  finish^  to  complete/  is  likewise  often  added 
in  conversation  to  a  verb,  to  denote  the  preterite ;  but  in  this  sense  it  is  not 
found  in  Confucius  or  Mung,  nor  in  scarcely  any  respectable  work*  In  con* 
versation  it  occurs  in  sentences  like  the  following ; 

*  **  HhiLnpoih  tuki  an  idiomatic  phrase,  uied  in  coovenation  to  ezpreii  the  optative." 

Ddd 
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<<  Have  you  read  that  book  or  not  r'' 

^^^  or  not?  ''^§'  ^"^^^  /X^  (end.)  //l^  that  "/Q  completed  jg;^  reading    pj^  Haveyov 

la  the  whole  of  these  eight  characters  thus  used  to  mark  the  perfect,  the 
idea  seems  to  be  that  of  an  action  finished  or  completed,  but  still  without 
any  reference  to  time;  so  that,  although  they  can  by  no  means  be  used  in- 
terchangeably, they  seem  all  confined  to  the  expression  of  the  simple  pre- 
terit. 

The  Past  connected  with  Teme.— Beside  the  Perfect,  the  Chinese  have 
another  preterit,  which  may  be  termed,  'the  Past  connected  with  Time:* 
it  is  that  in  which  the  time  of  the  action  is  determined,  not  by  any  character 
denoting  completion,  but  by  the  circumstances  of  time  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. In  some  instances  this  tense  answers  to  what  is  termed  in  English 
the  Imperfect  tense ;  but  as  it  generally  marks  an  action  as  done  or  com- 
pleted at  the  time  specified  in  the  context,  that  term  does  not  seem  fully 
appropriate.  Nor  is  it  precisely  the  Pluperfect,  as  the  action  is  not  described 
^B finished  prior  to  the  time  mentioned.  Whatever  indeed  of  the  Pluperfect 
tense  there  is  in  a  Chinese  verb,  naturally  falls  under  this  tense ;  but  the  In- 
dian grammarians  have  little  idea  of  what  we  term  the  pluperfect,  or  an  ac- 
tion done  before  some  other  time  mentioned ;  and  althouglTan  example  or 
two  of  this  kind  may  occur  in  the  Chinese  writers,  they  may  be  all  included 
under  one  general  term^  that  of,  'the  Past  connected  with  Time/ 

This  Tense  is  marked  by  three  different  circumstances ;  by  the  date  of 
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the  action  being  mentioned ;  by  an  adverb  of  time  ;  by  the  time  as  implied 
in  the  context.  With  the  first  of  these  three,  narrative  abounds,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  Tsin-tchycn,  and  the  Annals  of  China.  The  following,  from 
the  life  of  Confucius  prefixed  to  his  works,  is  an  example  of  it ; 


Kh9&ng» 
Khoong- 


-^  I      -WA         tcKklk      ^«y«.        J^chy^     :^r^M    -r\ 

.  three.       |      ty-  ta  »evcn.  |  '  years  f      died,       ^      Ue    -q  La 

<<  Confucius  died  at  the  age  of  setentj/'three"  Life  of  Confucius. 

In  this  sentence,  the  mention  of  the  time  in  which  the  action  took  place, 
imparts  to  the  verb  ckhyHh,  ^  to  die,'  the  force  of  the  past  tense. 

3.  In  the  following  sentence,  an  adverb  of  time  fixes  the  tense.  Confu- 
cius, describing  his  former  course  in  teaching,  which  he  declares  be  had  since 
seen  reason  to  change,  says, 

Jt  *****'  "rt  ^^  ^^  ****''      "IBi  ^  ^*^     f^ ^«  beginning, 

men         |=|  I 


^TJ    cpndnct.    Jpt  believed    fd^  wordi,   ^[(l^  heard    y/V 


<<  At  first,  in  dealing  with  men^  I  hand  their  words  and  gaoe  them  credit  for  their 
conduct.''  Ztun-^Uy  vol.  i* 

In  this  example,  cAe^,  the  adverb  of  time,  necessarily  communicates  to 
the  verb  a  past  signification.  Another  example  may  be  adduced  from  the 
same  volume :  respecting  his  favorite  disciple  Hooi,  then  deceased,  Confu- 
cius  says, 

Odd2 
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JJl  stop.  PL  did  I  eee     oBi  Z^  ^m  «  I  |  »  Fono^y, 

^tlj  :!^  him  /|>oever     TC-  advance      y/Q  «^  T^ 

"  Formerly,  i  saw  him  strenuously  pressing  forward ;  I  never  $am  him  stop/* 

Ltun-yuj  vol.  t. 

In  this  example  the  adverb  of  time,  sih, '  formerly/  fixes  the  verb  to  the  past 
tense. 

3.  The  same  effect  is  also  produced  when  the  time  is  mentioned  in  the 
body  of  the  sentence,  of  which  the  following  is  an  example: 

li^  tuu.y^  kDoyr     J^^   mon^       ^q  Shun'smnilc,  ^tSj^  Tshee  7j      Tse 

I^   meat's   ^^^  he  did  not  .  three  |^|J|  heard  ^fXl  being  in 

'<  When  Confucius  was  in  the  Ts'hee  province,  he  heard  the  music  of  the  empercM* 
Shun,  and  for  three  months  zoos  uncansdotis  of  the  taste  of  his  meat:'* 

iMH'yiA^  vol.  i. 

In  this  example  the  circumstances  of  time  mentioned,  fix  the  two  verbs 
'hear/  and  '  know/  to  the  past  tense.  In  all  these  instances,  the  time  im- 
plied, is  that  qS  an  action  finished  in  the  time  described  as  past. 

Of  the  Pluperfect,  few  instances  occur  in  the  Chinese  writings  ;  it  seems 
therefore  scarcely  worth  the  labour  to  class  it  under  a  separate  head,  particu- 
larly as  it  may,  without  any  impronnety,  be  included  und^r  the  Past,  as  con- 
nected with  Time. 
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The  Future  Tense. — ^The  characters  which  in  Chinese  express  or  imply 
the  future  tense^  contain  at  least  three  varieties ;  that  of  an  action  as '  about  to 
be  done;'  that  of  ^tdM or  determination/  and  that  of  an  action^  '  instantly 
following  y  without  any  lapse  of  time  intervening. 

1.  The  fiirst  of  these,  is  expressed  by  the  character  ^  tsyang,  of  which  the 
following  are  examples,  ^eii-^^u  asking  Tse-koong  how  his  master  stood 
affected  toward  the  sovereign  of  \Vy,  whose  accession  to  thie  throne  militat* 
ed  agaidst  his  filial  duty^  Tse-koong  replies^ 

I^Uim.  |Wi  ask  7Vi   ytm  t^    I 

^llwiUask  him."  Lun-yu^  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence,  tst/ang  expresses  an  action  as  about  to  be  done.  Ano- 
ther example  may  be  quoted  from  Mung.  That  philosopher  meeting  an 
acquaintance^  accosts  him  thus^ 

ri  where       7nj   about     2-jC  in  birth,     xCI 


/C^r'togo?      -    y4  where      /nf  about     2IjlI  in  birth,     xLi  The  prior 
-"  The  teacher,  where  is  he  about  to  go."  Mung,  vol.  ii. 


In  both  these  examples^  the  character  tsyang  expresses  an  action  about  to 
be  accomplished. 

2.  The  character  JJi^j^iA,  generally  expresses  'mil ox  determination:  It, 
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imports  likewise  the  necessary  or  certain  accomplishment  of  an  action;  in 
which  sense  it  has  some  affinity  with  must  in  the  potential  mood;  but  as  it 
constantly  refers  to  a  future  action^  it  seems  better  to  esteem  it  a  sign  of 
the  future  indicative  ;  particularly  as  there  ar^  many  instances  in  which  it 
cannot  be  understood  in  a  potential  sense.  The  following  is  one  :  Kee-see, 
the  usurper  of  Loo,  having  appointed  Ming-tse-khyen,  one  of  the  sage's 
disciples^  to  the  government  of  a  certain  district,  he,  unwilling  to  serve  the 
usurper,  begged  the  messenger  to  acquaint  his  master  with  his  refusal  of  the 
office ;  adding. 


_LL  opon  ^Tt:  be  l=JI  ^^  It^againciHl     >^" 

^^  PC  Wun     ^XjT  certainly  ^'J  then;     ^P4  me,  /pj 


IShooId 
ff4»  ibe 


<^  Should  he  again  call  me,  I  a)t//  then  cer^af;t/^  be  on  the  river  TVun." 

laun-yuy  vol.  i. 

In  this  instance  p)f^/ while  it  expresses  determination,  evidently  marks  the 
future.  The  following  saying  of  Confucius  contains  two  other  examples 
of  it. 

k^  ehhah         ^J^  tehee        rfn.  ehohng     h^  chhah       ,^X^  tehee        jfyj^  Chodng 
1^^  observe      J<_^  him       ^J^  all         ^q^  observe    ^^1^  a  man,     ^pc  All 

)3cJ  will       ^\4  teeming    /SqT  bim;         ^y^  they  wiU^^V^  bating 


him- 


«  If  all  hate  a  man,  they  mU  surely  observe  him  5  if  all  esteem  bim,  they  zrt// al- 
so obseroe  him/'  Lun-yu^  b.  viii.  f.  7. 
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In  this  sentence  the  certainty  of  the  event  is  expressed  in  both  instances  by 
the  character  pJ A. 

The  Character  "^  khurig,  'to  will/  &c.  is  often  used  in  conversation  to 
express  will  as  implying  Consent,  as  in  the  following  sentence;  ^  "^-^ 
Me  khung  khiif  'will  you  go?'  It  is  ancient ;  it  occurs  in  the  following 
example  from  the  Shee, 


m 


lai  a^  khU^f^  ^^K  yen  -=fe   H#oi 


come.  ^     wiu  he  ^^  ly 


Cbearful- 


« Chearfullj  wOl become:'      Shee. king y  yoI  l 

3,  There  are  certain  characters  which  express  an  action  as  instanlfy  about 
to  be  done,  and  which  therefore  imply  the  future,  though  they  do  not  ex- 
pressit.  Of  these  ^fsySti,  'instantly;'  andj||J<s/A,  '  immediately,  quickly,' 
are  the  chief  These  characters  however,  are  not  properly  signs  of  the 
future ;  but  as  they  imply  that  an  action  is  instantly  to  be  done,  they  have 
acquired  the  force  of  the  future  in  conversation,  and  in  some  of  their  lighter 
pieces,  though  unknown  in  this  sense  in  their  best  works.  In  Lun-yu, 
^tsy^u  occurs,  it  is  true ;  but  in  quite  a  different  sense :  Confucius  describ- 
ing  areal  lover  of  learning,  characterizes  him  as  one  '  who  in  eating  seeks  not 
fulness,  in  repose  seeks  not  enjoyment ;'  and  continues  the  description  thus  ; 

^J  coDductfllJ  and     /pj   having      ^ 


1^:^  word ;       |J^  faithful^^p-  businr 88*^^AUcntive 

— P  cW«/r      ;jV-  ta6  O^.    uyiu  he       if.    yu  ^irr  ^t^M  yn 

JH  rcctifies^t^  the  way  J^^l  6<^es  to       //v  to  \ff]  ^^         Jf^^  to    . 
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-^-— -— — <<  (  Vi^ho  is)  attentive  to  businesft^  and  ikithfttl  to  his  word,  beiakei  hh&etf 


to  those  having  the  way,  and  rectifies  his  own  conduct."— 

Lun-yu,  b.  i.  f.  6. 

In  this  example^  the  character  isyiu  denotes  merely  'a  repairing  to  ano- 
ther/ without  any  allusion  to  the  future.  By  Qhyu-hee  it  is  used  in  near- 
ly the  same  sense  :  in^his  comment  on  a  sentence  describing  G(Hi£\iciu8*8 
talent  for  winning  the  hearts  of  men,  he  adds. 


^Ty  tehee     ^*-|r*  trr    ^ffching      |Vt  *^*o      Jt=^  »*«  TF^"  *^***    "i^ 

j/^  him      IJP   and  jJ^  course,  /Ji^  rectify  -^i::!  confiding  ^^   ralere     ^)C 

J=4"  indeed,  [pj  hcarj^/Q  come  ^^^  their        JrJ  selves         *^PC  receiving H^ 


Tfaerefon 

9hee  that 
time's 


<^  Therefore  the  rulers  of  that  period,  revering  the  sage  and  confiding  in  hiro,  for 
the  sake  of  rectifying  their  own  government,  came  and  heard  his  counsels.'' 

Comment  on  Lun^yu^  vol.  i.  f.  5, 

In  this  sentence  l^ifeu  also  means  simply  to  come  or  repair  to  another. 
But  in  conversation  it  is  now  often  used  so  as  to  express  a  future  sense. 
Thus  in  the  following  sentence, 

^^  You  go  first,  I  will  immidicAdjf  come  ;" 

:^copiej     Jg/L  instantly     •^  I  :ZSC ««»  XU  fi"*  7^  ^«« 

The  adverb  (53/SM,  although  of  itself  it  only  means  '  instantly/  or  '  imme- 
diately/ yet  from  its  position  it  necessarily  implies  the  future.     This  mode 
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of  applying  it  however,  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  conversation,  no  in- 
stance of  it  occurring  in  the  standard  writings  of  the  Chinese. 

In  grave  compositions  the  character  ^fitsik,  ^  immediately/  &c.  is  appli- 
ed in  nearly  the  same  way  ;  but  it  in  few  instances  expresses  the  future ; 
and  in  these,  the  sign  of  the  future  is  rather  supplied  than  derived  from 
the  character. 

The  character  ^  Is'hai  '  then/  &c.  often  imparts  a  future. meaning  to 
the  sentence.    The  following  is  an  instance  r 

tjp  ehH  :^JL.  hyU  K^  ttJi^     J' O  kin         --^  yU  tf    Fwan 

7^  brtnclies       fff  ^ery         ^£  wiU      ^[^  root,       /^  having    /la  E^ery 

^^^  to  -_JU*  Sfrti        tM;  myao        ||l^  t9i  jST^  tcohh 

'^  many      /^  h*^^      04  8«™      yXX  *^^        ^A  ^^ 


leares. 


^  Every  thing  having  thus  a  root  and  a  germ^  will  quicklj/  have  numerous  bran- 
ches and  leaves."  Comment  on  Lun-j/u^  vol.  i. 

Here  Whai,  in  the  fourth  line  from  the  right,  from  its  adverbial  force,  im- 
parts  to  the  sentence  a  future  meaning. 

Lastly ;  in  certain  instances,  the  mention  of  a  future  time,  in  the  sen- 
tence itself,  forms  the  future.  Mung  ridicules  those  who  talk  of  turning 
hereafter  to  virtue,  by  introducing  a  man  accustomed  to  steal  a  fowl  daily, 
as  saying  to  his  reprover, 

Eee 
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after      "^  |  *  year,    •^'yh'  wait      ^R^ 


*^       fowl 


>  yan^  let     _*^  tehee     .^xj^  C/iAin^r 
letake     Jl^^it;         0|Z|   Let  me 


-pl    e^  I  will  ^K  yen     -^i^  «ai  the        |  Vf  eA       ^ 

di  stop.      -^/^  then    y^^  coming     Jf^  to 


yiA 
one 


t|y«M 
/j  monthly  " 


lessen 


^^  Permit  me  to  lessen  the  practice,  to  take  one  fowl  monthly  till  the  coming  year, 
when  /  will  stop.''  Mtmg^  vol  i. 

In  this  example  the  verb  ei,  'to  stop/  in  the  last  line  to  the  left^  hasa  future 
sense  givemit  by  the  narrator's  connecting^  therewith  a  future  time. 


Of  Person  and  Mimber. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  in  Chinese^  as  in  other  languages,  there  is  occasi- 
on to  connect  the  second  and  third  persons  with  a  verb^  as  well  as  the^rst 
This,  however,  is  done  merely  by  affixing  the  pronouns;  the  verb  itself  un- 
dergoes no  kind  of  change.  The  following  are  examples  of  all  Three 
Persons  as  connected  with  the  verb  J^  ngai,  *to  love.* 


'^S  import. 
1st  Person. 

2d  Person. 


kid. 


khee  T^S^  **** 

its  3^  love 


n 


**  1  lovi  its  import." 


khee  ^^g^  H^^ 

its  3^^  lovest 


''  Thou  lovest  its  kid.' 


I 


Confucius. 


In 
Tliott 


Jbid. 
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■   I  *  her  son.  .^^  loves  r^  The  mother 


■      1 
3d  Person.  «< The  mother /loDf 5  her  son."  Chj/u-hee. 

Of  Number. — On  the  subject  of  Number  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  adcl 
any  thing  to  what  has  been  already  said  in  treating  of  the  Pronouns.  As  a 
Chinese  verb  atimits  of  no  variation,  the  number  can  be  expressed  only  by 
the  agent;  and  it  has  been  akeady  said,  that  the  standard  wi>rk8  of  the 
Chinese  exhibit  few  instances  of  a^iy  character's  being  united  with  the  pro- 
noun to  distinguish  the  plural  from  the  singular.  The  following  exam- 
ples however  exhibit  the  verb  as  expressing*  the  Plural  Number, 

yC  ability!     5^aiis     y^  have     "^^  thou     ^^  aod     ^P4  I         *|^  On^y 

.    1st  Person.         "  Only  I  and  thou  have  this  disposition  !"  Confucius. 

■yp   ^00  i^^  yin  re-  ^j^  wy    ^^y^  ng$    tVJ  e6        ^^   tsS         — -^  son  T^ 

>l      '      B^  »<^rved.^^^=3^  to  bc^P5  "«  JC^K  ^^^^  *\l      disciples ,  Oirce i.Ye  tvo 

2d  Person.  "  Ye  my  few  disciples,  regard  me  as  reserved*"  Ihid. 

J      their  son.  ^^^  love  M^  mother  ]J3v  Tfc«  father 

3d  Pcnon.  «  The  fether  and  mother  fore  their  son/^  Chj/whee^ 

EreS 
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Thus  then^  the  verb  in  the  plural  number^  is  precisely  the  same  as  in 
the  singular,  the  agent  alone  being  varied.  When  in  conversation  jf^ 
mun  and  other  characters^  are  added  to  the  pronoun  to  mark  the  plural 
number,  this  distinction  of  number  in  the  pronouns,  of  course  communi- 
cates itself  to  the  verb,  though  without  making  any  alteration  in  the  verb 
itself 

Of  the  Substantive  Verbs. 

In  the  standard  works  of  the  Chinese  the  Substantive  Verb  is  often  sup- 
plied in  every  mood  and  tense,  of  which  numerous  instances  might  be 
adduced.  But  they  have  sometimes  occasion  to  mention  a  thing  as 

merely  existing ;  to  do  which  they  use  certain  verbs  denoting  a  state  of 
existence. 

The  Chinese  verb  '  to  be,'  is  formed  of  various  characters  like  our  own. 
It  embraces  no  less  than  three  different  ones ;  ;^  shei,  ^  tsai,  and  ^  wj/; 
to  which  we  may  add  -^  hhei. 

1.  The  verb  -J^  shei  simply  denotes  existence :  hence,  by  a  natural  de- 
duction, it  has  acquired  the  sense  of '  right,  just,  true;'  as  that  which  is  false, 
has  in  reality  no  existence.  Hence  also  in  conversation,  it  is  often  used  as 
an  affirmative,  equivalent  to  'yes.*  Of  its  being  flsed  to  express  the  verb 
'  is,*  numberless  instances  might  be  adduced.  The  Chinese  sage,  passing 
through  Tsai,  sent  Tse-loo  to  enquire  of  two  husbandmen,  near  relative  to 
flie  country.   They  ask  who  the  enquirer  is  ;  and  upon  being  told,  exclaim. 
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'  th  s"^"  -BL  •*'^  t3  »"'*     ^  ^  ^  "'»*'  73   icMv-^  o,i  ja  ai«* 

'Qf^        3^]^  *'  **•  I— I  ***  '^^'  ^^  '     '  JT.  myeu  -^Xi  Hhwng-  '^  Loo'»  ^Qg  I«  it 

o  0 

<^  Is  it  Khotrng^mt/eu  of  the  XfOO  country  ?    Tse-loo  replied,  A  w/' 

tiUn^j/Uy  voL  ii. 

In  this  sentence  sAee  in  two  instances  answers  to  the  substantive  verb,  ^  is.* 
In  the  last  it  has  nearly  the  force  of  the  English  affirmative  'yes;'  which  it 
however  derives  from  its  affirming  the  existence  of  the  thing  in  question.  It 
is  seldom  or  never  found  beyond  the  present  tense. 

2.  The  character  ^tsai  has  occasionally  the  force  of  'was;'  not  how- 
ever as  universally  applicable;  it  generally  denotes  '  being  in  some  place  or 
situation/  Hence  it  sometimes  signifies  being  in  life,  or  alive ;  as  in  a  pas« 
sage  already  quoted ; 

;j\*  bis  4^>L-  <*«*d         jjy£*  wish;  'IISIa  observe,      ^^yV  Tbe  father 

.^^J  conduct.     ^S%  observe     ^^  the  father     ^Ij*  bis  ^Jll  living, 

^<  The &ther  being alive^  observe  the  son's  will;  when  theTdther  is  dead  observe  his 
conduct." 

In  this  sentence  tsai  is  used  to  denote  existence  in  life.  It  is  also  used  to 
denote  existence  in  a  place.  Confucius  says  respecting  Koong'See-chyong^ 
to  whom  he  gave  Bis  daughter  in  marriage^ 
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Saoi 
Although 


^p  8in.         ^p  not  /(^  'a  ;3pj|^  confine-  ^Jt 

4TJi  ;;^i^  Uis  fyf   in  ]|4^  ment  /^|jt  he  wm 

^<  Although  he  was  in  prisofiy  it  was  not  for  his  crimes/'  Lun-yu.  vol.  i. 

Another  instance  may  be  adduced  from  the  same  work.     In  the  first  rolume 
the  Chinese  sage  has  the  following  sentence: 

]^  he""  }frV  ttrdeity         ^  ^^  ^^'-e        ^^  Worship 

/   >  ttAi  were  -J^  ^  MPt  **^  ^f/Tt  ^^ 

•^"itl  present.  ^|4  as  though      ^/^  worship  ^H  a$  though 

"  Worship  as  though  the  object  were  present ;  worship  as  though  the  deitj*  Tbere 
present:'  "  Lun-jfu^  vol.  i. 

Thus  isii,  while  it  supplies  the  place  of  the  verb  was,  generally  connects 
therewith  the  idea  of  situation  in  some  place.  In  some  cases  it  is  so  con- 
nected with  situation^  that  it  even  expresses  present  existence,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing question,  often  recurring  in  conversation^  ^^  ^  ^  >^  -^  ^  '''*« 
tsdifang  lei.pobh  tsdi,  '  Is  he  within^  ornot?*  It  is  only  in  a  restricted 
sense  therefore,  that  tsdi  can  be  said  to  form  the  imperfect  tense  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb. 

*  SAifiifl  the  character  generally  used  for  the  deity ;  hut  it  is  not  always  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Etco 
here  the  Comment  leads  ns  to  suppose,  that  deceased  ancestors  are  *  the  object'  and  *  the  deity*  meant. 
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Tlie  character  ^  hhe^,  ia  conversaMon  is  frequently  ifsed  in  the  sense 
of  shed,  and  U  is  sometimes  thus  used  by  respectable  authors*  The  follow- 
ing sentence  contains  an  example  of  both  shet  ^ud  hhee  : 

:*^^.   «*««r     -rnq*  see       J^  Yuih  1"^  khyu  —-K    ^««-     ^fX|>  Chyea^ 

J^  Chang      Y^  »ee     /^  Yueh  JMP  city ;         jjb\^  Woo-     |<^  Chyea- 


Jr^  '■  Xti^  "  1^1  province.       /Jjt  originally   ^>5^  Un         ^LL  kyang 

•^.-^^.r/-    ^V?^-     ^7_    ;^r    ^:^?.*'^ 


>n|>  town.  7#  Yu.        ^X.  Kyang. 


"  Chyea-Jcyang  is  the  city  of  WoO'lin;  originally  it  was  the  province  of  Yueh  : 
Kyang-see  is  the  town  of  Yu-chanj."  Chtng-yu-kao^  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence  hhei  in  the  first  line,  and  shel  in  the  fifth  line  from  the 
right,  have  both  the  force  of  the  substantive  verb  in  the' present  tense. 

It  is  however  the  verb  ;^  wj^,  'to  be/  which  most  fully  agrees  with  the 
verb  ^  to  foe.'      In  the  following  example  it  occurs  in  the  Present  Tense^ 

Choong.  pqi  saya         /^  is  p^  says,  =^|^  Kyeh. 

|X|  y^o.         A^  I  an*         g^  whof         ""J^  lord,  ^^  nyao 

"  Kyih^nyao  says,  Who  if  my  lord  ?    He  says,  /aw  Chomg-ytu.^^ 

Lun-t/u^  voL  ix.  p.  li. 

In  this  sentence  tqy  occurs  in  both  the  first  and  third  persons  of  the  present 
tense.    In  the  third  line  of  the  preceding  sentence^  we  have  it  in  the  sense 
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of  the  Past  Tense,  ^  originally  itwas  the  province  of  Yuek.'  Bat  to  express 
the  Fature  it  admits  the  characters  already  mentioned  as  the  signs  of  the 
future.  Speaking  of  the  effects  of  just  government  with  reference  to  a  cer- 
tain territory;  Mung  says,  that  if  well  governed,  though  it  be  small. 


Ayw        y^/^y  IE^9^:  -Q,  ji^ 

n>*«^  ^mf^  ^  Uiereio;       ^  '^•^  (the  lupctior  7f^ 


Tsyanf 


Uiereio ;       ^  kffow  ^^^^  «iperior  Tf^Thcre  wUl 
Uierein.     :^f  huiband-     ^^  there  wiU     Hp  *^       ^  >te^ 


be 


*^  Therein  tc/iV/fre  the  superior  man ;  therein  will  be  the  basbandman/' 

Mungy  vol.  i. 

That  ^  is  found  in  the  Oblique  M oods^  is  eWdent  from  the  follo^ving 
example : 


^  *""  >bea.t..   ^  *^*'  ^  "^'^""^    rtR  y^'^        i®  21y  be    :^  I^"Le 
•*^'"^  ;J5f5^  from  Jt5[  ro  ^  feUiS  ^  mi,       f|  moogh 


*^  In  name  although  they  fte  men,  jet  in  reality  they  differ  nothing  firom  beasts.'* 

Mungy  vol.  ii.. 

In  this  example  the  verb  wy  has  the  force  of  the  Subjunctive  mood.  Of  its 
being  used  in  the  Infinitive  Mood,  several  examples  have  been  aheady 
given ;  and  the  following  sentence  from  Mung,  contains  two ; 
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fod  JL^  yin         ^  ei       •-y*  P^^f^        ja^  Wy 

to  be  rich  >-*  virtuous  5^  ^^  "  °***         M^  To  be 


yb^  €i  '^-Tjc^pOk  M^  try  7^  ytntobe  , 

iAl!  *''"'y»  "^^  w  "<>*       /^^  To  be  "T— ^  virtaoa»i 


^^  To  be  rich  is  not  to  be  virtuous ;  to  be  virtuous  indeed  is  not  to  be  rich." 

Mung^  vol.  1. 

Of  the  Auxiliary  Verbs. 

Relative  to  the  Auxiliary  Verbs,  the  reader  har  already  seen,  that  certain 
of  them  are  used  to  form  the  various  Moods  of  the  verbs ;  as  ^  tuh,  '  get ;' 
"^  kho,  'able;'  ^  syu,  *  necessary ;'  ^yuen,  'to  desire,'  &c.  and  that 

others,  as  cL  ^^  ^'  |06  '^^^  *  ^  ^^y^^g  /  ^^P^K  &c.  are  applied  in  forming 
the  Tenses.  Some  of  these  however,  as  yuen,  and  khd,  are  occasionally 
found  as  principal  verbs  ;  when  they  are  conjugated  precisely  like  the  other 
verbs,  in  the  moods  and  tenses  wherein  they  occur. 

Respecting  the  rest,  little  remains  to  be  said.  The  verbs  i^  yeu, '  to  have,' 
>|&  tbb,  •  to  dfo,*  are  not  used  as  auxiliaries  in  the  manner  we  in  English  apply 
'  have,  do,'  &c.  They  are  regular  verbs  like  habeo  Rndfacio  in  Latin  ;  and 
the  reader  has  already  seen,  that  the  office  of  the  verb  '  to  have,'  in  forming 
the  English  preterperfect,  is  performed  by  the  verbs  ^  e£,  |^  kek,  &c. 

The  verb  "^kdn,  'dare/  which  is  often  united  with  other  verbs  as  an 
auxiliary,  is  almost  the  only  auxiliary  which  remains  to  be  noticed.  Of  this, 
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examples  may  be  found  in  Confucius  and  Mung,  and  indeed  in  their  best 
commentators;  nor  is  it  unfrequent  in  conversation.     It  is  applied  thus. 


|H|  Hooi?      dk   look  up  to      j|^  dam  he     ^Pj   how     nffj  l|:5y  Tse 


-^'  Tse,  how  dkire^  he  look  up  towards  Hooi  ?"  Lun-t/Uy  vol.  i 


In  this  sentence  kdn  is  an  auxiliary  uniting  with  the  verb  wang, '  to  look 
up/     In.the  past  tense,  which  sometimes  occurs,  it  becomes  'durst.' 

Thus  then  have  the  different  kinds  of  verbs  been  examined,  and  the  moods^ 
tenses,  and  persons,  carefully  ascertained  and  substantiated  by  nearly  a 
hundred  examples  selected  from  the  standard  works  of  the  Chinese.  Should 
any  one  enquire  why  a  course  attended  with  so  much  labour,  has  been  pre^ 
ferred  to  tlie  more  obvious  and  easy  mode  of  giving  at  once  a  paradigm  of  a 
Chinese  verb  both  active  and  passive,  in  the  European  mode;  the  reply 
is,  that  it  has  been  done  from  a  consideration  of  the  very  different  nature 
of  the  Chinese  language.  To  illustrate  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  language 
of  which  it  treats,  is  the  grand  object  of  a  grammar;  and  when  two  spring 
from  the  same  root,  and  have  a  close  affinity  with  each  other,  this  may  6f« 
ten  be  done  by  taking  a  verb  in  one  language,  and  giving  the  correspondent 
expressions  in  the  other.  But  when  a  languageis  radically  different  from  all 
others,  this  does  not  seem  the  most  likely  way  to  develope  its  true  nature. 
Were  a  man  to  translate  a  Latin  verb  into  Si^ngskrit,  or  Arabic,  for  the 
sake  of  laying  open  the  peculiar  nature  of  these  languages,  he  might,  it 
is  true,  find  expressions  agreeing  with  every  mood  and  tense,  particularly 
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if  he  formed  them  ad  libUum,  without  supportia^them  by  quotations  from 
the  standard  works  in  these  languages.  Bat  how  little  this  would  do  towards 
laying  open  the  peculiar  nature  of  these  languages^  they  who  are  skilled  in 
them^  can  easily  judge.  To  a  course  of  this  kind  we  owe  our  remaining  so  long 
unacquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  the  English  language.  Numerous  were 
the  attempts  made  by  men  of  real  learnings  to  explain  it  by  giving  us  a  gram- 
.  mar  in  the  form  and  on  the  principles  of  the  Latin  grammar.  At  length  an 
English  grammarian  arises/  who  carefully  weighing  the  nature  of  the  Ian. 
guage  itself,  does  more  towards  elucidating  it,  than  all  the  men  of  learning 
who  had  preceded  him.  Mt  must  indeed  be  evident^  that  whoever  would  lay 
open  a  language,  must  view  it  as  it  stands  separately  from  all  others,  care- 
fully examine  it  in  the  style  and  construction  of  its  best  authors,  and  on  them 
found  all  his  grammatical  positions;  availing  himself  of  other  Iftnguages 
merely  by  way  of  illustration. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  author  is  constrained  to  differ  entirely  from 
Fourmont,  highly  as  he  esteems  him  for  his  general  knowledge.  Following 
the  mode  first  described,  he  has  filled  thirteen  folio  pages  with  a  paradigm  of 
a  Chinese  verb  in  the  active  and  passive  voice,  without  substantiating  a  single 
sentence  by  authorities  from  any  Chinese  work :  hence  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  combinations  of  characters  unknown  in  the  best  Chinese  writers. 
Were  a  writer,  while  thus  attempting  to  mould  a  language  into  the  shape 
and  form  of  another,  rigidly  to  substantiate  every  sentence  by  quotations 
from  standard  works,  the  student  might  depend  on  what  he  advanced,  how- 
ever much  of  the  language  might  be  left  unexplained.  But  when  gram- 
matical positions  are  thus  supported  by  the  fancy  of  the  writer,  even  though 

•  Lindley  Murray. 
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assisted  by  a  native,  (asFourmont  was  doubtless  assisted  by  a  native  of  Chi- 
na, since  many  of  his  phrases  are  to  be  foand  only  in  the  most  familiar  con- 
versation,) it  is  not  strange  if  he  should  form  combinations  of  characters 
which  never  occur  in  respectable  works.  What  would  Lowth,  or  Muritiy 
have  done  toward  forming  a  correct  English  grammar^  had  they  confined 
their  attention  to  examples  formed  by  themselves,  instead  of  recurring  to 
the  best  English  authors  ?  A  great  part  of  the  familiar  conversation  even 
of  our  own  country,  is  wholly  excluded  from  works  respectable  for  style. 
But  in  a  language  not  indigenous  to  the  writer,  and  in  which  he  must  have 
recourse  to  an  assistant,  the  examples  furnished  by  a  native,  in  answer  to 
sentences  given  him,  must  be  in  reality  a  translation  ;  and  a  native  who 
may  have  a  question  thus  given  him  respecting  a  thing  or  an  idiom  foreign 
to  his  own  tongue,  may,  without  the  least  wish  to  deceive,  clothe  it  in  terms 
widely  differing  from  the  natural  and  genuine  expression  of  the  best  authors 
in  the  language.  But  who,  with  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Virgil  before  him, 
would  select  examples  of  Latin  style  and  construction  from  the  version  of 
Arius  Montanus  ?  Yet  few  doubt  either  his  fidelity,  or  his  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  and  Latin. 

Examples  of  this  kind  in  a  grammar,  not  only  fail  to  assist  a  person  in 
studying*  a  language ;  they  mislead  hfm  by  giving  him  an  idea  of  it  which  be 
cannot  realize  in  studying  its  best  authors.  Such  was  the  effect  which,  ac« 
cording  to  the  acknowledgement,  some  years  ago,  of  a  friend  who  was  study- 
^  ing  Chinese,  the  study  of  Fourmont  had  on  him ;  who  added  indeed,  that 
he  often  wished  he  had  never  seen  his  work,  that  he  might  have  entered  on 
the  study  of  Chinese,  with  at  least  nothing  to  unlearn. — Considerations  of 
this  nature  determined  the  author  to  pursue  a  different  course,  and  in  these 
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Elements  of  Chinese  Grammar;  to  advance  nothing  v^hich  he  could  not 
support  by  unexceptionable  authorities.  Hence,  instead  of  translating  into 
Chinese  a  paradigm  of  an  active  and  passive  verb,  even  in  the  English  form, 
be  has  preferred  the  labour^of  selecting  such  examples  from  the  best  authors^ 
as,  in  his  opinion,  tended  to  illustrate  the  verb  in  all  its  various  modes  of 
expression.  These  at  least  give  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  forming  his 
own  judgment,'  and  if  they  do  not  communicate  to  him  every  idea  be  could 
wish;  they  will  not  greatly  mislead  him  in  studying  the  authors  from  whom 
they  are  selected. 

How  inadequate  indeed,  a  paradigm  of  a  verb  from  another  language  is 
fully  to  represent  a  Chinese  verb,  the  reader  may  easily  judge  by  referring  to 
the  varieties  given  under  most  of  the  moods  and  tenses.  But  the  evil  arising 
from  this  mode  does  not  arise  so  much  from  what  is  omitted,  as  from   the 
necessity  of  forming  expressions  foreign  to  the  Chinese  language.      That 
the  Passive  voice,  though  occasionally  used  by  the  Chinese,  is  far  from  be- 
ing equally  common  with  the  active,  must  be  evident  to  those  who  recoI« 
lect,  that,  of  the  two  modes  which  the  Chinese  employ  to  express  the  pas- 
sive voice,  one,  and  that  esteemed  the  legitimate  passive,  causes,  in  reality^ 
an  active  verb  which  denotes  receiving,  as  ^pec,  ^  shyeii,  ^  lingj  &c^ 
to  govern  as  a  verbal  noun  the  verb  intended  to  be  made  passive.      If  this 
mode  in  certain  verbs  has  its  peculiar  force,  yet  in  multitudes  of  others, 
as,  'to  know,' '  to  hear/  *  to  seek,'  &c.  it  must  be  evident  that,  '  to  receive 
hh knowing,*  'his  hearing/  'his  seeking/  cannot  be  precisely  the  same 
thing  as,  '  being  known,' '  seen/  'sought,  by  him/    When  to  this  we  add 
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that  it  loads  the  sentence  with  an  additional  verb  and  an  agents  it  must  be 
evident^  that  when  it  was  also  necessary  to  introduce  characters  expressive 
of  the  presenter  future  tenses^  or  of  the  oblique  ihoods,  thesupehuldition  of 
this  vierb  and  agent  would  render  the  sentence  so  unwieldy,  that  Confucius^ 
or  M ung,  or  Chyu-hee,  or  any  one  who  wished  to  express  his  ideas  in  a 
concise  and  nervous  manner,  could  scarcely  avoid  preferring  the  active  form 
to  the  passive.  Even  in  English, '  let  men  know  him,'  would  generally  be 
preferred  to,  '  let  him  receive  the  knowing  of  men/  if  theadoption  of  either 
were  perfectly  optional :  The  fact  is  indeed,  that  an  instance  of  the  Impera* 
tive  in  the  Passive  voice,  scarcely  occurs  in  whole  volumes ;  and  it  is  doubt* 
ful  whether  all  the  standard  works  of  the  Chinese  taken  together,  will  fur- 
nish a  complete  example  of  a  verb  in  the  Passive  voice  running  parallel  with 
every  mood  and  tense,  even  in  an  English  verb.  It  is  on  this  account  there- 
'  fore,  that  the  author  has  rejected  wholly  the  plan  of  Fourmont,  and  pre- 
ferred the  laborious  but  safe  method  of  substantiating  every  mood  and  tense 
adduced,  by  quotations  from  standard  works ;  except  in  those  instances 
which,  though  peculiar  to  the  Colloquial  style,  are  still  worthy  of  notice, 
and  which  are  therefore  substantiated  by  examples  from  correct  conversa- 
tion.* '  , 

*  It  wUl  be  obvioos  to  th«  lotelligent  reader,  that  a  work  wherein  it  is  neceattry  so  to  substantiate  every 
poBitioa  by  examples  from  tbe  standard  works  of  tbe  Chinese,  as  fully  to  satitfy  those  who  with  to  enter  deeply 
into  the  natnro  of  the  langaage,  inust  be  too  lari^e  for  the  use  of  those  who,  In  younger  years,  may  enter  on  the 
study  of  it;  while  a  mere  practical  introduction,  suited  to  them,  eonld  not  fully  lay  open  the  nature  of  tbe 
language.  To  accommodate  the  young  students  of  Chinese  thereforet  the  autb(ir  intends  shortly  to  publish  s 
concise  Abridgment  of  this  work  in  octavo. 
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Of  the  Particles. 

We  now  enter  on  the  last  division  of  the  Parts  of  speech  in  Chinese; 
and  this  happily  not  the  most  difficult.  The  Particles  may  all  be  included 
under  one  general  head^  which  for  the  sake  of  distinctness  we  may  subdivide 
into  four  sections,  including  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  and- 
Interjections.  Respecting  the  Particles  however,  much  of  our  labour  has 
been  anticipated.  Jn  treating  of  the  Degrees  of  Comparison,  many  of 
the  adverbs  of  Quantity  have  been  considered ;  and,  in  exainining  tlie 
Substantives,  all  the  Prepositions  which  serve  to  form  the  cases.  It  is 
therefore  needless  to  treat  anew  of  what  has  been  already  explained. 

Of  Adverbs. 

The  various  kinds  of  adverbs  may  be  included  in  five  general  divisions, 
Adverbs  of  Likeness ;  Adverbs  of  Quantity  and  Comparison ;  of  Number  and 
Order;  of  Time  and  Place;  and  Adverbs  implying  Doubt,  Interrogation, 
Affirmation,  and  Negation.  Among  these  the  most  important  are  Adverbs 
of  Likeness,  which  are  formed  in  English  by  adding  the  termination  ly 
to  an  adjective;  and  which  in  general  bear  the  same  relation  to  an; auction, 
that  an  adjective  bears  to  a  thing. 

Adverbs  of  Likeness. — As  the  Chinese  admit  of  no  addition  to  a  charac- 
ter,  it  becomes  matter  of  enquiry,  how  they  supply  the  want  of  this  additi*^ 
on  in  the  ease  of  adverbs.    This  will  be  found  to  be  done  several  ways. 
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1.  The  character  ^X  ^^  ®^^^  *^  *  substantive,  has,  in  many  instances, 
the  force  of  an  adverb ;  thus  ^J^ee  efe,  'with  equity,*  is  tantamount  to 
'equitably;'  ^  ^  ei-king,  'with  reverence/  is  equivalent  io  'reveren- 
tially;' and  \^2l^^  *^^^'  '  ^^^^  *'™^''  *^  '  seasonably.'  This  however  is  the 
case  only  when  |>][  describes  a  mere  adjunct  to  an  action  ;  when  it  maris  the 
instrument  by  which  a  thing  is  done,  it  cannot  be  understood  adverbially. 

2    The  character  ^  yen,  which  originally  means '  to  burn  or  consume,' 
is  often  added  to  a  character  jn  order  to  form  an  adverb.  Thu  s  in  the  com- 
ment on  a  sentence  describing  HooVs  mode  of  attending  to  the  Chinese 
sage's  instructions,  it  is  said, 

-^^  ahyeu  -jg-gg  fhlng  JUN  yen       JWK  mlkk        ^   yw         lr=p|  H«^ 

'^^^  receives.     ^^  hearing       iV^?^ 'y         tS^  lUent-   TJ/j  |*^|  Hooi 

— -"  Hooi  silentli/  hearing  imbibes  my  doctrine/^     Comment  on  Lun-yu^  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence  yen  being  added  to  tbe  adjective  muh,  '  silent,'  forms  the 
adverb, '  silently.'  In  the  same  manner  from  ^J  p'Ad/i,  '  distinct,'  is  form- 
ed, ^  ^J  p'ldnryen,  '  distinctly ;'  from  $^  huiin, '  dark,  obscure^'  is  form- 
€d^  ^  AtcMit-yen,  '  obscurely,'  '  confusedly  ;'  from  f^^  kidn,  'joyful/  is 
formed^  ;|^/cAm-3(cn, 'joyfully/  and  from  ]| /se,  'self/  is  formed^  g 
ts^yen,  'spontaneously,'  'naturally,'  &c.  and  ihus  of  many  olhers. 

3.  There  are  instances  to  be  found  wherein  a  single  character  forms  an 
adverb  of  itself,  without  the  addition  of  any  othen  Confucius  thus  describes 
a  certain  man : 
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•^^  kJ^w  1      9in    ^f  !f6      -^  •hySn  >r     ehobnr  'yp^  fhing.     «     Fen- 

f^  Yen-p^king'Choong  religiouslj/  regarded  the  ties  of  frieDdship." 

Lun-yuy  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence  shj/en,  'virtuous/  is  used  adverbially^  to  describe  the  manner 
in  ivhich  the  duties  of  friendship  were  regarded  by  the  person  in  question. 
Thus  also  g||  j^angr,  'humble,  condescending/  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
'humbly/  £:c.  ^  king, '  venerable/  occurs  in  the  sense  of  the  adverb  '  ve- 
nerably /  and  ^ A:^^n,  'tochose/is  used  tosignify,  sHgbtly,  'negligently  ;* 
and  thus  with  many  others. 

4.  In  certain  cases^  the  repetition  of  a  character  forms  an  adverb.  Thus 
^  shin,  '  straight,  direct/  vrhen  repeated,  f^  ^  shin  shin,  forms  the 
adverb, 'chearfully/  and^^ao,  'pleasant/  whca repeated,;^ ^yao^ao, 
forms  the  adverb,  '  pleasantly/  &c. 

5.  In  a  few  instances  j^yen  is  added  to  the  two  characters  thus  repeated. 
Thus  we  lind*^  J^]^  kin  kinyen,  'joyfully /f^^glg  mang  mang 
yen, ' foolishly  /  and  in  like  manner'j;  ^^  ^  suon  stwnyen,  'gradually/, 
Such  then  are  the  Chinese  adverbs  of  likeness. 

•  Mwag,  fol.  L  t  Ibid.  t  LoB-jii,  voL  U 

GfS 
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11.    Adverbs  of  Number  and  Order. 

These  two  kinds  of  adverbs  are  in  some  degree  connected.  They,  bow- 
ever^  involve  little  difficulty. 

Adverbs  of  JSTumber. — In  the  standard  worls  of  the  Chinese  the  Nume- 
ral supplies  the  place  of  the  Adverb  of  Number.  Confucius  says  of  his  be- 
loved disciple  Hooi ;  5fi  ^  ^  podh  irr  kicd, '  He  never  twice  transgressed ;' 
in  ivbich  sentence  the  numeral  trr/ two'  has  the  force  ofthe  adverb 'twice."* 
In  a  sentence  alreadyf  quoted,  JS^ih-wun-tse,  ^  thnce  reflected  and  then 
proceeded  to  action/  &c.  the  numeral  son,'  three/  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
the  adverb  *  thrice  /  and  the  adverb '  twice'  is  expressed  by  ^tsai, '  again/ 

3.  In  conversation,  the  adverbs  of  number  are  generally  formed  by 
adding  to  the  numerals,  ^te^/repetition.'.  Thus, 5^ -—j^gAte^^,  signifies 
'once;*  :^  ZT  irr  tsi,  *  twice  /  and  thus  of  the  rest. 

Adverbs  of  Order.— In  the  standard  works  of  the  Chinese,  ^^  «in,  'be- 
fore/ is  often  used  for  the  adverb  *  first'  CpnfuciuB  defining  complete 
virtue^  describes  it  as  being. 


obtained.     ^«ft«rward     01)  ^<»t     ||^  difficiilf,    ^Q 


At  lint 


«  In  the  first  instance  difficult,  but  afterwards  obtained/'  Lm-yUj  voL  i. 


•  In  coBvenationp^  kfang,  is  often  tobstifnted  fbr  A-r,twoi  as  in  this  wntenee  |gf  ^S  V  ^4kTU 
•    «Ajfii*(l^(yaii|f  AMf/atfaastpokea  twice.'^   .  i  See  page.  433, 
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In  thrs.  sentence  the  adverb  of  order  'first/  is  expressed  by  syen,  the  first 
character  on  the  right. 

In  the  foUowing  sentence  ^  ehkee,  '  beginning/  is  used  to  denote  the 
adverb  'first/  ^  choong,  (the  middle,)  the  adVerb  'secondly/  and  ^ 
choong,  '  the  end/  the  adverb  '  lastly.'  A  friend  writing  to  another  whose 
house  had  been  burnt^  thus  describes  his  own  feelings  on  receiving  the 
intelligence  of  his  misfortune: 

% 

yV  «^*^*"y       7P^  «a»tly,        IjH  I  indeed     ^^  felt  horror;     |^  htud  f^I 

rcjwced,     yy  ifurthcr     ^|^  hesttatcd^   i-f-l   midst,  J||J  and.     '^^atfiryt 


1^    hkie 


^^  At  first  I  heard  the  news  with  a  kind  of  hon^ ;  afkrwardy  I  hesitated  whether  it 
be  not  a  token  of  future  prosperity;  mAfinaltj^  I  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  news." 

Koo^wuny  vol.  vii. 

In  conversation^  the  genitive  particle  |^^  tth,  is  added  to'  the  ordinal  for 
the  sake  of  forming  the  adverb :  as  ^  — -  ^  fee  y^h  tth, '  first  /  ^  iZI  J^ 
tei  irr  tih,  'secondly/  &c.  which  phrases  are^  literally^  the  'first's/  '  the 
second's.'  But  phrases  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  standard  works 
of  the  Chinese. 

«icS 
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III.  Adverbs  of  Quantity  and  Comparison. 

Adverbs  of  Ciuantity.— The  characters  for '  many/  and '  much  ;•  for  'fcw^ 
und '  little ;'  are  the  same  in  Chinese.  In  the  following  remark  on  Confucius  ; 
^^Z^  PoUh  to  chKih ; '  much  he  did  not  eat/*  ^  to,  signifies  '  mudi  / 
but  in  the  following  sentence^  it  signifies  'many/ 


Now 


^W    ^^   ^  ^not        >f^able         />^Zn  j(^    "    In< 

5^  Now  those  who  can  talk  but  cannot  act,  are  very  many.'* 

Comment  on  Lun^yu^  Tol.  i. 

In  their  standard  works  ^syin  is  often  used  for '  few.'  The  Chinese  sage 
saySj  that  those  who.  practise  filial  obedience  and  fraternal  respect  are^  ^ 
syen, '  few  /  and  in  the  next  page  he  uses  ;^  syen,  to  signify  'little/  as  in  thtt 
phrase,  ^  ^  ,^  «^^w  eeyin^ '  little  indeed  of  genuine  virtue.'f  The  cha- 
racter J^  tsoSh  is  generally  used  in  the  sense  of  'sufficient;*  and  occa* 
sionally  to  express  the  adverb '  sufficiently/ 

S.  The  Interrogative  adverb,  in  their  standard  works,  is  often  formed  by 
the  character  ^kee,  particularly  as  united  with  ^hhof  how?  Thus; 
^^  keS  hho,  '  How  many  ?'  and  ^  ^  kei  ti,  'How  great?'  But  in 
conversation  ke^  is  more  commonly  united  with  ^to/^^  keS  t0, '  how  ^ 

-«•  Lua-yo,  vol.  1.  f  Ibid. 
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many  f*  is  indeed  one  of  tbe  most  common  expressions  vhich  familiar  con« 
versation  furnishes.  But  in  conversation  somewhat  superior^  ^  to, '  much* 
BXid  jj^shaOj  'little/  are  united  to  form  the  interrogative  adverb ;  thus^ 
^^  7b  sAifo^ 'How  many  ?^ 

Adverbs  of  Comparison. — Of  these  there  are  few  which  have  not  been 
already  noticed  in  treating  of  the  Degrees  of  Comparison.  There  are  in« 
stances  however^  wherein  some  of  these  are  used  as  adjuncts  to  a  verb ;  a^ 
well  as  to  form,  the  various  dc^grees  of  comparison.  7b  seemjs  used  adver* 
bially  in  the  following  obserwtion  relative  to  the  Chinese  sage. 


^^        ^C^  rice.^^  exceed  J^  permit  .^  did  not^^  iiiore|||E  although  ^ 


Meati 


<<  Meat  although  more  abundani^he  did  not  permit  to  exceed  rice/^ 

Tjun'ifu^  vol.  i. 

%  In  the  same  manner^  shdo, '  little/  is  also  used  as  an  adverb  of  conv- 
parison,  to  denote,  '  somewhat  more.'  Extolling  a  certain  man  for  mode*- 
vatiouj  Confociut  says^ 

^f|^  complete,  f^  said,     ^    tic  more    -^^    lofficient:    |     |  hesaid,     ^|:|  Atfirtt 

.^a»  ei  ^^i±kyH     -/-y^  ^^  e4  -£*;  M»         -jfc- y^a  bar- 

$^  >^iti*      -^liaviBft      ^^  V^  itia         ypj  tagaUtUe^. 

<*  At  first,  having  a  little,  he  sud,  It  is  suflkient :  having  scmewhai  more,  be  said  ; 
This  is  a  most  complete  %upp]j«'^  jMn^tpt,  vol.  ii^ 
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In  the  following  sentence  ji?  shdo  has  the  force  of  the  adverb  '  less.*-  It 
is  said  of  Tse-hya^  by  (he  commentatora^  that  although  he  acted  most  up- 
rightly in  his  conduct^ 


™i  teotnce.    a^^  '•        JpE|  pl«a*in«  ^^lOL  g*"*^*  .j!^    *«»•     -^Kl  perhaps  |||J 


At 
Yet 


—"Yet  his  countenance  had  perhaps  few  of  the  gentle  and  pleasing/' 

Comment  on  lAM'yu,  f.  ii, 

3.   But  in  their  standard  works  ^  shin,  \B  often  employed  to  form  the 
adverb  of  comparison^  as  in  this  sentence ; 

^^E  hwd/^vcry  /V  m««»7fcH  ***  ^"^^  ;^  «»y ;"-^  irery,  ^  words,  ^g  Tofcwr 

^  To  hear  words  is  very  tost/:  to  know  men  is  verj/  hard**  Comment  on  Lunn/u^ 

In  both  these  instances  the  adverb  'very'  or 'exceedingly/  is  expressed 
by  shin.  But  in  conversation  j^  shfi,  'true,  solid/  is  united  witfithe 
verb  ;jfe tsai.  Thus  Jj^  >^^ shlk  tsai ei,  means  f  rerj  ea^/  and 
nil  ;j£  jl^  $kik  tsai  nan, '  exceedingly  hard/ 

'  4.  The  character^  ktoang,  expresses  the  adverbial  interragatiTO  *  How 
much  mor«?'  as  in  the  sentence,  'And  hsw  timck  more  4be  province  of 
Loo  y  for  which  aee  page  283. 

But  in  conversalLon  the  adjective  f^  lido,  'good/  is  added  to  ^  to,  for 
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the  sdke  of  forming' an  adverb  of  comparison  ;  thus^^  ^  'f^hao^toyin;^ 
.^tery  many  men/  j^^  "^  hdo  to  ckhtMu  ;  'veiymany  ships/  &c.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  thus  applied  however  in  theijr  standard  works.  In 
these,  ^  f/^f^yu  to,  is  used  in  the  same  meaning  as  hao  to  in  conversation  ; 
as  will  appear  from  the  sentence  quoted^  p.  447  ^  ^  ^  ffl^*^"  ^^  ^*^^ 
yih,  '  very  many  branches  and  leayes.'  As  phrases  of  this  kind,  however, 
have  been  examined  in  treating  of  the  Superlative  Degree,  it  seems  needless 
to  detain  the  reader  farther  on  this  subject. 


lY.   Adverbs  of  Time  and  Place. 

The  fourth  general  division  comprehends  Adverbs  of  Time  and  Place ; 
•  both  of  them  numerous,  particularly  the  former. 

Adverbs  of  jrime.-^These  include  such  asr  express  Time  present,  past, 
future,  and  indefinite.  Those  which  denote  the  Present  Time  are  nearly  all 
foriaedby  ^  kin, '  now,'  either  as  used  alone,  or  united  with  some  other  cfaa«' 
racter .  Of  ^  kin,  as  used  alone,  many  examples  might  be  given,  as  ^U§ 

^  -4*  **^  ^s^*  y^  y^  *  '  ^^^  I  with  ro^«^/ *imI^  ^  'tt'^  ^^  if^ 

hwdh, '  Now  thou  art  dissembling/     p.  434. 

2.'  In  some  intstances  f(\lyu  is  prefixed  to  Kit,  to  express,  hoivevef,  njdarly 
the  same  meaning.  Thia  is  the  case  in  a  sentence  just  quoted.  ^JVoii>  the 
number  of  those  who  can  talk,  but  not  act;'  &c.  the  adverb  of  time^  in  that 
sentence,  being  '^fttfyu  kin, '  noio: 
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3  Occasionally,  3JtI  hr/cn,  to  appear,  'is  united  with  ^  kin,  to  form  an 
adverb  of  tme;  thus ^3;^ hyin  kin  'now/  or,  'the  present  moment/ 
Hyen  is  also  united  occasionally  with  the  verb  7^  tsai,  to  form  an  adverb,  as 
in  the  following  sentence : 

nrb^  Zat         .p    try  — #-^  tsaX  rtg  %«?«  ,   I,    fc^ft  :^ja    KiPd 

^^  come.  7JS^  not  yet    -"^  to  be,      '[^  appcarUig     •:Z5;  gone,     ;R{^  Already 

^  The  past^  the  present,  and  the  time  not  jet  come.'^ 

Comment  on  Ijun-yu^  vol.  i. 

4.  Sometimes  ^  irin  unites  with  ^  <se,  fi)  ready  mentioned  in  treating  of 
the  Pronouns,  in  order  to  form  the  adverb '  nov!^/  as  in  the  following  sen- 
tence from  Mung,  l^g  ^  ^  ^  Arin  to6  w*^  wiing,*  '  JVbw  I  am  quite  una- 
ble/ In  a  few  instances  kin  is  united  with  ^  ihee^ '  time/  to  form  an  ad- 
verb ;  thus  we  have  in  Mung^ 

felt  s^'*     A^  y**  S.  '^        Hll  ''"^    oJt  '***       vfi^  ^"^ 

. <(  ^09  this  is  perfecUy  easy/'   ^fM^^vol.ii. 

Further,  by  adding  ^  yxK  &  day,  to  hin,  is  formed  the  adverb  ^  >^  Xrin 
j^tA,  '  To^ay /  Thus  Mung  has,  ^  ^  ^  Kin  yihyu,  '  To-day  he  is 
bctter/f 

In  conversation  however  ^  Vhyen,  heaven,  is  substituted  for  ^  yih, 
A  day  J  as  ^^kin  Chyen,  'to-day;'  and  occasionally  ;;^  piiit,  'rea|^ 

•  Mangi  vol.  L  \  Mmig ,  toL  U. 
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original,  &c.  as  Q  j^punylh,  *  to^ay/     It  does  not  however  thus  unite 
with  ^  Vhyen. 

2.  Most  of  the  adverbs  which  express  the  Past  Time  have  been  already 
described  as  uniting  with  verbs  to  form  a  variety  of  'the  Past  Tense  con* 
nected  with  Time/  They  are  =^  sJh,  '  formerly  '/  ^"^sih  tchyea,  of 
nearly  the  same  import :  ^  ts'hyen, '  |irst/  or  '  formerly ;'  ^  ]|jf  ts'htfen 
tchyca,  '  formerly  •/  together  with  ^  ndng, '  heretofore ;'  and^  ^ndng 
tchyea,  of  nearly  the  same  meaning.  All  these  may  be  found  in  their 
standard  works ;  but  to  give  examples  of  them  all^  would  swell  this  article 
beyond  its  due  proportion. 

There  are  others^  however,  which  are  nearly  confined  to  conversation. 
Certain  of  these  are  formed  by  prefixing  sotaae  character  to  ts'hyen.  Thus 
^  tsoong, '  to  follow/  prefixed  to  ts'l^en,  forms  ^  :^  tsoong  ts'hyen, '  for- 
merly /  or  ^from  of  old  ;'  j[>J  {e  prefixed  thereto^  forms  f^  J^^e  ts'hyen, 
'already  gone/  or  ^at  a  former  time  /  ^yih, '  a  day/  prefixed,  forms  ^  ^ 
i/th  U*hyen, '  in'former  days/  '  Yesterday*  is  expressed  by  ^W/j^  tsdh  Vhyen, 
and  also  by  ^  ^U&hifth.    The  former  is  most  common  in  conversation. 

3.  To  express  Time  Future  the  adverbs  used  in  their  standard  works 
are  nearly  the  same  as  in  conversation.  Most  of  them  are  formed  by  the  verb 
^  lah^  '  to  come/  or  the  adverb  ^  hyeu,  '  after/  Thus  ^  tsyang,  the  sign 
of  the  future,  added  to3|C  laij  forms  a  very  common  adverbial  phrase,  ^  ^ 
tgyang  laiy '  about  to  come/  Not  seldom  1^  hyeu  is  prefixed  to  lai  in 
order  to  form  the  adverb ;  thus  3|t  ^  hyiu  lai, '  hereafter.'  But  to  hylu  is 

II  hh 
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often  prefixed ^l&,  '  a  day  ;'  thus  ^  g  yih  hyiu, '  in  an  after  day ;'  and 
^]^ce  hyiu,  '  in  future/  Sometimes  the  pronoun  }^  tsS,  *  this/  pre* 
fixed  to  kifiu,  forms  an  adverb  of  time  ;  as^  >^  jff^  tsi  hyiu,  'after  this/  V^ 
Ming, '  clear/  prefixed  tx>yih  expresses '  to-morrow/  thus  Q  ^  fwngtfik, 
to-morrow  /  in  conversation  ^  V^  ming  Vhyen,  is  more  frequent. 

4.  Adverbs  of  Time  Indefinite,  are  not  few.  In  their  writings^  the  cha- 
racter ^  cAAang  denotes '  often/ frequently/  &c.  of  which  several  instan- 
ces have  appeared  already  ;  and  one  occurs  in  the  following  sentence : 


ite  9ing  ex-     ^^  Mng  ^    M  them-  >^  chkani  JT      yin       J^ 

Hg   uniniDg.    "^^  to  comet    Q    lelves        fjj   constantly  ^^V  ™«"^       v^ 


Vodlb 

He  wished 


•>^<  He  wished  men  frequenUjf  to  examine  and  correct  themselves/' 

Lun-yu^  vol.  i. 


In  which  sentence  chhang  has  the  force  oV  frequently/  In  a  few  instances 
ehkang  is  repeated,  when  it  denotes '  continually/      Mung  has  ; 


He  wished 


^^  him.      ^  see        flrj  ^**        W  "^"•"y        H^  conti.       -gA. 

<<  lie  wished  continually  to  see  him/'  Mung,  vol.  i. 

But  in  conversation  sAee, '  time/  is  occasionally  added  to  chhang,  as  in 
this  sentence^  .Y  ^  R^  ^  Chhang shee nifin  shoo,  'he  conftniia/^  stu* 
dies/*  Shee  is  also  repeated  to  form  the  adverb^  as  ^  ^  ^hee shee,  'al- 
ways/ 

•  lon-yo,  vol.  U. 
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Several  other  adverbial  phrases  expressing  Time  Indefinite^  occur  in  their 
writings^  as^  ^^m^  m^, '  continually  &c/  By  uniting  m^  with^?A,  '  a 
day/  is  formed  by  Mung,  the  adverbial  phrase^  ^  ^ '  every  day/ and  by  unit- 
ing it  with  j^ti^A,  'amonth/ the phrase^^ 'monthly/  The  Kang-kyen 
bas;^  ^todng  wdng,  'often/  and  Mung  has  ^ Ijg^'wen yucn,  'inces- 
santly/ as  3^  f|5  ^  ^  Yuen  yuen  irr  lai, '  he  comes  incessantly/  '  Occa- 
sionally* is  often  expressed  by  ^  shee,  'time/  and  'Sometimes'  by  repeat-' 
ing  — *  ylh,  /  once/  Confucius  describes  the  son  as  thinking  of  his  father's 
years. 


Yik 
Onc« 


f^fear.  jK^  with  ^JJ  theo  '  once  •§-  joy;    J[5[  ^'^^  ^!j  th^n"— * 

^^  SameHmes  with  joy,  and  simetimes  with  fear/*  Ijun^yu^  vol.  !•' 

The  adverb  '  When/  is  often  expressed  by  annexing  ^  sAee,  '  time/  to 
the  clause  denoting  the  action^  either  with  or  without  a  genitive  particle. 
Thus,  relative  to  Confucius's  conversing  with  the  other  mandarines  in  the 
palace,  the  commentator  says, 

jt  y*^  idt  '*^  ifen  ''**"'' "*ihB  *^^*p-Hk, »?     -ga-  feymw  the  ^t t^  tj^ 

«fKi        rt^time.  J^  p»lace's7(J%  peariiig//|Nv  not  yet-  /p^  sovereign-  |P|j  This  was 

<^  This  was  when  the  Sovereign  had  not  yet  appeared  in  the  palace/' 

CoDimenton  Lun^jfu^  vol.  i. 

In  which  sentence  the  adrerb '  when,*  is  expressed  by  s/iee, '  time,*  appended 

H  h  h  3 
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to  the  sentence  williout  the  genitive  particle.  The  sentence  ^  7^\^^ 
irr  chho  yih  tehee  ahee,  literally,  ^Your  beginning-t(wnter's  time/  or, 
'  When  you  began  to  enter/  expresses  '  when*  by  shee  with  the  genitive 
particle. 

Often  however,  the  'when/  or  die  time  of  the  action,  is  included  in  the 
sentence  itself.  Thus  Confucius,  describing  the  work  of  a  dutiful  son,  says, 
^when  there  is  business,  the  son  performs  the  labor ;  '  when  dinner  comes,  the 
son  stands  serving  while  the  parents  sit  /  in  which  sentence, '  Whenihere 
is  business,'  is  merely  described  by  ^  >^  yeu  si, '  having  business  /  '  when 
dinner  arrives,'  by  ^  ^  ^y^^  Is'yeu  tsi,  '  having  wine  and  rice/*  In 
conversation,  however,  '  when'  is  often  expressed  by  ahee,  as  before  des- 
cribed^ thus, 

^^  When  you  walk  oat,  come  and  call  me/' 


5%  m«-     :^  call      '^^  come    "f^  you     ^^  time  yf^  to  w»lk     ^^N 


About 


'  When  ?'  as  an  interrogative  adverb,  is  expressed,  by  uniting  an  interro- 
gative with  ahee  ;  as  ^  ^  Hho  shee  ?  What  time  i  for  an  example  of 
which  see  page  433. 

'  Then,'  is  often  expressed  by  ^ij  tsiih ;  for  which  see  p.  415,  p.  421,  and 
numerous  other  examples  already  given.  Sometimes  it  ia  expressed  by 
^  hyiu;  for  which  see  page  429.       It  is  also  expressed  occasionally  by 

«  See  also  «<  when  the  fother  to  dead,"  p.  Af&. 
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1^  ^pSe  skee,  'that  time  ;*  and  ia their  standard  works  ^^<ang  shee 
occurs  in' nearly  the  same  meaning.* 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  adverbs  of  time  which  occur  in 
the  Chinese  writings;  nor  is  it  necessary ;  as  they  in  general  carry  with  them 
their  own  meaping;  Q  Q  ythyih  when  occurring^  will  evidently  be,  'daily ;' 
^  ^yuehyueh  expresses  '  monthly/  with  no  less  clearness;  and  ^^ 
nyen  nyen;  will  at  first  sight  be  known  to  signify  'annually/ 

Adverbs  of  Place. — Adverbs  of  Place  are  less  numerous  than  adverbs  of 
time.   They  are  formed  in  three  different  ways, 

1.     Often  by  the  pronominal  characters  alone ;  as,  j){^  tse,  '  this/  ^  se, 
'  this/  ^j^  pee, '  that/  &c.    Mung  has 

yfj^  this.       //^"^  In        yv  foo       yv  ^       >^  c^<>^**       ^^  ^«'* 
^^'Were  the  Mandarine  of  Choh  in  this  (place.")  Mungy  voU  i* 

In  which  sentence  tse, '  this/  is  used  to  denote  '  here/  without  any  character 
being  added  to  denote  '  place/  In  the  following  sentence,  ^  tee  occurs 
in  the  sense  of '  hither  •/ 


^to. 

'•>^ 

ickei      ^j^  edbee 
arrival   j/^    '» 

^J      man 

J^JTyowTho 

The  superior  man 

has  come  AiVAcf/' 

Lun^yuy  vol.  i« 

•8eeCoiificiiii,To1.U. 
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In  the  following  sentence  the  relativej^  so,  *  which/  occurs  as  an  adverb  of 
place.  Speaking  of  a  wise  ruler,  whom  the  sage  compares  to  the  north  star, 
the  commentator  adds, 

S/J  motion.  ^\^  can  |^^  quiet  ^^p^  j^/|  what  place 

Tplj  'egolate       (|||  he  yet  --f>-   utmost        ^^J,  he  dwelU 

^<  IFAereD^r  he  resides,  be,  in  perfect  quiet  himselC  regulates  every  motion  of  those 
around  him."  Lun-tfUy  vol.  i. 

2.  The  character  ^  chyu,  'place,'  is,  however,  often  added  to  form  the 
various  adverbs  of  place ;  as,  ^  J^  t86  chyu,  '  here,'  or  *  in  this  place.' 
^  t^  pie  chyu,  '  there,'  or  ^in  that  place.'  ^  >fpf  i?Ao  cAyrf .? '  Where?'  or 
'  in  whatplace  ?'  ^^  chytichyti,  'every-where,'  as  the  following  examples 
will  shew.  In  his  comment  on  Mung,  Chyu-hee  says,  that  his  author's  de- 
sign was  ijo  shew  that. 


Yin 
Me» 


^^  placc:^^ '»     JjL  resting  ©  *^e  properjjrf  what  ^^  to  know^^  ooghtyV 

— — "  That  men  ought  to  know  where  is  the  proper  place  for  them  to  rest.'* 

Chj/U'hee. 

The  phrase  ^  ^  Hho  chyti  f  Mn  what  place?'  frequently  occurs ;  as; 
^^^^  Ytak,  tsdi  hho  tchyti  f  '  He  said,  where  is  he  ?'*  And  in  the 
following  sentence,  the  author,  describing  a  custom  observed  annually  in 
China,  repeats  cAyrf  to  form  the  adverb  'everywhere.' 

«  Koo-wno,  Till.  iU 
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;j|Trj^  tfy/u  JM.  *«»«  3£g  to«^r      >i^  cAei      vfeA^  3^«  1^  «*f*      f^Cl^lm 

4j2|  wine.  4^  's        -^  deaf       ^P  caring- "^A.  Uey  drink    ^^4  pUce  ^Q^  PUoe 

<^  in  everyplace  they  drink  the  wine  which  cures  the  deaf." 

Chhittg'^U'khaOy  vol.  i. 

S.  Iq  conversation  ^  /ea  is  much  more  common^  which  originally 
means^  'the  inside  of  a  garment/  and  hence  •  within/  With  Ue  however, 
the  pronouns  ^  tsS,  ^  hho,  &c.  are  seldom  united ;  but  rather  those  used 
in  familiar  conversation,  as  jgcAyea,  '  this/  ^  na,  '^that/  &c.  Thusg^ 
chf^a  lee,  deqotes  •  here/  or ' in  this  place /  ^"^na  lie ; '  that  place/  or 
'  there  /  and  with  the  rising  tone  instead  of  the  grave,  'Where  ?'  or, '  In  what 
place?'  The  character  ^  c%t2,  however,  is  often  used  in  conversation; 
sometimes  indeed  as  united  with  na  ;  ^  3^  ^  ^  ^  fOt  liec  t90ong  td 
chytl  lai, '  Whence  come  you  ?'  although  such  a  combination  of  characters 
might  be  sought  in  vain  either  in  Confucius  or  M ung. 

For  'within'  and  '  without,'  see  the  prepositions  ^  nooi  and  ^  toai. 

V.   Adverhsof  Doubt,  Interrogation,  Affirmation,  and  J^'egation. 

The  adverbs  of  this  class  have  a  certain  affinity  with  each  other ;  as  Doubt 
leads  to  Interrogation,  which  naturally  leads  either  to  Affirmation^  or  Denial. 

Ad'oerbs  of  Doubt — These  are  chiefly  formed  by  the  character  ^ 
kkdh,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  in  treating  of  the  verbs.  As  an  ad* 
verb,  it  is  equivalent  to '  perhaps,*  &c.  Going  to  condole  with  Mung 
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on  the  death  of  one  of  his  friends,  Koong-swn-chyeu  adverting  to  Mang's 
having  been  ill  himself,  thus  queries  relative  to  thedesign  of  httown  vint, 
^  1^  ^W  ^^  Hhdh  tchyeapobh  khd  koo,  '  But  perhaps  it  is  imiHroper;' 
in  which  sentence  ^  t^  hh6h  tchyea  is  an  adverb  of  doubt.  Nor  is  it  less 
common  in  conversation,  than  in  the  standard  works  of  the  Chinese. 

Instances  occur  of  ^  hWi's  being  thus  used  alone.  Describing  a  sage^ 
Mung  says,  that  while  his  grand  object  is  to  preserve  himself  from  evil, 
his  conduct  respecting  public  afiairs  varies  according  to  circumstances ; 
for,  adds  he, 

Mi  avoid     T=*2.W«fc  -=f^****  -Fife****  Tife*** 

(them.)  ^  perhapi  ^  perhaps       ^  perhapt  ^  Perhaps 

^ny*  IM>*A  he  J*    fc*ft  he  ^ |>    k\n  ^±.  jfn^aheia 

yfs  4oe»  not         ^  avaW»,         yJX  ■«"'  3^  ^**"^' 

«  He  may  be  fiir  distant  from  public  affairsi  he  may  be  near ;  perhaps  he  flfes  them, 
perhaps  he  does  not  avoid  them.'*  Mungy  voL  v. 

Sometimes  j^  efe  combines  with  hhdh  to  form  an  adverb  (tf  doubt ;  asm 
the  foflowing  sentence : 

<<  Possibly  I  may  be  mandarine  of  an  inferior  district ;  possibly  I  may  be  a  mi- 
niQter  at  court/'  Koo^wun^  vol.  iii- 
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In  MtttigMd  other  authors,  the  phrase  ^  ^  skodkee.  often  occurs  inthe 
sense  of 'Probably/  as  in  thissentence,  ;^^  ^B^  Wang  shoo  keekal 
tehee.  '  The  king^  may  probably  change  his  conduct.'*  Often  f|f  ^  <a  khai 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  'Generally/  as  in  this  sentence,  ^'^^:^^ 
Khee  ta  khai  khd  chee, '  Generally  this  can  be  known/f 

Adverbs  of  Jnterrogation— The  principal  of  these  is  >f^  Hho  ?  'How?' 
or  '  What  cause?'  which  is  combined  with  various  characters :  United  with 
fOJyuJtformsfl^  Yuhhof  Hovf}  Wilh^kod,^.{pJ Hho kod^ 'For 
what  reason  ?'  United  with  ^  yin,  it  forms  ^  ^  Yin  hho  f  '  On  what 
account  ?'  With  ^wy,^  ^  Wyhko  f  '  For  what  ?'  &c. 

Several  other  adverbs  of  Interrogation  are  used  in  their  standard  works 

as^AA«A?Wl,y„ot?^Aee?Why?^^g«n?Why?feoo?Whv^' 
^koo  9  Why?  ^oof  Wherefore?  andj^j^en  ?  of  nearly  the  same  im^ 

port.  But  examples  of  these  having  been  given  already,*  it  is  unnecessary 
to  detain  the  reader  with  more.     There  is  however  one  adverbial  interro- 
£t,ve  not  yet  mentioned,  which  is  confined  chiefly  to  conversation.     It  is 
mmm^^^^^-^oyhng,  '  in  what  manner?-  >vhich  occurs  in  sentences' 
like  these,  ^  ^  J^  <^  #  JV,^  Um-mo  y^ang  khU,  'In  what  manner  do 
you  go  ?•  &c. 

^rfreri../4^r««,/io«^The  chief  of  the8e,thecharacter;&«Aei  'is 
r.ght,'  &c.  has  been  menUoned  already.     As  an  adverb  of  affirmation'  it  is' 
perhaps  more  common  than  any  other,  both  in  writing  and  conversation 


•  :Miui|^,  vol.  ii.  +  Comment  oo  Lun-yu. 


X  &ee  tiie  InterrogatiTCf  from  p.  SS6  to  Si2. 
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Several  others  howerer  are  occaaionally  met  with  :  ^  ^  ts^yin,  ^  na- 
turally^'  &c.  already  mentioned  as  an  adverb  of  likeness^  is  sometimes  used 
as  an  adverb  of  affirmation^  when  it  denotes  'Certainly,  of  course/  &c.  ^ 
kwo,  originally  'fruit/  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  ' Real/  'true/ 
and  with^en  added,  it  forms  an  adverb  of  afiirmationj  as  ^^fcvioyen  '  In- 
deed.' In  familiar  conversation  ^  sAiTA  is  sometimes  united  with  ;jpgtsat(o 
form  an  adverbial  phrase  ;  as  ;j^  ^  shfh  tsai,  'Most  certainly/  but  it  has 
no  place  in  grave  compositions.  Lastly,  in  many  instances  the  repetition  of 
the  verb  included  in  the  question,  forms  the  affirmation ;  as  >^  ^  >^  fi)t 
Neej/^u  w^ yeuf  '  Have  you  it  or  not?'  z^  Yeu,  '  1  have/ 

Adverbs  of  .Negation. — The  Adverbs  of  Negation  differ  so  much  in 
their  application,  that  it  seems  proper  to  divide  them  into  distinct  classes. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  may  be  reckoned  ; 

1.  The  Prohibitives, — Prohibitive  adverbs  are  such  as  are  used  with  tlie 
Imperative,  or  with  the  Potential  mood.  These  are^too^A,  (^  woo,  and 
occasionally  ^  woo.  The  former  occurs  in  a  sentence  which  has  been 
already  quoted,  ^  W^M^*  ^®^  '***  ^^^  '^^*  ^^'^  'Having  trans- 
gressed, dread  not  the  difficulty  of  returning.' 

The  prohibitive  ^  Woo  occurs  in  the  foll6wing  expressive  precept : 


What 


"  What  you  hate  in  a  superior^  do  not  practise  with  an  inferior."  Ta-hj/ob. 

*  K.OO-TTUD,  vol.  ii. 
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The  Negative  ^  wot>  is  occasionally  used^  not  however  as  a  simple  ne* 
.   gative,  but  as  the  prohibitire  of  the  verb, '  to  have ;'  thus, 

-y>  ««M«        m     fc^<  .     -J>n  yii         -pr^  polh        ^t-    y«o  a  A^^  Moo  De 

-^^  CI4  yourself.     ^H  like      ^^not  ^^JJC  friend        J^^ '»°*^*^* 

■   <<  Do  nof  A^ive  a  friend  unlike  yourself."  Lun-yu,  v.  i. 

2.  Simple  Negatives.  The  chief  of  these  are  i;;^  poftA  ;  ^  moh  ;  and  ^ 
/o^A.  Of  these,  ^podA  is  (he  most  common ;  so  many  examples  of  it  how- 
ever have  been  already  given,  as  to  tender  more  unnecessary.* 

Moh  ^  occurs  in  the  following  sentence  in  the  negative  form  ; 

i|^c*efknow.«^^y/M  — pr^podik -iimd*         ^^  ling   ^J^  tehee    y     ««•       1      ^«» 
7^  ledge.        /^  havc.^'^  not  ^^.  does  not  -^g^  ipirit  J^^  's      4  L^  hcart^/V  Men's 

<<  The  rational  part  of  a  man  cannot  but  possess  knowledge.'*  Ta-AyoA, 

In  the  following  sentence  it  is  employed  in  a  positive  sense ; 

felt  9^       M^  **•  nHh  *^"      "fe^  "•**     "TC  *^*       ITi  '^**'* 

nui  J^  mention.     .^C.  durst     -p^  not  P  below      ^\^  Heaven-* 

«*  The  empire  durst  iiof  mention  his  faults."  Kao-wun^  vol.  iv. 

The  negative  ^  fobh  is  seldom  used  in  conversation;  but  it  is  common 
in  their  best  writings.  It  occurs  in  this  interrogation  of  Confucius  ; 

•  See  pp,  338  —  350  —  2W  —  3M  —  343  —  319  —  481. 
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Hliable,  P|  .aid,  ^^  ?  Htl«ble  5;    Thoa 

.^^  am  not  jpT  replying     oyv  ««*»!»         ^Jrp  not 


<^  Art  thou  not  able  to  reclaim  him  ?  He  said,  I  am  not/*       Lun^jfUy  vol.  i. 

S.  Negatives  of  Possession, — The  following  five,  ^  woo,  tfl  woo,  JE 
1000,  1^  toangf,  and  |^  fnee,  are  generally  the  negatives  of  the  verb '  to  have/ 
Thus  page  249,  ^  ^  tcoo  cAAiJe, '  they  are  not  ashamed ;'  is  literally/  they 
.  have  not  shame/ 

Woo  if;  occurs  in  the  following  sentence  :  Ngaikoong  enquiring  whe- 
ther the  sage  had  any  disciple  who  thoroughly  esteemed  learning,  he  de* 
ploring  HooVs  death,  adds,  Ci  ^jj  'ifc  '^  Kinyia,  tsuh  woo, '  Now  indeed^ 
I  have  no  one.* 

The  negative  3^  Woo  is  very  ancient :  it  is  found  as  the  negative  of  the 
verb  '  to  have,'  in  the  following  sentence  from  the  Ee-king, 

yj  bounds.  yLk  *■*•  "•         -"TTTt^  increase  jfy  lU 
"Its  increase  has  wo  bounds/'     "^                Ee-king^  vol.  i. 


IVdng  [^  has  nearly  the  Fame  force.  It  occurs  in  a  sentence  of  the 
Shee-king,  in  which  the  author  says  of  avoiding  evil,  that,  ^  [^  ^  iJJt 
ee  kin  wdng  kKh,  '  To  care  has  no  excess/ 
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An  instance  ofj^mee,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  couplet  from  the 
Shee-king  : 


^place.yA£to  rct-Jflf  wha^^  have  not^^lT^M^^j^^^J  ^ 


From 


**  From  the  west  I  wander  to  the  east ;  /  have  no  place  of  rest." 

Sheeling,  vol.  i. 

4.  Another  class  of  negatives  nearly  answer  to  '  without*  ('sinej*)  which 
are^  ^fy>  Mf^^  ^^^  ^  ^'  Of  *e  first  of  these,  many  examples  have 
already  appeared  l^.^^-^Fy  khee  chooK  '  without  his  crime/* 

Of  W^f^» '  f^lse/  '  not/  &c.  the  following  sentence  furnishes  an  example : 
fVun-wang,  deploring  the  obstinacy  of  his  imperial  master,  the  last  of  the 
5yang*  dynasty,  says  of  his  impending  fall,  th^tit  arose  wholly  from  himself, 

FF^  time.         -^^  permitting  fj^  premc's         M    .  the  So-        |tP    Without 

— -"  Without  the  Suprcme's  cutting;  short  his  days."       Shj/oo-kingy  vol.  ii. 

Of^tcy,  the  following  sentence  from  the  Kang-kyen  furnishes  an  example^ 

rej<!cted.     ^^  vcrc     'J  "  »on       ^^  the  eldest      yQ    prince,         '^{^  Withoii| 

<<  fFithoui  thee,  prince,  the  eldest  son  would  have  been  disinherited." 

Kang'hycn^  vol.  x. 
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5.  The  character  ^  wy  is  a  negative  adverb  of  a  different  class,  and 
generally  signifies  '  not  yet/  of  which  many  instances  have  already  occar* 
red.* 

6.  Feu'^  is  a  negative  connected  with  interrogations ;  fts^  ^  ^  l|^ 
Irr<keefeu  ?    '  Do  you  know,  or  not  ? 

7.  Further,  two  or  three  characters,  which  signify  'extinguish,  consume, 
'slight,*  &c.  have  a  claim  to  the  title  of  negatives.  One  of  these,  ^  mbh, 
'to  die,'f  &c.  occurs  in  the  following  sentence  ^^  ^  ^  Hhoh  khee 
moh  ie, '  How  can  these  be  extinguished  ?'  wherein  moh  is  a  negative  as  far 
as  extinction  implies  non-existence. 

The  character,  '^  myih,  '  to  fail,  as  the  eyes  wearied  with  looking/ 
occurs  in  the  following  sentence,  ^  ^  ^  @  Kwohpod  my  eh  tsS,  'The 
kingdom's  prosperity  fkhofail8.*X 

Liastly  ^  had,  'to  consume  or  destroy  utterly,'  has  (he  sense  of  a  ne- 
gative affixed  to  it  in  the  dictionary  :  in  the  following  sentence  it  occurs  as 
the  participle  '  destroyed,'  ifc  "1^  ^  ^  Had  too  hyd  Vhdo  '  Destroyed 
completely  is  the  empire.'!!  These  include  nearly  every  character  which 
has  any  claim  to  the  title  of  a  negative. 

•  See  pp.  «7fi--581— 358— 43S-457.  +  Sec  p.  451,  ^  ^/»«  *•*•  '^^^  ^^^^^  ^^"^  *^* 

t  Sbte-klDf,  vol.  xi.  f.  38.  |  8lMe«kiqs,  Tol.  i. 
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Of  Prepositions. 


We  now  enter  on  the  Prepositions^  which  name  includes  two  kinds  of 
characters  differing  much  from  each  other^  Prepositions  and  Postpositions. 
The  following  characters  are  occasionally  used  as  Prepositions 


;•* 


'jlf^  Yu  tOy  toward. 
^  tdiy  for,  instead  of. 
?^  fliecy  ditto. 
^  wt/f  for,  on  account  of. 
^  chyuy  at  or  to. 
"5^  hooy  at  or  in. 


^  Yobngy  by,  with. 
I^t  ee,  by,  through,  with. 
^  Yu  with. 
[^  iooiig,  with. 
)if  j^flo,  through. 

o 

^  <5ao;ig,  from. 


p3  ^2n,froin. 
1^  fscy  from. 
^X,  *tA,  about. 
IpJ  Ayortg",  before. 
toaiy  opposite. 


As  in  examining  the  cases  however,  the  greater  part  of  these  have  been 
already  exemplified,f  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  the  rest,  which  are, 
7^  kill,  '  about  or  concerning  ;*  hyang, '  toward ;'  and  tooi,  '  opposite.* 

►  The  character  ;7^fc3f A,  literally,  the  verb  'to  extend,*  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  sense  of  '  concerning/  as  in  the  following  sentence>  ^  jft  ^  "©  Y^ 
kih  ise  se.     '  They  spoke  concerning  this.' 

•  The  term  Preposition  is  here  used  strictly  to  denote  characters  which  prtcede  substantives,  to  express  the 
relation  they  bear  to  others.  The  reader  will  recoUeet  that  several  of  these  charactcn,  as  m,  wy,  &c.  have  been 
already  described  as  verbs  when  occupying  a  diflTerent  position.  How  Ar  these  prepo.iUon«  connect  themselves 
with  verbs,  the  rwder  may  see  by  turning  to  the  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  Formation  of  (he  Charactrn.- 
page  73.  i  See  from  page  228^to  S58  inclusive. 
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Hyang  |^  properly,  the  object  which  lies  before  a  peniOR  ;  is  oftener 
used  as  a  verb  than  as  a  preposition.  Occasionally  however,  it  occurs  in 
the  sense  of  the  preposition  toward,  as  in  the  following  sentence: 


•*-X  "deed.     ^^^  Tsliiu     1 PJ  toward      ^    my  wUl  -^^  Nor  U 
--------•<<  My  desire  is  not  mdeed<(mwtf7s'AiV'  JToo-^m^  vol.  iii. 

JRji,^'  near/  is  sometimes  used  in  conversation  as  a  preposition ;  but  in 
their  standard  writings  -^yu  is  generally  inserted  between  kin  and  its 
substantive^  as  in  the  following  sentence: 


Thai 


<<  That  Chum-j/u  is  strongly  fortified ;  and  it  is  near  to  Iky.''    Luthyuy  vol.  ii. 

Tool  ^ '  to  reply/  Ac.  is  occasionally  used  in  the  sense  of  a  preposition; 
w|g^#»l^<^<^i  «•*«%«*.  'He8pokefte/bre(orto)hira/  le often  unites 
with  ^  myen,  the  face,  when  it  becomes  a  Postposition,  as  >^  Ij  ^jk^ 
Tsai  Vha  tooi  myen  chyob, '  I  reside  opposite  to  him.' 
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PottpoaitionB. ^The  Poslpositions  are  about  nine  in  number.      The 

following  characters  belong  to  this  class : 

»f«  C/uxn^r  in,  midst.  ^  i^ooi  (or  wot),  without.     "^Js'hj/en,  before. 

^  j^jften,  midst.  J^  »J^diigr,  above.  ^Ayiw,  after. 

p^  nooi,  within.  ~f  hya,  below.  ^  fe*,  within. 

These  Poatpositions^  unlike  the  prepositiom,  follow  the  regimen  of  sub- 
stantives^ being  appended  to  other  substantives,  sometimes  virithout,  but 
oftener  with  a  genitive  particle  :*  Hence  they  may  beconsidered  either  as 
substantives,  or  as  adjectives  including  within  them  some  substantive  sig* 
nifying  place,  situation,  &c.  Thus  ^  ^  kya  kyen,  is  in  reality  '  the  house's 
mid-place ;'  ift  ]f^  F^  ^^^  tehee  choong,  *  the  door's  mid  space ;'  and  thus 
with  thejothers. 

• 

As  these  Postpositions  all  follow  precisely  the  same  mode  of  construction, 
the  exemplification  of  one  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  rest.  Among  these  given, 
iff  choong  will  be  found  exemplified,  p.  351 ;  as,  pfl  ^kwOh  choong,  'in  the 
country ;'  ^  kyen  occurs  page  362,  ^J^  J®^  Chyu-se  tehee  kyen,  '  In 
ChyU'8ee  ;'  and  f^  nooi,  '  within,'  page  263,  ^  J^  ^  "fc  Ts'hih  nyen 
tehee  nooi,  '  Within  seven  years/ 

4.  ^  Ngooi  (or  wai) '  without,'  if  used  alone,  is.an  adverb  of  place,  as  in  , 
the  following  sentence,  j^'Jjf^  ^  7i,^  Yupah  nyenyu  udi, '  Yu  for  eight 


«  The  same  feaiare  rtins  ihrough  the  $iiiv;skrit  lupnge,  and  through  Dearly  all  of  its  dialects,  in  which, 
«(0M,  hUw,  Main,  without,  oppQ»Ue,  &c,  are  regularly  nailed  to  other  subKaotifM  by  the  genitive  cafe. 
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years  was  without'*  But  when  appended  to  a  substantive^  it  has  the  force 
of  the  preposition  '  without  ;'^s^f^  MurCwai, '  without  the  door/  ^  ^ 
ZyeU'Waij  '  without  the  room/ 

^-  ^f  Jl  sy^wg,  *  above/  or  '  upon/  an. example  may  be  found  page 
444/ as,  Jh  7^  Wun  syang,  '  Upon  the  river  Wun.' 

6.  Hya,  "fT  '  below/  is  sufficiently  exemplified  in  the  phrase  so  common- 
ly used  for  the  Chinese  empire,  "p  ^  Thyen-hya  ;  literally,  *  under  or 
beloto  the  heavens.'  See  page  313. 

7.  Ts'hyen,  ^,  is  the  adverb  'before/  but  when  appended  to  a  sub- 
stantive it  is  a  preposition ;  as  ^  3E  Wang  ts'hyen, — 'before  the  kiog.'f 

8.  Hyeu  ^  is  in  like  manner  the  adverb  '  after  /  but  appended  to  a 
nubstantive,  it  also  performs  the  office  of  the  preposition  '  behind/  as 
:j^  ;;^  ^  -^  Ta  foo  tehee  hyetl,  '  ffehind  the  mandarines/ 

9.  Lee  ^  '  within'  is  also  appended  to  the  substantive ;  as  ^  ^  ;j^ 
Tsaikya  Ue,  'He  is  m  the  house/  It  often  unites  with  ^  my^Jn ;  as, 
H  ^  ^  ^  ^^^^  %«  ?^«  myin.  'He  is  within  the  house/  This  ap- 
plication of  fc'e,  however,  is  nearly  confined  to  conversation. 

•  See  p.  S46.  lie  nej^ti ve  ^  /j^  ins  aUo  the  force  of  the  preposition  wiihoat,  as  ifa  ^  3fe  /y  v^ 
^4m,  *  mihifut  me .'  +  I5ec  Lun-yn,  vol.  M.  U-»  .4^  y  r 
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The  Conjunctions. 

The  Chinese  Conjunctions  may  be  divided  into  four  c^as8e8 ;  Subjunctive, 

Copulative^  Continuative,  and  Disjunctive/    The  first  of  these  are  such  as 

:^  serve  to  the  Subjunctive  Mood :  the  chief  of  which  are^^^A,*  if;  y^  kjfiu^ 

'  ^'  ^^y  ^  j/w/if;  a"d  ^-  sooi,  although.     But  as  these  have  been  exemplified 

under  the  subjunctive  mood,  little  remains  to  be  added  respecting  them. 

Copulatives, — The  character  jj^j  irr  is  generally  equivalent  to  the  con- 
junction 'and;*  but  not  always  :  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  He- 
brew 1.    The  following  sentence  is  a  pretty  fair  example  of  it : 


ytn  the  ■  #  *  irr  "ivg»^  ngai  JF^  *'*  ""'H*  Kin 

{ood.  fill   bat  ^^^^  kind  to  ^M   *ii><:c^^>  H^  Retpcctfrf 


inrlmate      ^  ^,  7/|,  cnlargedly      Jfjj 


'<  Respectful  and  sincere,  benevolent  to  all,  hut  intimate  with  the  good.'' 

Lun-tfUy  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence  the  first  irr,  uniting  two  things  in  which  there  is  no  oppo- 
sition, is  C9pu/a^ii;e  ;  but  between  general  benevolence,  and  particular  inti- 
macy, there  is  evidently  a  degree  of  opposition,  which  would  in  English  be 
more  strongly  marked  by  the  disjunctive  '  but.'f 

•  Y^h  in  certain  cases  has  the  force  of  *  as  or  like.*  i  See  also  pp.  4il--4S3, 424,  and  4SS. 
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2.  Chjfia  ^  often  occurs  as  a  copulative  uniting  two  substantives  or 
adjectives,  as  -S^  j^^Yin  chyia  chei,  'virtue  and  wisdom;*  in  which 
sentence  chyia  has  the  force  of  the  conjunction  'and/  it  is  however  oc- 
casionally disjunctive. 

3.  The  verb  ^  kih,  '  to  extend/  in  some  cases  perforins  the  office  of  a 
copulative ;  as  J^  ^  ^  Yii  klhyu, '  I  and  thou.'* 

4.  It  has  been  ah*eady  said^  that  ^  yu^  is  occasionally  used  as  a  copu- 
lative, as  in  the  sentence  already  quoted,  ^'^^^^f.'i^Yuyu  Hooi 
yia  shyobh  yii.\  '  Thou  and  Hooi,  who  excels  ?'  Another  appears  page 
*02 ;  ^  ^  ^  Tao  yu  mad,  '  infancy  and  extreme  old  age/ 

5.   The  character  ^  ping,  '  to  unite/  is  generally  a  copulative,  as  in  the 
following  sentence  : 


#Cr  •»  /JIW  -^^^^^     mL  «^  #^  '•  'J      tow  ffjj  Bat 

•have.    ^^^[X  dUgnee     ^^  receites       TCg^  name        ^V  ^ 


nan         JpC,  recedes 


— "  But  he  receives  the  appellation  of  a  base  man^  ani  suffers  the  shame  due 
to  his  evil  conduct/'  Koo^wun^  vol.  iv. 

6.    Kyen  ^  is  also  used  copulatively,  as  in  the  following  sentence ; 

•MttiigjWl.H. 
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er.  "^^  writ-  /^  its     ^^  and  ^^  a  pen  ^gj^  paper  q^O  to  give  M 1^  Be  p1eue4 
<<  Be  pleased  to  favour  me  with  paper,  a  pen,  mdalso  a  writer/'    Xoo-wan  vol.  vu 

7.  T6«2  ^  18  the  conjunction  '  again ;'  but  it  has  often  the  force  of '  also^^ 
both  in  conversation  and  writing  ;  as  in  th6  following  sentencej 


yfV  rice.       4^»        /pU  tsyeu  ^^  Chhing.  JfX.  leUed  ^A^  heabo  :^^ 


TtfAyoi  la 
antonm 


^'  In  autumn  he  a/io  seized  the  rice  harvest  belonging  to  Chhing-tst/eu.^^ 

KoO'Wun^  vol.  i. 

8.  Yih  ^  varies  its  meaning-  with  its  position :  it  has  generally  the 
force  of  the  copulative  'also;'  but  it  is  often  equivalent  to  '  or/  and  in 
certain  cases  to  'yet/  In  the  following  example^  it  has  the  force  of '  also  :' 
ChyU'hee  speaking  of  gentleness  and  mildness  indulged  to  excess,  and 
observing,  that  thereby  a  man's  mind  gradually  wanders  widely  from  rec- 
titude, adds, 

4lfi  -fj   toact        ^4  nbk     ^\  he  is  on-     ^J^^  dao        ni}  ^^ 

*  '"  And  he  is  obo unable  to  act  aright."        Comment  on  Lun-yu,  voL  i. 


In  the  following 'sentence,  yih  may  be  rendered 'yet.'      On  denyin^^  the 
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request  of  HooV 8  father  for  his  carriage,  to  give  Hooi  a  eumptaous  funeral, 
the  sage  saying,  that  his  own  son  Lee  bad  not  such  a  funeral,  adds. 


T9ai 

Able 


<^  Whether  he  have  ability  or  not^  j/et  every  man  deems  his  son  bis  son." 

Lun*i/Uy  vol.  ii. 

Continuatives.* —  ^  Kai  generally  marks  the  reason  of  a  thing  or  an 
action.  The  Commentator  assigns  the  reason  of  the  harsh  sound  of  Tse-loo's 
instrument,  in  these  words  : 


^•*^tem  .S.«M«ri5"j    WI^»^o-»'M'"^%^.Mj^^ 


/the  due 


^H  -^  ^>J»  to     ^\wa8nn-   ^^  violei 


violent 


chih 


r* 


his 


<<  For  bis  natural  manner  was  boisterously  violent,  and  be  was  ineapable  of  keep- 
ing within  the  due  sound."  Lun-yu,  vol  ii. 

2.  KoOj  ^ '  therefore,*  generally  precedes  an  inference.  From  the  sen- 
tence just  quoted,  the  writer,  drawing  an  inference^  begins  with  koo,  thus  ; 


ill/  *'*  -^H  ^  rfca  '^*y*«  =*^  •*''V'  -feA  J^  2^-^'^*'*  "tt^  **^  iA- 

Jli^  this.  ^M  •  Uke  ^^^  /^r  ''°'"«*  /Vy'  in  '^  effbrt*  ^^  bis     gX. 


JTof 
Therefore 


-**  Therefore  bis  efforts  in  music  were  of  this  nature. 


76/rf. 


*  "  The  Conpulaiive  does'no  more  than  barely  couple  sentences.*'  Continuativet,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  more 
intimate  connection  consolidate  sentences  ^lo  one  cotUinuouf  yA^to.  ■  .  They  are,  //*,  becaute;  ikerefore^  tkflt^ 

&c.  ''  jaarris's  Htrmety  page  242. 
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3.  Yuen  ?^  is  nearly  equivalent  to  *  because.'  It  assigns  the  rewon  of  aa 
action^  as  in  the  following  sentence :  • 

learned,     ^f^hwnot       3^  for  J^   »"i  ,^®  pUced    (^  Mil. 

<«  Misplaced  all ;  because  he  had  never  applied'to  learning."    Chhing-s/u-kaOy  vol.  i. 

4.  iVai  7^  sometimes  implies  the  sabstantivcf  verb,  and  is  equivalent  to 
'  that  is;'  but  it  is  often  merely  continuative,  as  ^  ||  KfT^  Nai  kho  iv^  lad, 
'  then  can  he  be  called  dutiful.' 

5.  Yen  H  '  from/  as  marking  the  source  of  an  action,  may  be  termed 
continuative ;  but  as  it  has  been  already  exempli6ed,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  examples  already  given.*  These  are  the  principal  continuatives  occur- 

.ingin  Cbiuese.t 

Disjunctives. —  Tan  ^  is  occasionally  the  subjunctive  conjunction '  if;' 
but  it  is  oftener  the  disjunctive  'but/  In  his  Comment  on  Lun-yu,  Ckyu- 
hee,  saying  that  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  learning  are  the  same,  adds : 

J^  ^  JS  ^  "(H  Taw  hydh  tehee  yen  tsyti, '  but  learning  has  its 

degrees.' 

2.    Tee  ^  has  often  the  force  of  the  adversative  '  but.'      It  occurs  in 
the  following  sentence, 

*  See  pp.  256  and  257.  f  The  Chinese  have  no  eonJanrtioB  which  has  precisely  the  force 

•f  Ihe  English, « that/  the  Latin  uC,  or  the  Greek  olh  The  idea  conveyed  by  these  they  express  by  the  iafiniti? e 
•f  the  causal  or  of  some  other  verb. 
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^^  ckee  to       *g=^  ffen  ^^-  f «  J— |  y<»  rL  »ii«r       "ggly  Lee- 

^^him.  |3|    yoo  speak     ]^  bot        |l4  taidi     ct:  itog      ^^  Lee- 


"  Lee'Smg  said, Biil  you  converse  with  him."  Kang-kyen^  vol.  ix. 

3.  Wy  i^  is  either  '  but/  or  '  only/  according  to  the  connection  in 
\vhich  it  stands.  In  the  following  remark  on  Kee-loo,  it  has  the  force  of 
'only:* 

H^inm      -^tf^^     aW*****^!)^!"^^'-^**^    'fib**'*       J^<*«     -K^'S' H« 
l^toheu.^^  havlngj|i^^feared,7PEoiily  ^  J  toact;Jf  g^strengUi  #C^po«ess7pvdid  not 

o 

^^  He  had  not  strength  of  mind  to  act  virtuously ;  he  only  feared  having  to  hear  far- 
ther." Ch^'hee. 

4.  Yen  ^,  in  some  cases  is  the  disjunctive  'but  /  while  in  others,  it  has  the 
force  of '  yet'.  To  Confucius,  when  telling  him  that  Kee-loo  and  Nj/m-khou, 
whom  he  wished  to  employ,  were  not  great  ministers,  Kee-tse  replies, 

^  y«        r|^  ''*y»        •Jy^  **«      XM  Ifooivthey  «re     ^^\  tMuh       Jtjx  Yen      , 

— -"  JBtft  then  they  are  such  as  will  obey  their  master^?'*         Lun-t/u^  vol.  i 

In  which  sentence,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  yen  is  equivalent  to  (he  con* 
junction  'but.'  When  it  is  preceded  however  by  |^  sooi,  'although/  it 
almost  invariably  means  'yet,'  as  in  the  following  example  : 
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rlfci^  rum        IS   thing  W\  It  .  ■2PJ  trr      '713  t>r       |=s  tUMg        yy-  wywi  in  -jiK  A«< 


deem  }^^  you      fj™  yoa,  "J^  advanced   '  |  '  years    "jP^  I 
o 

j=y  coDvcr-  iiij    an^j  g^  ^^  ;^^  should  not-j5r/V  yet   ^^  beyond  ^^    a  little  ^^^  though 


"  Although  my  years  be  a  little  beyond  yours,  yet  do  not  deem  me  aged,  and  embar- 
rass  the  conversation."  Chyn^hee. 

5.  The  character  ^^^j  shyang, '  to  add,  to  heap  up/  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
seiweof  ^yet/  or  'further.  *  Advertinp^  to  Con fucius's  refusing  to  part  with 
his  carriage  to  bury  his  favourite  disciple,  Hooi,  the  commentator  observe*, 
that  though  not  then  in  office^ 

Pf  VI  mode.     /(^  '»  ]7v  <Jarinc      yV  man-      -^/J^  followed       |0J    Heytt 


-^'  He^e/  lived  in  the  style  of  a  mandarine."'  Chyu-hee. 


6.  In  some  instances  the  character^  cA/A  has  the  force  of  an  adversative; 
ad  in  the  following  example :  j^  — '  ^  S  ^^  ^^*'"^  3^'^/*  J/^wg, — '  but  (he 
idea  is  the  same ;'  in  which  sentence  chih  has  evidently  the  force  of '  but.' 
This  however  is  not  the  case  in  every  instance  wherein  it  occurs.* 

Of  Interjections. 

Interjections  are  numerous  in  the  Chinese  writings  :  tbey  contain  such  al 
express  admiration,  surprize,  grief,  pity,  anger,  &c. 

•  The  Preposiiioni  merit  a  more  extended  illostFations  but  the  fear  of  iwcUiof  the  worh,  hai  Induced  the 
anibor  to  coadense  hU  matter  m  mochaa  ht  was  able. 
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AdmirxUion, — Those  interjections  which  express  Admiration  are  gener- 
ally formed  by  insierting  the  character  ^  tsai,  as  in  the  following  exclama- 
tion of  Confucius: 

Till  /^  sovereigfc.     ^^^  being      ^^^  'a  j;^^^  Yao      ^f^  !  J\^  Gr€»t 

*^  Great  indeed !  Yao's  discharging  the  duties  of  a  sovereign.*'         Jjun-yu^  vol.  i. 

So  also,^^  ^  Ta  tsai  wiin,  'a  question  important  indeed  V*  "^^ 
Hyao  tsai, '  how  dutiful  !'f  :gL  ^  ^  ^  siiy^n  tsaij^en  haoj  How  excellent 
a  saying  !'J  &c. 

•'  '  '  /   . 

Occasionally  ^  (Te  is  interjected  between  the  adjective  and  te^i;  as 

f^  ^  v^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^*  '  **o^'  numerous  I'll 

Siir/jnse.-If  >|pf  Hho  ?  who  ?  be  prefixed  io  tsai,  an  interjection  ex- 
p^essive  of  surprize  is  formed.  The  sovereign  of  Zoo  wishing  to  pay  JMung 
a  Yisit,  his  minister  dissuading  him,  exclaims. 


«  What !  A  soVerrfgn  degrade  himself  by  first  going  to  visit  a  private  man  !'' 

Mungy  voK  i. 

f  Lun-yu,  ▼ol.  i.  f  Lun-yu,  toI.  i.  J  Mung,  vol.  i.  J  Luo-yu,  vol.  iL 
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Ee:^  united  with  ^  foo  has  nearly  the  same  force,  in  the  following 
exclamation  of  Confucius : 

^yV  tli»w  !    '5^  indeed  /f^  is  it  ^|  ^y  flower  x^'i  no     |^   and    \+\  A  bud 

"  A  bud,  and  no  efflorescence, can  it  possibly  be  !'*     Lun-yuy  toI.  i. 

Sometimes  ^  ei,  strange,  wonderful^  is  joined  with  tsai  to  express  sur- 
prize.   Thus,  Mung  has  f^  ^^  E^  tsai, '  Wonderful  indeed  V 

Crirf. — la  forming  certain  of  the  interjections  which  express  grief,  tsai 
is  employed.  The  Shec-king  has  '^tk'^^^  ^8^^  tsaipodh  nung 
t^en,  '  Alas  !  (a  faithful  adviser)  unable  tu  speak/ 

Ee  ^J^  is  not  unfrequent.  Confucius  on  hearing  his  son  still  weeping  for 
his  mother,  after  bewailing  her  a  whole  year,  exclaims :  ^I^^^^^Ee 
khee  shin  yea,  '  Oh !  it  is  too  much/*  Oo  ^^  united  with  B^  hoo  also  ex- 
presses grief :  Nyen-khyeu  declaring  that  he  was  unable  to  reclaim  his 
master,  Confucius  exclaims,  F^  ^!^  Oo  hoo,  •  Alas  !'f 

Pity, — These  are  closely  allied  with  the  former.  The  character^  tsj/ea 
is  sometimes  used  to  express  pity  ;  as  in  the  following  address  to  one  in  dis- 
tress. ^  ^  5^  Tsyea  lai  chhih,  '  How  wretched !  come  and  eat  some* 
thing.'t 

•  Lee-khee,  io\,  i.  f  Lon-yu,  toI.  U  t  Koo-wno,  toI.  i. 
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Sih  *|^  is  another  character  by  which  pity  is  expressed,  as  J^  j^  Sih 
yia,  'Ah  !'  ^  ^fj^  Sih  hoo, '  Alas  !'*  with  other  compounds. 

Anger. — The  Chinese  have  certain  interjections  expressive  of  Ang-er. 
One  of  these  is  ^^ai,  used  by  Tsingr  on  his  sovereign's  refusing  to  coo- 
sent  to  the  assassination  of  Lyeu-pang  when  in  his  palace  ; 

^  "  ^Aw  capable      ^%^  in-  J     chUd,         vV.  rising-        ^x^ 


.  ofcomiael.        ^Aw  capable      •^•in-         J     chUd,      Zl!zl  rising-        ^y^  O 
-'<  O  silly  child  !  incapable  of  counsel."  Kang-lcj/en,  vol.  x. 


Ho  W^  repeated,  as  B'Sf  Rl?f  ho  ho,  is  used  to  express  derision ;  but  singly, 
as  an  interjective  intended  to  drive  away  any  one,  something  like  'avaunt/f 
The  character  W^  chhKh  is  an  interjection  used  in  driving  out  a  dog.  In 
4he  foUoyring  precept  it  is  made  s^  verb : 


>JT»J  a  dog.      H]^  chhih-^^  do  not   p|M  presence  /^  's       ^^^^  guest  -^  In 


an  esteemed 


^Un  the  presence  of  an  esteemed  guest  do  not  chhih  (drive  out)  a  dog.'* 

Lee-hhee^  vol.  i. 

A  few  others  occur^  as  ^  AAee,  j;  expressive  of  contempt  ;^  cAo^A^il  used 
to  set  on  a  dog^  &c.  but  these  can  scarcely  be  expressed  in  writing. 

#  LoA-yu,  Tol.  I.  i  ^Joo-waO)  toI.  vU.  j^  Shee-kee*  V  Koo-wutti  vol.  iiL 
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OF  SYNTAX. 

Having  considered  the-Chincse  characters  as  they  stand  separately,  we 
now  come  to  the  consideration  of  them  as  united  with  each  other.  This  forms 
what  in  the  language  of  the  Western  grammarians  is  termed  Syntax. 

It  must  not  be  expected  however,  that  syntax  in  the  Chinese  language, 
is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  syntax  in  the  languages  founded  on  the  al- 
phabetic system ;  as  well  migyt  a  person  expect  to  find  terminations  ex- 
pressive of  the  various  genders  and  cases  of  Nouns;  and  of  the  moods, 
tenses  and  persons  of  Verbs,  as  to  find  the  Chinese  Syntax  formed  of  the 
agreement  of  an  adjective  with  its  substantive,  or  of  a  verb  with  its  nomi- 
native case.  But  to  infer  hence  that  syntax  does  not  exist  in  Chinese,  would  > 
,be  to  forget  the  nature  of  the  language.  It  must  be  self-evident,  that  in  a  lan- 
guage wherein  every  termination  is  supplied  by  position,  there  must  exist 
an  arrangcme/if  of  the  characters,  essential  to  the  perspicuity,  if  not  to  the 
excellence  of  any  composition.  This  arrangement  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  Chinese  Syntax,  which  it  is  our  business  to  unfold,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  ascertain  its  existence  in  their  standard  works. 

The  first  thing  which  comes  under  our  notice,  is  a  subject  which  perhaps 
^oes  not  fail  precisely  under  the  head  of  Syntax.  If  it  be  not  a  part  of 
jSyntax,  however,  it  properly  forms  an  introduction  thereto.  It  is  the 
4o,ctrine  of  Compound  Words.  / 
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Of  Compound  Wmds. 

The  doctrine  of  Compound  Words  forms  an  important  part  of  grammar 
in  most  of  the  eastern  languages  ;  nor  is  the  Chinese  by  any  means  an  ex- 
ception. ^  By  compound  words  ho>vever,  are  not  meant  two  characters  in- 
tended to  express  ^ny  two  of  the  parts  of  speech ;  but  two  united  to  express 
one  object,  whether  it  be  a  thing,  a  quality,  or  an  action.  Of  these  com- 
pounds the  Chinese  language  has  various  kinds.     We  begin  with. 

Characters  expressive  of  the  denus,  prefixed  to  Suisf^nftoes.— Of  these 
compounds  one  of  the  kinds  most  frequently  met  with,  particularly  in  con^ 
versation,  are  those  formed  by  prefixing  to  certain  substantives,  a  character 
expressive  of  genus  or  kind,  &c.  By  the  Catholic  Missionaries  these  Ge- 
neric characters  are  termed  Numerals;  but  as  that  name  is  already  appro- 
priated,  it  seems  better  to  term  them  Generic  Particles. 

Inlnost  of  the  languages  of  India,  there  are  words  united  with  certain 
substantives  to  denote  their  genus  or  kind,  either  real  or  imaginary,  parti- 
cularly when  a  number  of  such  is  wanted.  In  Hindee  the  word  Vhaitj  '^  piece,* 
.  is  united  with  cloths :  thus,  '  two  pieces  of  cloth, '  would  be,  duee  Vhan  fca- 
por.        In  Bengalee  ^^7  jon  is  applied  to  substantives  signifying  men  of 
various  employments ;  as  TfTf  NSfFf  Il\!r?r  Dos  jon  mujoora, '  ten  labourers.' 
These  particles  are  so  necessary,  that  a  person  who  should  omit  them  would 
scarcely  be  understood.  This  will  not  appear  strange  to  an  English  reader 
when  he  recollects  the  application  of  piece,  suit,  set,  coujile,pair,  bundle; 
case,  kind,  sort,  joint,  troop,  sail,  squadron,  &c.  'Two  pieces  of  cloth  ;^ 
'  four  suits  of  clothes  /  [  three  cases  of  instruments ;' '  two  joints  of  veal ;' 
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'  fire  bundles  of  tape/  are  expressions  perfectly  intelligible  :  while  two 
cloths ;  three  veals ;  eight  tapes^  i&c.  if  not  unintelligible^   would  convey  a  - 
different  ifneaning. 

In  the  number  of  these  Generic  Particles,  however,  the  Chinese  exceed 
every  other  nation  in  the  east.  They  have  in  use  no  less  than  eighfi/'ttvo, 
which  are  given  with  much  precision  in  the  various  Latm  Chinese  Dictiona- 
ries. In  two  now  in  the  possession  of  the  author,  one  finished  in  1724,  and 
the  other  the  most  modern,  in  circulation,  the  lists  of  them  agree  both  in  form 
and  application,  with  the  exception  of  two  characters.  The  most  complete 
of  these  two  lists  therefore^  given  as  it  stands,*  will  bring  this  peculiarity  ia 
the  Chinese  langniige  f^lly  before  the  reader.  In  exemplifying  tliem,  we 
shall,  as  usual,  have  recourse  first  to  the  highest  authority^  the  standard 
works  of  the  Chinese ;  and  when  this  fails,  to  correct  conversation.  . 

List  of  the  Generic' Particles  prefixed  to  Substantives. 


L  Ts'han,  ^^  '  to  swallow,'  is 
the  numeral  particle  applied  to 
meals;  hence  the  first  meal  of  the 
day  is  termed  ^  ^  Tsdo  ts'han, 
(morning-meal ;)  the  second  ^  -4^ 
Woo'ts'han,  (noon-meal ;)  and  the 
last^fl^  Wdnts'han,  (evening 
meal ;)  from  ^  tsao,  morning;^ 
wo6,  noon,  and  ^  wan,  the  even- 
ittir. 


3.  Ckan^ '  a  small  cup,'  is  the 
numeral  particle  applied  to  light* 
-supported  with  oil ;  as  ^  i^  ^ 
San  chdn  tung, '  three  lamps.' 

3.  jn?7iMwg,  M-' the  various 
floors  of  a  house/  is  the  numeral 
particle  applied  to  buildings  which 
contain  severa!  floors,  and  (o  other 
things  placed  one  upon  another; 
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thus,  ^f§Zt^  nelrv Is' hung 
li/eiij '  a  room  on  the  second  floor/ 

4.  Tsj/eh,  ^n  "^  a  joint/  is  ap- 
plied to  things  uniting  certain  parts 
to  make  a  whole  ;  hence  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  various  paragraphs  of 
a  speech,  and  even  of  a  book ;  as, 

san  tsiiehj  '  this  chapter  has  three 
paragra[ 


5,  Tsdj  ]^  '  fixed/  m  the  nu- 
meral particle  applied  to  walls,  tow- 
ers, and  large  edifices;  thus,  an 
upper  room  is  termed  ^  J^  — ^ 
Yik  tsb  lj/€U. 

6.  Ts^,  ^pyl'a  cow/ is  the  num. 
particle  united  with  the  female  of 
tame  quadrupeds,  as  ,[^  ^  — • 
Yihmd'tsi,  ^amare.\ 

7.  Chang,  HM  ^  extension,*  is 
applied  to  sheets  of  paper ;  and 
also  to  tables  and  benches.  Thus  it 
is  said,  :^^^  ^  san  changchee, 
'three  sheets  of  paper/  and  alao 


^M^R'--   Yih  Chang  choh 
he, '  one  table/ 

8.  Ch&h,  i^ '  a  plucking  up/ 
is  the  numeral  particle  united  to 
things  tied  in  bundles,  as  straw, 
pens,  &c.  Thus,  ^*^1  —  Yth 
chah  pih,  '  a  bundle  of  pens/  It  is 
however  used  chiefly  in  conversa- 
tion: in  their  standard  writings 
y^  ts^hodh  is  more  common.  The 
Shee^king  has,  J^  — ^^S^  Sing 
ts'hooj/ik  ts'hodh  'of  green  grass 
one  bundle/ 

9.  Chih,  ^^  '  single,'  is  appli- 
ed in  conversation  to  any  single 
article  of  a  pair.  Thus,  ^^  — » 
Yih  chih  hyai,  meaiTs,  '  one  shoe,*^ 
in  opposition  to  a  pair.  This  parti- 
cle is  also  applied  to  ships,  boats,. 
&c.  as ^5^—  Yih  chih  things 
'a  single  boat.' 

10.  1^  Chfthov  iyth,  'a  co- 
vering,' is  applied  to  cases  or  sets 
of  books,  which  in  China  are 
generally  contained  in  a  canvas 
cover.     Thus,  »fe!^  ^  pg  |S  Xerf 
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keh  chyuen  ty(ih,  'of  the  Lee-keh 
a  complete  set/ 

H.  Ckee,  >^  'a  branch/  is 
applied  to  things  springing  fipdfli 
one  stocky  as  to  a  tribe,  and  to 
things  made  of  branches  from  the 
can6,  as  pens,  arrows,  &iv  Thus, 
^i^=iSan  chee  tsyin,  'three 
arrows.*  But  to  pens,  kwdn,  (41) 
is  more  frequeady  applied  in  their 
standard  writings. 

13.  Chin,  1^  'exercitus  acies/ 
is  applied  to  things  placed  in 
rows ;  and  also  to  gusts  of  wind,  &c. 
BB^^^M—  Yihchln  khwang 
foong,  '  a  strong  storm  of  wind/ 

la  CMmg,^C  perfect')  is 
applied  to  things  imagined  perfect 
or  complete,  to  degrees  of  perfec- 
tion, and  to  whole  numbers.  Thus 
they  say,  ^  J5^  >^  %^w  <^*A»^ff 
yin, '  silver  nine  degrees  pure/ 

14.  ChhodK^fy  'curruum 
axis;  is  applied  to  things  which 


rbll  up ;  thus,  f^  ^^"S^  koo  hwah 
san  chJiQohj  'three  ancient  pictures/^ 


15.  Chyu,  iJfLi '  a  taper,'  is  ap- 
plied to  the  sprigs  of  bamboo  which 
jare  daily  kindled  before  their  idols; 
thus,  ^  ^  ~San  chytihyang, 
'  three  sticks  of  incense/ 


16.  Chhudn,  ^g  '  a  stringing/, 
is  applied  to  pearls,  arid  things  usu- 
ally strung;  m/^I^^-^  YUi 
chuon  chin  chyoo,  '  a  necklace  of 
pearls.' 

17.  Chhoong,  "^^  ^iterum/  is 
applied  to  rooms,  doors^  &c.  of 
which  several  are  supposed  to  be- 
long to  a  whole ;  as  p^  g[  HI  ^ 
Tdirr  ckhoong  mun,  'the  second 
door.' 

18.  CAodng,  ^  '  all/ is  said 
to  be  applied  to  the  Bonzes;  but 
it  is  now  become  obsolete. 

19.  JFbM,  Ipg  'a  piece/  is 
applied   to  paintings,  pieces   of 
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doth,  &c.  as,  :;j^  i|Sg  H  San  fo»h 
po^,  'Three  pieces  of  cloth.' 

20.  Faawff,  ^^J- 'to  dose/  is 
applied  to  letters  and  small  parcels ; 
as  ^  ^ = Sanfoong  shoo, '  three 
letters/. 

21.  W^,  ^  'governing,'  is 
applied  to  persons  of  respectability » 
and  to  all  treated  as  such.  Mung 
has,  ^  _  IJi  ^  Tkyen  tee  yHh 
tc^, '  The  emperor  is  the  first  per- 
sonage/ 

23.  Hang,  ^y  'a  row/  is  ap- 
plied to  persons  or  things  placed 
in  rows ;  the  Chhing  yu-kao  has, 
^Zr'-p  ^  ^  Kin  chhaishik 
irr  hang,  'Of concubines  adorned 
with  gold,  twelve  rows/ 

23.  Hya,  Ip  'descending,*  is 
applied  in  conversation  to  des- 
cending motions,  such  as  that  of  a 
clepsydra,  &c.  -fT  _  ^  Tung 
2/ih  hya,  'wait  one  moment/ 
T—  ^,  Tsbyih  hyti,  ^sit  down 


a  moment/ are  expressions  freqt&eM 
in  conversation. 


24  HU,  ^ '  many,'  is  applied 
to  multitudes,  fleets^  companies^  &c. 

^s  ^  si  :^  — ^  ^**  **^  khyang 
tab,  'a  gang  of  notorious  thieves/ 

^.  Hwdh,  ^  ^  a  stroke/  is 
applied  to  horizontal  strokes ;  as^ 
^  —  iJ?  i^  jJt  3^^^  ««^  ^Aoylh 
hwak,  '  this  character  is  one  stroke 
deficient.'  ■.    .   . 

26.  HoQi  |WJ  '  to  turn,'  is  ap- 
plied, in  modern  productions,  to  a 
section,  as,  faj;  ^  |g  Tei  san  hoot, 
'the  third  section ;'  ISJ  3?  |S  «^c 
ngoohooi,  'the  fifth  section/  Bat 
it  is  not  frequent  in  ancient  worfcs. 

27.  Yuen,  ^  '  a  circle/  is  ap- 
plied  to  men  in  office  whether  civil 
or  military,  as,  g  —  *g  ^ 
Wun  kwan  yih  yuen,  'a  civil 
officer;  ^  ^^  *JS*^  Wo6  kwan 
7/ihyuen,  'a  military  officer/ 

as.  Kan,  ^  '>  reed,'  'a  pipe/ 
is    applied    to    bamboos;    thus^ 
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^Jf  ^  r|L  ^\  p^  Mun  toU'CkoSk 
kan  ckooh,  'before  the  door  are  a 
thousand  bamboos*'       KoO'Shee. 


29.  Kurt,  yp^  '  root/  is  appli- 
ed h\  conversation  to  trees,  &c.  as, 
f%~  ^^M  Lee^^'hee  shoo 
,san  kin,   '  Of  the  Lee^chee  three 

trees/       .  In  respectable  writings 
choo  is  preferred,  as,  :^  ;4^  — * 
^  YiJi  choo  shoo,  '  one  tree/ 

30.  Khjfiu,  PI  '  the  month/  is 
applied  to  a  draught,  and  to  per;- 
9ons  fed  from  one  source^  as; 
A  «  -+  ^  ^  KyayiusMh 
khyeu  tfin, '  we  arc  a  family  of  ten 
persons/ 

31.  Kt/en,  f{^  '  the  midst/  is 
applied  to  a  house,  a  cottage,  &c. 
as,  f^  _  ^  ^  Mao'oHh  yih 
fa/en,  '  one  straw  cottage/ 

33.  J^yin,  >p^  is  applied  to 
Utensils,  to  articles  of  apparel,  and 
even  to  affairs ;  as  ^  ^f^  — ^  Yih 
kj/in  s6,  one  affair. 

33.     Kjfuen,  ^^  Vtohide/  is 


applied  to  volumes  of  books ;  thus 

W  #  ^  1^  ^  %«  ts'hang 
wan  kj/uen  shoo,  '  the  house  con- 
tains ten  thousand  voluxnes.' 

34.  Kyuh,  ^^  '  crooked,  bent,' 
is  applied  to  a  collection  of  books^ 


&c.  as  ^ 


m^% 


m 


1^  Cht/€h  yih 


shoo  kyiihy '  he  opened  a  repository 
of  books.'  It  is  also  applied  to 
games  at  chess. 

35.  Kyu.^^n] '  a  clause,'  is  appli- 
ed to  sentences  and  even  to  words ; 
^®fS^ — '  ^^^  'S^"  AtoaA,  'one 
wo^d/ 

36.  Kb  /^  is  applied  to  men; 
&c.  The  Ta-hyoh  has  g  ^  — . 
Yih  ko  chhin,  'one  minister.' 

37.  Kho^^^  is  applied  to  herbs^ 
trees,  &c.  supported  by  roots; 
and  also   to  public  offices,  thus, 

kwanya  munyiu  lyeu  khoy  '  the 
judicial  tribunal  has  six  offices/ 

38.  jBrAo,;p['aBmalIhead/is 
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applied  to  things  round ;  as  beads^ 
balls.  &c.  thus  ^  zr  ]^  ^  Ming 
chyuirrkko,  *of  brilliant  pearls 
two  strings/, 

39.  K6o,B^ ' coxendix/  is  ap- 
plied to  the  component  parts  of  a 
rope^  and  to  partners  in  a  business; 
as  jf^  >^/^  JIS!  P9  5e  kdoyin  hhdh 
pan,  'four  partners  unite  in  the 
business/ 


40.  Khwaij  ^w  'a  segment/  is 
applied  to  pieces  or  segments  of  all 
kinds;  as;^ — ^3E  }^Puhyook 
,yih  khwai,  'of  white  marble  one 
segment/ 

41.  iTtcan^^'M* 'a  reed/ is  ap- 
plied to  the  pencils  or  brushes  with 
which  theChinese  write.  The  Ffld- 
hyhh'dhee  has,  ^  '^  — *  "^  ^ 
Shyiu  nyen  yih  kwdn  pih,  'let 
the  hand  hold  a  pen.' 


42.  Hhwdn,  J^  '  care,  re- 
gard/ is  applied  to  heads  or  divi- 
sions under  which  afiairs  are  ar- 


ranged ;  as  ^1^^ —  YHh  hwdn 
yab  s^y  '  an  important  affair/ 

43.  Lydng,  ^^  ^a  couple/  is 
applied  to  carriages/  &c.  Mung 
has,  p^^  HH:^  ^Kuh  kyu 
aan  puh  lyang,  '  of  leather  carri- 
ages three  hundred/ 

44.  ^^  The  same  in  name  and 
meaning  with  the  foregoing. 

45.  Ling,  ^^  '  an  angle,  or 
edge,*  is  applied  to  edges,  comers^ 
&c.  as  ^.  IZg  7|f  ;fej?  jftl  Tsifang 
yiu  si  ling,  [  this  beam  has  four 
edges/ 


46.  Lyuh,^  ox(jny&K)'9, 
grain,'  is  applied  to  grains,  pulse, 
&c.  as,  ^  ^  —yih  nyuh  muh 

'one  gram  of  wheat.' 

47.  Zyen,  ^  'uniting/  is 
applied  to  things  continued  in  suc- 
cession ;  as,  ^  :^  g  -p  ^ — 
Yih  [yen  shih  yih  p6oh  yu,  *  for  ^ 
succession  often  days^  no  rain/ 

48.  Ling,  ^i^  the  neck/  is  ap- 
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plied  to  apparel ;  as  ^  — -^ : 
Kinp'haoyth  ling, '  a  long  flower* 
ed  robe.' 


49.  Myeu,  ^^  ^  a  square  of 
600  cubits  /  is  applied  to  fields ; 
Mung  has/  ^  ^t^  W^^* 
w^eu  tehee  fhyen,  *  a  field  of  a 
hundred  myeu* 


50.  ^My^n,  jHj  ^a  surface/ is 
applied  to  flags,  banners,  and  mi- 
litary implemeuts ;  as,  ^1® — " 
Yih  mytn  koo,  '  a  drum.' 


plied  to  bows,  8\yord8,'&n8,  &c.  ag^ 
^^E — '  ^^*  P^  koong,  font  bow/ 


54.  Pdn,  J^  '  a  tablet,*  is  ap* 
plied  to  pages  of  writing,  or  to 
letters ;  as,  /j^  —  fp  il^  Ts'hao 
shoo  yih  pan,  ^  of  running  hand 
one  page.' 


5K  My,  'Mj^  'one  article/  is 
applied  to  squares  of  ink^  and  to 
certain  fruits  of  the  {(lumb  kind  ; 
as,  ^^  7^—  Ylh  my  Vhao^tsS, 
'  one  peach/ 

52.  Mun,  P^  'a door/  is  ap- 
plied to  ordnance,  w^arlike  engines^ 
&c.  as,  TrK  pfl  ^  J-yang  muri 
p'hao,  'two  catapultee,  or  instru- 
ments for  battering  walls/ 

53.  Pa,  Jj^ '  to  grasp/  is  ap- 

•  SceM<uis,¥ol.J. 


55.  Prfn,p^^aleaf/  is  applied 
to  a  flower  leaf,  the  divisions  of  a 
melon,  &c^  as  ^  |j^  — ^  Tih  pan 
hwa,  'one  section  of  a  flower/ 


66.  P'hih,  yp  '  a  piece/  is  ap- 
plied to  pieces  of  cloth,  silk,  &c; 

yin  kyen  yih  p^hlh,  'annually  he 
gives  each  man  a  piece  of  silk/ 

hi.  P'hih,  ^€  '  concordi*  ii^ 
applied  to  horses.  The  Koo-wun 
has,  ^^  J^  Ma  ke6  p'hih,  'a 
few  horses.' 


58.    P'hyin,   J^  'divide,'  is 

applied  to  pieces  of  paper,  &c.  as 

^  /t^  —  Yih  phyin  cheS,  'on# 
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piece  of  paper;  ^    Jr 
p'htf^nj/odhj '  a  piece  of  meat/ 

b9.  Pod,  §[J  '  to  rule/  is  ap- 
plied to  books.  The  Kpo-wun  has, 
I^J^  ^P  _  Yih  pod  shyatig 
Zun,  '  The  first  volume  of  the 
Lun-yu: 

60.  Piin,^^  'original/  is 
also  applied  to  books,  as  ^^  — ^ 
Yih  pun  shoo. 

61.  P'han,  ^  'a  plate,  or  flat 

Jut- 
vessel/  i3  the  numeral  of  greens, 

&c  as  ^  --^  ^  SAo  yUi  p'han, 
;  a  plate  of  greens/ 

62.  Suen,  ^  '  deca^J,'  is  ap- 
plied to  decads,  three  of  w^iph 
form  the  Chinese  month.  The 
KoO'Wun  has  ^  >^  4|J  -^^  Shih 
$u€ti  htfcu  ht/a,  '  ten  decads  or 
(100  days)  of  leisure/ 

63.  Tm,  TJ  '^  *^^*^^''  ^?^P' 
plied  to  a  bundle  of  paper  con- 
taining 100  sheets ;  ^  77  -^ 
Yih  tao  chee, '  one  tao,  (or  ream) 
ofpa^er/. 


ETLEMENTS  OF 


[pF  SYNTAX, 


64.  Thai,  7^  '  a  place  raised,' 
as  a  stage,  is  applied  to  plays, 
scenic  representations,  proces- 
sions, &c.  as— ^  S  ^  "S  Chhun 
yih  rhai  Sfih,  'a  spring  proces- 
sion/ 

65.  Tbyou,  ^^  'a  bead,'  is 
applied  to  sheep,  cows,  &c.  aji 
^  ^  ^  iVycu  san  Vhyou,  '  of 
cows  three  head.* 

66.  T%ao,  :^^  'tp  tale  up,'  i§ 
applied  to  burdens  of  whatevejf 
kind  they  be ;  as,  jj^^  — ^  KA 
Vhyao  Boot,  ^  a  burden  of  water.' 
In  familiar  conrersation,  ^tatt 
is  applied  in  the  same  way. 

67  Tym,  j^ '  a  public  letter/. 
is  applied  to  commissions,  certifi- 
cates, as  3@—;||^  Tao  iyihyih 
ehih,  'one  public  certificate.' 

68.  Thyao  ^^  is  applied  to 
things  ^pf  an  objiong  shape,  ail 
ropes,  and  even  to  serpents.  They 
»y.  ^i^--^YihVhyaof^hife^, 
f  4>ne  snake/ 
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69.  Ph^h,  tfff;  Valcaf/isap. 
plied  to  petitions  ;  cards  of  invita- 
tion, as  ?g  —  ifl^  |j|  Ts'hing 
thyihyHh  change  *acardof  inyito- 
tion.* 

70.  Tyin,  ^^  'a  point/ applies 
to  points,  drops,  &c.  as  ^  ^j^  — ' 
Yih  tyen  muh, '  one  drop  of  ink/ 

.  71.  Ting,  Jp  '  the  top  or 
crown,'  is  applied  to  things  worn 
on  the  head ;  thus,  J^  —%  Mad 

yih  ting,  signifies, '  onehead-dress/ 

72.  Td  ^  is  applied  to  figures, 
flowers,  and  ercn  to  clouds ;  as, 
^^^^Yih  to  yum, '  a  cloud/ 

73.  Tho,  ^^  ' a  thread/is ap- 
plied  to  threads  ;  as  ^t  3£  1^  ^ 

'  Sod  se  ngoo  t'ho,  'of  silk  five 
threads/ 


74.  Tooi,  ^  'reply/  is  appli- 
ed to  things  described  in  pairs;  as 
1^  — 'l^^Irr  hwan  y1h  too), 
'a  pair  of  ear-rings/ 

75.  Tuon^'jj^  ^rccfttm,' is  ap. 
plied  to  pieces  of  silk,  sattin,  &c.  as 


^  iZg  jS{|^  ^  ^«n  tuon  sfi  tuon, 
'  Of  NanJcing  sattin  four  pieces/ 

76.  Thuon,  |^|  '  circular,'  is 
applied  to  things  of  a  globular 
form,  as  |g  — ^"j|f  ^  Man  shy^u 
yih  Vhnon^  'one  loaf  of  bread/ 

77.  Tudn;  ^^  '  made,'  is  ap* 
plied  to  parts  or  divisions;  and 
hence  to  the  parts  of  a  discourse, 
and  to  affairs,  thus  ^^  |^  — *  5^** 
tubn  se,  '  one  affair.' 

78.  Wun,  ^^{^  '  bonum/  is  ap* 
plied  to  the  copper  money  of  the  Chi* 

nese,  thus,^  ^^ — '  Yihwun 
wooyii,  'Do  not  give  a  mite/ 

"^9.  Wy  ^  '  a  tail,'  is  applied 
to  fishes ;  thus,  J^^^^^  Syen 
yuythu^,  'one living  fish.' 

80.  Wdn  ^  is  applied  to  ba- 
sons,  &c.  as,  ^  ^^  _  Yihici 
wdn  Chang,  *  one  large  bason  of 
soup/ 

81.  Shyou,    &  'the  he&d/  i|i 
'  applied  to  odes,  &c,  as,  ^  "^^  -^ 

Yih  shyou  shee, '  one  ode.' 
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82.  Shhing,  ^S^  '  riding,'  is  ap- 
plied to  sets  of  horses  for  a  chariot^ 
&c.  as  ^  ^  ,^  Md  shih  shhing, 
5of  horses  ten  sets/ 


83.    Shwang,  ^  Mouble/  is 


applied  to  things  commonly  used  in 
pairs  ;  as,  ^  —  ^  ^Kin  ch»h 
yih  shwang,  'of  gold  bracelets 
one  pair.' 


These  include  nearly  every  generic  particle  which  the  Chinese  have 
in  use.  Respecting  them  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  in  general  precede 
the  substantive  with  which  they  are  united.  They  do  not  however  apply 
to  all  the  substantives  in  the  language;  the  great  body  of  substantives  em«« 
ployed  to  describe  mental  objects,  being  scarcely  affected  by  them. 

II.  Compounck  designating  Bank,  Profession,  &c. — Beside  these  prefix- 
ed to  substantives,  certain  characters  are  occasionally  added  to  substantives 
to  form  words  descriptive  of  rank,  profession,  calling  in  life,  &c.  such  are 
J^yin,  a  man ;  ^  tst,  a  son ;  ^  foo,  man,  husband,  lord ;  ^  shyeu,  the 
hand  j  ^  tsjfangX^L  mechanic ;  HI  koong,  art,  &c.  Among  these, 

Yin,Js^ '  man  ;*  is  thus  added  to  many  substantives.  In  treating  of  the 
Gender,  lAn-yin,  a  store*keeper ;  Phoo-yin,  a  cook  or  victualer,  and 
Tsyang-yin,  a  carpenter,  have  been  already  quoted  from  Mung.  To  these 
may  be  added,  Js,  ^  Chyeu-yin,  a  boat  or  ship-man  ;  Js^  j^  Ling-yin,  a 
musician;  J^  ^  Phodh-yin,  a  domestic,  a  slave ;  with  many  others. 

8.  TsS  ^  literally  ^  a  son,'  is  also  added  to  certain  substantives.  It 
seems  applied  nearly  in  its  literal  meaning  in  *j^^  Thy  en  tse,  'the 

•Sec  pp.  909,203- 
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Son  of  Heaven/  the  Emperor;  in  ^T  wang-tsd^ '  royal  offspring/  a  term 
applied  to  the  princes  of  the  imperial  family;  in  ^^  koong-tsi,  applied  to 
the  sons  of  ministers  of  the  first  rank ;  and  possibly  m^^y^kyoon^tsSi  (from 
^  ktfoon,  Va  sovereign/  and  ^  tse^  'a  son/)  the  term  by  which  Confucius 
so  often  describes  a  virtuous  man.  But  this  does  not  seem  precisely  the  case 
in  ^  ^foo'tse,  which  composes  so  ioiportant  a  part  of  the  Chinese  sage's 
name  ;  to  whom  however  it  is  not  confined^  as  it  is  often  applied  to  Mu'ng, 
and  indeed  to  his  commentator^  Chyu.  This  character  also  forms  other  com- 
pounds :  ^  z^  tsautse  denotes  a  man  of  talent ;  ^  ^j;;  u-tse,  a  man  of 
learning;  ^  ^  tee-tse,  a  disciple,  and  also  a  younger  son ;  ^  f^  mun-ts^, 
a  door-keeper^  &c.  Nor  is  it  restricted  to  men^  it  is  applied  in  many  Ifl- 
stances  to  things  inanimate ;  as  ^3^^  chdh-tsS, '  a  table  /Zl^yj  iao'tsi, '  a 
knife ;' ^ ^ /awg-f^ej  'a  house;'  ^^kwo-tsS,  'a  fruit;'*  with  many 
others. 

3.  Foo,  ^  man,  lord,  &c.  united  with  ^  ta,  great,  forms  ^  ;;^  l^-foo, 
the  common  appellative  for  a  mandarine.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  common 
occupations  of  life :  thus,  united  with  j^nooitg*,  husbandry,  it  forms  noong^ 
fooy  a  husbandman;  with  jjf^shooi,  'water,'  it  forms  shoSi-foo,  a  water- 
carrier  ;  with  ,||  md,  'a  horse,'  ma-foo,  a  groom,  &c. 

4.   Tsyang,  ^'  artificer,  maker,'  added  to  ^  modh,  wood,  forms  mooh-  \ 

tsyang,  'a  carpenter ;'  added  to  j^VhySh,  iron,  it  forms  Vhyih-tsyang,  'an 
iron-worker,  or  a  blacksmith;*  and  with]|||%at,  shoes,  it  forms  hyaU 
tsyang, '  a  shoe-maker,'  &c. 

•  TIiosc  coDTersaut  wiUi  Hebrevr  wiU  realize  in  this  appUcatioo  of /««,  somethiog  similar  (o  (bat  of  )^,  ftson, 
io  that  language.  M  m  m 
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Several  other  characters  might  be  mentioned  which  are  applied  in  the 
same  way,  but  perhaps  to  a  less  extent.  Such  are:^  shytu,  the  hand,  which^ 
added  to  ^  shoo, '  writing/  forms  skoo-shyeu,  a  writer  ;  to  jj/^  ahdoi,  'wa- 
ter/ skooi'Shyeu,  a  sailor ;  and  to  ^^  khwdi,  speedy,  khwai-shyeu,  a  public 

officer. The  character^p  ting,  strong,  firm,  added  to  ^  pmg-,  military, 

ioxm^ ping-ting,  asoldier;  ^o  ^chyang,  firm,  strong,  c%ang-tmg,  a  guard 
or  watch-man;  to  JI§^p'hao,  a  place  for  cooking,  it  forms  p'hao-ting  a  victu« 
aller ;  to  J^  ts'hin, '  to  look  around/  ts'hin-ting,  an  overseer ;  and  to  ^  kya, 

a  house,  kt/a-ting,  a  domestic. Koong,  HI  art,  also,  united  with  ^ 

mo6h,  Yfood,  forms  modh'koong  one  working  in  wood,  'a  carpenter /with  ^ 
hwdhy  '  painting,'  it  forms  hwah-koong,  a  painter  ;  and  with  ^J/u,  'fishing 
or  angling,'  yu-koong,  a  fisherman.  It  would  be  teciious  to  particularize 
every  character  thus  applied  ;  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  ^ 
Whin,  'relation,  consanguinity/  &c.  which  is  added  not  only  to  parents,  as 
fod-ts'hin,  father,  and  m6o-ts*hin,  mother;  but  to  others  also;  thus,  added 
io^wai,  without,  it  forms  toai*<s*Am,  outward  or  distant  relatives;  and 
to  ^P  hyang,  a  town,  hyang-ts'hin,  a  townsman,  &c. 

IIK  Another  kind  of  compound  consists  of  those/ormecJ  hy  a  repetition 
of  the  same  character,  of  which  one  or  two  instances  have  been  already 
given  in  treating  of  the  adverb?.  The  character  ^  xty,  '  high',  lofty,  is 
thus  reduplicated  by  Confucius  in  commending  Yao's  government : 


ySi  greater.     ^^  was       ^  heaven     f'H    only     ^^  !       jMi  indeed^J^  Ewltcd 

« ^[  Exalted  indeed  I  heaven  alone  surpassed.'^  Luh^yu,  vol.  i. 
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In  this  sentence,  the  repetition  of  wy,  the  last  character  to  the  right,  evi- 
dently augments  the  force  of  the  adjective;  which  seems  in  general  to  be  the 
object  of  this  compound* 

In  some  instances,  however,  a  character  thus  reduplicated,  expresses  an 
idea  somewhat  different  from  the  meaning  it  has  when  used  alone.  Confu- 
cius reduplicating,  f^  khoong,  true,  firm,  solid,  forms  therewith  an  adjec- 
tive signifjiog  '  dull,  stupid,'  ia  the  following  sentence  : 


"^  sincere.  ^>  not  |)|]  and  '^  dull,  'j^l 


f'  SUtpicBy  dully  and  yet  insincere.'*  Lun^t/u^  vol.  i. 

in  this  sentence,  as  sincerity  is  supposed  to  be  absent^  the  compound  cha- 
racter is  evidently  intended  to  denote  the  dulness  of  stupidity,  instead  of 
the  firmness  connected  with  truth.  Another  instance  occurs  in  Chung-tse'ei 
exhortation  to  his  diisciples  on  his  death-bed,  relative  to  the  care  they  ought 
to  Qxerciae  over  bath  their  minds  and  their  bodies,  from  regard  to  their 
parents.    It  is  the  following  quotation  from  the  Shee-king : 


m^fxi'^^  m^'fn^"  :j^'"')rW'""fef 


The 

Shee 


,>fi!r^sr|^:^,i5S^Sri^Ms-ife-"-  r  — -- 


fear 


The  Shee  says,  "  (Walk)  with  the  greatest  fear,  zcith  the  utmost  carcy  as  though 

•wunming  in  deep  waters,  as  though  treading  on  thin  ice."  Lun-yUy  vol.  i. 
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In  this  sentence,  tbe  first  compound,  cht/in-ckyin,  '  with  fear,'  is  formed 
by  reduplicating  the  verb  chyen,  '  to  fight ;'  and  the  second,  king-king, 
'  with  care,'  by  reduplicating  king,  *  to  dispute,  to  litigate/  A  redupli- 
cation/therefore,  seems  occasionally  to  express  a  meaning  in  some  degree 
differin^'from  that  of  the  simple  character,  while  it  still  has  a  remote  con- 
nexion therewith. 

IV.  Beside  these  three  kinds,  a  fourth  often  occurs  in  the  Chinese  writ- 
i ngs,  formed  by  uniting  two  different  characters  nearly  similar  in  meaning 
which  compounds  then  form  either  substantives,  adjectives,  or  veiTjs,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  These  particularly  deserve  notice,  as  the  two 
characters  which  form  them  are  generally  so  far  synonimous,  that  cither 
of  them  would  nearly  express  the  idea  conveyed.  In  the  following  observa- 
tion of  Chyu-hee,  tsih-ptng  is  used  to  express  sickness: 

^'^.  ^r:  ?g£;,„  ^2r  jg^r-  msr^'' 

("  The  parents)  alone  fear  the  son's  having  sickness.'^  Chyu-hee. 

But  though  a  compound  is  here  found  to  express  '  sickness,'  the  text 
which  forms  the  basis  of  this  comment  ^presses  the  same  idea  by  tslh,  the 
first  of  these  characters ;  as, 

J^^  yaa  m^  tehee  ^^^  tsih        ^tjt^  **^^  l^/fc"'^  JttU  »«^<'  *"cl-^f>  Fob  The 

J^  angnish.  j^^  's        r^^  sickneas;;^^  bis  ^|'^aloDc(f€el)'1l5^  mother  ^S^faiktr 

^^  The  father  and  mother  alone  feel  the  anguish  of  his  sickness  J^  Lun-yuy  vol.  i. 
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Two  synonymous  characters  being  thus  united^  it  seems  natural  to  enquire 
on  what  principle.  That  the  compound  thus  formed  is  generally  intensive^ 
will  admit  of  little  doubt;  but  in  what  way^  is  the  question.  Does  one  cha* 
racter  become  in  reality  an  adjunct  to  the  other,  as  in  ^  mortal  sickness  ?' 
In  certain  instances^  perhap9,  traces  of  this  may  be  found  in  these  com- 
pounds. The  Latin  Chinese  dictibnaries  render  tsUh,  the  first  character  in 
the  compound  just  mentioned,  by  infii^ias  ;  ^xiUping,  the  last,  by  morbus : 
were  one  of  them  therefore  deemed  an  adjunct^  the  compound  would  admit 
of  being  translated,  •  morbid  infirmity,  or  disease/ 

In  the  following  sentence  from  the  Koc-wun,  one  of  these  compounds 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  verb  : 


dread(hini.) JPc  ^«a"°«  /T^  Natives  ^^  parenU^'J  Uien  J,?^ 


norable     S    Rich 


"  If  a  son  be  rich  and  honorable,  the  parents  and  relatives /rar  him." 

KoO'Wun^  vol,  iij. 

In  this  sentence,  the  verb  '  fear*  is  a  compound  formed  of  try,  ^  to  fear,'  and 
'^  %i2,  ^to  fear  or  dread/  This  instance  may  therefore  remind  us  of  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  'they  feared^  fear,'  or  'they  in  fearing  feared:'  but  of  these 
compounds  the  reader  must  be  left  to  form  his  own  opinion  ;  the  Chinese 
unite  the  characters^  but  of  the  principle  on  which  they  are  formed,  they 
say  little  more  than  that  one  of  the  two  characters  is  often  euphonic,* 

*  It  is  not  improbable  (hat  this  may  be  the  case  in  some  iostances  ;  bot  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  exa- 
mining a  few  of  these  compouods,  and  the  single  characten  as  respectif ely  applied,  will  feel  himself  unable  to 
rest  satisfied  in  every  imtance  with  this  easy  lolntion* 
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V.    A  fifth  kind  of  compounds  are  those  formed  of  hoo  characters  differ* 
ingfrom  each  other  in  meaning.      These,  in  many  instances,  form  a  sub- 
stantive different  in  meaning"  from  them  both:  they  however,  though  nu* 
merous,  require  little  more  than  a  bare. mention.        To  this  class  may  be 
referred  that  well-know^i  compound  by  which  the  Chinese  describe  the  em- 
pire of  their  sovereign.:    Thyen-hya,  fornied  of  ^  T'hyen,  heaven,  land 
"F  hyet,  '  underneath/  as  well  as  that  olher  compound  for  China,  no  less 
geographically  just,  Choong^hwdK  'the  middle  country;'  from  ^  ckoong, 
'  the  middle'  and  ^  kwi^h,  'a  country/  In  the  choice  of  these  compounds, 
however,  the  modesty  of  the  Chinese  has  taken  care  that  they  should 
be  such  as  speak  their  o>vn  meaning.         Others  of  tljis  kind  are,  j|^^* 
ehih'pyen,  '  holding  the  reins,'  used  by  Confucius  to  sij^'nify  the  employ- 
ment of  a  groom;  and  khwy-kyu,  used  by  Mung  to  denote  'rule,  regulati- 
on ;'  which  is  formed  of,  ^  khwy,  '  a  circle,'  and  ^  kyu,'  a  square/    Many 
others  might  be  added ;  but  this  brief  idea  of  them  may  suf&ce,  as  they  belong 
rather  to  the  Dictionary  than  the  Grammar  of  the  language. 

These  include  moat  of  the  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  merely 
too.  To  these  compounds  might  be  added  those  formed  to  express  an 
agpnt,  an  object,  an  adjunct,  &c.  but  the«;e  en^.r  so  deeply  into  the  fen.- 
guage,  that  were  we  to  place  them  here,  we  should  bring  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  syntax  under  the  head  of  Compound  Words.  It  seems  better  there- 
fore to  refer  them  to  the  syntax  of  the  various  parts  of  speech  which  they 
compose;  to  which  we  now  proceed. 

*  See  Lun*yUf  toI.  i* 
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Remarks  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Xouns,  Pronouns,  Kerbs,  ^c. 

It  will  be  obvious^  that  while  fevw  of  the  rules  which  form  the  syntax  of 
other  languages,  can  be  applied  in  Chinese,  those  which  are  founded  on  the 
agreement  of  the  terminations  marking  the  case,  gender,  and  number  of 
Nouns,  can  have  no  place  therein  ;  as  where  these  do  not  exist,  there  can 
be  no  room  for  the  application  of  the  rules  to  which,  their  existence  has  giv- 
en birth.  Posilidn,  which  in  Chinese  supplies  the  place  of  termination,  forms 
of  course  the  basis  of  Chinese  Syntax,  which  necessarily  reduces  this  part 
of  Chinese  grammar,  so  copious  in  other  languages,  within  a  very  narrow 
compass.  It  may  perhaps  be  advantageous,  if  in  examining  the  syntax,  we 
pursue  the  method  observed  in  treating  of  the  various  parts  of  speech,  and 
begin  with  a  few  remarks  on.j 

The  Substantfces.^To  some  perhaps,  it  may  appear  strange  to  talk  of 
what  constitutes  a  substantive ;  it  is  however  certain,  that  in  Chinese,  many 
characters  become  substantives  by  position  ;  and  if  position  in  Chinese  sup- 
plies the  place  of  termination  in  other  languages,  there  is  in  reality  no 
greater  impropriety  in  pointing  out  the  position  which  constitutes  any  cha* 
racter,  a  noun,  or  a^erb,  than  in  describing  a  noun  by  its  ending  in  or-oris, 
&c.  As  position  however,  results  from  the  situation  of  other  characters,  it 
is  useless  to  talk  of  it  while  a  character  is  considered  as  standing  alone;  and 
hence  this  part  of  Chinese  grammar  necessarily  forms  part  of  its  Syntax. 
Should  any  one  question  whether  any  remarks  on  this  subject  be  at  aU  ne- 
cessary, it  may  be  replied,  that  although  one  determined  to  persevere,  may, 
through  a  bng  course  of  reading,  easily  ascertain  when  a  character  occursin 
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the  sense  of  a  substantive,  and  when  it  has  the  force  of  a  verb,  a  few  hints  on 
this  subject  may  save  a  beginner  much  labour  and  perplexity*  It  is  howe\'er 
of  greater  importance  that  these  be  ^usf,  tlian  that  they  be  numerous  :  what 
is  omitted,  diligence  may  discover,  but  a  wrong  direction  adds  to  the  labour 
of  discovery,  that  of  treading  back  the  ground  already  trodden.  Keeping 
this  in  view,  we  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  subject. 

1.  It  may  be  proper  to  begin  with  observing,  that  there  are  many  suh- 
stantives  which  are  seldom  or  never  used  as  verbs;  such  are  Js^yin, '  man  ;' 
P  yth, '  a  day ;'  J^  wtn,  'people ;'  ^  kwdh, '  a  country  f^fod, '  father ;' 
■^  moo, '  mother ;'  ,||  ma, '  a  horse ;'  3^  khyuen, '  a  dog/  &c .♦  These  there- 
fore discover  themselves  at  first  sight.  Those  which  become  substantives  by 
position,  are  such  as  occur  also  in  the  sense  of  adjectives,  or  verbs ;  but 
to  those  acquainted  with  grammar,  it  will  be  evident,  that  there  are  two 
positions  which  give  a  character  the  force  of  a  substantive,  its  being  con- 
nected with  a  verb  either  as  its  A^ent  or  Object,  or  with  a  prepositive 
character  performing  the  office  of  a  case :  in  a  word,  its  being  connected 
either  with  a  verb ;  directly  or  obliquely  for  how  can  a  substantive  stand 
alone  ^  Separately  from  this  connection,  however,  (the  vocative  excepted^ 
which  in  Chinese  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  names),  scarcely  a  character 
can  be  found  performing  the  office  of  a  substantive.  Hence  it  will  follow^ 
that^ 

2.  A  character  though  itself  a  verb^  has  the  force  of  a  substantive 
by  its  becoming  the  Agent  to  a  verb. — It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the 

*  lo  thii  respect,  the  Eagilish  langoafe  exceeds  the  Chinese  in  flexibility ;  <o  man  a  ship,  to  peepU  a  coun* 
try  ;io  dog  tk  thief,  are  expressions  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  genius  of  ihe  English  language. 
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Agent  almost  invariably  precedes  the  verb,  whether  neg'ative  or  positive, 
scarcely  an  instance  occurring  of  the  verb's  preceding  the  agent,  as  such 
a  position  would -in  general  destroy  its  being  a  verb.  If  therefore,  a  cha- 
racter, neither  a  negative  nor  an  auxiliary,  precede  a  verb,  it  has  gene- 
rally the  force  of  a  substantive.  Confucius  extolling  Yoang-fnoo-tse  for  his 
consummate  art  in  appearing  to  possess  knowledge  adapted  for  governing, 
when  the  country  was  in  a  stale  of  peace,  hut  appearing  ignorant  when  it 
was  in  a  state  of  disorder,  says, 

tit   ^^     Tit  **^  ^P"        ffl.  *"  ''^'        t^f  ^'*     Ttl*  **^  "fcF*  ^*** 

^h  rj    *We  ^^  norance     jlfj.  Hj    can  be         *^^  Hb 

•jA    kih  of  being     ^Or^  V^^  -fcf*  **«        'T^  *i*  ^^i  **'^  ^^°0W- 

^[^  BtUioed.        ^\  ie  not        Jp^  bis       ^^  attained      ^j  ledge 

<^  His  knowledge  may  be  attained,  Lis  ignorance  cannot  be  attained/' 

Lun-yu^  vol.  i. 

In  the  first  clause  of  this  sentence,  cAefe,*  '  to  know,'  which  precedes  the  verb 
kih,  'to  be  attained,'  acquires  the  force  of  a  substantive,  by  its  being  the 
agent  ta  the  verb  ;  and  in  the  second  clause,  yu,  which  in  a  former  part  of 
the  sentence  occurs  as  the  adjective  '  ignorant,'  becomes  a  substantive  by  its 
preceding  the  latter  verb  klh  as  its  agent.  It  may  farther  be  remarked,  that 
the  agent  in  the  first  clause  precedes  the  auxiliary  kh6,  as  well  as  the  verb 
k'ih;  and  that  in  the  second,  it  precedes  also  the  negative  pobh. 

3.  A  Character  though  a  verb,  has  the  force  of  a  substantive  when  it 
becomes  the  Object  of  another  verb.    This  is  the  case  with  the  verb  hydh, 

*  Ta  thin  case  the  character  often  cbai|;e8  its  tooe ;  as  cA^a  here  clianges  its  natural  sound  for  the  grav€  ac*> 
cent. 

Nn  n 
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#  ' 

/  to  learn/  in  the  foHovving  reply  of  Confucius  to  Ngaikoong  when  enquir- 
ing whether  any  among  his  disciples  loved  learning, 

■  learniag.      T^T'cstcemed     <p|    that  |H|  booi     ^M  Yen-       -'^pj  I  had 


"1  had  a  Yen-kooiy  who  loved  leatmng.^^  JLun^yUy  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence  hybh,  though  generally  a  verb,  being  the  object  of  the 
verb  hah, '  to  esteem,  or  love/  has  of  course  the  force  of  a  substantive. 

4.  A  verb's  being  connected  with  a  Preipositive  character,  gives  it  the 
force  of  a  substantive.  Of  this,  examples  may  be  seen  by  turning  to  the  pre- 
positions which  perform  the  office  of  the  various  cases*  That  thejuxta-po- 
sition  of  these  prepositives  should  thus  render  a  character  a  substantive, 
seems  as  reasonable  as  that  the  addition  of  ri,  ij^,  &c.  to  ^»x,  should  form  a 
substantive,  while  em  added  to  the  same  syllable  would  render  it  a  verb. 

The  difficulty,  however,  of  recognizing  single  characters  as  substan- 
tives, when  thus  connected  with  a  verb,  is  not  ^reat;  even  though  they 
be  such  as  frequently  occur  themselves  in  the  sense  of  verbs*  If  ngai, '  to 
love,'  be  found  connected  with  a  preposition,  or  an  adjective,  as  *  Avloye,* 
'from  love  /  'his  love,'  'great  love,'  &c.  it  will  be  instantly  recognized  as  a 
substantive;  nor  will  it  be  more  difficult  to  identify  it  as  a  noun  when  found 
in  connection  with  a  verb  either  as  its  agent  or  object.  '  Love  constrained 
them,'  or  'they  discarded\o\e,*  are  sentences  which  in  English  would  at 
once  discover  Move'  to  be  used  as  a  noun^  instead  of  a  verb.     The  difficulty 

«  See  from  p.  223  to  p.  259 
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s. 

to  a  2^0  in  the  Chinese  language,  arises  from  the  various  dompounds 
•which  occupy  the  place  of  substantives^  and  which  often  contain  ten  or 
twelve  characters.  An  examination  therefore,  of  these,  which  like  sub- 
stantives, became  the  agent  or  the  object  of  a  verb,  or  connect  themselves 
with  the  various  prepositive  characters,  may  throw  much  light  on  the  nature 
of  Chinese  Syntax. 


Nouns  of  Agency^  Sgc.  formed,  by  the  particle^  tchye  a,  and  by  the 

Genitive  particle. 

The  Nouns  thus  alluded  to,  are  of  two  kinds ;  those  formed  by  the  particle 
tchySa,  and  those  formed  by  the  Genitive  particle,  which  we  shall  examine 
in  succession.  These  formed  by  adding  tchyea  to  an  adjective  or  a  verb, 
or  even  to  a  sentence,  have  been  already  mentioned  p.  200;  but  they  deserve 
a  more  particular  examination.  The  simplest  of  them  is  formed  by  adding 
tchyia  to  an  adjective,  or  a  verb^  of  which  the  following  sentence  exhibits 
two  instances ; 

y  .   yiii  '   -fit-l'^a.  ^£^tch9ia  JL^eki€i\ic  l^yin      jj^ngan      ^M^tchyfa    1^^^^  The 
^^  YlrUif^^l| doTOs^^l^  er       ^/^know-  ^y^ virtue j^^J^  rests  in^^  man     ^\^^  ▼irtnous 

"  Hitman  thoroughly  virtuous,  rests  in  virtue ;  the  man  who  knows  virtue^  deems 
it  the  highest  gain."  Lun-yu^  vol.  i. 

In  this  sentence  tchyda  /ided  to  yin,  (here  an  adjective),  forms, '  the  virtuous 
inan ;'  and  added  to  the  verb  chee,  \  know,'  it  forms  a  compound  eq^iivaleut  Ip 
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'  the  man  knowing'  virtue.  This  compound  has  some  affinity  to  words  form- 
-  ed  from  English  verbs  by  adding  the  termination  er  ;  as^  theread-er^  the 
lov-er,  &c.  &c. 

6.  The  next  advance  in  these,  renders  the  Noun  of  Agency  compound; 
it  is,  that  of  adding  occasionally  a  Negative  Particle.  Confucius  charac* 
terizing  one  who  thoroughly  abhors  evil,  says, 


-«U  khee 

-±^.  tchyi^ 

'^pemit 

^f—*.  virtue 

H^^  tchyla 

-^  OdThe 
/yr^-%  hater  of 

j^  shin 
*^^  persoD 

•  //H  approach 

^- 

3fr 

Equity 

Xj  \  does  not 

'I-*  quity 

^^  The  Later  of  evil,  he  m  the  virtuous  man :  he  does  not  permit  evil  even  to  approach 
his  person."  Lun-yu,  vol.  i. 

Here  tchyia  added  to  podkyin,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  Hue,  from  the  right, 
forms  a  compound  which  denotes,  '  evil,'  oo  '  th^  opposite  of  virtue/ 

7.  But  the  compound  fornted  by  tchyda  often  includes  a  verb  with  its  object. 
Of  ihis^  the  sentence  just  quoted,  furnishes  an  example.  In  the  first  two 
lines  from  the  right,  the  verb  od,  '  to  hate'  and  its  object  podh-yin,  receiv- 
ing tchyea,  forms  a  compound  equivalent  in  force  to  *The  man  hatingini*- 
qui/y,*  which  then  becomes  the  agent  to  the  substantive  verb. 

8.  Instances  may  be  farther  adduced  of  a  sentence  which  contains  several 
verbs  with  thett  objects,  being  thus  united  toform-n  compound.  In  the  sen- 
tence quoted  p.  200,  such  a  compound  occurs  as  the  Agent  to  a  verb. 
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S^ versing. yC^capable^^jPl^  '^j^^coane  j]^  mean  ) || j   but     >6^  ward       l"T??y**^ 

alii  ^  of       5Rnot  yet  ^  food,:^  doth.^||^bllu5h.^  JJ^ay,   j'^turninj 

**  l^he  man  of  letters  directing  his  attention  toward  the  fVay^  but  ashamed  of  mean  cloth' 
ing  and  coarse  food^  is  as  yet  incapable  of  conversing  thereon/'  Lun^^j  vol  i. 

In  this  sentence  the  first  clause^  Sit  tched-yu  tad,  Uhe  man  of  letters  directs 
ing  his  attention  toward  the  path/  is  united  by  the  conjunction  irr  to  the 
latter  clause,  chhee  ngdh  ee  ngdh  shih  tchyea,  '  ashamed  of  mean  clothing  and 
coarse  food  ;'  and  the  whole  receiving  tchyea,  becomes  the  agent  to  the  ne« 
gative  verb  podh-chodk.  The  following  declaration  of  the  Chinese  sage, 
exhibits  a  sentence  as  the  Object  of  the  verb,  scarcely  less  complex : 

TMl  J3^  reprove  p^   wardly     dlJFj  fault     ^j^  to  sec  J^  seen        f^lf  I 

HFj^  <^A^/a   1^    iti  *Tr^  trr         ■>£  l»    fcA^e  ^ ^  fiuv one,>L^  v^  have 

^^  ^    himself      IjfJ  and      ^JH-  his      |f  tl  •*>»«       Z^  "otyet 

^^  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  man  able  to  discern  his  faulty  and  inxoardly  reprove  him" 
^^If*  LuH'^yu,  vol.  i. 

In  th is  sentence  the  two  clauses,  nung-kyhn-  khee-kwd, '  able-to-dee-hi^-faul tSj* 
^ndnooi  tsb  tsoong,  'inwardly  reproving  himself/  united  by  a  conjunc- 
tion by  tchyea,  are  formed  into  one  compound  which  then  becomes  the  ob- 
ject of  the  verb  kyin, '  to  see/  The  compound  would  literally  be,  'I  have 
never  yet  seen    an-able-to-discern-his-faults-and-inwardly-sclf-re'proYing 
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person/    Thug  arc  sentences  containing  various  clauses;  formed  into  one 
compound,  by  the  addition  of  tchyea;  and  then  made  the  agent  or  the  ob- 
ject of  a  verb.   In  the  same  manner  might  three  or  four  sentences  be  united     ' 
ad  libitum  to  form  the  agent  or  the  object  of  a  verb,  or  unite  with  a  prc- 
'  positive  character.* 

JSTouns  formed  by  the  Genitive  Particle. — The  nouns  both  simple  and 
compound  which  are  formed  by  the  Genitive  particle,  also  deserve  the  notice 
of  the  student.      It  is  proper  to  observe  here^  that  in  Chinese^  as  well  as  in 
other  eastern  languages,  the  genitive  has  much  of  the  nature  of  an  adjective, 
being  often  used  to  characterize  some  person  or  thing.      This  indeed  is 
the  case  often  in  the  English  language ;  thus^  '  ihe  pleasures  of  virtue/ are 
'  pleasures  the  grand  ingredient  in  which  is  virtue;*  and  St.  Paul  s  huriSlt^ 
TJis  i^edelag, '  holiness  of  truth/  means  simply  '  true  holiness/    This  charac- 
terizing of  persons  or  things^  we  shall  find  a  chief  object  of  the  genitive  in 
Gfaineae#    But  to  return ; 

9.  One  of  the  simplest  applications  of  the  Genitive  particle  is,  that  of 
it$  communicating  the  force  of  a  substantive,  to  an  adjective  or  an  adverb. 
The  following  remark  of  Confucius  furnisher  an  eicample ; 

-^k.   yAiif  to»Bp..Ali«Mnf    '^tqtpyes-  JP  i>«  ^-^M^Jthy^M  .^^>W  .^X^tehte  /V  Ki|iTh« 
'^portptre.tf.^tlabimypHt««ied^i8     ^  ^piety^'a      ^   l^e^""^ 

**  TAf  present  {age^s)  piety  is  deemed,  merely  supporting  Cparents)/' 

Lun^yuy  vol.  i, 

*  It  b  icarcely  necenary  to  add,  Chat  ihtat  coDponnds  expre«  Tbiogs  as  well  as  Persons. 
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Here  tbe  genitive  particle  tehee,  uniting  with  kin,  *  now/  gives  it  the  force 
of  a  substantive ;  the  sentence  being  literally^  'the  {naw's,  or)  present  age's  ' 
piety.' 

10.    The  Genitive  particle  is  also  thus  applied  to  an  adjective  and  a  sai- 
staTitive  united.     The  following  is  an  instance, 

'<  The  man  of  perfect  virtue^lBs  nothing  in  life  fbc  which  he  is  not  fitted.'^ 

jLufi'tfUj  vol.  i. 

Here  the  genitive  particle  is  added  to  ching-tuh,  'perfect  virtue/  to  which 
it  appends  tbe  substantive '  master^  possessor/  &c.  the  sentence  being  liter- 
ally 'the  perfect  virtue's  possessor/  Of  this  application  of  the  genitive 
particle,  numerous  instances  might  be  given. 

II    It  is,  farther,  added  to  ^verh  and  its  object ;  as  in  the  following  sen** 
tence ; 

J^  myih  ift      —r  Icang         ^^  tehee ^^  pmg  in   >;|fe^  Uh/uen     A^  Ay^  mA^  Feir 
-0j    iDccftsant.  J^  ctdeaTour^^^  's     ^^  vigour      pT^  prewrviog 'j^  ^•"^  4?k%  ^^^ 


After- 


-<^  Then  his  endeofoour  to  preserve  'Virtue  in  fuU  vigour^  is  incessant." 

Lun-yUy  vol.  i. 
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Heretinfuen, '  to  preserve/,  receives  the  genitive  particle^  which  transforms 
it  into  an  active  participle.  The  sentence  is  literally,  'his pre$€rving- 

virtue's  endeavour/ 

12.   This  particle  is  moreover  added  to  certain  of  the  parts  of  speech 
united^    Chyu-hee  describes  the  stady  of  the  Ee-king,  as, 

a  lei        ^X^  tehee   ^  ck^^xw-^l^syM   ^^i^ff»M    ^KI*'**      "Vlv  **^  HFI  ^^'V 

<^  Rendering  dear  the  causes  oihappinesSy  misery^  decay ^  prosperiiy,^^ 

Lun-yuy  vol.  i. 

In  which  sentence,  the  genitive  particle  tehee,  uniting  the  four  Substan- 
tives, happiness,  misery,  decay,  enlargement,  appends  to  them  the  sub- 
stantive Zee,  cause,  &c.  thus;  '  Rendering  clear  happines8,-misery,-decay,r 
prosperity's  causes.' 

The  following  example  exhibits  a  number  of  Verbs  as  thus  united.     In 
the  sentence  just  quoted,  the  commentator  proceeds,  'rendering  clear/ — 

^^  Wo        ^J^  tehee      -JL.  wtmg       .^J^  ityuen  ^m    thoH  ,>1Z.  Te\m 

w^y.     ^^^  '8  \      1  losing     ^-;J-  preserviog     jj^  receding     p(^  Advj 


AdTUcing 

^<Thc  way  oiadtancing and  receding^  o(preseroingy  and  losing"        Ibid. 


Here  th^  genitive  particle,  uniting  the  verbs  tsin,  advance  ;  thobi,  recede ; 
tsyuen,  preserve;  wang,  lose,  imparts  to  them  the  force  of  verbal  nouns; 
thus  ;^rendering  clear  advancing,-receding,-presferving-Iosing's  way. 
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I 

13.  The  following  sentence  exhibits  vflrious  parts  of  speech  as  thus  united  • 
by  the  genitive  particle  : 

*^   ?      HlJ  fore-    -^Haffain  iM/agcs   -'gt  •**«'       i^U  *^"     H^J  askcd*^  Tsc- 

,.  ^|-|  *<^**«    "TTTftWcanJ^  tehee       t      »AM  |V?  €<^  roc-   ^    *«^      "gg  cAaiv 

^l  known  '^^J  they  bejg^'s  |      ten         Jrl/^  kouing  ^    From  J^  cfaang 

^^  Tse-chang  enquired,  Can  affairs  from  this  time  to  ten  future  £ige5  be  fore-known!" 

iMH'f/Uy  vol*  i* 

In  which  sentence  we  find  the  genitive  particle  added  to  a  compound  includ- 
ing the  preposition  tsk,  from  ;  the  adjective,  i9e,  this ;  the  verb  ce,  to  reckon ; 
the  adverb  hyeu,  hereafter ;  the  numeral  shth,  ten ;  and  the  substantive 
shei,  age.  Literally  rendered,  it  would  be,  'from-this*reckoning-ten-future- 
ages'  affairs,  can  they  be  fore-known  ?'  , 

14.  The  genitive  particle  has  however  a  still  farther  effect ;  while  it  unites    ' 
in  one  compound  the  characters  to  which  it  is  affixed^  it  imparts  to  any  num* 
5ci'  of  characters  which  it  may  affix,  the  force  of  a  Compound.  The  follow- 
ing sentence  includes  a  compound  of  this  kind  containing  no  less  than  seven* 
Commenting  on  a  sentence  of  the  sages^  Cfiyu-hee  says, 

/  ^   yin  _  f  I  lih  -tH'.  khinfc  f^  tehee      -W^  ''*^"  ^*^""     —H  ^rr 

^\^  virtnc.      JJ   strength     ^    wishing       j^_  'g  ^|a.  ^^^^^  **        |f|J   And 

Jk     '^         "■^^"  n.{   y»*Vto      ^yp  m*fc  »      urn  — ^fAth« 

Ttfi  //V  to  Jt\   apply         -5^  not       ^V  men,  ys^abo 


— — "  And  he  also  wondered  at  men's  not  wishing  to  apply  their  full  strength 
io  virtue.''  •  Chyu^hee  on  Lun-yu^  vol.  i. 

Coo 
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Here  the  last  seven  characters  affixed  jby  the  genitive  particle  to  the  sub- 
stantive ^in,  ^  men/'  form  a  compound  having  the  force  ofa  substantive. 
Compounds  of  this  kind  are  far  from  being  unfrequent. 

15.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  genitive  particle,  farther,  connects 
with  a  sentence  (which  it  then  forms  into  a  compound)  the  circumstances  of 
time,  place,  &c.  The  commentator  having  occasion  to  mention,  relative  to 
Confucius,  the  time  wherein  it  was  proper  for  him  to  worship,  has  this  sen- 
tence, B^;^^*^^'^  Yen  kte  tang  ts'heb  tehee  shee;  literally.  He 
describes  '  his-own-ought  to  worship's  /imc ;'  in  which  the  genitive  particle, 
uniting  the  characters  descriptive  of  the  action,  affixes  thereto  the  time  of  the 
action.  It,  in  the  same  manner,  affixes  the  characters  used  to  connect  cir- 
cumstances of  place ;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  postpositions,  ^ 
choongfin ;  ^  nooh  within,  &c,  are  affixed  to  a  substantive  or  a  compound 
in  the  same  way. 

16.  In  conversation  the  genitive  particle  ^^  tei  is  generally  used  in^ 
stead  of  ^  tehee;  but  its  application  in  the  formation  of  these  compounds^  as 
far  as  they  are  admitted  into  conversation,  is  precisely  the  same.  Such  then 
are  the  Compounds  formed  in  the  Chinese  language. either  by  the  particle 
tehyea,  or  the  application  of  the  genitive  particle  ;  in  which,  and  the  Com- 
pound Words  before  mentioned,  the  accurate  Sungskrit  scholar  will  be  able 
to  realize  the  chief  rules  for  zumaB,  or  'compound  words,'  in  that  ancient  lan- 
guage* When  we  consider  that  these  compounds  include  theagen/  andthe 
object  of  a  verb,  the  instrument  by  which  an  action  is  done,  the  can^e  from 
which  it  flows,  together  with  the  substantive  or  compound  receiving  the  ge* 
nitive  particle,  and  that  which  is  affixed  thereby,  it  will  appear  how  deep* 
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\y  tbey^  enter  into  the  Chinese  language^  particularly  if  we  also  recollect, 
that  each  may  embrace  almost  any  number  of  characters  at  the  will  of  the 
writer.  The  importance  of  forming  a  just  idea  of  them^  therefore,  may 
apologize  for  the  minuteness  with  which  they  have  been  described ;  as,  when 
a  student  can  ascertain  with  precision  where  these  compounds  begin  and 
where  they  terminate,  the  agent,  the  object,  the  instrument,  the  cause  of 
an  action,  &c.  will  be  at  once  clear  to  him,  and  he  will  have  surmounted  the 
chief  difficulties  in  the  Chinese  Syntax.* 

17.  It  will  have  been  remarked  by  the  reader,  that  in  all  the  instances 
which  have  been  adduced,  the  character  intended  for  the  genitive  pre* 
cedes  that  governed  thereby,  .  This  is  invariably  the  case  with  the  geni- 
tive, which  circumstance  is  often  useful  in  ascertaining  that  case  when  the 
particle  is  omitted,  by  no  means  an  infrequent  circumstance  in  the  stand- 
ard works  of  the  Cbiuese,  as  has  been  already  hinted.f  It  iB  indeed  a  fact, 
that,  in  respectable  compositions,  whenever  two  genitives  foUow  each  other, 
the  genitive  particle  of  the  former  of  them  is  consiantly  omitted. 

18.  By  the  same  principle  are  Nouns  governed  which  are  placed  in 

•  This  will  be  evident  if  we  consider  the  difference  which  the  addition  of  the  connecting  particle  makes  in 
a  sentence :  take  for  example,  a  sentence  of  ten  or  twelre  characters  with  the  connecting  particle  at  the  end ;  if 
t)ie  stadent  does  not  advert  to  this  circumstance,  he  will  naturally  consider  all  the  verbs,  &c.  as  perfoming 
their  proper  office,  and  attempt  to  translate  them  accordingly.  After  labouring  thus  through  the  whole  com- 
pound, and  attempting  in  ▼ain  to  make  ont  the  sense  of  his  author,  he  looks  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  per- 
jceiftB  that  the  whole  is  a  compound,  connected  with  some  verb  !  This  baoi^hes  all  obscurity,  and  renders  k\» 
author  interesting  in  the  highest  degree.  i  See  p.  323. 

Ooo^ 
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Apposition  :  if  a  man  be  described  by  his  office^  the  office  is  first  mentioned 
as  the  adjunct  to  the  person,  and  then  the  person ;  thus^ 


houses.  ^Pk  snen     ^Kk  Bueii,  "T>ft  suen^        /V-  dftrines,    '^3*  Loo's-ZZH  The  three 

man-  ^v  houses. 


'iMj  /^  »«  ^^^  Kee-  1^\^  Shaoh-   jAt.  Mnng-      /V  » 


'**The  three  houses,  thoseofXoo'^  mandarines,  Mung-suen,  Shaoh-suen^  Kee- 
sum.'^  Comment  on  JLun-yu^  vol.  i. 

Here^  Loo,  the  country  in  which  the  office  is  held^  is  first  mentioned;  then 
the  rank^  ta^foo  ;  and  lastly^  the  persons  by  name. 

19.  The  same  principle  also  regulates  the  time  which  marks  any  event. 
In  sentences  of  this  kind,  the  year  or  the  aeason  precedes,  the  month  fol- 
lows^ and  then  the  day.  Thus  in  the  sentence  quoted  p.  319,  it  is  said, '  in 
the  winter,  on  the  tenth  month's  first  day,  the  sun  suffered  an  eclipse.' 

30.  Adjectives. — Relative  to  Adjectives  there  is  little  remarkable.  The 
prixiciple  already  noticed,  that  of  placing  the  adjunct  before  the  object 
to  which  it  is  attached^  causes  the  adjective  generally  to  precede  t?te  sn6- 
stantive.  Of  this,  so  many  instances  appear  in  the  examples  already  qnot-' 
£d,  that  it  is  needless  to  adduce  more.  If  in  certain  cases  the  adjective  be 
found  to  follow  the  substantive,  in  most  of  them  it  will  also  be  found,  that 
the  substantive  verb,  or  the  YCTh'::^ySu, '  to  have/  is  understood ;  generally 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 
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SI.  Those  adjectives,  which  include  more  than  one  quality,  are  alipost 
constantly  formed  by  annexing  the  genitive  particle  to  fhe  qualifies  men- 
tioned, and  adding  tjiereto  jrm,  a  man.  Thus,  instead  of  saying,  'a  wise 
atidgood  man  ;'  the  Chinese  would  say,  'a  man  of  wisdom  and  goodness  ;'  or 
more  literally, '  wisdom-goodness's  man/  But  this  manner  of  forming  ad- 
jectives has  been  already  noticed.* 

S3.  Pronouns. — In  the  "Pronouns,  there  is  little  worthy  of  remark.  The 
sparing  manner  in  which  the  Relative  Pronoun  is  introduced,  however,  de- 
serves notice  :  it  is  indeed  a  prominent  feature  in  most  of  the  languages  of 
India.  Where  the  English  would  introduce  '  he  who,'  the  Chinese  cither  have 
recourse  to  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  or,  forming  the  action  ascribed  to  the 
person  into  an  adjunct,  affix  thereto  the  genitive  particle  ;  thus,  '  the  man 
who  does  business  of  this  kind/  they  would  express  by,  ^  l^^.^^/jij^ 
T$d  chyiayang  si  tetyinj  literally,  'The  doing-this-kind-of-business  man.' 

S3.  The  best  Chinese  writers  have  however  a  mode  of  introducing  the  Re- 
lative which  Europeans  might  be  ready  to  deem  superfluous.  Instead  of  sim- 
ply introducing  the  Object ;  as,  *  I  desire  fish ;'  they  would  introduce  the  Re- 
lative; thu8,-^^j9^|j^;i^  Yungd 86 yobhySa;' Fish,  {\B)whatldeme.'i 
Thus  also  a  butcher  replying  one  day  to  his  prince  who  was  admirmg  his 
art  in  separating  so  nicely  the  various  parts  of  a^ bullock,  instead  of  saying, 
'I  approve  a  right  method/  ^ys.J^^^f^Jgf-J^^Chhm  tehee  s6  had 
tchyea,  tad  yia^  '  That  which  the  servant  approves  (is)  a  right  method.'^ 

•  See  p.  270.  +  Mung,  wl.  li.  J  See  Koihwmy  rol,  ill.    CM^  te,  liteially, « \kt  leryant  j' 

for  tliissob&titou'oi]  of  cAAJfi  for  Ifae  penonal  pronoQD,  ice  p.  SS3. 
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24.  A  peculiarity  is  observable  in  the  application  of  the  Demonstratives 
^sh^e,  'this/jj(^fee/thi8/&c.  These  in  Chinese  refer  to  something  already 
described,  instedid  of  something  which  follows.  While  in  the  European  mode, 
the  demonstrative  would  precede  its  adjunct  in  a  sentence  like  the  following, 
*  A  man  oUhis  description,  would  be  equal  to  the  sage,  namely,  one  who,  if 
an  evil  act  would  obtain  the  empire  of  the  world,  would  refuse  to  perpetrate 
it ;'  the  Chinese  after  saying  'If  by  doing  one  evil  act,  a  man  could  obtain 
the  empire  of  the  world,  he  still  refused  to  do  it,'  would  add,  '  ihis  man 
would  equal  the  sage/  In  the  genuine  Chinese  style,  therefore,  'this*  sel- 
dom refers  to  a  person  or  thing  following ;  biit  almost  constantly  to  some  per«- 
son  or  thing  previously  described. 

2bp  Verbs^ — Respecting  Verbs  much  has  been  anticipated  in  treating  of 
the  agent  and  the*  object.  If,  aB  it  is  marked  by  no  termination,  any  should 
ask,  how  a.chare^cter  can  be  known  to  be  a  verb,  when  the  same  character 
may  be  also  a  substantive  or  an  adjective  ?  it  may  be  replied,  that  as  position 
gives  it  thQ  force  of  a  verb,  by  its  position  may  it  be  known  to  be  such.  It 
is  then,  a  character's  having  an  Agent  either  expressed  or  implied,  which 
Qnarks  it  a  verb.  That  this  is  the  case  may  be  seen  in  a  sentence  already 
quoted,  'TJie  man  already  virtuous  rests  in  virtue;  he  who  knows  it,  es- 
teems it  the  highest  gain;'  in  which  sentence,  ngan, '  rest,'  and  le^, '  profit/ 
become  verbs,  preceded  by  their  agents  yin  tchyea,  and  chee  tchyea. 

36.  But  while  a  character's  having  an  agent  renders  it  a  verb,  it  must  b^ 
acknowledged  that  in  the  standard  works  of  the  Chinese,  the  agent  is  oftet} 
omitted.    The  following  is  one  instance  among  many  : 
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TI^1>         M  yourself     [|JJ   then  ^\  one     ^  him  /jjv^^  wl»h  JfJ^  teeing  "';j"^ 


T$e4 
Tsee 


"  Tsee  sajs,  Jy^ow  sec  -otr/i/r ,  desire  to  equal  it ;  if  you  see  vice,  retiring  within, 
examine  yourself."  Lun^yu,  vol.  i. 

Here  the  phrase,  ley  en  hyln,  'seeing  virtue/  or,  'if  you  see  virtue/  or, 
'  when  you  see  virtue/  contains  vrithin  itself  the  agent  to  the  verb  se, 
'  desire/  This  mode  of  con8truction,\wberein  the  agent  is  included  in  the 
verb,  or  rather  in  the  Participle  Absolute,  deserves  the  close  attention  of 
the  Chinese  student,  as  it  is  common  in  the  standard  vrrttings  of  the  Chi- 
nesej  and  forms  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  language.  Another  remarJcable 
instance  of  the  omission  of  the  agent  occurs  in  the  following  declaration  of 
the  Chinese  sage : 

^^  My  way  does  not  gain  ground :  ascending  a  raft  (I)  will  go  over  the  sea.'* 

Lun-yUy  vol.  i. 

Here  no  character  is  used  to  express  either  the  personal  pronoun,  or  the 
agent  to  the  verb ;  both  are  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  context  and  connec- 
tion.  This  is  a  difficulty^  however,  which  perseverance  in  study  will  enable 
any  one  to  surmount. 
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S7.    In  certain  instances  the  agent  is  continued  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance^ when  another  agent  does  not  interfere  :  Thus  in  this  sentence, 

^  t/  tehee  ^^  ts*hei  hC  '-y    tak  -f^  khee  "f  yj  Ei 

With 


J^  tehee  ^z^   t8*hei  hC  -y    <»^  -U-'  **«*  |  VT 

j^^  him.  j^j^'  married  ^    I      daughter  -^^  his  }C^\ 

-"  With  his  daughter  he  married  him."  .Lun-yu,  vol.  i. 


The  agent  is  divided  from  the  verb  tehee, '  he  married  him'  by  no  less  than 
twenty  characters,  the  sentence  standing  thus:  Tsee,  (said  of- Khoong  yea- 
chang, '  He  is  worthy  of  marriage;  thougii  he  was  in  prison,  it  was  without 
any  crime  on  his  part :)  with  his  brother's  daughter,  (he)  married  him.' 

28.  The  Object  in  active  verbs  is  always  expressed*  It  however  does  iiot 
always  follow  the  verb ;  it  occasionallj/  precedes  it;  which  is  perhaps  the 
chief  instance  of  inversion  that  the  language  furnish/es.  In  the  following 
sentence,  the  Chinese  sage,  addressing  his.  disciple  Choong-koong,  whose 
father  was  a  virtuous  man,  says  : 


tcheSi^s/^Lee  A 

party, 
coloared 


^yumfj^  khee  |     shan      /_^  wooh      m/a  seal       tt     ts^hyia  --r^   tse      >!* 


<<  The  offspring  of  a  party -coloured  coWy  if  suitable  in  colour  and  horns,  although  men 
chuse  to  deem  worthless,  still  would  the  mountain  and  fiver  gods  reject  ?" 

Lun-yu,  vol.  i. 

Here  the  object, '  the  offspring  of  a  party-coloured  cow/  precedes  the  verb 
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shyea  '  reject/       Thig,  however^  is  far  from  being  a  frequent  mode  of 
construction. 

89.  The  best  Chinese  authors  often  introduce  the  Ohjectjirst,  and  place 
fifter  the  verb  a  relative  referring  thereto.  The  sage  speaking  of  his  disciple 
Yao,  says, 

ifili      ji^^hU    ^^\I  do  not  HllV  finances  ;yn  regulate  "J  mavbcir^  ('^    .        j^thouaand 

J^^**        Alt'*'*        fcjf    ^^        '-U^khee     ^ihsheeem-rz^kwih    :^^  Shlnfr 
^^yinut.'^\iknow     ■tKi  ^^  **•         J^ployc<i  |gCjcoontry^^j^dwiriot» 


^^  ^  country  producing  a  thousand  chariots^  he  may  be  employed  to  regulate  Us  re« 
venues ;  but  1  am  not  certain  that  he  possesses  genuine  virtue."      ,  LuH'I/u^  Vol.  u 

Here  the  object,  'a  country  producing  a  thousand  chariots/  is  first  introduc- 
ed merely  for  the  sake  of  its  becoming  the  antecedent  to  the  relative  its^ 

30.  The  End  for  which  an  action  is  done,  expressed  in  English  by  Uhat^' 
in  Latin  by  ut,  and  in  Greek  by  o Vi,  the  Chinese  express  in  various  ways* 
In  some  instances  they  substitute  an  appropriate  verb  or  participle^  as  in  the 
following  sentence,  ;^^^  §^"3^  Tse-chang  h^6!i  kan  lodh, '  Tse-chang 
learned,  seeking  a  public  appointment  to  office/  In  this  sentence  the  idea 
which  niight  have  been  expressed  by  '  that  he  inight  obtain/  is  expressed 
by  the  active  participle  lean,  '  seeking.' 

3ls    The  End  is^  occasionally  expressed  by  inserting  the  verb  21  ^^/ 
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before  the  verb  expressing  the  action.  On  the  sentence  jiist  quoted,  Chyu- 
heCj  observes  respecting'  the  Chinese  sage's  advice  to  his  disciple, 

'_*^   tehee       -jp^  irr  »^  tehee      ^^^  Tsi-  T^f  '^  % %  Yen 

^^  liimon.  |]||   and      /:;^ '»  ";j^  Tsc  J^Ia  **^  |=|    He  said 

qiJi  y^  «irge      ^^  fault,    y^^  cbang        ^^V  correct  ]i\^ 


ta 
this 


*^  He  said  this,  for  the  sake  o/*  correcting  Tse-cliang's  fault,  and  urging  him  for- 
ward." Comment  on  Ltm-yu^  vol.  i. 

Here  the  end  in  view  is  marked  by  prefixing  ee  to  the  infinitive,  which,  unit- 
ing therewith  forms  a  phrase  which  has  nearly  the  force  of  the  gerund  in 
rft, '  for  the  sake  of  correcting.' 

32.  Often  however  a  Causal  verb  is  employed  for  this  purpose  :  an  in- 
stance occurs  in  the  following  sentence,  which  relates  the  step  taken  by  the 
Chinese  sage  to  make  a  worthless  man  sensible  of  his  contempt  of  him  : 

^him  Ifl)  and  /^  the  door  ^  vant  J[^beiog-f  LKhoong.^  Je  ^  V». 
K^hm.  T^make^-aharp  P^  going  oat^Uieser-^refasedHT  tsee.  ^u 


psr 
py 


trUhJBg 


^'  Ya-py  wishing  to  see  KhoSng-tse,  he  excused  himself  as  being  sick.  His  servant 
having  scarcely  gone  forth  ivith  this>eply,  he  took  a  harp  and  began "singine  to  make 
Yu'py  hear  him."  Lun-yu,  vol.  ii. 
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Here  the  end  for  which  the  Chinese  sage  took  the  harp  and  snng,  is  expres- 
sed by  prefixing  the  causal  shec  to  the  infinitive  wun,  'hear.' 

33.  There  is  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  notice  in  the  use  of  the  \eYh9}Jjchyuh, 
'  to  go  forth  ;*^lai,  'to  come/  ^  Ifih, '  to  get/  &c.  as  they  are  often  uni- 
ted with  other  verbs  in  conversation^  and  in  familiar  compositions;  thug 
Hi  tS^  i^  ^  ^^  fffi  ^gy^wyen  j/M  tse  shyuh  chyuh, '  at  once  he  thus  spake  :* 
literally ;  at  once  he  thus  9pake  out*  Lai  ^,  '  to  come/  occurs  in  this  sen- 
tence, :5fe  ^  ^  $n  Yu  kin  khan  lai,  '  I  now  observe ;'  literally,  •  looking 
IS  now  come.'  Tiih  ^^,  'to  get/  occurs  in  sentences  of  this  kind,  ^  ^^^ 
PoQh  ts'hiingwun  ttih, '  I  have  not  yet  heard  /  literally,  *  I  have  not  yet  got  to 
hear.'  ^fj  Tad,  "  to  arrive  at/  is  another  of  those  verbs.  ^Ij  ^  I^j^  ^  Ng6 
,podk  chee  tad, '  I  do  not  know;'  literally, '  I  have  not  arrived^i  knowing,"  is 
frequent  in  conversation,  in  which  these  compound  verbs  are  chiefly  used, 
few  instances  of  their  being  thus  compounded;  occurring  iu  their  standard 
works. 

34.  The  Particles, — Among  the  particles  the  Adverbs  first  demand  oup 
attention  ;  relative  to  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  principle  which 
so  evidently  pervades  the  Chinese  language,  that  of  placing  the  adjunct  be- 
fore the  object  to  which  it  belongs,  is  visible  in  the  adverbs,  which  in- 
deed bear  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  verbs,  as  the  adjectives  bear  to 
the  nouns.  These  therefore,  particularly  Adverbs  of  Likeness,  aFmost  con- 
stantly precede  the  verb  to  which  they  belong.  Of  this  numerous  exam- 
ples may  be  given ;  a  sentence  already  quoted,  furnishes  one  : 
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.4)1. 
An. 


*'  An'p^hwg'Chcong  xirtmuslt/  conducted  himself  in  his  intercourse  witli  men."^ 

Lun-yu^  vol.  i. 

In  which  example  the  adverb  shyin,  ^  virtuously/  precedes  the  verb  /cyao,  'to 
hold  intercourse  veith.'  This  is  the  case  also  with  Adverbs  of  Number^  and 
of  Time,  as  in  a  sentence  already  quoted ;  /TJ  ^  ffff  iS>^  ^  "5^  X  ^  ^^^'" 
wufi'tse  8an  tse  irr  hyhu  king,  'Kee-wun^se  thrice  reflected  atid  then  act- 
ed/ And  often  with  Adverbs  of  Place^  as  ^^  ^  ^  Chyia  lee  Ub, '  In  this 
place  sit/  &c. 

35»  Two  Adverbs  of  Negation^  infer  a  strong  positive^  as  in  the  follow- 
.  ing  sentence :  the  author  of  the  Ta-hyoh  recommending  experience  as  a 
means  of  increasing  knowledge,  says  of  it,  ^  ^  [^  ^  Woo  pooh  ming  e6, 
*— Uhere  is  nothing  which  it  does  not  render  clear  /  in  which  sentence  the . 
negative  woo,  uniting  with  pooh,  forms  a  strong  positive*  Of  this  kind  many 
examples  have  already  appeared  in  this  work. 

36.  There  is  something  singular  in  the  union  of  the  negative  ^  ic^  with 

,  the  adverb  ^ts'hyen,  before.  In  English  we  describe  a  prior  transaction  by, 

'  they  exemplified  their  words  before  speaking  them  /  in  Bengalee,  by '  they 

not  having  spoken  their  words,  exemplified  them/    But  the  Chinese,  in  the 

following  sentence,  retain  both  the  adverb  of  priority,  and  the  negative  ; 
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[iJj  wore.  Zl  '•         W    •''"«-»  ^  -^  >^  ;5^  '»  Z  t"d.  ^  IS 


(^  The  ancients)  exemplified  their  words  before  ihey  uttered  them/' 

JLuii't/u^  vol.  i^  , 

Which  if  translated  literally,  would  be  '  before  they  had  not  uttered  them  •/ 
it  however  means  no  more  than^  '  prior  to  their  uttering  them/ 

31.  Relative  to  Prepositions,  little  requires  to  be  added.  It  has  bpen 
already  said,  that  they  all  render  the  character  a  substantive  with  which 
they  are  joined^  although  it  be  used  in  other  instances  ^s  a  verb.  Nor  does 
the  verb  thus  rendered  a  substantive,  always  become  a  verbal'  noun  :  j^  chee, 
'to  know/  preceded  by  a. preposition,  is  not  the  verbal  'a  knovying;'  but 
the  substantive  'knowledge/  Of  the  Postpositions,  it  has  been  already 

8a*id,  that  they  are  affixed  to  substantives,  both  simple  arid  compound,  by 
the  genitive  particle  either  expressed  or  understood ;  more  commonly  th& 
former^  but  often  the  latter^  in  writings  where  conciseness  is  studied. 

38i  C<m/une(iona.-~Of  Conjunctions  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Copii^ 
latives  are  sparingly  used  in  connecting  single  words,  whether  adjectivcB 
or  substantives.  In  the  example  quoted  page  530,  the  reader  will  find  that 
the  three  names,  Mung-suen,  Shodh-suen,  and  Kee-suen,  have  no  copu- 
lative to  connect  them,  as  in  English,  not  even  in  the  last  member.  Of  this 
omission  of  the  Copulative,  numerous  examples  might  be  adduced. 

39^   Enclitic  Particles.^^At  the  end  of  a  sentence  the  conjunction  j^ 
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irr,  'and/  is  often  followed  by  the  character  £[^  ee,  really  the  verb '  to  cease.* 
This  phrase,  if  literally  translated,  would  therefore  mean,  'and  cease;'  but 
it  generally  communicates  to  the  sentence  the  force  of  the  adverb  •  alone.' 
On  a  saying  of  Woo-wang's,  already  quoted,*  that  he  had  ten  men  able  mi- 
nisters, the  Chinese  sage,  remarking  that  the  former  dynasties  were  fruitful 
in  great  men,  still  adds  respecting  Woo-wang's  ten  able  men,  that, 

CLkmore.  |||j   and    J\,  men  y  (^  and  nlftC  ^{^  indeed ^\.  man  3Q1l  ■''•-'"^^  He  had 
^^  He  had  one  woman^  and  oit^  nine  men."  Lnn-yUj  vol.  i. 

In  which  sentence  the  force  of  the  adverb  '  only,*  is  communicated.by  the 
phrase  irr  ee,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

40.  There  are  besides,  certain  particles  placed  at  the  end  and  occasion- 
ally in  the  midst  of  a  sentence.  Such  are  ^  ee,  J^  yea,  the  pronoun 
^  irr,  and  J^  irr,  the  ear.  But  these,  like  certain  of  the  Greek  particles, 
though  they  impart  to  the  sentence  a  degree  of  force,  and  even  of  elegance^ 
are  yet  scarcely  capable  of  being  translated  by  any  English  word. 

These  comprize  the  chief  remarks  on  Syntax  which  have  occurred  to 
the  author.  In  lliem  the  reader  will  find  the  Chinese  language  recognizing, 
in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself  indeed,  but  still  recognizing,  the  same  principles 
which  pervade  the  syntax  of  other  languages  ;  nor  will  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Chinese  written  character  be  found  to  involve  any  essential  variation, 
when  it  shall  become  familiar  to  the  student. 

♦  See  p.  »♦. 
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Of  Punctuation. 

The  Chinese  are  not  wholly  ignorant  of  Punctuation  ;  but  they  practise 
it  to  a  much  less  extent  than  Europeans,  and  indeed  treat  it  in  a  different 
manner.  It  is  evident  from  the  examples  already  given,  that  they  express  Ad- 
miration and  Interrogation  by  the  use  of  characters  :  their  Punctuative 
Marks  are  therefore  of  two  kinds;  such  as  exprciss  Interrogation  and  Ad- 
miration, which  are  characters  coeval  with  the  written  language ;  and  cer- 
tain puncluatiye  marls  more  modern^  and  held  in  less  estimation. 

The  ^tyeu,  the  smallest  of  their  stops^  is  either  an  opake  or  an  open  dot, 
to  which  it  is  essential,  that  it  be  placed  in  the  mid  space  underneath  the  cha- 
racter. It  has  nearly  the  force  of  our  Comma ;  greater  it  can  scarcely  have, 
when  it  is  often  placed  between  the  agent  and  the  verb. 

The  ^  kyd  (literally  '  a  clause,*)  is  an  open  dot,  placed  on  the  right  edge 
of  the  line.  It  distinguishes  the  various  clauses  of  a  sentence ;  but  these  are 
often  such  as  we  should  mark  with  a  comma  :  the  Chinese,  however,  have 
no  other  means  of  marking  those  which  we  should  mark  by  a  Semicolon,  or 
a  Colon.  To  the  conclusion  of  a  sentence,  no  point  is  deemed  necessary 
like  our  Period ;  this  the  Chinese  deem  sufficiently  evident  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence.  The  following  example  exhibits  these  two  points  a9 
accurately  placed  as  we  find  them  in  general : 

7g^  evil  wish.      5^  indeed       ^/^  toward     >^/    if  "^""^  Tse 

o 

"Tsee  says,  If  the  mind  be  toward  virtue,  it  retains  no  evil." 


says, 
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Oa  these  however,  the  Chinese  lay  a  much  less  stress  than  on  the  cha- 
racters which  express  Interrogation  and  Admiration  ;  the  latter  are  never 
pmitted,  while  the  former  are,  often.  In  the  prefaces  to  their  works,  &c.  they 
are  seldom  added :  the  present  copies  of  their  standard  works  are  thus 
pointed;  but  with  no  great  accuracy* 

To  marka  new  Section^  and  sometimes  a  Paragraph^  the  Chinese  emploj 
a  small  circle  agreeing  with  the  size  of  the  type,i 

Although  the  Chinese  have  no  Capitals,  they  have  methods  by  which 
they  sufficiently  distinguish  Names.  To  mark  the  name  of  a  Person^  they 
draw  a  stroke  to  the  right  of  all  the  characters  which  form  the  name :  to 
mark  the  name  of  a  Country,  Province,  &c.  they  enclose  the  characters  ex- 
pressing it  within  a  circular  mark,  which  becomes  oblong  if  it  include  two  or 
three  characters.  In  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  the  authorities,  &c.  ,qu6ted 
lire  thus  inclosed. 

To  mark  that  eminence  in  a  sentence,  which  we  express  by  Italics,  the 
Chinese  place  opake  dots  to  the  right  of  all  the  charracters  which  compose  it. 
If  a  very  great  degree  of  eminence  be  intended,  they  place  the  open  dots  ; 
which  may  therjefore  be  deemed  equivalent  to  our  Small  Capitals. 

The  Comment  on  any  work  the  Chinese  sufficiently  distinguish  from  the 

Text,  by  printing  it  in  characters  abou|;  half  the  size  of  ^ijwse  in  which  the^ 
print  the  lattef. 
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Of  Prosody. 

After  a  grammaticai  examination  of  the  Chinese  language^  some  enquiry 
into  the  nature  of  its  Prosody  may  not  be  wholly  uninteresting.  As  it  is  well 
known,  that  most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  made  some  attempts  at  poetry, 
we  may  naturally  suppose  that  the  Chinese  do  not  form  an  exception  ;  and 
that  they  are  not  without  monuments  of  this  kind^  the  Shee,  selected  by 
Confucius  from  a  multitude  of  odes,  furnishes  a  sufficient  proof;  some  of 
the  poems  contained  in  which,  possibly  exceed  in  antiquity  any  thing  either 
of  Ilomer  or  Hesiod. 

The  genius  of  the  Chinese  language,  notwithstanding  its  monosyllabic 
form,  is  not  wholly  unfavourable  to  poetry.  Its  monosyllables  can  be  reduc- 
ed to  measure  with  nearly  as  much  ease  as  the  polysyllables  of  the  west ; 
they  are  also  capable  of  harmonizing  with  each  other ;  while  the  alternate 
position  of  the  direct  or  natural,  and  the  oblique ,  or  acute,  grave,  and  short, 
tones,  afford  much  room  for  variety  in  forming  the  verse.  How  far  these 
have  been  successfully  applied  to  the  gre^t  purposes  of  poetry,  it  is  not  so 
much  our  present  business  to  enquire,  as  to  examine  the  nature  of  Chinese 
Prosody. 

In  Prosody  as  cultivated  among  the  Chinese,  there  are  three  things  to  be 
considered,  the  Measure  of  the  verse,  or  the  number  of  syllables  contained 
in  each  line;  the  Rhyme,  where  it  exists;  and  the  Quantity,  or  the  alter- 
nate position  of  the  direct  and  oblique  ton^  in  each  couplet ;  which  last 
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seems  to  be  the  latest  improvement  which  Chinese  poetry  has  received.  It 
may  assist  us  in  forming  our  ideas^  if,  with  a  view  to  these^  we  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  poetry  in  China  from  its  rise  to  the  present  day. 

The  first  attempt  at  verse  in  China,  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  ancient  as  the 
language  itself.*  In  '  the  Annals  of  China/  it  is  related,  that  after  filling  the 
throne  fifty  years,  the  emperor  Yao,  revolving  one  day  the  state  of  his  peo- 
ple^ and  enquiring  in  vain  of  those  around  him  respecting  the  effect  of  his 
laws,  at  length  went  out,  full  of  anxiety,  into  the  public  road,  where  he  heard 
.  one  recite  the  following  stanza  : 

m  ^  ^  ^ 


it  -^ 

%  ^  m  ^ 

Lih  ngd  eking  mtn 
M»hf^  irr  ktk 
PoUh  shik  podh  chee 
Shu^n  tet  tehee  tsuh 

'*  The  tranquillity  we,  the  people,  enjoy, 
Is  whoUj  the  fruit  of  thine  exalted  virtue  ; 
,    No  information  or  knowledge  is  needed, 

AH  flows  from  the  sovereign's  wise  institutions/' 

•  See  Kmg-hyeny  toI.  11^  page  4.       T«ro  of  theie  Hoes  are  also  qao(od  in  the  Shce,  in  an  ode  wbi<A  cele- 
brates tlie  virloes  of  the  father,  srand-father,  aoJ  gr^t  gmnd-father  of  /Tmi-vaiif . 
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This  stanza^  if  it  deserve  the  name^  seems  to  be  the  first  specimen  of  Chi- 
nese poetry  on  record.  Of  the  three  characteristics]  ust  mentioned^  it  is  easy 
to  see,  however,  that  it  has  only  one,  that  of  Measure,  it  being  merely  four 
lines  formed  of  an  equal  number  of  syllables,  without  rhyme,  and  without 
regard  to  the  alternate  position  of  the  direct  and  the  oblique  tones. 

The  next  specimen  we  meet  with  on  record,  a  triplet  of  the  kind  termed 
S^ '  Koj'^  said  to  be  the  production  of  Yao's  successor,  the  Emperor  5Atin,  is  > 
preserved  in  the  Shoo-king.    One  day^  contemplating  with  joy  the  labours 
of  the  able  ministers  who  served  him,  he  thus  addressed  them : 


W    7C 

^  w  m 

m  n  ^ 

m  ^ 


K06  koong  khte  tsai 
Yuen  sh^eu  khei  tsai 
Pith  koong  hee  Uai 

"  When  the  chief  ministerst  delight  in  their  duty, 

The  sovereign:]:  rises  to  successful  exertion, 

A  multitude  of  inferior  officers  ardently  co-operating  !'* 

To  this  his  ministers  are  said  to  have  responded  in  the  following  stanza: 

•  From  ifeff,  *  to  chan!,  to  wag:  +  Ulerally, « the  amu,'  J  Uterally,  « the  head.* 

Qqq2 
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^     ^    7C 

m  m  -n 
m  A  ^^ 
^  ^  ^ 

Yuen  $hyiu  wing  teat 
Ko6  koong  lyang  tsai 
Sh^u  tah  khang  tsai 

"  When  the  sovereign*  is  wise, 

The  ministersf  are  fiiithful  to  their  trusty 

And  all  things  happily  succeed  1"    Shoo-king^  vol.  i. 

Several  other  of  Shun*s  poetic  efforts  are  preserved ;  but  they  are  nearly 
all  of'the  same  kind.  In  them  we  see,  that  to  measured  lines  is  added  an 
attempt  at  Rhyme ;  an  attempt  however  of  the  rudest  kind^  as  each  line  is  ter- 
minated by  the  same  character. 

The  following  *  ko*  is  an  admonitory  address  (o  his  cbildreUj  by  the  great 
Yu,  who  succeeded  Shun,  and  founded  the  Hyady nasty .;{; 

•  Or, "  the  head."  +  Or,  "  Jh«  »■•.•' 

t  The  BT^,  the  flrttof  (be  three  mostancieot  andfamotis  djnaitiei,  commenced  with  the  great  Fm,  aod,  vader 
■eveoteeo  emperon,  contiaaed  458  yean.  It  wai  raccceded  by  the' Sh$tmg  dynaaty,  foaaded  by  Thaag ,  who 
was  coostraioed,  by  the  lolicitatloBS  of  the  people,  to  drife  from  the  throoe  iato  exile  the^tyraat  X^dl,  the  last 
of  the  Syaaf[^  dyaaity.  Under  twenty-eight  empe-  rors,  VkmigU  family  held  the  throae  644  yearb  Sjthe  last  of 
whom,  the  tyrant  Chyeu^  was  npheld  by  the  Tirtnes  of  /fmi-mm^,  as  long  as  he  lived  s  but  wa  dethroned  by  hi^ 
son  fVan-mmtg,  who  founded  the  Teki^m  dyaasty^  A.  C.  mi,inthe  571st  year  of  which,  GoaAMiatwaabwa. 
Thang  therefore  lived  twelve  hundred  yean  before  Oonfucius,  and  Fs  above  sixteen  huadred.  See  **  Anaalf  of 
China.'* 
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^  ^  ^  ^  if  n 

:^  1^  m  ^  ^ 

t:  }^  m  m 


5i(l' 


Xooi  upTi  8&h  hwang 
JV*girat  tsdh  khin  haoang 
Kan  tsyiu  ahet  yin 
Tsifi  tfu  tyoQ  tsyang, 
T^u^yu  foe 
W^  hhdh  podh  tDjxng 

<<  Within^  to  be  addicted  to  effeminate  pleasures ; 

Without,  to  the  sports  of  the  field ; 

To  be  fond  of  wine,  or  of  music, 

Or  of  palaces  elegantly  adorned  ; — 

To  delight  in  anj  one  of  these, 

Will  be  doubtless  inevitable  ruin."    Shoo^Hngy  vol.  i. 

In  this  stanza  we  find  that  each  line  contains  four  syllables,  and  that  the 
firsts  second,  fourth*  and  sixth  lines  harmonize  with  each  other.  We  have 
here,  therefore^  two  of  the  characteristics  of  Chinese  poetry.  Measure^  and 
Rhyme;  but  <rf  the  alternate  pofifition  of  the  direct  and  oblique  tones,  if^o 
trace  appears. 

Respecting  the  state  of  poetry  under  the  Shyang  dynasty^  which  corn- 
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menced  under  the  emperor  rAang-,  wehavefew  documents.  There  is  extant, 
indeed,  a  triplet,  said  to  be  composed  by  T'hang  himself,  and  at  his  command 
engraved  on  his  bathing  vessels,  the  substance  of  which  is  '  Daily  renew 
thyself;'  but  such  a  trifle  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  poetry,  it  being  only 
nine  characters,  andXhe  rhyme  observable  therein,  only  the  same  character 
thrice  repeated.  The  last  volume  of  the  Shee,  however,  contains  several  odes 
sacred  to  the  worship  performed  in  honour  of  their  ancestors,  by  the  T'hang 
dynasty  ;  which,  although  the  author  of  them  is  unknown,  were  probably 
written  under  that  dynasty.  In  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  stanzas  of  the  first 
of  these  odes,  the  second  and  fourth  lines  agree  in  rhyme :  the  second  stanza 
contains  eight  lines,  of  which  the  second,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  eighth 
harmonize,  all  ending  with  ing.  Still  no  attempt  is  made  to  diversify  the 
^erse  by  the  alternajte  position  of  the  direct  and  oblique  tones.  We  now 
come  to  the  Tchyeu  dynasty,  under  which,  with  the  exception  just  mention* 
ed,  originated  the  Skee-kingy  or  the  Book  of  Odes. 

The  Skee. — This  work^  thus  termed  from  ^shee, '  poetry,'  is  said  to  have 
been  selected  by  the  Chinese  sage  from  a  multitude  of  odes.  The  high  idea 
which  hie  entertained  of  it,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  recommends  the  study  of  it  to  his  disciples.  Its  poetic  merit  will  perhaps 
be  less  readily  conceded  by  Europ^n  judges  :  but  with  this,  our  business 
at  present  dops  not  so  much  lie,  as  with  the  structure  of  the  verse.  A  brief 
account  of  this  celebrated  collection  may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable. 

These  Odes,  Three  Hundred  and  Eleven  in  number,  which  are  compriz- 
ed in  four  small  volumes,  consist  of  Three  Partis  The  First  Ptort,  termed 
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JTzo^&^/boitgj.froni  ^  ArtoM^  'country/  and  ^foang,  '  wind,  manner/  is 
diTided  into  fifteen  sections,  the  first  of  which,  bearing  the  name  of  Tchyeu, 
who  begins  with  an  epitbalamiam  on  the  marriage  oiWun-voang.  Wun-wang 
^  held  the  government  of  See-khee,  long  sought  in  marriage  Tse-see,  a  virgin 
illustrious  for  her  virtues :  on  their  nuptials  this  ode  was  written,  which  Con- 
fucius highly  extols.   The  next  two  are  said  to  be  composed  by  Tse-see  her- 
self, one  on  her  having  prepared  with  her  own  hands  a  double  suit  of  apparel 
for  her  lord,  and  the  other  on  his  absence  :  the  next  two  are  odes  in  praise 
of  her  condescension  and  sweetness  of  nature.     The  rest  in  this  section,  ce- 
lebrate the  effects  of  PTiin-ajang's  laws  and  virtues  on  both  his  own  and  the 
surrounding  provinces.    .Among  these  is  the  ode  on  marriage,  two  stanzas 
of  which  Sir  Wm.  Jonss  has  so  beautifully  versified;  Wun-wang  h^LYing  re- 
formed the  manners  of  the  people,  and  brought  marriage  into  high  reputa- 
tion, this  ode  was  written  to  celebrate  so  happy  a  change.  The  second  sec- 
tion, which  bears  the  name  of  Wun-wang's  third  son  Chao,  contains  fourteen 
odes,  and  celebrates  in  various  ways  the  admirable  effects  of  Wun-wang's 
example  and  government  in  the  provinces  south  of  his  own,  reformed  part- 
ly through  his  own  influence,  and  partly  through  the  instructions  of  his  son 
Chao.        The  other  thirteen  sections  in  this  part  are  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  as  many  different  provinces  or  cities  in  China,  from  their  being 
esteemed  the  production  of  persons  living  in  those  different  parts.      These 
exhibit  a  great  variety :  complaint,  lamentation,  fear,  impatience,  encou- 
ragement, congratulation,  are  among  the  subjects  chosen  on  which  they 
are  written :  a  considerable  number  of  them  also  are  amatory ;    and  a  few 
are  satires  on  the  vices  of  men.        Of  the  three  hundred  and  eleven  odes, 
this  part  comprizes  nearly  half^  and  composes  two  of  the  four  volumes. 
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The  Second  Part,  termed  ^  Yd, '  right,  just/  written  chiefly  on  public 
occasions^  is  divided  into  the  Syeu-ya,  and  the  Ta-yaJfTom  ijv  ^^u,  small^ 
and^tfl,  great.  The  Syeurya,  the  largest  in  size,  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  third  volume,  and  contains  eighty  odes:  it  opens  with  one  on  friend- 
ship, to  which  follow  two  written  by  ministers  on  an  embassy,  complaining 
of  the  arduous  nature  of  their  duties.  Others  follow,  expressing  gratitude 
to  a  sovereign  ;  lamenting  absence  from  home;  commending  diligence ;  ce- 
lebrating a  prince's  return  from  exile,  &c.  Three  are  written  in  praise  of  the 
emperor  Syuerii  (hereafter  mentioned),  and  two  are  said  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  Syuen  himself.  Certain  others,  on  slander,  unjust  punishment,  exile, 
.  filial  ingratitude,  &c.  conclude  the  Syeu-ya,  and  finish  the  third  volume. 
Most  of  the  odes — in  the  Ta-ya  relate  to  sovereign  princes.  It  begins  with 
an  admonitory  ode  of  eighty-eight  lines,  addressed  by  the  great  Tchyeu,  the 
son  of  Wun-wang,  to  his  nephew  and  sovereign  Ching-wang.  Three  others 
addressed  by  Tchyeu  to  his  royal  nephew,  follow,  which  set  before  him  the 
example  of  his  illustrious  grandfather  Wun-wang,  Then  succeed  certain 
satires  on  the  vices  of  the  Emperor  Zee,  who  mounted  the  throne  A.  C.  878, 
and,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years,  was  expelled  by  the  people :  one  of 
them  foretells  his  approaching  iall.  After  these  follow  eulogies  on  his  sob, 
the  emperor  Syuen,  just  mentioned^  who  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  hap- 
pily forty-seven  years.  Among  the  rest  is  one  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen 
lines,  addressed  by  Woo-koong,  sovereign  of  the  Wy  province,  to  his  affec- 
tionate people. 

The  Third  Part,  distinguished  by  the  term  ^  Tsodng,  'laudare,  benedi- 
cere/  was  chiefly  intendedYor  the  worship  of  paternal  ancestors.  It  contains 
only  thirty-one  odes ;  the  first  five  of  which,  ascribed  to  the  great  Tchyeu, 
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celebrate  the  virtues  of  Wufhwang^  of  his  father,  and  grand-father^  and  even 
his  remote  ancestor,  Hyeu-tslh,  the  minister  of  Shun^  to  whom  the  Chinese 
ascribe  the  improTement,  if  not  the  invention  of  agriculture.  Another,  in 
praise  of  his  fSeither,  is  said  to  be  written  by  the  emperor  Woowang  himself. 
Several  of  the  rest  are  ascribed  to  his  son,  the  emperor  Ching-wang,  to  whom 
Tchyeu  was  both  tutor  and  guardian  :  of  certain  others  Ching-wang  is  the 
subject;  and  among  the  rest  is  one  said  to  be  written  by  Wytse,  a  minister 
of  the  tyrant  Chfeu,  the  last  of  the  Syang  dynasty.  All  are  not  panegyrics 
on  deceased  ancestors,  however ;  this  part  contains  an  ode  on  spring,  and  se- 
veral on  agriculture.  Four  others  are  merely  eulogies,  one  of  which,  on  Hee- 
koong,  the  king  of  Loo,  is  the  longest  ode  in  the  book,  as  it  contains  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  lines.  The  last  section  contains  the  five  sacred  to 
the  Shyang  fiimily,  of  which  the  first  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  whicb 
are  probably  the  most  ancient  in  the  book.  Such  then  are  the  contents  of 
this  celebrated  work. 

« 

The  Time  when  the  earliest  of  these  odes  were  written,  may  be  easily  as- 
certained,  if  they  were  really  the  production  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  ascribed.  The  odes  recited  in  the  paternal  worship  of  the  Syang  family, 
were  probably  written  in  the  time  of  Woo'ting,  the  twentietli  emperor 
of  that  dynasty,  who  ascended  the  throne  A.  C.  1323,  and  whose  name 
occurs  in  the  last  of  them..  Wun^wang's  son,  the  emperor  Woo,  died 
A.C!.  1115,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three;  and  fToo's  younger  brother,  the 
great  Tchyeu,  (from  whoni  the  dynasty  takes  its  name,)  died  A.  C.  1104,  at 
the  age  of  a  hundred.  The  odes  written  therefore  by  them,  and  by  their  fa- 
ther's consort,  Tse^see,  must  have  been  written  in  the  twelfth  century  preced- 
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ing"  the  Christian  aera.  The  latest  name  mentioned  seems  to  be  that  of  Hte^ 
Icoong,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Zioo,  A.  C.  693.  Thus  this  work  appears^ 
to  be  a  selection  from  the  poetry  of  nearly  seven  centuries^  which  period 
includes  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  poets  down  to  Tyrlceus.  In  variety  of 
subjects,  perhaps  it  is  excelled  by  fevv  collections  of  odes ;  while  its  numer* 
ous  allusions  to  the  various  personages  and  transactions  of  Chinese  history^ 
render  it  a  most  valuable  Historical  Document ;  especially  when  regarded 
as  a  selection  made  two  thousand  fliree  hundred  years  ago,  by  a  man  erf 
wisdom  born  on  the  spot,  and  well  versed  in  tfie  history  and  aflkirs  of  Ck^na. 

This  work  dontains  the  chief  varieties  of  poetry  among  the  Chinese.  While 
the  work  itself  is  denominated  '  Shee/  the  term  applied  to  the  highest  kia4 
of  poetry,  a  multitude  of  the  stanzas  are  styled  ^  fhod  /*  and  no  small 
number  of  the  odes  are  of  the  kind  termed  V£b,'^  particularly  those  in- 
tended for  recitation  at  the  worship  of  paternal  ancestors.  As  it  relates  to 
Prosody,  however,  little  advance  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  former 
part  of  the  Tchyeu  Dynasty.  In  the  Measure  there  is  a  freedom  nearly 
'  equalling  that  in  our  pindaric  odes^  the  lines  consisting  of  all  nrumbei^ 
from  three  monosyllables  to  seven,  although  four  forms  the  most  frequent 
measure.  Respecting  Rhyme,  no  less  freedom  is  observable :  many  of  t^^se 
odes  are  evidently  written^  without  any  regard  to  rhyme;. and  in  the  rest^ 
six  lines  sometimes  rhyme  in  a  stanza  of  eight,  occasionally  four,  three, 
and  often  only  the  first  and  the  last.  Nor  is  the  Stanza  more  re^ibr  in -its 
Number  of  Lines ;  a  few  contain  only  three,  iiwny  contain  four;  some  con*- 
sist  of  six ;  a  few  are  to  be  found  of  eight  lines,  and  a  greater  number  of 
ten  :  stanzas  of  eleven  are  not  uncommon  ;  and  there  are  some  of  twelve; 

•  Fhoo,  which  Fiterally  denotes,  'ao  idea  dedkred  plainly  without  metaphor/  has  since  been  applied  t»» 
kind  of  ode  ezceedijigljr  irregular  iaita  cowtmctiooi  wd  g caeraUy  drAWA  oat  to  » fpreat  leogtli* 
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and  one  ode  indeed  jco|itams.  fiyq  stanjsas  of  seventeen  lines  each.  Of  the 
alternate  position  of  the  ;direct  and  oblique  tones,  however,  nothing  is 
observable. 

.  .     '  »     •'  • 

It  seems  to  have  been  under  the  Thang  dynasty,  which  filled  (he  throne 
of  China  from  thetoiiddle  of  the  seventh  to  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century, 
ihat  Chinese  Prosody  attained  its  present  stale.  It  is  said  that  the  second 
emperor  of  this  dynasty,.  Thauchoang,  encouraged  literature  in  a  very  high 
degxee,  and  that  bis  queen  Chanr^un,  a  most  excellent  princess,  was  a 
great  patroness  of  literature  and  literary  men.  Under  this  dynasty  poetry  is 
said  to  have  been  highly  cultivated ;  and  the  poetry  of  that  period  is  esteemed 
superior  to  any  of  the  present  day.  A  description  of  the  structure  of  Chinese 
verse,  therefore,  as  then  formed»  and  still  deemed  the  standard,  may  pro- 
perly finish  our  account  of  the  Chinese  prosody. 

At  present,  the  ancient  measure  of  four  characters  is  little  used:  lines  of 
Five  and  of  Seven  characters,  are  most  common.  Those  of  five  often  con- 
tain sixteen  lines  in  a  stanza ;  those  of  seven  seldom  exceed  eight;  but  in 
both,  the  measure  of  each  line  is  formed  on  the  same  principles.  In  these 
the  Line,  the  Couplet,  and  the  Stanza  deserve  notice.     ^     . 

In  the  Line,  at  the  present  day,  the  set^nd,  fourth,  and  sixth  words  or 
syllaUes  are  particularly  regarded;  respecting  which  it  is  a  fundamental 
jrule,  that  two  similar  accents  or  tones  cannot  follow  each  other :  if  the.Se* 
cond  syllable  therefore,  have  the  direct  accent,  the  Fourth  must  have  an 
oblique  one,  (either  the  acute,  the  grave,  or  the  short,)  and,  vice  versa. 
These  then,  the  second^  the  fourth^  and  the  sixth  syllables,  in  reality  form 

.  ilrrS 
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and  com  pletc  the  Feet  in  Chinese  prosody ;  a  line  of  fir^  monosylhUes  there^ 
fore^  contains  two  feet  and  an  exitra  syllable^  and  one  of  aeven^  ihrm  t 

But  the  influence  of  this  rule  does  not  end  here^  it  extends  throQgfa  the 
Couplet :  the  tones  of  the  second^  fourth^  and  sixth  syllables,  in  the  second 
line  must  be  the  apposite  of  those  in  the  first ;  so  that  if  the  second  syllable 
in  the  first  line,  have  the  direct  accent,  that  syllable  in  the  second  line  mast 
have  one  of  the  oblique  accents,  and  thus  with  the  rest.  In  both  Iims  how- 
ever, the  first,  third,  and  fifth  syllables  may  be  filled  up  with  either  the  direct 
QT  oblique  tones,  at  the  will  of  the  writer ;  and  thus  variety  in  the  feet  is  in- 
sured through  the  whole  couplet. 

The  accent  or  tone  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  line,  is  regulated  by  the  rhyme 
of  the  Stanza.  If  the  couplets  in  the  stanza  rhyme  with  each  other,  which 
is  generaUy  the  case,  the  accent  of  the  last  syllable  in  the  first  couplet,  in* 
fluences  that  of  all  the  rest,  and  indeed,  of  all  the  intermediate  lines ;  as, 
if  the  first  couplet  end  with  a  monosyllable  having  the  direct  tone,  the  other 
couplets  must  end  with  one  having  the  same  tone  as  well  as  the  same  sound, 
and  the  intermediate  lines  of  each  couplet  end  with  an  opposite  accent* 
Thus  while  each  couplet  ends  with  the  same  accent,  there  is  still  a  variety 
in  the  lines  of  the  stanza,  taken  as  a  whole. 

Perhaps  the  most  exceptionable  part  of  Chinese  prosody  is  the  Rhyme. 
Pour,  six,  or  even  eight  couplets  in  a  stanza  often  end  alike ;  nay  the  Chinese  . 
sometimes  prolong  the  same  sound  through  a  second  stanza  of  eight  cou- 
plets, and  thus  have  sixteen  couplets  rhyming  .with  each  other.      To  an 
English  ear  which  is  disgusted  with  even  tWo  couplets  ending  alike,  this 
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would  be  insupportable ;  but  the  taste  of  a  Chinese  differs.     The  folloAYing 
ode  exempIifteA  most  of  the  rules  mentioned. 

m  m  ^  n  M  ^   j^  n 
%  ^  'm  m.  ^  m  M^ 


Soong  yao^yin. 

Chhing  Hhan  kwung  puh  kwdf^  Piih  shooi  hyao  toong  chhing 

Tse  chyii  yXh  wy  pyih  Koo  p'hoong  wan  let  ching 

Fyeu  yuen  yeu  tsi  e&  Ldh  yik  koo  yin  tsing 

Khwy  shyeu  tsi  tse  khu  Syao  syao  pan  md  ming 

Parting  mlh  a  Friend. 

**  Where  the  Terdant  mountains  incircle  the  city  on  the  north, 

And  the  limpid  stream  washes  it  on  the  east. 

There  did  I  once  part  with  my  beloved  friend, 

Now  like  the  down  of  the  phoong*  borne  by  the  wind  a  thousand  leagues ; 

His  desire  to  proceed,  irresistible  as  the  flying  doud, 

Mine  to  detain  him,  vain  as  the  attempt  to  stay  the  setting  sun ; 

Courteously  waving  the  hand,  he  then  went  from  me. 

Our  parting  lamentation  like  that  of  the  generous  steed  for  his  mate/' 

Here,  shan,  the  second  word  in  the  first  line,  has  the  p'hing  or  direct 

*^'Phoongf^  described  by  tbeCatboUcMiisioaarieffu  an  berb  refembllag  wormwood,  wbicb  prodaceia 
dowDy  seed. 
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tone,  and  ptih,  the  fourth,  one  of  the  tsiih,  or  obliqne  tones ;  and  on  the 
contrary  shodi  the  second  vvord  in  the  second  line  of  the  couplet,  has  an 
oblique  accent,  and  the  fourth,  toong  the  direct  accent.  Further,  chhing, 
which  ends  the  first  couplet,  having  the  direct  tone,  ching,  tsing,  and  ming, 
which  end  the  others,  have  the  same ;  but  kw»h,  kyeh,  eh  and  khu,  which  end 
the  intermediate  lines,  have  all  of  them  oblique  tones.  The  four  coupleti 
of  the  stanza  also  rhyme  with  each  other. 

It  does  not  appear  that  poetry  is  neglected  by  the  Chinese  at  the  present 
day.  The  poem  of  the  late  emperor  on  tea  is  well  known  in  Europe  ;  and 
the  author  has  now  by  him  a  Chinese  Grains  ad  Pamassum,  (if  the  teirm 
may  be  allowed,)  printed  in  175S,  which  contains  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand phrases  of  classical  authority,  duly  arranged  according  to  the  various 
tones  of  the  languajg;e. 

Beside  the  '  iiTo,'  of  which  three  examples  have  been  given  already,*  there 
arc  several  other  kinds  of  ode,  as,  the  ^  t8€,,of  common  elegy ;  the  ^  looi,  or 
^legy  on  deceased  friends ;  and  the  ^  khyuh,  or  lighter  song.  In  all  tliesehow- 
cver,  the  alternate  position  of  the  tones  is  generally  neglected ;  hence,  they  are 
not  dignified  with  the  name  of  ^  Shee*  They  are  also  quite  irregular  both  in 
Measure  and  ]^hyme;  and,  as  they,  differing  from  the  regular  ode  only  in 
admitting  a  looser  mode  pf  structure,  develope  no  new  principle  in  Chinese 
Prosody,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  del^iin  tjie  reader  by  any  example  of 

UlfiOL 

•  See  die  itanzM  ascribed  to  SAvii  and  Tu. 
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OP  DIALECT, 

When  treating  of  Dialect  in  the  Chinese  language,  it  may  be  proper  to 
BOtice  a  feet,  which  cannot  have  escaped  those  who  have  carefully  perused 
the  foregoing  pages,  that  China  contains  in  reality  two  languages,  the  Col- 
loquial and  the  Written ;  nearly  alike  indeed  in  grammar  and  idiom,  but 
still  so  distinct  from  each  other,  that  no  extent  of  acquaintance  with  the 
former,  can  put  a  man  ia  possession  of  the  latter,  even  in  the  smallest  de« 
gree.  Nor  does  this  arise  merely  from  one  word  being  applied  equally  to 
designate  perhaps  ten  characters  totally  different  in  their  meaning;,  but 
from  thece  being  no  natural  connection  between  the  words  of  the  coUoquiaT^ . 
and  the  component  parts  of  the  written  language.  Did  ngai  designate  no 
character  but  that  expressing  'love,'  still  what  natural  connexion  is  there 
between  ngai,  love^  and  the  character  ^  ?  between  sin,  the  heart,  and 
the  character  ^  ?  between  ^iitj  virtue,  and  the  character  >]^? 

Were  a  man  of  parts  therefore,  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  educatiorr, 
to  become  by  an  extensive  intercourse  with  society,  completely  acquainted 
Hrith  the  language  coUoquiaUy,  this  would  little  assist  hini^n  attaining  the 
written  language.  His  case  would  differ  widely  from  that  of  a  man  in  our 
native  country  in  similar  circumstances,  for  whom,  a  few  months'  acquam^ 
tance  with  letters  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  his  colloquial  acquisitions  into 
full  use,  and  enable  him  to  read  to  almost  any  extent.  A  Chinese,  however, 
with  the  fullest  colloquial  acquaintance  with  his  own  language,  has  still  to 
acquire  and  associate  character  after  character  before  he  can  read,  as  the 
English  scholar  has  to  acquure  one  Latin  word  after  another^  before  ha 
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can  read  a  Latin  author ;  the  only  advantage  he  possesses^  being,  that  the 
construction  of  the  written  language  has  a  greater  affinity  with  that  of  the 
colloquial^  than  the  construction  of  Latin  has  with  English.* 

What  the  disadvantages  of  a  system  are,  which  compels  evej^y  learned  na- 
tive of  China  to  acquire  two  distinct  languages,  it  is  hot  our  business  here  to 
enquire.  It  is  evident  however,  that  this  must  place  him  nearly  on  a  level 
with  a  foreign  student  of  Chinese  literature,  to  whom  the  acquisition  of  the 
Written  language  may^be  equally  open.  It  is  not  therefore  matter  of  asto* 
nishment,  if  the  precepts  of  Confucius  be  familiar  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Cochin-china  and  Japan,  as  well  as  to  the  emperor  of  China, 

One  effect  resulting  from  the  written  language  being  thus  unconnected 
with  the  colloquial,  is  however  worthy  of  notice  ;  it  has  conferred  on  the 
former  a  character  oi permanent  perspicuity,  which  renders  it  equally  intel- 
ligible to  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  distant  provinces  in  that  vfist  empire, 

•  Nor  indeed  is  the  coDstniction  of  (he  written  language  m  completely  Kke  that  of4he  colloquial,  as  to  leave  no 
^ifficDlty  for  the  colloquial  student  to  overcome.  That  the  two  ihould  differ, will  not  appear  improbahle  to  thoie 
who  consider  how  much  the  stjieof  couTersation,  particalarly  when  provincial,  differs  from  that  of  respectable 
authors  e?eo  in  England ;  how  many  expletives,  and  uncouth  modes  of  construction  prevail  in  Che  one  which 
never  appear  In  the  other.  So  much  is  this  the  case  indeed,  that  an  author  who  lives  la  the  country  can  iA- 
lirove  hit  style  only  in  proportion  as  he  studies,  as  in  point  of  style  the  conversation  around  him  can  afford  him 
little  assistance.  If  it  be  thus  in  a  language  wherein  the  colloquial  medium  is  commensufate  with  the  written, 
liow  much  more  then  in  a  language  wherein  the  colloquial  medium  Is  confined  to  a  few  hundred  monosyllables, 
while  the  written  has  a  distinct  character  to  represent  every  idea  ?  Bow  mnny  adjuncts,  ezplanativet,  &c, 
must  be  necessary  in  the  one,  which  would  be  both  needless  and  improper  in  the  other?  Hence  the  many  ia« 
^stances  in  the  foregoing  pages  wherein  a  word  or  phrase  is  used  in  conversation,  which  has  no  place  in  the  best 
writers  in  the  language.  So  great  indeed  is  tlie  difference,  that  a  man  who  forms  his  ideas  of  Chinese  sfyle 

from  colloquial,  or  familiar  epistolary,  intercourse,  will  find  himself  scarcely  able  to  comprehend  the  standard 
•muthors  in  the  language,  till  he  haagradnally  familiarised  himself  with  their  coostmctlon  and  ^rvieology. 
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and  even  to  those  of  Cochin-china  and  Japan  ;  while  the  latter  has  assumed 
a  greater  variety  of  forms  than  the  colloquial  dialects  of  ancienf  Greece  and 
of  India^  with  this  exception^  that  these  varieties  of  dialect,  (like  those  in 
the  various  counties  of  England,)  are  confined  to  conversation,  because  in- 
capable* of  acquiring  that  permanent  character,  which  their  connection  with 
the  written  medium,  has  conferred  on  those  of  Greece  and  of  India. 

This  plainly  points  out  what  part  of  the  Chinese  language  is  the  subject 
of  variety  in  dialect.  Strictly  speaking,  it  cannot  be  the  written^  as  this*  is 
quite  independent  of  colloquial  intercourse,  which  gives  rise  to  the  variety: 
it  must  therefore  be  the  Colloquial  part  of  the  language  alotie.  Yet  to  no- 
tice every  variety  which  affects  conversation,  were  it  even  possible,  would 
be  nearly  as  useless  as  to  notice  the  varieties  found  in  the  various  counties 
of  England.  In  the  province  of  Canton  there  is  at  least  three  or  four,  and 
possibly  a  much  greater  number.  The  variations  found,  however,  in  the 
most  prevalent  of  these,  will  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  those  existing 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  With  the  Canton  dialect  indeed  the  author 
has  had  the  best  opportunity  of  being  acquainted,  as  several  of  his  assis- 
tants were  born  in  that  province ;  and  it  is  moreover  spoken  by  the  bulk 
of  the  Chinese  in  Calcutta.  It  is  also  that  with  which  our  countrymen 
have  the  best  opportunity  of  being  acquainted. 

The  colloquial  dialect  in  general  use  is  that  spoken  by  those  who  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  government,  who  are  necessarily  the  best  educated  men 
in  the  whole  empire.  From  this  circumstance,  the  n^ost  correct  and  exten* 
sive  colloquial  dialect  is  termed,  f^  ^Kwan-hwi,  Uhe  Mandarine  dialect, 
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from  *jg?  kwan  a  public  officer,  or  mandarine,  and^Atoa,  'word,  discourse/ 
It  is  this  which  is  constantly  referred  to  in  this  work,  as  the  language  of 
'  conversation/  The  colloquial  varieties  which  differ  from  this,  are  termed, 
^  ^  Puh-hwa,  from  ^  puh,  light,  united  with  fg  Aioa,  word ;  and  wjth  re- 
ference to  particular  places  they  are  termed  i  t^hoo^hwa,  from  ^fc  Vhdo, 
place,  country,  added  to  hwa. 

Exclusive  of  a  diflFerent  pronunciation,  the  modes  by  which  the  collo- 
quial dialects  are  varied,  are  generally  three;  the  introduction  of  words 
which  have  no  character  ;  the  use  of  words  to  which  certain  spurious  cha- 
racters are  affixed;  and  the  application  of  certain  characters  in  a  sense  not 
given  them  in  the  dictionaries.  The  variations  observable  in  the  Canton 
dialect,  do  not  affect  the  Substantives,  however  :  these  as  well  as  most  of 
the  verbs,  are  the  same  as  in  the  Mandarine  dialect^  except  as  varied  by  a 
corrupt  pronunciation. 

Pronouns.— The  principal  variations  are  found  in  the  Pronouns.  For 
the  Third  Personal  Pronoun  ^t'ha,  'he,'  they  substitute  the  word  khyu^ 
which  they  express  in  writing  either  by  >fg  a  character  not  found  in  the 
dictionaries,  or  by  ^  '  a  drain,*  which  is  said  in  the  Imperial  dictionary,  to 
be  vulgarly  used  for  the  third  personal  pronoun.  Many  however,  express 
this  and  other  words  added,  by  any  character  they  chuse. 

The  Interrogative  Pronouns  also  vary  :  for  ^  Hho  f  Who  ?  is  substi- 
tuted the  character  ^  wtd,  which  originally  means  '  oblique.'  To  this 
character  they  add  |^  yia,  ('a  desert,  a  wilderness,')  to  which  they  affix  the 
idea  of  '  thing,'  as  ;  Mut-yia,  What  thing?  But  to  express  Persons  they 
either  add^^^m ;  as,  Mut-yin,  What  man  ?  or  the  interrogative  m  shooi  f  - 
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as  M&t'8hooi  f  Who?  Instead  of  jfi^ ^  Hhoyu ?  In  wh^t  manner  ?  they  uae 
Timyedng  ?  which  phrase  they  form  by  uniting  Mk *Jf^^'  •  P^'*°^  ^^  ^^'' 
(pronouncing  it  <im,)  with  ^yang,  '  manner/  the  character  used  in  respec 
table  conversation..  A  phrase  responding  to  this,  they  form  by  adding  to 
ya»g  the  character  Bg^^'n,  (or  kum%  '  discontented/ as,  iTwm-j/edng,  'in 
this  manner.'  Further,  ^  pyen,  side,  shore,  they,  pronouncing  pin,  pre6x 
to  the  generic  particle  j^  kd  in  order  to  form  an 'interrogative.  Thus  Pin- 
kd  ?  is  Which  ?  but  ifj^in,  man,  be  added,  it  denotes  Who  ?  as  Pin-kd  t/in. 
Who  ?  or  What  man  ?  This  character  pin  is,  further,  applied  to  place,  as 
Pinchyu,  Whither?  or.  What  place  ? 

In  the  Demonstratives  too,  a  variation  is  perceptible.  For  j|{j  Hi,  this, 
&c.  they  add^  nee,  to  the  particle  Ard  already  mentioned;  as,  Jfee-kbyun, 
'  this  man ;'  and  to  express  'that'  they  prefix^/:^  to  the  generic  particle  &6  ; 
thus,  J\^  'IQ  ^  kd'  kd  yun, '  that  man.'  The  Indefinite  pronoun  '  every'  is 
expressed  by  the  generic  particle  kd,  reduplicated;  thus  ^"^  ^kd-ko  yun, 
'  every  roan.' 

The  ProDOuns,  moreover,  express  the  Number  in  a  different  way.    Re- 
jecting liing,  p^,  &c.  and  even  «iwn,*  used  in  conversation  at  Peking, 
this  dialect  expresses  the  plural  by  tee,  which  some  identify  with  the  geni- 
tive particle  Q<f  te^.        Thus, '  We,'  will  be  Ngb-tee  ;  '  Ye,'  Net-tee  ;  and 
'They/ XAyii-<ee. 

The  Pronouns  also  undergo  some  alteration  in  Case.  The  place  of  the  Ge- 

«  See  ibe  Pronoaas,  p.  97S. 
SsiS 
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nittve  particle  |^  tee,  they  supply  ad  libitum,  by  either  ki  to  which  some 
affix  the  character  ?|^/r^ '  to  gasp/  or  'laugh/  or  the  generic  particle  "^kd, 
mentioned  before.  Thus, '  mine'  will  be  either  ngo-ki,  or  ngd-kd  ;  *  thine/ 
net'kh  or  ne2-/cd  ;  and  '  his/  khyu-ki  or  khyii-kd.  ,  In  forming  the  Genitive 
Plural^  tee  is  retained;  thus^  Ngo  tet^ki,  or  ngStee^kd,  *  ours/  J^ee-tee^ke, 
or  Nei'tee-kb, '  yours  /  and  Khyu-tee-k^,  or  Ac Ayw-  tee-kd, '  theirs.*  The  geni- 
tive of '  others'  is  also  expressed  by  adding  these  particles  to  yin  a  man ;  as 
yun^tee-ke; '  others.'  Thus,  Ko-chee  put  mhi  ngS-ki,  yuntee-k&j  ^  That 
pen  is  not  mine^  it  is  some  other  person's/ 

In  the  Verbs  the  chief  variation  is,  that  instead  of  the  verb  ^  shee,  *  to  be/ 
they  generally  substitute^  Aj^ ;  of  which  an  example  occurs  in  the  sentence, 
just  given  ;  and  as  the  negative  ^  po6h  is  exchanged  for  ^  m,  Shee,  pobh 
shee  ;  '  Is  it  or  not  ?'  will  be  H^,  mh^  ?  For  ^  woo  the  negative  of ':^yeu 
'  to  have,'  they  substitute  mbu,  which  they  express  by  P^  the  verb 'to  have,' 
emptied  of  the  two  points  within.  They  also  use  a  verb  or  two,  which 
have  no  character ;  as  yak,  which  among  the  vulgar  is  often  used  for  the 
verb  'to  eat,'  &c.  &c. 

In  the  Particles  the  change  is  small.  It  has  been  already  seen  that  the 
Adverb  of  AflSrmation  is  made  by  the  verb  hp. '  it  is/  and  the  Negative  by 
m,  which  character,  however,  is  not  found  in  the  dictionary.  In  forming  Ad- 
verbs of  Place,  the  characters  ^  nee  and  >f^  kb  are  united  with  ^  ehyit, 
'place  j'  as  Xee-chyii,  '  here ;'  and  kd-chyu '  thejre.'  These  added  to  tee 
will  also  have  the  same  meaning;  as  Nee-tee,  here  ;  Kd  tee,  there. 

Thus  the  change  of  a  few  characters,  scarcely  twenty  in  number,  with 
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a  different  mode  of  pronunciation,  forms^  tvhat  may  be  termed  the  dialect 
of  Canton.  Of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  varieties  of  dialect  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire^  Europeans  have  as  yet  small  opportunity ;  but  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  are  of  nearly  the  same  nature  with  these 
just  specified. 

We  have  now  attempted  to  examine  the  Chinese  language  in  its  fullest 
extent;  and  in  its  most  formidable  shape :  not  only  have  the  characters  been 
traced  from  their  origin,  a  few  rude  imitations  of  natural  objects,  to  their 
most  extended  and  complicated  forms  ;  but  they  have  been  considered  as 
uniting  with  each  other  so  as  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  language ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  thus  unite,  illustrated  by  nearly  Five  Hundred 
examples  selected  from  the  writings  of  above  three  thousand  years.  And  now 
may  we  not  ask  what  there  is  in  the  language  beside  its  being  unknown  to 
us,  which  has  arrayed  it  in  all  those  terrors  hitherto  associated  therewith  ? 
Does  not  each  character  convey  a  determinate  idea  as  really  as  the  words  of 
the  western  languages  ?  Is  that  Position  which  supplies  the  place  of  gram- 
matical terminations,  and  which  must  necessarily  be  fixed,  more  intricate 
and  ambiguous  than  the  terminations,  and  the  inversion  of  sentences  found 
in  Latin  ?  I  grant  that  the  Chinese  written  language  is  not  only  the  Latin 
of  Tonquin,  Cochin-china,  and  Japan,  but  of  China  itself;  and  further,  that 
it  is  wholly  separated  from  conversation  ;  for  to  this  circumstance  it  owes 
that  permanent  perspicuity  which  has  remained  proof  against  the  altera- 
tions ill  Unguage  arising  from  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  revolutions  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  invasions  of  foreign  enemies.  Nay,  I  grant  further,  that 
a  native  Chinese  studies  the  written  language  and  the  ancient  classics  which 
it  contains,  for  five  or  six  years  before  he  be  judged  qualified  for  public  bu- 
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sinesfl.  Still  does  not  this  last  circumstance  rathef  demonstrate  the  ease  with 
which  the  language  can  be  acquired  ?  For^  not  to  say  thatlnuch  of  this  time 
is  employed  in  digesting  the  ideas  contained  in  those  ancient  works,  the 
Chinese  Student  acquires  the  written  language  by  study  as  we  acquire  La- 
tin, yet  does  he  apply  a  greater  length  of  time  to  the  study,  than  it  costs  an 
English  youth  to  acquire  a  good  Latin  style?  Would  even  a  majority  of  the 
youth  educated  at  our  public  schools,  be  found  to  have  acquired  a  style 
sufficiently  correct  and  copious  for  public  business^  after  studying  Latin  ten 
years?  Yet  no  one  deems  a  neat  Latin  style  an  impracticable  attainment, 
much  less  that  of  reading  the  language  with  ease. 

It  may  not  be  useless  then  to  enquire  strictly  wherein  lies  the  superior 
difficulty  of  the  Chinese  written  language,  hut  in  the  want  of  due  means. 
In  the  simplicity  of  its  construction  surely  it  cannot  be,  when  position  forms 
the  essence  of  its  grammar.     It  must  lie  then  in  the  number  of  its  charac- 
ters ;  it  can  scarcely  be  in  their  speaking  to  the  eye ;  for  we  seldom  acquire 
Latin  by  the  ear.     But  does  the  number  exceed  that  of  the  words  requisite 
to  form  a  copious  Latin  style?  The  characters  in  Confucius,  in  Mung,  and 
the  Five  King,  which  together  form  more  than  twenty  volumes,  fall  consider- 
ably short  of  Six  Thousand,  even  with  all  the  unusual  words  found  in  the 
four  volumes  of  the  Shee.      The  thirty-five  thousand  contained  in  the  Im- 
perial Dictionary,  include  all  the  obsolete  characters  which  occur  in  the 
writings  of  nearly  four  thousand  years  ;  but  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  all 
these  are  now  needed:   v/ere  all  the  words  used  in  Britain  during  that  pe- 
riod, thus  carefully  preserved,  to  what  a  number  would  Mey  amount?  The 
dictionaries  written  by  the  Catholic  Missionaries  seldom  contain  more  than 
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8000  words  ;  yet  these  are  by  them  deemed  the  language  ilself.    Moreover, 
these  eight  thousand  not  only  originate  in  214  elements,  but  they  are,  fur- 
ther, formed  from  about  800  primitives^  each,  by  the  addition  of  an  element. 
Now  though  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  a  person  should  commit  even 
five  hundred  of  these  to  memory  before  he  begins  reading  Chinese,  as  he 
has  only  to  refer  to  an  Angio-Chinese  dictionary  when  one  shall  be  publirii- 
ed^  (a  period  perhaps  not  very  distant^)  for  each  character  as  it  occurs,  as  he  - 
refers  for  any  Latin  word;  yet  surely  we  have  instances  of  memory  exerted 
in  other  studies  quite  equal  to.that  of  fixing  in  memory  the'form  and  roean« 
ing  of  five  or  six  thousand  Chinese  characters.  Does  not  the  Botanist  exert 
his  memory  nearly  as  much  in  recognizing  separately  perhaps  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  plants  of  various  species,  and  genera  ?  and   may  we 
not  like  him  shorten  the  labour  ?   Were  a  man  indeed  to  enter  a  gar- 
den and  without  any  idea  of  the  orders,  classes,  and  genera  of  plants, 
labour  to  fix  in  memory  first  one  with  ail  its  distinctive  marks,  then  ano- 
ther, and  then  a  third,  he  would  find  the  task  laborious  indeed ;  but  the 
botanist,  with  the  Linnean  system  in  his  eye,  advances  with  ease  in  his 
scientific  career,  and  while  he  refers  each  order  to  its  class,  and  each  vari- 
ety to  ifs  species,    he  forgets  the  toil  in  the  pleasure  and  certainty  which 
attend  the  pursuit:  thus  regard  to  scientific  arrangement  renders  that  a 
rational  and  elegant   amusement,  which  would  otherwise  be  an  impracti- 
cable  task.    If  the  Chinese  language  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  ano- 
ther  way,  does  that  forbid  our  examining  the  principles  on  which  it  is  really 
founded  ?  if  the  vegetable  world  for  ages  presented  little  more  than  a  mere 
chaos,  what  is  that  to  the  Linnean  system  ?  If  indeed  the  Chinese  written 
language  be  really  founded  on  system,  investigation  will  ultimately  bring  . 
that  system  into  fuU  view:  and  surely  if,  in  the  present  improved  state  of 
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philology,  there  be  any  language  remaining,  worthy  of  investigation,  it 
must  be  that  which  presents  to  the  industrious  student.  Records  that  sur- 
pass all  uninspired  writings  in  antiquity,  and  introduce  him  to  the  manners 
of  the  primaeval  ages  of  mankind;  and  a  Medium  perspicuous  to  nearly  a 
third  of  mankind,  through  which  he  may  communicate  ideas,  yea  even  those 
containedin  the  Volume  of  Revelation; — a  medium  too,  which  seems  to  look 
vrith  an  equal  eye  on  all  ns^tions,  being  attainable  to  the  most  remote  by  di- 
ligent study,  but  refusing  itself  without  it  to  those  on  the  spot  where  it  is 
indigenous. 
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This  mark  J  the  Ta-hyoh  literally  the  \^  Great  or  importanf  Doc^ 

tmie^"  is  the  first  of  the  Four  Books^  so  celebrated  amotig  the  Chinese  ^ 

the  Choong-yoong^  Lun-yUj  and  Mungy  forming  the  other  three.     It 

treats  of  good  Government^  whichy  according  to  the  Chinese  SagCy  m^ 

eludes  the  exercise  of  all  virtue  j  and  the  source  of  which  he  will  admit 

to  he  nothing  less  than  complete  self-government :   to  acquire  this  he 

recommends  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  all  things 

connected  znth  human  life.        This  brief  Epitome  on  government  by 

ConfuciuSj  which  is  here  termed  the  King,  his  disciple  Tsung-tse^ 

(styled  by  Sir  William  Jones  the  Xenophon  of  the  ChincMj)  explains 

and  illustrates  in  Ten  Sections,   confirming  his  ideas  by  quotations 

from  the  ancient  classical  books  of  the  Chinese.  Copious  Commenta* 

ries  have  been  written  on  this  work:  but  altliough  the  subject  is  in  some 

degree  abstruse  ^  the  construction  is  in  general  simple  and  easy  ;for 

which  reason  it  seemed  better  to  give  the  reader  by  way  of  Exercise^ 

a  whole  work  when  sttfficiently  shorty  than  merely  scraps  of  any  kind; 

and  it  is  hoped ,  that  the  Translationy  though  not  strictly  literaly  with  the 

Praxis  at  the  end,  in  which  every  character  is  explained  in  due  order^ 

(though  not  repeat edy)  will  enable  the  diligent  student  to  form  a  pretty 

clear  idea  of  the  Chinese  Text.     It  may  not  be  improper  to  addythat 

the  Chinese  is  to  be  read  downwards  beginning  on  the  right  handy  and 

that  the  small  figures  prefixed  to  both  the  Teat  and  the  Translation^ 

are  intended  to  assist  the  reader  in  distinguishing  each  paragraph. 
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The  Important  Doctrine. 

^  The  path  or  course  of  Learning  proper  for  Men,*  consists 
in  restoring  reason  to  its  pristine  lustre ;  in  renovating  others ; 
and  in  making  the  sunmiit  of  all  virtue  the  only  point  of  rest. 

'  When  the  mind  knows  its  point  of  rest,  it  is  decided;  once 
fixed,  it  can  enjoy  tranquility ;  and  thus  at  ease,  view  all  things 
around  with  complete  self-possession,  thence  maturely  weigh 
their  nature  and  value,  and  finally  attain,  (perfection  in  virtue.) 

^  Things  in  the  vegetable  world  have  a  root,  as  well  as 
branches  and  fruit ;  actions  too  have  a  consummation,  and  also 
a  source  whence  they  spring.       He  then  who  has  formed  a  just 

•  Tbe  Ta^kjfohy  from  ^4^  M,  great,  and  jjS*  AyM»  *  learoing  or  doctrioe,'  may  bave  been  to  called  firom  i(t 
beiag  writlea  for  persons  of  riper  aDdeitlandiog,  rather  than  for  childreo.  The  scope  of  the  work  eTldeotly 
shews,  however,  that  it  is  inC coded  chiefly  for  those  who  are  called  to  goTem  others. 
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* 


ideaof  cause  and  effect,  has  made  a  near  approximation  to  the 
path  which  leads  to  the  summit  of  virtue. 

*  The  ancients  who  wished  to  restore  reason  to  its  due  lustre 
throughout  the  empire,*  first  regulated  the  province  which  they 
each  governed ;  desirous  of  governing  well  their  own  kingdoms, 
they  previously  established  order  and  virtue  in  their  own  houses ; 
for  the  sake  of  establishing  domestic  order,  they  began  with  self- 
renovation  ;  to  renovate  their  own  minds,  they  first  gave  a  right 
direction  to  their  affections ;  wishing  to  direct  their  passions 
aright, they  previously  corrected  their  ideas  and  desires ;  and  to 
rectify  these,  they  enlarged  their  knowledge  to  the  utmost.  Now 
this  enlargement  of  knowledge,  consists  in  a  most  thorough  and 
minute  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  things  around  us. 

«  «  The  empire,"  or  "  (he  world/*  see  p.  516,  and  also  (be  Praxis,  charecfer  38.  Perhaps  this  phrase  was 
once  less  eztravagaot  than  it  now  seems  to  us.  When  this  work  was  written,  about  450  years  before  the  Christian 
sera,  (be  Chinese  were  probably  mmcqiu^ntcd  with  the  existence  of  (he  P^nian  empire,  as  well  as  of  Greece, 

and 
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7^:*^^^     ^    m   ^   ^    ^   ^    ^ 

%       ^     &     ^  ^     ^    ^     ^^     ^      ^ 

m  ^    n         rffif    ^   #    IE    S;    >& 

5^        n   ^        ^   ns  #   atj  i^.    ^ 

^  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  things,  renders 
knowledge  deep  and  consummate;  from  hence  proceed  just  ideas 
and  desires;  erroneous  ideas  once  corrected,  the  affections  of  the 
soul  move  in  a  right  direction;  the  passions  thus  rectified,  the 
mind  naturally  obeys  reason  ;  and  the  empire  of  reason  restored 
in  the  soul,  domestic  order  follows  of  course;  from  hence  flows 
order  throughout  the  whole  province ;  and  one  province  rightly 
governed,  may  serve  as  a  model  for  the  whole  empire. 

^  From  the  Son  of  Heaven  even  to  the  common  people,  one 
rule  applies,  that  self-government  is  the  root  of  all  virtue^ 

^  That  the  right  government  of  a  kingdom*  should  spring  from 
a  mini  in  a  state  ofdisorder.-f- is  impossible.  To  despise  that  which 

and  of  Rome ;  and  (hey  possibly  knew  little  of  Hindoostao.  From  this  phraseology  however,  we  can  form  an  idea 
of  the  state  of  China  at  this  period  ;  while  K  ^P  includes  the  whole  empire,  [gg| '  country,*  evidently  points 
oat  the  varioas  provinces  or  little  kingdoms  which  it  cootained,  and  which  at  this  time  were  in  many  iiutances. 
hereditary.  •  ^[c  Literal  ly^  *  the  branches  and  fruit.'  f  ^;JsC  ^^^^^^'y/ '^^ ''®^^*' 
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is  most  important,  (self-government,)  and  Esteem  that  alone 
which  is  light  and  secondary,*  is  contrary  to  reason. 

•f  Thus  far  the  Section  of  the  King,  which,  being  the  doc- 
trine of  Khoong'tseCj  his  disciple  Tsung-tse  has  explained  and 
illustrated.— The  Ten  following  Sections  are  Tsung-tse's 
ideas,  recorded  by  his  own  disciples. 

(SECTION  I.  On  ^  restoiiog  Reason  to  its  pristiiic  liutre.") 

*  TheXAang-A;aoJ  says,  "  (?Fwn-a£;G«g)  was  capable  of  restoring 

reason  to  its  full  lustre/' ^  The  Thai-kya  says,  "  {Thang)    . 

wasever  intent  on  improving  the  intellectual  gift  of  heaven."^ v 

•  «  LightaDd  secondarj  T*  >•  «•  such  as  raling  a  kingdom,  fte.  light,  according  (o  the  comment,  compared  with 
i(B  sonrce>  self-government,  +  These  sentences,  added  by  the  Cpromentator  Cft^a^ijee,  the  Chinese  print 

)n  lines  some  what  shorter  to  distingatsh  them  from  the  work  itself.  This  the  reader  will  find  done  here,  and  thai 
translation  constantly  made  to  correspond  therewith.  %  f^oo-w^ng,  on  iovestingihis  yonnger  brother  Kha^g, 

with  the  kingdom  of  /f^,  thus  addressed  him.  *  Bat  reject  honor  on  the  memory  of  our  illustrions  parent. /f>a-* 
iwiig,  so  capable  of  restoring  reason  to  its  pristine  lustre.'  See  the  "  Xhang-kao'*  or,.*'  Advice  addrcfsed  tof 
Khmig,**  Shoo-king^  vol.  ii.  ^  An  admonitory  hint  given  by  the  virtaons  and  intrepid  £s-yueii  to  bisiraperialt 
roaster  That-kya,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  remiss  and  indolent ;  ^  The  first  emperor  (of  (he  ^hyoMg, 
dynasty,)  was  ever  intent  on  improving  the  intelleetva]  gift  of  beaTcn."  See  Ske^-king^  Skyang^shooy  f.  5. 
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^  The  Tee-tyen*  a^ds,  **  (F^tro)  restored  to  its  due  lustre  that  sub- 
lime faculty  (reason/')     These  all  then  enlightened  themselves. 

Thus  far  the  First  Section,  on  duly  enlightening  the  mindJ 

(SECTION  II.     On  "*  renoTtting  otiien.*) 

*  On  the  bathing-laver  of  Thang  was  engraved ;  "Would  you 
thus  daily  cleanse  your  mind,  correct  some  evil  habit  every  day, 
yea,  continuiilly  renovate  yourself/'-^  *  The  Khang-kao  also 

has,  ** Excite  the  people  to  self-renovation/' — ^^The  Shee  says, 

Though  Tchj/eu  ruled  a  country  inveterate  in  evil  habits* 
By  the  will  of  heaven,  he  renovated  its  laws  and  manners.^ 

*  There  is  then  no  degree  of  virtue  beyond  the  aim  of  the  superior 
man. 

•  •*  The  Teeti;mi"'  Ireafs  of  the  great  Kao,  who  is  here  termed  r#e, « SoTereign,  or  Emperor,'  by  waj  of 
cmiaeiiee  :  (be  Beatence  qooied  rnoa  thus,  *«  He  restored  to  its  due  lustre  (he  subUioe  facoUy  (of  reaMO,)  by  ' 
rfiily  regarding  the  tiesof  blood."  See  Shoo-king^  vol.  i.  f.  1.  The  Ja-Aj^oA  «iill  not  appear  without  i(s  value  ai  ft 
kifltorical  document^  when  we  consider  it  as  written  above  two  tbousaad  years  ago ;  at  this  time  Woo-wtmg  had 
been  deid about  500 3 ears;  Thai-kya^  about  1800  years ; and  Koo,  (who  certainly  found  Cbtnaiu an iofaotfetAte, 
•lace  he  had  to  introduce  a  regard  for  the  ties  of  blood,)  about  1700  years,  according  to  the  Aanali  of  China. 
i  See  ^M^-tyen,  vol,  iii,  t  Pariofanodeoo  (heZcA^afaoulyby  thcgrciura^isce  AAf^«»V>XaVifa. 
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Thus  far  the  Second  Section  on  renovating  the  people. 

(SECTION  III.  On  "  making  the  sammit  of  all  Tirtae  the  only  point  of  rest") 

^  The  Shee  says, 

A  kingdom  a  thousand  lee  in  extent. 

Was  once  the  seat  of  rest  for  his  people.* 
^  It  also  says, 

**  Hear  the  note  of  the  imperial  bird  : 

He  restingy  makes  his  abode  in  JSLye»-ftf,"t 

TseeX  ^^  this  observes,  "  From  his  resting,  he  evidently  knows  his 
place  of  rest.  Can  it  be  that  a  man  is  less  wise  than  a  bird  ?" 
^  The  Shee  again  says, 

Deep  and  extensive  Wun^wang's  virtue! 

How  did  his  heaven- illumined  mind  ever  regard  virtue  as  its  rest  !§ 
As  a  ruler,  tender  aftection  to  his  people  was  his  point  of  rest :  as  a 


«  *<  His  ;*'  namely  Woo-iing't^  the  90(h  emperor  of  the  Symg  dynasty,  whom  the  Sifong-Uowg  celehrates 
as  possessing  a  kingdom  only  a  thousand  Ue  in  extent,  but  as  extending  the  influence  of  hlsvirtues  from  sea  to  sea  : 
according  to  the  Annals  of  China,  be  died  A.  C.  1365.  See  Shee-ki^gf  Syang-tsoong,  ode  ill.  TtuMg-ite^  however, 
quo  es  both  this  and  the  following  couplet  merely  to  illustrate  \[^^  "  rest.*'  f  In  this  ode,  the  writer 

being  in  exile,  aggravates  his  distress  by  describing  a  bird  as  poesened  of  that  rest  which  he  sought  in  vain.  See 
Shee-king,  Sjeu^ya^  f .  46.  J  Confucius.  §  See  the  ode  already  quoted  in  the  preceding  page. 
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minister,  reverence  for  his  sovereign ;  as  a  Son>  the  heighth  of 
filial  veneration :  as  a  father,  the  tenderest  affection;  in  his  inter- 
course with  men,  inviolaWe  sincerity. 

*The  Shee*  says, 

See  on  yon  bank  of  the  meandering  Khee^ 

The  waving  reeds  how  beautifully  luxuriant ! 

Such  the  virtues  of  the  Superior  Man. 

As  they  carve  and  file  ivory, 

As  they  cut  and  polish  the  precious  gem, — 

How  exquisite !  how  severe ! 

How  resplendent  I  how  illustrious  ! 

The  virtues  which  adorn  the  Superior  Man, 

Can  never  become  a  prey  to  oblivion. t 

^  *They  carve,  they  file  ivory  :'   the  Superior  Man  carefully 

♦  A  paiMsyrtc  oa  ^o-fcanju? ,  the  petty  sovereign  of  Wy,  who  died  A.  C.  804,  in  the  reign  of  the  degenerate 
Y€U'Wing,  so  much  satyrized  in  the  Slue,  See  the  Shu^ing;  Wy-foong,  ode  1st.  By  *  the  Superior  Man,*  is  here 
meant  IVoo-kgong;  bat  as  Ibii  terM  is  often  nsed  for  a  man  eminent  in  virtne  tlionghfinio^  no  public  station,  it 
seems  best  to  retain  it  io  its  general  meaning.  f  The  lines  in  this,  and  other  stanzas  qvoted  in  this  work,  are 
dislinguisbed  in  the  Chinese  manner,  by  apoint  placed  at  the  end.  They  generalTy  contain  four  characters  each. 
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form  his  mind  on  the  model  of  the  precepts  he  studies ; ''  they 

cut,  they  polish  the  precious  gem:"  he  incessantly  corrects  his 

views  and  desires ; "  How  exquisite !  how  severe  !'*   describe 

his  diligent  solicitude  respecting  his  conduct ; "  How  re- 
splendent! how  illustrious  r   his  majestic,  yet  attractive  dignity 

of  character; "the  virtues  which  adorn  the  Superior  Man, 

cannot  become  a  prey  to  oblivion/'   characterize  that  consum- 
mate excellence,  which  must  ever  live  in  the  minds  of  men. 

^The  Shee  says,  "  How  is  the  memory  of  the  (two)  former  so-- 
vereigns  continually  revered  !''*  Succeeding  princes  imbibed 
their  Avise  probity,  and  from  them  caught  the  sacred  flame  of 
love  to  the  people  :  to  them  also  the  people  owe  their  happiness; 
through  their  wise  institutions  they  now  enjoy  quiet  and; plenty ► 
It  is  this  which  will  endear  them  to  the  latest  generations. 

•  Aqu©l««oofVoteanodecu!ogWnj?   »1in-Vanff  and  bfe  aoa /fco-win^',  who  are  inlendcJ  here  by  *  (6» 
farmer  8overei£iw.**  See  ihe  Shecking^  Ta-yjy  f.  17. 
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Thus  far  the  Third  Section,  illustrating  the  mind's  resting  alone 
in  the  summit  of  virtue. 

(SECTION  IV.  On  "the  root,  and  the  branchcB  and  frnit.") 

^  Tsee*  says,  "  Were  it  mine  to  hear  complaints,  I  could  decide 
them  as  well  as  another.  But  the  virtue  of  the  ruler  must  cause 
all  strife  and  litigation  to  cease,''— must  render  the  idle  complainer 
unable  to  finish  his  tale;  a  deep  reverence  for  the  virtues  of  the 
prince,  will  so  fill  the  people's  minds,  as  to  excite  them  to  imitation. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  knowing  the  root  or  source.-f- 

Thus  far  the  Fourth  Section,  on  the  root,  and  the  branches. 

(SECTION  v.    On  <«  examination  as  extending  knowledge.") 

This  is  called  the  summit  of  knowledge.^ 

•  Confncios ;  see  Lvn-yu^  vol.  ii.  +  Tsung-tse  here  means  (o  say,  (har  a  princess  virtues  will  so  renovate  the 
people's  minds,  as  to  quench  all  desire  of  litigation  ;  the  former,  the  princess  virtues,  he  deems  the  root  or 
cauhe;  and  the  latter,  the  people's  virtaous  quiet,  the  hranches  »od  fruii.  The  illustration,  however,  is  brief, 
and  not  very  clear:  It  is  in  the  last  five  sections,  that  he  is  full  and  copious.  t  This  line  though  retained,  is 

merely  a  repetition  of  the  last  clause  in  Section  iv,  which  (he  regard  of  (he  Chinese  tor  these  writings,  wilt  not 
suffer  them  to  think  of  expunging.  ^  This  is  (he  ooly  remaioing  fragment  of  the  Fifth  Section,  the  rest 

being  lost,  which  deficiency  the  Comoentator  ChywheehoB  therefore  attempted  to  supply. 
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"  The  rest  of  the  Fifth  Section  which  illustrates  a  thorough 
examination  of  things,  as  leading  to  the  full  ext^ision  of 
knowledge,  being  now  entirely  lost,  I  have  ventured  to  avail 
myself  of  Chhing-tse's^  idea,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cy, and  observe,  that  when  the  Sage  describes  knowledge  as 
consisting  in  a  most  thorough  and  clear  perception  of  the  na- 
tiire  of  thingSj-f-  it  is  as  though  he  had  said,  he  who  desires  to 
attain,  (say  even,)  my  portion  of  knowledge,  should  reflect  on 
any  object,  and  examine  most  thoroughly  the  laws  by  which 
it  is  governed :  for  as  man's  reason  is  undoubtedly  equal  to  the 
attainment  of  knowledge,  so  there  is  nothing  in  human  life 

•  Chhing'Ue,  another  commentator  on  the  clasKical  works  of  the  Chinese,  also  lived  under  the  S$o»g  dynas- 
ty ;  but  somewbat  earlier  than  Chyu-hee^  possibly  aboat  the  end  of  the  elevf nth  century  of  the  Christian  asra,  as 
C/ij^-Aee  lived  in  the  twelfth.  Of  his  laboars  C&yu-hee  avails  hinself  in  most  of  his  commentaries  as  well  as  in  this 
instance.  t  It  is  not  certain  what  is  precisely  included  in  the  phrase,  am  j^^  t%  ^^  which  Kterally 
means  <'  the  things  under  heaven."  From  the  general  scope  of  this  worli,  however,  and  from  the  state  of  science 
among  the  Chinese  in  tlve  time  of  Confucius,  it  seems  probable,  that  a  knowledge  of  human  life  is  intended,  ra* 
ther  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  Batore  and  with  science  in  general  i  his  philosophy  referriog  almost 
wholly  to  men  and  manners. 
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which  does  not  proceed  on  fixed  and  immutable  principles. 
But  because  these  have  not  been  duly  examined,  men's  know- 
ledge of  things  has  nothing  of  depth  and  solidity;  therefore, 
the  "  ta-hyoh"  properly  begins,  by  advising  the  lover  of  wis- 
dom to  make  himself  universally  acquainted  with  all  things 
around  him,  nor  to  rest  satisfied  till  he  comprehen  d  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  are  governed ;  nay,  it  advises  him  further 
constantly  to  augment  his  knowledge  of  them,  so  as  to  aim  at 
penetrating  even  to  their  inmost  nature.      By  thus  exerting  all 
its  strength  in  the  search  after  knowledge,  for  a  long  period,  the 
mind  will  indubitably  become  so  invigorated  and  enlarged,  as 
to  receive  and  thoroughly  comprehend  ideas  at  once;*  and  there 
will  finally  be  nothing  either  in  the  external  view  of  things,  or 
in  their  mutual  connection,  in  the  abstruse,  or  the  more  bbvi- 

•  The  idea  cooveyed  here  teem*  to  be,  that  (be  eziuniaatioii  ofthing*  here  recommended,  io  addition  <o  (he 
IcDowledge  which  it  insares,  so  streoetbeoi  the  Jadpnent  as  to  enable  the  mind  lo  decide  at  once  on  the  proprlc. 
I J  and  fitness  of  tblags;   This  section  it  deemed  by  the  (Commentator  the  nMist  important  af  (be  ten. 
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ous  parts  of  knowledge,  which  it  will  not  fully  comprehend  ; 
as  this  complete  investigation  of  the  nature  of  things,  sub- 
stantiated by  long  and  suitable  experience,  must  at  length 
render  all  things  clear  and  luminous.  This  then,  may  be  terra- '^ 
ed  a  due  investigation  of  things;  and  this  the  summit  of 
knowledge  * 

(SECTION  VI.    On  recttfymg  the  idees  tnd  dc^res  of  the  miDd.) 

^  That  which  the  Sage  has  said  relative  to  "  rectifying  the  ideas 
and  desires  of  the  mind,"'  is  this ;  "  do  not  deceive  yourself  res- 
pecting vice  and  virtue;  deeming  the  former  an  ill-scent,  dislike 
it  as  really  as  a  foetid  smell ;  and  delight  in  virtue,  as  in  a  beau- 
tiful colour.-f-  It  is  this  feeling  which  constitutes  self-satisfaction- 
The  superior  man,  therefore,  will  diligently  regard  his  conduct 
as  witnessed  by  himself  alone. 

♦  Thus  far  Chyu-ke6*a  comment,  intended  to  supply  wbmt  is  deficient  of  ibe  Fifth  Section ;  which,  to  show  that 

it  19  merely  a  comment,  the  Ghioebe  print  in  shorter  Hoes  than  the  text;  which  tialso  done  here.  i  We  hen 

•^  came 
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^The  ignoble  man,  on  the  contrary,  when  remote  from  obser- 
vation, is  constantly  vicious ;  nor  is  there  any  degree  of  turpitude 
at  which  he  does  not  arrive ;  yet,  beholding  a  virtuous  man,  he 
attempts  to  conceal  his  wickedness,  and  to  display  an  assumed 
excellence;  but  men  of  discernment  perceive  him  as  clearly  as 
though  they  saw  his  heart  and  reins :  then  of  what  advantage  is 
his  dissimulation?  This  then  illustrates  the  saying,  **  uprightness 
within,  shines  in  the  outward  conduct;''  The  Superior  man  there- 
fore will  most  assiduously  regard  his  conduct  when  he  seems  re- 
mote from  observation.  ^  Tstmg-tse  says,*  that  which  the  eyes  ' 
of  ten  men  (may  possibly)  examine,  and  the  fingers  of  ten  men 
handle,  is  indeed  matter  of  concern !  •  *  As 

come  to  tbcFoulof  thissTSfem  of  eihics,  iihlch  proceeds  wholly  od  !hc  principle,  that  knofvledge  isfltifBcieDt  to 
renovate  the  mind.  This  koowledf^e  is  now  supposed  to  be  attained,  and  vice  and  virtue  befng;  beheld  in  re- 
lation to  human  life,  the  next  direction  is,  to  regard  vice  as  a  fcetid  smell,  and  virtue  as  a  beautiful  colour,  and 
to  cultivate  feelings  respecting  t>.em  both  which  correspond  with  thete  ideas ;  in  other  words,  to  regard  vice  as 
injuring  the  cbavac|pr,  and  virtue  as  a  beautifiit  attractive.         The  fif^ures  employed,  *<  a  foetid  smell,"  «' a 

bcauliftti 
*  ^^Tiung-ti^y*  Quoted  as  the  words  of  Dntng-Ut**  ditciplca. 
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*  As  riches  adom  a  palace,  so  virtue  adorns  the  man ;  when 
the  mind  is  expanded  by  virtue  and  knowledge,  the  body  itself 
feels  in  a  state  of  freedom  and  enjoyment.  Hence  the  Superior 
man  will  labor  to  rectify  his  thoughts  and  desires. 

Thus  far  the  Sixth  Section,  on  rectify  ing  our  ideas  and  wishes. 

(SECTION  VII.    Od,  <<do1y  regolatiug  the  pattioni.") 

When  the  Sage  observes,  that  self-government  depends  on  the 
due  regulation  of  the  passions,  he  means,  that  when  the  mind  is 
torn  with  violent  anger,  it  cannot  preserve  a  due  equilibrium  ; 
when  it  is  under  the  influence  of  inward  terror,  it  cannot  be  in 
a  proper  temperament!  even  when  raised  by  excessive  joy ,  it  can- 
not be  in  a  right  state ;  and  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  it  is 
equally  in  a  state  of  disorder. 

beautiful  coloor,"  safficieDUy  nark  the  raperlicial  oatore  of  the  syttem :  rach  indeed  most^be  every  system  of 
ethics  which  excludes  a  holy  and  heart-searchiBs  God  j  and  on^Hiis  system  the  present  state  of  noials  in  China 
araonj;  nil  ranJu  of  people,  is  a  practical  comment. 
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^  When  the  mind,  engrossed  by  some  passion,  is  not  duly  atten- 
tive, a  man  may  look  without  perceivings  may  listen  without 
hearing,  and  receive  food  without  discerning  its  taste.  This 
sufficiently  tells  us,  that  self-government  depends  on  a  due  com- 
mand over  the  passions. 

Thus  far  the  Seventh  Section  on  rectifying  the  passions  and  self- 
government. 

(SECTION  VIII.    On  ^-self-goTermnent  and  domestic  order."*) 

What  the  Sage  intends  by  saying  that  a  man's  establishing  or- 
der and  virtue  in  his  family,  depends  on  his  having  the  most  com- 
plete command  over  his  own  passions,  is  this,  that  a  man  may 
possibly  err  in  his  duty  of  loving  relatives ;  in  that  contempt 
which  he  ought  to  have  for  those  who  practise  vice,  he  may  err; 

•  We  now  come  to  the  effect  of  duly  regulating  the  paasiooi,  virtuom  conduct  in  private  and  public  life ; 
the  former  of  which,  soctel  virtue,  the  writer  considers  indispensiMy  necewiry  to  the  latter,  the  government  of 
a  province,  or  kingdom.  The  virtuous  man  however  is  not  considered  merely  as  the  Master  of  a  Family  ;  he  is 
supposed  to  be  a  pattern  of  filial  piety,  and  fraternal  respect,  as  well  as  to  manifest  compassion  towards  his 
children  and  domestics. 
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in  revering  his  superiors,  he  may  indeed  err ;    in  pitying  the 
distressed,  and  miserable,  he  may  err;  3'ca  in  his  keeping  at  a 
distance  from  the  rude  and  worthless,  he  may  possibly  err.    Of 
those  indeed  who  while  they  delight  in  a  person,  can  perceive 
his  defects;  and  who,   while  they  dislike  a  man,  can  yet  appre- 
ciate his  excellencies,  the  world  contains  but  few. —  ^  Thence 
the  common  adage^^  "  a  fond  fither  is  blind  to  the  defects  of  liis 
son,  an  avaricious  husbandman  is  uftconcious  of  the  real  pro- 
gress of  his  growing  corn/^* 

^  This  then  proves,  that  unless  the  empire  of  reason  be  fully 
restored  in  the  soul,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  duly  to  exem- 
plify the  various  social  virtues  incumbent  on  him. 

Thus  far  the   Eighth  Section,  illustrating  the  connection  be- 
tween self-government  and  the  domestic  virtues. 

•  That  is,  the  partiality  of  (he  father  renders  htm  blind  to  the  defects  of  the  son  whom  he  loves ;  the  iuub^ 
tifified  mindof  thehuftbandmanfaDcies  his  cora  weak  and  low  when  it  is  tall  and  fluurlsbiDg. 
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(SECTION  IX.    On  ^'  Well-goveminjf  a  Province.*') 

What  the  Sage  intends  by  saying,  that  if  a  man  would  govern  a 
province  aright,  it  is  necessary  previously  to  estabhsh  order  and 
virtue  at  home,  is  this,  that  for  one  incapable  of  instructing  his 
own  house,  to  be  capable  of  instructing  men,  is  impossible. 
The  Superior  man  indeed  does  not  go  out  of  his  own  house  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  art  of  governing  a  country.  It  is  FiUal  vene- 
ration that  he  cherishes  towards  his  sovereign.  Fraternal  respect', 
which  he  exercises  toward  his  superiors,  and  Fatherly  compassion, 
that  he  displays  toWard  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

*  This  compassion,  the  Khang-kao*  illustrates  by  saying, — *^  as 
you  carefully  watch  over  an  infant  child  ;' —if  the  mother's  heart 
be  really  bent  on  learning  the  wants  of  her  babe,  though  she  should 

*  See  note  at  tbc  foot  of  pR^^e  6.  The  emperor  ff^^oo^  in  his  address  to  kis3'oiioger  brother  Kkang^  on  in- 
vesting; him  with  the  little  iLingdom  or  rather  province  of  Wy^  as  an  hereditary  poMesion,  says  to  him, — *'  As 
dealing  with  a  man  who  labours  under  any  disease,  so  purge  off  the  diseases  o^hy  people;  as  they  nurse  a  new- 
born infant,  so  tenderly  nourish  thy  people's  infant  virtue."  Sh^o-kin^*  f.  19. 
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not  exactly  understand  them,  she  will  not  be  far  from  discerning 
the  wants  of  her  own  helpless  offspring.  Yet  no  woman  is  ex- 
pected to  acquire  maternal  feelings,  prior  to  becoming  the  mo- 
ther of  a  family.* 

^  Let  the  family  of  the  ruler  alone  be  virtuous,  and  the  whole 
country  will  soon  cultivate  virtue ;  Let  the  family  of  the  ruler  be 
gentle  and  condescending,  the  whole  country  will  quickly  practise 
the  same  virtues.  But  if  the  ruler  be  avaricious,  the  whole  coun- 
try will  soon  be  in  a  state  of  revolution.  Such  then  is  the  force 
of  one  man's  example:  which  verifies  the  axiom,  that,  one  word 
may  overturn  business,  one  man  firmly  establish  a  kingdom. 

^  Yao  and  Shun  governed  the  empire  by  their  exalted  virtue, 
and  the  people  followed  their  example.  Kyekf  and  Cheu  ruled  the 

*  The  intention  of  Tiumg-ise  in  this  illustration  is  not  very  clear ;  it  seemt  to  I)e,  however,  that  as  a  woman 
though  not  expected  (o  display  maternal  tenderness  till  she  fill  that  relation,  still  has  within  her  that  tender  sen- 
sibility and  compassion  from  whence  it  springs  ;  so  a  man  who  duly  governs  a  numerous  ho  ushold,  possesses  the 
grand  requisites  for  ruling,  prior  ^o  his  filling  that  situation.     iKyth^  the  Uut  emperor  of  the  //ya  dynasty,  was 
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empire  by  cruelty  and  vice,  and  the  people  also  imitated  their  evil 
deeds :  yet  when  their  commands  were  contrary  to  the  people's 
wishes,  they  refused  to  obey  them.      The  Superior  Man  having 
within  himself  the  requisite  virtues,  seeks  to  implant  them  in  the 
minds  of  others ;  but  without  first  possessing  them  himself,  he  is 
utterly  incapable  of  imparting  them  to  others.  That  a  man,  void 
of  benevolence  himself,  should  yet  be  able  to  impart  it  to  others,  is . 
wholly  impossible. — ^The  good  governmentof  a  country  therefore, 
must  originate  in  a  man's  cultivating  virtue  in  his  own  house. 
*  The  Shee  says, 

"  The  peach  tree  how  pleasant ! 

Its  leaves  how  blooming  and  luxuriant ! 

Such  is  a  bride  when  she  enters  the  house  of  her  spouse, 

And  duly  regulates  his  familj."* 

a  most  cruel  and  capricioos  tyrant.    The  despoodinii;  reply  of  the  people  to  his  yaio  bojjst,  that  his  rale  woold  con* 
tioae  39  long  as  the  sao,  has  been  already  quoted.  He  was  expelled  by  the  excellent  Tkang,  A.  C.  1756.  The  de- 
generate  Cheu,  the  last  of  the  Syang  dynasty,  or  (he  family  of  Thang^  was  dethroned  by  If^oO'wangi  who  founded 
the  Tchyeu  dynasty,  A.  G.  1077.  ;.         *  This  is  the  stanza  which  Sir  Wm.  Jones  hOsso pleasingly  verbified  in  the    • 
Asiatic  Researches,  Tol.ii :  another  wiiicb  he  has  mentioned,  is  that  occurring  p.  9 ;  and  a  third  may  be  seen  p.  25* 
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Let  a  man  then  first,  duly  instruct  the  various  members  of  his 
own  family,  then  can  he  instruct  the  people  of  his  charge. 

®The  Shee-king  also  says,  "  Act  worthy  of  an  elder,  a  younger 
brother/'*  First  then  act  worthy  of  an  elder,  a  younger  brother, 
by  fulfilling  the  duties  incumbent  on  these  relations;  then  will  you 
be  able  to  instruct  the  people  of  your  charge, 
•    ^  The  Shee  says,  again, 

"  When  the  example  of  the  ivise  is  not  wanting, 
Equity  reigns  from  sea  t6  sea/'t 

Where  the  ruler  himself  performs  the  duties  required  of  him  as 
a  father,  a  son,  an  elder  and  a  younger  brother,  then  will  the  peo- 
ple will  then  cheerfully  follow  his  example. — ^It  is  thus  that  the 
government  of  a  country  emanates  firom  the  due  preservation  of 
domestic  order  and  virtue.  v 

*  An  ode  composed  to  celebrate  the  emperor  Chhing*s  goodness  towards  bis  ministers,  in  which  ode  he 
is  ijatroduced  as  thus  addreesing  them,  '*  Act  worthy  of  younger  and  elder  brothers,  and  by  yonr  exalted  Ttrtne, 
secure  happiness  and  long  life."  See  Shee-khg,  Syeu-ya,  f.  99.  f  A  quotation  from  an  ode  extolling  a  diligent 
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Thus  far  the  Ninth  Section,  shewing  how  the  good  govern* 
inent  of  a  country  depends  on  that  of  a  family, 

(SECTION  X.  On  <<  the  doe  goTcmment  of  the  Empire  as  depending  on  that  of  each  Province.'O 

What  the  sage  says  respecting  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  em- 
pire as  depending  on  the  government  of  each  province,  is  this: — 
When  the  Emperor  manifests  filial  piety,  the  people  will  be  incit- 
ed to  dutiful  respect ;  when  the  emperor  duly  regards  his  elder 
brother,  the  people  will  duly  regard  the  fraternal  relation ;  if  the 
emperor  protect  the  orphan,  the  people  will  not  be  void  of  com- 
passion ;  therefore  let  the  sovereign  himself  maintain  a  line  of 
conduct  squaring  perfectly  with  virtue. 

^  That  which  you  dislike  in  your  superiors,  do  not  exercise 
towards  your  inferiors ;  that  which  you  hate  in  your  inferiors, 
do  not  practise  toward  your  superiors ;  that  which  is  disgusting 

rei^ard  to  peace  and  tranquillUy,  but  by  whom  Trritten,  or  to  whom  addressed,  is  not  certainly  known.     See 
Shee-kingj  Kwoh-foong,  fol.  29. 
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in  those  before  you,  do  not  set  before  those  behind  you;  what 
is  unpleasant  in  those  behind  you,  do  not  shew  to  those  before 
you ;  what  is  base  in  those  on  your  right  hand,  do  not  manifest 
in  your  intercourse  with  those  on  your  left ;  what  is  evil  in  those 
on  your  left,  do  not  propose  to  those  on  your  right  hand :  it  is 
this  which  is  meant  by  that  Une  of  conduct  which  squares  per- 
fectly with  equity  said  virtue. 

^  The  Shee  says, 

^'  Happy  indeed  ib  the  Superior  man, 
The  father  and  the  mother  of  his  people  !"* 

He  who  loves  that  which  is  beneficial  to  his  people,  and  hates 
that  which  is  grievous  to  them,  is  the  man  who  may  be  justly 
termed -the  father  and  mother  of  his  people, 

«  Part  of  aD  ode  sung  on  entertaining  a  highly  esteemed  gnest;  aee  Skee^king^  Syethga,  fol.  8.  The  term 
"anperior  man,"  though  here  applicable  to  a  sovereign,  may  still  be  understood  as  applicable  to  any  person 
eminent  for  public  virtue. 
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*  The  Sliee  says, 

'^  How  tow'rg  yon  southern  mountain  \ 
Its  craggy  rocks  bow  gloomy  and  terrific ! 
Equally  dreadful  is  Yuen,  our  ruler, 
Viewed  by  all  the  people  with  silent  fear."* 

He  who  has  to  direct  public  aflfairs,   can  never  intermit  self-cir- 
cumspection ;  to  decline  herein,  involves  him  in  ruin. 

^  The  Shee  again  says, 

^^  Before  the  monarchs  of  the  Syang  dynasty  became  degenerate, 
Their  conduct  might  be  compared  with  thaf  of  the  Supreme. 
It  becomes  us  to  regard  the  Syang  dynasty  as  a  mirror : 
To  preserve  the  sacred  gift  of  heaven  is  not  easy."f 

This  tells  us,  that  to  gain  the  aflfections  of  the  people,  is  to  gain 
the  sovereignty ;  but  to  lose  them,  is  inevitably  to  lose  it. — ^The 
Superior  man,  therefore,  should,  above  all  things,  carefully  cul- 

*  Part  of  a  satire^  composed  by  Xya-poo^  on  Yutn-ihte^  a  minister  employed  by  the  emperor  Syen-wang;  bnt 
dreaded  for  bis  cruelty.  He  is  introduced  by  Jiung-tse,  as  a  contrast  to  a  ruler,  or  minister,  who  is  the  parent  of  the 
people.    See  ShQO-kingy  S^u-ya,  f.  18.  i  An  admonitory  ode,  addressed  by  the  great  Tchneu,  to 
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tivate  virtue  and  wisdonj:  if  he  possess  these,  nien  flock  around 
him ;  upon  this  he  quickly  acquires  territory  ;*  the  acquisition 
of  territory  will  produce  revenue;  and  once  possessing  revenue, 
he  has  all  things  necessary  for  his  government.  Thus  then  virtue 
and  wisdom  are  the  root ;  riches  and  empire,  the  branches  and 
fruit. 

^  If  the  root,  however,  be  disregarded,  and  the  branches  alone 
engage  the  niind,  discontent  quickly  fills  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  excites  them  to  violence  and  rapine. 

®  Hence,  If  wealth  be  avariciously  heaped  up,  the  people  will 
be  scattered;  but  where  wealth  is  wisely  and  liberally  dispensed,, 
the  people  will  remain  in  union  and  peace. — ^As  therefore  when 
commands  harsh  and  tyranical  are  issued,  they  ultimately  recoil 

hit  Imperial  oephew  Ching-wang,  in  which  be  recoants  (he  caases  why  the  empire  was  transferred  to  the  Tchyfu 
dynasty,  and  cautions  him  against  neglect  and  snpinencss,  as  the  certain  forerunners  of  his  family*s  downfal. 
See,  Sho6'king^  2Vi-ya,  f.  J5.  •  The  changes  which  bad  already  taken  place  in  the  go?ernment  of  China,  were 
such  as  to  justify  this  declaration  t  it  was  thus  that  Thang  had  been  seated  on  the  throne  to  the  rejection  of  (he 
Hya  family ;  and  fp^un-wung^  afterwards,  to  the  rejection  of  fhang's  family  when  they  became  degenerate. 
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on  him  commanding;  so  wealth  obtained  by  illegal  force  will  be 
ultimately  lost  in  the  same  way. 

^^  The  Thang-kao  has  it, — "But  the  gift  of  heaven  (empire,)  is 
not  bestowed  for  ever;''  which  means,  that  by  acting  virtuously, 
it  may  be  obtained  and  preserved  ;  but  otherwise,  inevitably  lost. 

^^  Speaking  of  the  Cho  country,  one  writer  says,  "the  people  of 
Cho  set  no  value  on  precious  stones ;  they  esteem  nothing  preci- 
ous but  the  virtuous  man/'* — ^^His  uncle,  the  wise  Fzcan,  also  for- 
merly instructed  JVun-koong  to  reply  thus  to  the  king  of  Chins  em- 
bassador, "  1  am  a  fugitive;  I  have  nothing  left  which  I  deem 
precious,  beside  filial  piety /'-f* 

^^  TlieCAm  sovereign  once  said.  Had  I  but  one  minister  sincere 
and  upright !  Though  he  possessed  no  other  ability,  yet  did  he 

*  Chao-kyen-ise,  minister  of  Ting-koong,  sovereign  of  the  Chin  province,  eoqairing  of  ^ong-'tyuen-j/u, 
embassador  from  (he  Cho  province,  whether,  in  that  province,  tbey  had  the  puhrhyen^  a  certain  precious  atooe, 
wa«  answered,  "  Yes."  They  are  of  great  value;  What  may  be  their  price  ?  •*  We  set  no  valne  on  them ;  wh^t 
we  value  is,  (he  virtuous  and  able  Ktoan-thyea'foo.'*^  See  Koo-wun,  vol.  ii.  f   H^un-koong  had  been  driven 

into  exile  by  a  faction  at  home :  while  in  this  state,  his  father,  who  governed  the  Tsin  province,  died  ;  upon  this 
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possess  a  heart  enlarged  and  generous ;  would  he,  when  talents  ap-. 
pear  in  another,  regard  them  with  the  same  satisfaction  as  though 
possessed  by  himself;  if  another  manifest  wisdom  and  ability, 
would  he,  not  merely  expressing  a  favorable  opinion  with  the  lips, 
cordially  esteem  him,  and  employ  him  in  affairs — such  a  minister 
might  preserve  my  posterity  and  my  people  for  ages  to  come  ; 
yea  he  might  profit  his  country  to  the  latest  generations : — But 
an  able  minister,  who,  seeing  a  man  of  wisdom  and  integrity, 
would  dislike  him  through  envy ;  would  prevent  a  man  of  known 
ability  and  integrity  rising  into  notice,  nor  employ  him  in  any 
business  of  importance, — such  a  minister,  however  able,  would 
be  incapable  of  protecting  my  children  and  my  people;  yea,  how 
dangerous  would  he  be ! 

Jlfo-]ko0n^,  who  governed  the  Chin  province,  sent  an  ambassador  to  FTiiii-Jfcoonf ,  telling  him,  that  tbia  waB  a  fit 
opportunity  to  recover  his  province ;  io  whom,  instructed  by  his  ancle,  he  replied  as  above,  that  the  recovery  of 
his  kingdom  was  of  no  valne  to  him,  compared  wi(b  discharging  the  debt  of  filial  piety,  which  his  father's  death 
then  required  of  him.    See  Lee-khee,  'Ihan-koong,  vol.  i. 

*  Tsung-t$e  havings  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  pressed  home  the  necessity  of  a  sovereign's  possessing  virtue 
'  himself; 
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^*  Only  a  man  of  genuine  virtue,  however,  dismisses  such  evil 
and  dangerous  men  from  his  presence ;  he  drives  them  to  the  bar- 
barous nations  without ;  nor  permits  them  to  remain  within  the 
Middle  Country  :*  which  verifies  the  saying,  that  only  the  man  of 
perfect  virtue  can  with  due  discrimination  either  love  or  abhor 
men.-f 

^^  For  a  prince  to  see  a  wise  and  virtuous  man,  and  through 
weakness  feel  unable  to  notice  him ;  or,  to  notice  him,  and  yet  feel 
unable  speedily  to  advance  him,  is  to  treat  him  with  contempt:  to 
see  a  wicked  man,  and  feel  unable  to  dismiss  him ;  to  dismiss  him, 
and  yet  not  send  him  far  distant,  is  a  criminal  weakness. 

^^For  a  prince  to  love  those  who  are  the  objects  of  general  de- 
testation, and  to  hate  those  who  are  loved  for  their  virtues,  is  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  men  :  such  misguided  men,  misery  inevita- 
bly awaits. 

hioiself;  in  (his  and  the  three  following  paragraphs,  iocalcates  (he  necessity  of  chusing  ▼irtnoas  ministers,  irhich 
he  enforces  in  a  way  both  delicate  and  energetic.  «  China.  +  A  quotation  from  thesage*s  obser- 

vations io'the  Lun-^tf,  in  collectiog-and  compiling  which,  T<iin^-/seis  supposed  to  have  had  the  principal  band. 
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"  The  Superior  man  who  governs,  therefore,  once  discerning 
the  path  of  equity,  must  faithfully  and  uprightly  adhere  thereto, 
that  he  may  prcservp  his  kingdom ;  should  he  give  himself  up  to 
pride  and  arrogance,  he  will  infallibly  lose  his  country. 

18  >  There  are  legitimate  ways  in  which  the  sovereign  may  ac- 
quire wealth ;  when  those  who  by  their  labour  produce  tribute,  are 
numerous,  when  those  who  receive  public  salaries  are  lew,  when 
[the  husbandman  not  being  interrupted]  the  corn  is  speedily 
produced ;  and  when  those  who  expend  the  public  money  prac- 
tise a  wise  oeconomy,  there  will  ever  be  a  sufficiency  of  money 
Jn  the  royal  trlasury. —  *^  The  virtuous  ruler,  further,  acquires  dig- 
nity and  veneration  in  the  use  of  his  wealth;  but  the  ignoble  man 
heaps  up  wealth  atthe  expense  of  his  integrity  and  character. 

^.  When  the  sovereign  himself  reveres  virtue,  it  is  impossible 
that  his  subjects  should  forget  the  respect  due  to  him ;  when  the 

*  Tsung-ise  now  digresses  to  Ibe  subject  of  revenue,  and  reprobating  a  rapacious  accumulation  of  irealib, 
points  out  IhC'ways  ia  which  a  prince  can  acquire  wealth  with  dignity  and  honour. 
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people  duly  regard  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  revenues  should  not  be  easily  collected ;  and  equally  im- 
possible, that  a  revenue  thus  collected  without  extortion,  should 
not  be  deemed  sacred  to  the  sovereign's  use. 

^^  Moong-shyen-tse  says  ;*  They  whose  rank  enables  them  to 
maintain  a  chariot  and  horses,  should  not  degrade  themselves 
by  selling  fowls  and  swine;  they  who  use  ice  in  their  offerings  to 
the  deceased ,-j^-  should  not  be  concerned  in  the  merchandize  of 

cows  and  goats ;  much  less  should  those  who  bring  out  a  hundred 

» 

chariots,  employ  a  rapacious  servant :  than  such  an  unjust  ser- 
vant, it  were  belter  to  employ  an  open  robber,  Ttis  shews  that 
a  country  is  jiot  enriched  by  the  mere  accumulation  of  money ; 
but  by  the  prevalence  of  equity  and  justice. 

*  Afaoft^-jAyen-ae,  a  wise  mandarine  of  LoOf  who  lived  three  reigns  prior  to  ConfuciOB.  This  passage  des- 
cribes three  ranks  of  mandarines  rising  above  each  other,  f  This  was  proper  only  for  those  of  superior  rank,  to 
whom  those  who  furnished  a  hundred  chariots  when  called  upon  by  their fovereign,  were  superior  still. 
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^   21  It  m  1^  1^  m  ''^  n 

^  ^   ^   M  m  ^  u  m  £  Wi  m 

^i    ^          M    ^  m  ^  '>  'h  ^  ^J 

^    -h           ii    li  53?:  ^  A  A  ^  -Ifc 

T  ^        m  m  m'  ^  -z  ^  ^. 

:i^  ifci  ^  ^  ^  M 


*^If  a  sovereign  bend  his  mind  wholly  to  the  extorting  of  mo- 
ney from  his  people,  it  must  be  through  the  advice  of  some  wick- 
ed minister,  although  the  sovereign  may  imagine  him  upright. 
But  if  a  wicked  minister  thus  impose  on  a  sovereign,  the  wrath 
of  heaven,  and  the  indignation  of  an  injured  people  will  at  once 
be  felt  in  that  country ;  and  though  a  virtuous  minister  be  em- 
ployed, he  cannot  avert  these  calamities.  Such  then  is  the  force 
of  that  maxim,  that  a  country's  prosperity  and  riches  spring  not 
from  the  sovereign's  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  from  the  admi- 
nistration of  virtuous  and  upright  ministers. 

Thus  far  the  Tenth  Section,  on  wisely  governing  a  province, 
and  preserving  the  whole  empire  in  peace  and  tranquillity.* 

*  Hie  end  of  tlie  work ;  to  which  Chyu-hf  subjoios  a  note,  intimating,  that  (he  first  Fo or  sections  describe 
the  scope  and  dcst^  of  the  work,  which  the  last  Six  fully  exemplify  :  that  the  Fifth  is  important,  as  explaiDiD^ 
the  means  by  which  the  miod  is  enlightened  ;  and  the  Sixth,  as  describing  the  source  of  self-government. 
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THE    PRAXIS, 

Or,  Remarks  on  the  Character 8  in  TA-HYOH. 

THE  Ta^hi/oh  being  given  with  a  translation,  an  explanation  of  the  characters  it 
contains  seems  desirable,  that  those  who  feel  the  wish,  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  Chinese  text.  Of  doing  this,  there  are  two  ways ;  that  of  giving  all 
the  charactersarrangedunder  their  proper  keys,  and  that  of  explaining  them  as  they 
occur  in  each  paragraph ;  but  as  in  the  first,  a  knowledge  of  the  Elements  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  trace  each  character,  wliich,  however  easy  of  attainment,  can 
scarcely  be  expected  in  everyone  who  may  wish  to  explore  a  Chinese  sentence,  it 
seems  better  to  explain  each  character  as  it  occurs  in  the  work  ;  to  which  explanation 
any  one  can  recur  on  meeting  with  it  a  second  time.  While  this  mode  of  arranging 
the  characters,  however,  precludes  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  their  respective  keys, 
it  affords  an  opportunity  of  illustrating  the  method  of  finding  the  characters  by  the 
key,  which,  in  consulting  a  dictionary,  is  of  equal  importance  with  tracing  a  Hebrew 
-root,  or  the  root  of  a  verb  in  Greek  or  Latin% 

Mode  of  tracing  the  Characters, — In  a  Chinese  dictionary,  the  reader  will  find  every 
character  placed  under  some  one  of  the  two  hundred  and  fourteen  Elements,  as  its 
key.  The  key  of  a  character  is  therefore  the  first  thing  he  has  to  discover  :  in  do- 
ing which,  the  following  rules  may  assist  him  : 

1.  if  the  character  be  a  simple  one,  or  one  not  evidently  divisible  into  two  dis- 
tinct elements,  the  complete  element  which  he  can  discern  therein  will  generally 
be  the  key.  Thus  in  ^l  tsdi,  (char.  5)  he  may  discern  ^Jl  ^'^^o6,  the  earth,  as  a  com- 
plete element,  which  he  will  find  the  key;  but  the  other  part  is  no  complete  cha- 
racter. So  also  in  ^  hi/6h,  learning,  (ch.  2)  the  key  ^  tse^n  son,  can  be  discerned 
at  the  bottom  ;  but  the  upper  part,  though  composed  of  several,  exhibits  none  com- 
plete. 

2.  In  characters  formed  of  two  elements,  the  key  is  generally  that  on  th^  left.  Thus 
in  pj^  tabf  the  way  (4),  the  key  ^khi/dh,  irregular  motion,  is  on  the  left.  In  F0  fning. 
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bright,  tbekej  |^J  t/ih^  the  sun,  is  on  the  left;  as  is  i^  ttt/ii,  a  woman,  the  key  of 
-^haoy  good,  (24.)  In  a  few  instances,  that  on  the  ri^ht  is  the  key  :  as  in  ^  cheCj 
knowledge,  thCkey  of  which  is   pf  khou,  the  mouth;  but  this  is  more  rare. 

3.  Iji  a  character  composed  of  an  element  and  a  primitive,  or  those  in  which  one 
part  is  an  element,  while  the  other  part  contains  an  element  with  some  addition,  or 
perhaps  two  united,  or  possibly  three,  the  element  which  appears  most  prominent 
and  clear  will  generally  be  found  the  key  :  which  will  commonly  be  that  on  the  left. 
The  exceptions  to  these  rules  are  occasioned  chiefly  by  ; 

4.  Certain  particular  elements  which  prefer  a  different  position  ;  of  these  about 
twenty-four  claim  the  top  ;  as  ^)^^  ts'hdoj  grass,  yf^  chovh^  a  bamboo,  P^  mun^  a  door, 
&c.  About  sixteen  prefer  the  right  side,  of  which  the  chief  are  ^  ywt/r,  the  moon, 
77  taOy  a  knife,  ^ //A,  strength,  ^^}j  ni/ao^  a  bird,  and^pfyM,  the  head.  About  six  pre- 
fer the  bottom,  as  -^  mooh^  wood,  J_|  hhan  a  chasm,  JJfl^  w?wgj  a  vessel.  A  few  which 
have  the  key  in  the  middle,  or  otherwise  so  disguised  as  not  to  be  easily  discerned,  tbe 
Chinese  arrange  together  without  regard  to  the  keys,  under  the  number  of  strokes 
which  they  contain.  With  these  exceptions,  the  rest,  more  than  three  fourths,  fall 
Tinder  these  rules. 

In  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  which  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  rest,  these  keys  or 
Ulementa  are  arranged  according  to  the  number  of  strokes  they  contain.  The  key  itself 
is  the  first  character  explained ;  then  follow  such  as  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  one 
point  or  stroke ;  afterward  those  formed  by  the  addition  of  two,  three,  or  four  strokes, 
to  the  highest  number,  it  is  here,  that,  counting  the  additional  strokes,  the  student  has 
to  look  for  the  character  in  question ;  the  key  and  the  number  of  strokes  added  there- 
to in  the  cliaracters  of  any  page,  being  marked  on  the  margin.      Any  character  being 
thus  found  by  its  number  of  strokes,  the  next  thing  seen  will  be  its  obsolete  form,  if 
it  have  any,  then  the  Initial  and  1'  inal  of  which  the  name  is  formed,  and  lastly  its  mean- 
ing.   Thus  in  the  character  H^  wwg,  for  example,  we  shall  find  |i^,  saiii  to  be  its  an- 
cient form :   then  from  the  Kwang-yuen^  a  more  ancient  dictioiiary,  ^^  ccoo,  and 
'^^ /;///^,   are  quoted,  as  the  two  characters  to  be  'divided,'   in  order  to  form  the 
soundof  the  character;   but  the  Tsa-T/ueny  the  Yuen-hoojy  and  the  Ching-ymn^  three 
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other  dictionaries,  are  quoted  as  adduciD<;;  J^  m-y,  and  J^  P'if^gr  to  form  its  true 
sound,  *  which,'  says  the  editor,  *  being  divided,  accord  in  sound  with  the  character 
PJ^  fning.'  Thus  thesound  of  every  Chinesecharacter  is  defined  by  an  initial  and  afinal, 
the  latter  of  which  is  supposed  also  to  mark  the  tone  of  the  character.  The  name  or 
souod  thii<j  ascertained,  authorities  are  then  quoted  for  its  meaning,  the  first  of^whicfa, 
from  the  Shj/uh-wun^  is  Might, ■  brightness,  splendor;'  which  is  confirmed  by  various 
authorities,  too  long  to  be  inserted  here,  as  this  character  occupies  a  whole  page;  one 
ofthem,  however,  is  the  following  sentence,  «^|i|^  ^^  ^  }^J  Q  Yihj/uihchhipg  kob 
niinsr  yea,  *  The  sun  and  moon  coalesce,  therefore,  brightness,'  is  meant.  Thus  then 
are  the  characters  arranged,  their  various  meanings  defined,  and  supported  by  autho- 
rities when  they  exiat;  which  may  be  the  case  with  about  two  fifths  of  the  characters 
in  the  Imperial  dictionary.*  If  this  process  fail  of  discovering  the  character,  either 
the  key  is  mistaken,  or  the  number  of  additional  strokes  not  rightly  counted,  for  which 
the  remedy  is  easy. 

In  perusing  this  little  work,  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  bear  in  mind,  what  has 
been  already  explained  so  much  at  large  in  the  Grammar,  that  while  a  character 
expresse??  an  idea,  it  is  its  position  which  fixes  it  as  a  part  of  speech.  Hence  if  a 
character  perform  the  oflSce  of  a  verb  in  the  first  instance,  it  may  occur  in  the  next 
line  as  a  substantive  or  an  adjective.  Thus  in  the  first  sentence  ^  ming  is  a  causal 
participle  *  enlightening,'  &c.  but  in  the  next  line  it  forms  a  part  of  the  compound 
t^.  ^H  ming'tuh,  '  the  intellectual  faculty,  reason.'  Thus  also  ^  ting,  the  6th  cha- 
racter  in  the  second  paragraph,  may  be  deemed  the  substantive  ^  fixedness,'  govern- 
ed by  the  verb :;^t/eu^  to  have;  but  ^  ting,  the  next  character,  is  the  passive  partici- 
pie  <  fixed,'  and  thus  with  others.  To  analyseeach  character  thus,  as  often  as  it  oc- 
curs,  would  too  much  swell  the  volume ;    for  although  less  than* four  hundred,  as 

•  As  writing  the  chfiracten  is  by  far  the  most  effectual  way  of  imprinting  them  on  the  memory,  a  word  or 
two  on  that  subject  may  not  he  useless  :  The  Chinese  write  them  with  a  brush  or  peoci),  held  uprii^ht  between 
the  tbttmb  and  the  two  first  fingers,  the  arm  lyinjr  straight  on  a  flat  table.  This  mode  is  to  be  recommended  to 
bpffinners,  pnrtirnlnrlv  the  yonn^.  It  is  however  pos-siblc  to  write  the  characters  with  considerable  accuracy  and 
dispatch,  with  an  English  pen,  if  the  hollow  part  be  turned  inwards  to  the  right,  which  a  student  who  wishes  to 
write  the  meaning  in  English  with  the  tsamc  pen,,  will  often  find  highly  convenient.   The  Chinese  generally  begin 

E  2  ^'^h 
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repeated  in  the  work  they  form  above  two  thousand.  However  one  sentence  may  be 
thus  analysed,  which  will  enable  the  ingenious  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  rest. 

The  First  sentence  in  the  Td-hyoh  analyzed. 
(1)  ^  Ta,  (an  element,)  great,  an  adjective.  (2)  ^  hyoh,  (key  qp  tse,  a  son  ;) 
learning;  generally  the  verb  to  learn,  but  here  a  substantive  denoting  the  thing 
taught,  learning  or  doctrine.  (3)^tch€e,  (key,  }  phyih,  oblique,)  a  pronom.  charac 
ter,  and  also  a  genitive  particle,  which  last  is  its  office  here  ;  see  p.  220.  (4)  j^  ted, 
{"^f  shi/tUy  the  head  added  to  the  key^khydh,  interrupted  motion,)  the  way,  physi- 
cally and  morally ;  a  substantive.  (5)  ;^  tsdi^  (key  -±^  Vhoo^  the  earth,)  to  be,  to  be 
situated  in,  &c.  ;  a  character  signifying  the  substantive  verb  as  connected  with 
place;  see  p.  451.  (fi)^^  ming^if^  yu'ih^  the  moon,  added  to  the  key  Q  y?A,  the 
sun,)  bright,  or  brightness  ;  here  its  position  gives  it  the  force  of  a  causal  participle. 
0)'^tuh,  (the  obsolete  ch.  ^-  iuh,  habit,  faculty,  added  to  the  key^;^  chhth,  a  short 
step,)  habit,  power,  faculty;  often  used  for  habitual  virtue:  ^  |Jj^  ming-tuhy  W/i 
mingy  added  to:|^  tuh,  to  form  a  compound  denoting  the  understanding,  reason,  the 
intellectual  faculty.  See  p.  516.  ^  Udi,  '  consists,'  a  verb  as  in  5.  which  see.  (8) 
^^  ts'hin,  near,  a  relative,  as  father,  mother,  &c.  but  here  the  commentators 
read  it  sin,  and  ascribe  to  it  the  meaning  of  ^  sin,  new ;  to  renovate ;  thus  under- 
stood, it  has  the  force  of  an  active  participle.  (9)^wiiw,  (the  key  tf  shee,  a  name,) 
people,  nation ;  the  people :  a  substantive.  ;:^  tsdi,  a  verb,  see  5.  (10)  Jt  Me,  (an  ele- 
ment,) to  stop,  to  rest,  to  remain ;  an  active  participle.  (11)  "jf^yu,  O^ey^fang, 
a  rule;)  at,  in ;  a  prepositive  character,  see  p.  231.  (12)  ^  tche^,  (an  element,)  to  ar- 
rive at  :  here  it  has  the   force  of  a  ^uperlative ;  see  Adjectives,  p.   290.  (IS)  ^f 

shyen,  (key  flf  khou,  a  mouth,)  virtue,  here  a  substantive. This  may  serve  to 

give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  mode  of  analyzing  a  Chinese  sentence.     The  other 
characters  will  be  explained  as  they  occur. 

^Ith  the  left  side  of  the  character,  and  make  the  horizontal  before  the  perpendicular  strokes,  except  that  at  the 
bottom,  which  generally  finishes  the  character. 
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The  remaining  characters  in  the  TAHYOH  Explained 

Characters  occurring  in  ''  the  King 
Paragraph  2d* 
U.  ^chee,  (p  ftft6w,  the  mouth,  ad- 


ded to  the  key  ^  chhte,  an  arrow,)  to 
know ;  knowledg^e* 

15.  jffj  irr,  (one  of  the  elements,)  the 
copulative  conjunc.  and  j  see  p.  489. 

16.^;^  ht/eii,  (key  p  hh6u,the  mouth ;) 
a  sovereign's  consort ;  the  second ;  after- 
ward. 

17. y^t/6u,  \rf^  esd,  the  left,  added  to  the 
key^  yuth^  a  month,)  the  verb  to  have. 

18.  ^/iwg,  (;^  the  obsolete  eh.  for 
jj^  dung,  right,  &c.  and  the  key  i^ 
myen,  a  shed,)  decWed.  firm,  establish- 
ed ;  fixedness,  &c. 

19.  -^nung,  {t^ieVey  p\yobh,  flesh,) 
can,  &c.  an  auxiliary  serving  to  the  po- 
tential mood  ;  see.  p.  410. 

20.  f^  tsing,  (^  tsungy  quarrel,  add- 
'    edtothek.    ^/:»7«/7g,  natural  colour,) 

tranquil,  calm,  collected. 

21.  ^^  ngan,  C^  nyu,  a  woman,  ad^ 
ded  to  the  key  ^  w^^^w,  a  shed,)  ease, 
comfort,  happiness  ;  to  be  at  ease,  &c. 

22.  JTi  (yw,  (J^  se,  thought,  added  to 
J^hoo,  a  tyger,  the,  key   ;\]^  sin,  the 


heart,)  to  consider,  to  weigh  maturely. 

23.  4^  tuhj  (key  ::^  chhth,  a  short 
step,)  to  get,  to  attain. 

Paragraph  3^. 

24.  iSj^zDOdhy  (^  woi%  a  neg.  added  to 
-^  nyeu,  a  cow,)  things;  objects  of  sense. 

25.  :;^  pww,  ( — ^ytA,  one  added  below 
to  the  key  /fC  modh,  wood,)  root,  es- 
sence, origin  ;  cause. 

26.  ^  mdh,  (yih,  one  added  above  to 
the  k.  3^  wodA,  wood,)  branches,  the  ex- 
ternal part;  effects  produced  by  a  cause. 

27.  :^s^(thekey  J  /rAyft/i,)  business, 
affairs  in  general.    - 

9S.^c)t^oang,(^  'oowg, winter, added 
to  the  k.  ^^se,6ilk,)  end,  consummation. 

29.  f(^  chhei,  (  ^  fhai,  a  certain  star, 
added  to  the  key  -^  nyu,  a  woman,) 
source,  beginning;  to  begin. 
SO.  ^  56,  (  /p  *i«,  a  weight  of  ^ 
oz.  added  to  the  key  /^  hoo,  a  door,) 
the  relative  who  or  which.  See  p.  323. 

31.  %  sy^n,  i\iey%yinyi3^eoh%o^ 
lete  ch.  for  man,)  before,  first;  cause. 

32.  ^  hyeii,    (*he  key    ^    chhth,  a 
short  step,)  after, last;  effect. 
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33.  jtlj  Uuh,  (  ^  py,  a  pearl,  added  to 
77  ^Oj  a  knife,) '  then  ;'  a  conj.* 

3k  ^Ai/i,  (  /=f  A«w,  a  weiixht,  added  to 
tliek.  ^^khj/ohj  irrei;ular  motionj)  near. 

35.  ^  e^,  (  J^  mj/6uj  base,  and  the  k. 
^  cAAfd,  an  arrow,)  an  enclitic;  see  p. 
540. 

Paragraph  4th  ;  page  3rf. 

36.  -^  kooy  (-f-  shihy  ten,  added  to 
the  key  |Z|  hhou,  the  mouth,)  ancient ; 
rendered  a  substantive  by  the  genitive 
particle  ;  see  Rem.  9,  p.  554. 

ST.  ^yooh  (  :^^  *ooft,  a  valley,  and 
the  k.  ^  kht/tny  wanting,)  desire ;  to 
desire. 

38.  ^Vhi/eny  [ — -  y?*,  one,  added  to  the 
key  -^  toy  great,)  heaven. 

39.  "TT  h^dy  {  \^  poohy  divination,  ad- 
ded to  the  key  — -  yih  one;)  below, 
under,  beneath :  "7^  ^  T'hyen-hyay  a 
compound  used  to  express  China. 

40.  ^  ichj/edy  (key  5g  lao^  aged,)  a 
formative  particle,  see  page  522.  Ad- 
ded to  Chj/en-hyay  the  empire,  it  denotes 
the  people. 

41.7j^  ch€ty('0Vhaiy  a  certain  star,  and 

♦  This  character  was  omittoil  by  mistake  in  treating 
of  theCooJunctioni*;  itbas  K^nenWy  tbe  force  of  the 
conjuuction  *  tbco;'a8io  this  instance. 


the  key  jj^  shooi,  water,)  to  regulate,  to 
put  in  order. 

42.  ^  khecy  (key  pahy  eight,)  a  de- 
monstrative  pronoun.   Seep.  33J. 

43.  ^  kwdhy  (  ^  hohy  perhaps,  added 
to  the  key  Q  w7/y  to  encircle,)  a  pro- 
vince, a  country. 

44.  "^ts^heey  (an  elementy)  even,  level, 
alike ;  to  esUibWsli  order. 

**•  ^  ^^^^  (  ^  ^^^^^  a  >»og,  added 
to  the  key  t^  mycny  a  shed,)  a  house,  a 
family  including  children,  domestics,  &c- 

46.  '^  stf€Hy  (key  J^yiw,  a  man,)  to 
compose,  to  regulate,  to  renew. 

47.  J^  5Am,  (an  element,)  body,  self, 
himself,  &c.  a  I'ecipro.  pron. 

48.  "iF  f'hlngy  [  — ^yihy  one,  and  1^ 
diety  to  stop,)  just,  right ;  to  rectify. 

49.  j^  sifiy  (an  element,)  the  heart. 

50.  g^  chhingy  (  .^  chhingy  complete, 
&c.  added  to  the  key  ^  yetiy  a  word,) 
solid,  true,  right ;  to  correct  or  perfect. 

SI-  ^  ^^9  (  ^  J/i^i  *  sound,  adiled 
to  the  key  j(^  siriy  the  heart,)  idea,  de- 
sire, intention. 

52.  ^  r^ce,  (the  key  ^  chety  to  arrive 
at,)  to  extend  fully  ;  extension. 

53.  ^^  kuh,  (  iig-  kohy  each,  added  to 
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the  key  ^  mooh^  wood,)  a  tall  and  re- 
gular free  ;  also  a  rule  or  example ;  to 
examine,  to  comprehend  perfectly. 

Paragraph  blh  ;  page  bth. 

54.  2^  p'hhtgj  (key  -^  Ian,  a  buck- 
ler,) even,  right ;  to  set  in  perfect  order. 

Paragraph  Qth ;  page  dth. 

55.  ]^  Ise^  (an  element,)  self;  also  the 
prep,  from ;  see  p.  J237. 

66.  ^^  tsCf  (an  element,)  a  son. 
T'hj/en-tse^  the  Son  of  Heaven^  a  title 
given  to  the  emperor. 

57.  1^  ee,  (the  key  J^  yin^  a  man,) 
to  use,  to  reckon^  &c. 

58.  J^  s/ido,  (key  y^  yin,  a  shelter,) 
many,  the  many,  the  common  people, 
a  collective  ;  see  p.  367. 

59.  '^yih^  (key  ^  ^e,  learned,)  the 
num.  one. 

60.  ^  shce,  (7E  sho,  the  feet,  and 
the  key  ^^yiV«,  tbesuji;)  the  substantive 
verb  is,  &c. 

61.  ^  kyai,  (^  pc^,  to  compare, 
added  to  the  key  ^  puA,  white,)  all ;  a 
collective  pronoun. 

62.  -^  uy^  (the  key  >^^  chad,  claws,) 
to  be,  to  make  ;  also  for,  on  account  of. 


Paragraph  Ith ;  page  bth. 

63.  "^[^  lubn,  (the  key  {j^^uih,  hook- 
ed,) disturbed,  confused  ;  confusion,  dis- 
turbance, tumult,  sedition. 

64.  ^^fy^u,  (Z^  povhj  not,  and 
the  key  |I|  khou,  a  mouth,)  a  negative 
particle  used  interrogatively. 

65.  ^!  hyiu,  (key  "JT^  hdn,  a  cavern,) 
thick,  large,  important,  weighty. 

66.  ^  p'hchy  O^p'hoo,  totally,  and 
the  key  ^i^  ts'hao^  grass,)  thin;  light, 
worthless. 

67.  5^  wy,  {yih  one,  added  to  the  key 
'^  modhy  wood,)  the  neg.  particle,  not) 
not  yet;  see  p.  484. 

Characters  in  Chyu  hee's  Observa^ 
lion,  page  6. 

68.  y^  yi'Uf  (key  fif  AZfow,  the  mouth.) 
The  right,  the  right  hand ;  here,  it  refers 
to  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

king,   (key  ^  se,  silk,)  the 


69. 

woof  of  cloth  ;  a  fixed  star  ;  right/  fixed; 
a  term  applied  by  the  Chinese  to  their 
five  classical  books  ;  and  here,  to  the  fore- 
going text  or  epitome  of  Confucius. 

70.   — -yih,  (an  element,)  one. 
71.^  cAfliig-,(_^;5ao,eai-ly,andthekey 
3a  lihy  stand,)  clear,  manifest ;  a  section* 
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[The  Comment. 


72.  ^  Ichalj  (  ^  hdh,  why  not  ?  and 
the  keyplits'had,  grass,)  to  cover,  to 
guess  ;  also  the  conjunct,  for,  &c. 

73.  ^L  ^f^o^^^^  C^^y  ^  ^^^y  ^  ^^"'^  ^ 

cave ;  large ;  the  family  name  of  Khoang- 
foo-tse,  or  Confucfus. 

74.  ^  yen^  (an  element,)  to  speak ; 
a  word,  doctrine. 

75.  ^  ryMWg-,(key0  V«2A,  to  speak,) 
to  superadd  ;  the  family  name  of  Tsung- 
ise^  the  most  eminent  of  Confucius's  dis- 
ciples who  survived  him.  He  instructed 
Tse-se^  the  sage's  grand  son,  who  after- 
wards instructed  Mung'tse.  . 

76-  ^  shyuh,  (  TJt  shyuh^  a  medicinal 
plant,  and  the  key  ^  hhi^oh,  interrupt- 
ed  motion,)  to  narrate,  to  f«jdlow  or  illus- 
trate another's  doctrine. 

77.  ^  ekhubn,  (  ^  chuon,  only, 
wholly,  anji  the  key  ^  ym,  a  man,)  to 
hand  down,  or  deliver  to  others. 

78.  "-|^  shift,  (an  element,)  ten. 

79.  p^  mun  (an  element,)  the  door ; 
J^  P^  mun-jiin^  a  term  applied  to  dis- 
ciples. 

80.  pg  kecy  (  ^  kev.^  self,  and  the 
key  "^  j/en^  a  word,)  to  recollect,  to  re- 
cord. 


CkaracUrs  in  Tsung-see's  Comment 

SECT.  I. 

81.  J^  Khang,  ( ^  te^,  to  extend, 
and  the  key  7^  t/^rty  a  shelter,)  quiet, 
tranquil ;  the  name  of  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  the  emperor  ffoo-ccawg,  the  foun- 
der of  the  Tchyeu  dynasty,  who  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  A.  C.  1062. 

82.  %^kaOy  {-^kao^  intimate,  and 
the  key  "q  yw,  a  word,)  to  teach,  to  tell 
another.  Khang^kaS^  literally  « instruc- 
tions given  to  Khjng,'  the  title  of  a  sec- 
tion in  the  Skoo^king. 

83.  13  yM^*3  (an  elem.)  say,  speak, 
&c. 

84.  ^  khuky  (  "j^  ko6,  old,  and  the 
key  ^L  ^^^9  ™*^"  0  capable,  able ;  to 
overcome. 

Paragraph  ^d  ;  'page  7th, 

83.  ^  *ya/i,  (key  ^  i'Aycw,  a  field,) 
the  head,  the  beginning.  T'kai-kyahy  the 
second  emperor  of  (he  Syang  dynasty, 
who  ascended  the  throne,  A.  C.  1690. 
Also,  the  Section  in  the  Shoo-king  which 
treats  of  him.     • 

86.  ^  kobj  (J^  /cod,  to  hire,  added 
to  the  key  ^  ySh,  the  head,)  to  look  at- 
tentively. 
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87-  ^she^.i-j^  shei,  the  subst.  verb, 
added  to  the  key  ^  yen,  a  word,)  to 
investigate ;  also  the  pron.  this. 

88.  ^mirtg,  i>^nng,  to  order,  to 
appoint,  added  to  the  key  P  khou,  a 
mouth,)  the  gift  or  appointment  of  hea- 
ven; life,  reason. 

Paragraph  Sd  ;  page  Vh. 

89.  i^  rc^,  (key  t|T  kin,  a  napkin,)  a 
lovereign,  applied  here  to  the  emperor 
Yao. 

90.  jSfL  ty^^,  (^ey  /V  p^A,  eight,)  law,- 
doctrine;  Tt'lyLn,  the  title  of  the  first 
section  in  the  Shoo-Jcing,  which  treats  of 
Yao. 

91.  i^tsin,  (key  \}\shan,  a  moun- 
tain), high,  elevated,  abrupt,  eminent. 

Characters  in  Sect,  ii. 

92.  f^  shih,  (key  ^  jp^w,  divide, 
explain*;)  to  solve,  explain,  illustrate. 

93.  ^  Thangj  (^  ,yang,  light,  pure 


air,  added  to  the  key  ^  shooi,  water,) 
tepid  water  ;  also  the  name  of  the  first 
emperor  of  the  Sj/ang  dynasty. 

94.  ^  p'han,  (j^P^^y  to  transfer,  and 
the  key  Jnt  mi/ty  a  vessel,)  the  lower  part 
of  a  Vessel  with  a  cover ;  a  bathing 
vessel. 


95.  ^  ming,  (  ^  ming,  a  name,  ad- 
ded  to  the  key  ^  tin,  gold),  sculpture ; 
to  engrave  as  on  a  vessel,  &c. 

96.  /^  lyiu,  (  ^  A^^w,  a  sentence,  add- 
ed to  the  key  |^  tsliaoj*  grass,)  thus,  if, 
indeed ;  a  subj.  particle  ;   see  p.  424. 

97.  ^}f  sin,  (key  /f'  kin,  a  weight,) 
new,  recent ;  to  renew. 

98.  ^yeii^,(an  olcment,)  also,  again, 
a  copulative  conjunction  ;  see  p.  491. 

99.  ^  ts6h,  (>^  tchhd,  suddenly,  add- 
ed to  the  key  ^  i/in,  a  man,)  to  make* 
to  form,  to  cause. 

100.  ^  Tch^eu,  (key  R  khouj  the 
mouth,)  to  environ,  to  embrace  ;  the 
name  of  the  great  Tch^eu,  the  son  of 
Wun-zcang,  and  the  brother  of  the  em  p. 
TVoO'tcano;  V\e  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  tl  e  greatest  men  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  :  though  he  did  not  fill 
the  imperial  throne,  the  Chinese  have 
called  tlie  dynasty  after  his  name.  Also 
the  Tcht/cu  dynasty. 

1^  ^  •  H^  *^^^?  ( ^  '*^  ^  place  deemed  sa- 
cred, added  to  the  key  ^  yen,  a  word,) 
poetry  in  general :  Shee^king,  the  book  of 
Odes  ;  see  p.  548. 

♦  For  the  abbreviated  forms  ofcertain  elements  when 
used  in  composition,  see  the  Elements,  from  p.  6.  to 
page  14. 
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[Comment. 


102.  ^  sooty  (key  ^  chooi^  a  species  • 
of  bird,)  although ;  a  subj.  conj. 

103.  ^  fcytu^  (^  sooij  a  certain  herb, 
added  to  the  key  fj  kyeu^  a  mortar,) 
ancient,  old,  inveterate,  &c. 

boundary,)  a  country;  here,  it  means 
China.  '       . 

*05.  5^  a?y,  (  ^  chooi  a  certain  bir^, 
added  to  the  key  ^  ^e,  silk,)  to  bind;  it 
has  often  the  force  of  the  verb  to  be. 

106.  ^  kob,  ( -^  kody  old,  added  to  the 
^^y  ^Pf^^f^^  ^o  touch  lightly,)  therefore; 
a  continuative  conjunct;  see  p.  492. 

107.  ^tvoo,  (key  ,^  hS,  fire,)  the  neg. 
of  the  verb  to  have  ;  see  p.  482* 

108.  ^yobngy  (an  element,}  to  use,  to 
appl/,  &c. 

109.  ^  kth,  (  ^  kih,  tohasten,  added 
to  the  key  ^  modh,  wood,)  the  apex,  the 
summit ;  see  p.  289. 

110.  Hi  hr^  (an  element,)  two. 
Characters  in  Sect,  iii ;  page  8. 

511.^  yuen^  (  2^  mj/iu^  secret,  base, 
nat  known,  added  to  the  key  ZH  irr^)  to 
say,  to  speak,  &c. 

112.^  kee,  (key  ^  Vht/en^  a  field ;)  a 
portion  of  land  containing  a  thousand  ke^ . 


esteemed  the  royal  demesne ;  pang-kee^ 
a  country  or  kingdom. 

113.  ^  tsyeny  (an  oblique  stroke  placed 
above  the  key  -f-  skih,  ten,)  a  thousand. 

114.  J^fee  (an  element,)  a  Chinese 
measure  of  length  anciently  containing 
2880  feet ;  also  a  village. 

1 15.  i^  w^,  ( -^jH  cltooi,  a  bird,  added  to 
the  key  j(^  sin^  the  heart,)  only,  an  adv. 

Paragraph  2d ;  ibid, 

116.  ;^  my  en,  (  ^  hwun^  twilight, 
added  to  the  key  ^  se,  silk,)  literally,  a 
twisted  thread ;  and, 

*  l*^.  ^  f^o^}  (^^y  ^  choong,  a  worm,) 
the  southern  part,  united,  form  myen- 
man,  the  note  of  a  bird. 

118.  ^- //tt;fl;ig-,  (an  element,)  yellow, 
esteemed  the  imperial  colour.    * 

*^^-  ^  ^9^^^  (^"  element,)  a  bird. 

m.  ^i/u,  (  key  —  irr,  two,)  the  same 
in  name  and  meaning  with  the  prep.  *]te 
yuy  at,  &c. 

121.  ^  khyeu,  (key — ^yih,  one,)  a  hil- 
lock,  a  place  raised  around  and  law  with- 
in. 

122.|r^  yir,  (thekey  J^  j[y^w,  abounda- 
ry,)  an  angle  or  corner  ;  khyeu^yu^  any 
place  full  of  trees. 
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133.  ^  yuy  (  U  khau^  the  mopth,  add* 
ed  to  the  key  ^  nyu^  a^female,)  as,  like ; 
an  adverb  of  comparison. 

124.  ^  Aoo,  (key  /  phi/B,)  a  not^  of 
interrogation,  and  occasionally  of  admi- 
ration. 

Paragraph  Zd;  ibid. 

195.  ^^nu>dk,  (key  ^  uo,  rice  grow- 
ing,) to  revere';  still,  quiet.  Here,  accord- 
ing  to  the  commentators,  deep  and  vast. 

196.  ^'tsthy  ( -^  tsih,  to  whisper,  add- 
ed to  the  key  ^  se,  silk,)  to  connect,  to 
continue. 

127.  ^  hee,  {^hee^  wide,  and  the  key 
^hby  iire,)3hining,  splendid^  illustrious. 

128.  ^  hng,  C^  Jct/hiy  if,  &c.  added 
to  the  key  ^  p'hdhy  to  touch  lightly,)  to 
regard,  to  venerate ;  cordial  regard. 

129- ^y«j  (^irr,  two,  and  the  key 
X  ytHy  a  man,)  virtue,  goodness,  love; 
often  used  for  virtue  in  general. 

130.  ^  chhun^  (an  element,)  a  minister, 
a  ruler's  chief  servant.    ' 

J31.  ^  ht/ab^  (key  ^  tsS,  a  son,)  filial 
piety. 
132.  -^    foby  (an  element,)  a  father. 

123.  ^  ts'he^  {  ^  ts'hcy  this,  added  to 
tbe.key  j}^  sin^  the  hearty)  pity,  affection. 


134.  ^yi&y  (key  ^  kt/ed,  a  mortar,)  to 
give  ;  the  prep,  with,  &c.  see  p.  239. 

135.  ^kyao,  i^fob,  a  father,  and  the 
key  -J-*  tht/euy)  intercourse ;  to  associate 
with. 

1S6-  >^  sin^  (  "g  yen^  a  word,  and  the 
key  Js^  yin^  a  man,)  sincere,  faithful. 

Paragraph  Ath  ;  page  ^th. 

137.  ^  ciujen^  (  ^  chyen^  garrulous, 
and  the  key  jlf  mobh^  the  eye,)  to  look 
up,  to  view,  to  mark. 

138.  ^  pety  (  ^  p'hecy  the  skin,  and 
the  key  ^    chKxhy  a  short  step,)  the  de- 
monstrative pron.  that ;  see  p.  34?. 

\Z%,  ^  Khee^  (  ^  khee^  he,  &c.  and  the 
key  ^JC.*^^<^^  water,)  the  name  of  a  river. 

140.  ^.yo^*,  (  ^wg-ad,  the  south-west 
comer,  added  to  the  key  ^  sAooi,  water,) 
winding,  crooked* 

141.  ^  /adft,  (  key  r^  <^*fl6,  grasp,)  a 
species  of  reed. 

142.  /^  cAodA,  (aa  ekment,)  a  reed  in 
general. 

^*^'  :^^^j  (  ^.*A<?^,  wonderful,  added 
to  the  key  -j^  khyuin^  a  dogj  an  in- 
terjection expressing  admiration:  fe-ee, 
beautiful. 

144.  1^  fwi/y  (  ^  /j^,  false,  added  to 
the  key  ^  u'i/;i,  fair),  adorned;  beauty. 


F9 
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[Commemi. 


145.  -^  tsyihy  (  -t  ^«''«A>  seven,  and 
the  k.  yj  taoy  a  knife^)  to  cut,  to  divide* 

ts^hoy  (  ^  <:AA«,  a  feult,  add- 


1J6. 

ed  to  the  key  7^  sAiA,  a  stone,)  to  polish 
with  the  fik,  as  ivor)',  &c. 

147.  ^  ydhj  (^  c*»oa,  to  lead  a  pi? 
with  a  cord,  added  to  the  key  ^  t^ooh,  a 
precious  stone,)  to  sculpture, 

148.  j^moy  (^may  liexnp,~«dd«A  tp 
the  key  ^  sAiA,  a  stone,)  to  polish  in  the 
manner  of  lapidaries. 

149.  ^  snki  (key  ^  yodh,)  a  certain 
musical  instrument ;  fine,  exquisite. 

150.  ^  hecy  ikeyy[^pdhy  eight,)  a  note 
of  admiration  used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

151.  'I^  hhdn,  (  1^  kyeriy  within,  and 
the  key  \tfiny  a  man,)  severe  attention ; 
assiduous,  steady,  exact. 

152.  ^  hhuhy  (the  key^  chMhy  flesh- 
colour  repeated,)  red,  fiery,  riesplendent. 

153.  11  hi/iteriy  (  ^  si/ueny  to  publish, 
and  tJfe  key  ^  yeny  a  word,)  the  clamors 
of  many:  here,  forgotten,  according  to 
the  comment. 

154.  ^^  syueriy  (  ^J  sj/ueny  ten  days, 
added  to  the  key  ji^siny  the  heart,)  faith- 
ful, filled  with  awe. 

155.  ^1^  lyiihy  (  ^  lyahy  the  chesnut, 


added  to  Ji^  5tit,  the  heart,)  to  fear;  to 
dread ;  st/um-lytihy  awful,  venerable* 

156.  ^  wpy  (  ^  syUhy  the  time  from 
7  to  9  A.  M.  and  the  key  "^  nyuy  a  wo- 
man,) majesty ;  venerable,  majestic. 

157.  fH  ecy  (  ^  ed,  right,  just,  and  the 
key  ^ytii,  aman,)  manner,  form. 

158.  ^  shtngy  (  ^  chkifigy  complete, 
and  the  key  JjH  miriy  a  vessel,)  to  con- 
tain, to  hold  ;  also  full,  fulness. 

159-  4^  ^ongy(^  wangy  nothing,  and 
thekey  ;j][]j  Wn,  the  heart ;)  to  forget,  to 
bury  in  oblivion ;  forgotten. 

Paragraph  6th ;  page  10th. 

160.  J^  kheiy  (key  J^  iwoy  a  sword,)  a 
comedy ;  joined  with  'J^y  and  the  conur 
pound  pronounced  oo-hooy  an  exclama- 
tion. 

lei.  'ffy  ts'hytny  (the  key  71  ic^Oy  a 
knife,)  before,  former  ;  formerly. 

162.  5  wangy  (by  some  esteemed  an 
element,  but  the  element  is  really  3E 
yoohy  a  precious  stone,)  a  sovereign,  a 
king,  an  emperor. 

163.  ^hyeny  (key  ^py,a  pearl,) 
virtue ;  a  virtuous  man. 

164.  II  ts'hiny  (key  ^  ky^^ny  to  see,) 
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kinf]red  by  blood,  or  by  affinity ;  affection. 

165.  Jj\  sj/euy  (an  elementi)  little, 
small,  low,  common. 

166.  ^  lohj  (key  y|c  moohj  wood,) 
joy,  delight ;  pronounced  ngdhy  it  denotes 
music,  pronounced /fgao,  fond  attachment. 

167.  ^  /ee,  (:5^tro,  standing  com,  and 
the  key  y/  loo,  a  knife,)  profit^  to  profit ; 
also  fibarp,  keen. 

168.  ]J^tse  (  tj  pre,  the  handle  of  a 
weapon,  and  the  key  jt  tcheey  to  stop,) 
this ;  a  .  demonstrative  pron. 

169.  y^  mdhj  (  ^  mokj  to  dive,  add- 
ed to  the  key  jj^  shooi,  water,)  not ;  the 
end  ;  to  sink,  to  die. 

170.  -^  shety  (key — ^  yi7/,  one,)  an  age 
properly  of 30  years,  the  present  age; 
the  world. 

SECT.  IV;  pagelUk. 

171.  1^.  fVimg,  (key  :Ef  iVr,  the  ear,) 
to  hear. 

172.  f^^  tsobng,  {^  koong^  public,  and 
the  key  "0  j/en^  a  word,)  contention, 
strife,  complaint. 

173.  ^  «goo,  (  2  ngob^  five,  and  the 
key  n  /rA6«,  the  mouth,)  I,  the  first  per- 
sonal pronoun. 

174.  ^yoo^i^ yaij  ripe,  finished; 


added  to  the  key  ^  hhj/uin^  a  dog,) 
like,  as. 

175.-  ijl^  piA,  (key  J^  sin,  the  heart,) 
must,  will ;  an  auxiliaiy;  see  p*  443- 

176.  >j*  shei,  { "^  lef,  a  mandarine, 
added  to  the  key  ^  yin^  a  man,)  to 
make,to  cause;  see  p.  399* 

177.  »|^  ts*hingj  (^  is* king,  nature, 
and  tbA  iLBy  j(^  sm^  the  heart, )  nattntl 
feelings,  motions  of  the  heart,  passions; 
here,  added  to  the  two  surronnding  cha- 
racters, it  makes,  woo  is* king  tsyia,  not  a 
true  man;  i.  e.  not  a  man  of  real  feeling* 

178.  ^  tuh,  (key  :;!^  chhth,  a  short 
step,)  to  get,  to  obtain. 

179.  ^  fsin,  (key  SJl  miny  a  vessel,) 
to  draw  out,  to  exhaust,  to  finish  or  com* 
plete. 

180.  ^'*'Ae,  (kejr  ^^  sin^  bitter,) 
tale,  word  ;  also  to  refuse. 

181.-^  a?y,  (key  ^  fhyeny  %  field),  . 
to  fear,  to  venerate. 

182.  ^  ichchy  (  -J:^  ^^,  a  learned  man, 
and  the  key  ^(V%  the.  heart,)  mind,  inclina- 
tion, desire. 

183.  g§  wy^  (^  wy^i\ie  stomach, and 
key  "g  yeriy  a  word,)  to  say,  to  name  or 
call. 
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SECT.  V  ;  page  Xith. 
181.  ^  e^,  i^ngSy  I,  added  4o  the 
key  ^yang^  a  goat,)  right  or  just, 

185.  >^  kin,  (key,  /^  yin,  a  Inan,)  the 
adv.  now. 

lee.  ^  A^yeif,  (  ^yuih,  the  moon,  and 
^e  key  pfj  mi/»,  a  door,)  to  interfere ;  a 
space,  an  interstice;  at  leisure. 

'  187.  *gi  shyang,  {hay  ^  JJmu^  the 
mouthy)  to  taste  or  try ;  an  auxiliary  form- 
ing the  perfect  tense ;  see  p.  436. 

^88.  ^sy^h,  (key  %yuth,  a  hole,) 
±0  steal ;  by  stealth,  secretly,  &c. 

189.  ^  tsyu,  { :^  irr,  t*3  ear,  added 
to. the  key  ^  yab^  again,)  to  recdve,  to 
take.  t     *       ' 

190.  ^  Chhing,^  (^chhing^  to  petiti- 
on, added  to  the  k.  ^  wo,  rice  in  the  ear,) 
an  exemplar;  Chhing-tne,  one  of  the  most 
famous  commentators. on  Confucius.  He 
lived  under  the  Soong  dynasty ;  but  some- 
whatearlier  than  Chyu-hee,  who  frequent- 
ly quotes  him. 

191.  :;j^  poo,  ("^  /b(5,  just,  exact,  fair, 
and  the  key  [^^  ee,  apparel,)  to  help,  to 
supply. 

192.  gjj  ^s/A,  (the  key  JJ  tsihy  adjoint,) 
imraediately,'then ;  a  conj. 

•  N.  B-^j^  was  printed  by  mistake  in  the  appen- 
dix, page  Vit  instead  of  the  true  character.  I 


19?.  H  khyoong,  {J^  koong,  body^  «?lf, 
and  the  key  ^yi^A,  a  hole,)  poor;  ex- 
hausted, terminated. 

194.  ^/<?4  (M  l^^i  a  Chinese  mile, 
and  the  key  ^  doh,  a  precious  stone,) 
to  moderate,  to  govern;  the  reason 
or  principle  of  a  ching. 

^^-  MJ^^>,  (^^y  ^  J/^7  rain,)  the 
spirit,  the  mind,  the  rational  faculty. 

196.  :^  mofi,  (key  +f  ts'had,  graw,) 
not,  a  negative  particle. 

197.  ^  kyab^  (key  3^  p'boh,  "to  touch 
lightly,)  to  teach ;  doctrine,  precept. 

198.  J^Jhfan,  (key  /(^  kee,  k  kind  of 
table,)  all,  the  whole  j  a  collective. 

199.  ®  5^m,(  3;^/d,great,andthekey. 
P  se^y,  to  encircle ;)  from,  as  from  a 
cause,  a  prep.  See  p.  856. 

200.  g^  kee,  (an  element,)  self;  him- 
self, &c. 

201.  ^  yih,  (key  Jffl  mm,  a  vessel,}  to 
increase,  to  add ;  profit,  utiliiyy  &c. 

202-  ^khyeu^  (key  jji;^  shoot,  water,) 
to  seek,  to  enquire  for,    . 

203.  -fj  lihy  (an^lemerit,)  strength ;  di- 

ligence. 

204.  ^  kyiu,  (key   J  p'hy^h,)  for- 
merly,  of  old ;  a  long  time. 
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205.  g  tdn^  ( — ^^/A,  one,  added  to  the 
kej  ^  yihy  the  sun,)  clew ;  edrly :  ^W- 
tan^  some  da/,  ultimately. 

206.  §^  MdA,  (  ^  Ad,  to  destroy,  add- 
ed to  the  key  ^^  klhy  a  valley,)  through ; 
completely  open. 

207.  ^^yeny  (key  ^  ho,  fire,)  indeed, 
yet,  but,  only,  a  disjunctive  conjunct.  See 
p.  494. 

208.  "^  Icwariy  {^hxoany  to  thread,  and 
the  key^  f>y,  a  pearl,)  to  thread,  to  unite. 

209.  jg  fhoongy  (  ^  yoong^  the  middle 
or  right  path,  and  the  key  ^  kht/ohy  in-» 
terrupted  motion,) through,  entire;  toun^ 
derstand  thoroughly. 

210.  ^  ye«,  (key  ^  hi,  fire,)  a  final 
particle. 

211.  ^  chobngy  ( ^p'harty  to  reach,  and 
Vhe  keyjf[£  AyilA,  bloody)  all,  a  collective. 

212.  ^pj/doy  (key  i;^  ec,  clothing,)  an 
outer  garment,  tlte  external  part. 

213.  ^1  lety  (  ^  /e^,  a  Chin,  mile,  in- 
terjected within  the  key  ;^e>,  clothing,) 
the  inner  part  of  a  garment;  the  interior* 

214.  ^tsingy  (  ^ tshingy green, natu- 
ral, and;^  mecy  rice,)  fine,  good,  perfect ; 
the  essence  ofa  thing. 

215.  ^  ts'hoo,  (^  chy6ay  but,  &€• 


added  to  the  key  ^^  me^y  rice,)  grossy 
thick,  large,  rude. 

216.  ^  ts'h^ueriy  {^ts^angy  a  king,  and 
the  key  J>(yifh  enter,)  total,  entire,  per- 
fect, the  whole ;  to  complete. 

SriT.  ^J  (ahy  (^  icfieiy  aitive,  added 
to  the  keyyjiao,  a  knife,)  to  arrive  at. 

218.  ^  t'heSy  ( -^  lecy  propriety,  &c. 
added  to  the  k^y  ^  AoDA,' bone,)  the  body, 
the  substance. 

[SECT.  VI;^HMf<14#A. 

219.  -f^ffloo,  (an  element,)  a  prohibitory 
iieg«  See  p.  480. 

290.  ^  khecy  ( ^  kheCy  he,  &c.  and  the 
fc."  ^^  khyhtiy  wanting,)  to  deceive. 

221-  ^  ^e^K  (3S  ^S^^y  unrighteous, 
and  the  key  ^f^  «n,  the  heart,)  evil ;  base, 
&c.  when  read  od,  it  means  to  hate. 

222.  ^  chifMy  (  ^  ts^j  from,  and  th^. 
key  y^  khyuen,  a  dog,)  a  smell,  a  scent. 

223.  jgfi  Ano,  (^  <s<?,  a  child,  added  tO 
the  key  "^  iiy!:^,  a  woman,)  good^  excef- 
lent ;  to  esteem. 

224.  -^  suhy  (an  element,)  colour;  als(^ 
luxury; 

225.  ^  A-Aj^Tf H,  ( ^  Aji'cw,  the  conj.  and, 
added  to  the  key  ^  y«»;  «i  word,)  satta- 
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T  A  .  H  Y  O  H. 


iC$mmi9i, 


fied ;  fiuinillty;  pronounced  Ay»A,  it  means 
at  ease,  bnppy. 

226.  ^  sU/if  (  j^^  chhin,  true,  and  the 
^^y  JC2  ^^^*  ^^®  heart,,  attentive,  diligeqt, 
careful. 

.  227.  ^  to6h,  (key  3;^  A;iytt^/?;  a  dog,) 
an  old  man  without  a  son ;  alone  ;  what  a 
man  alone  knows,  i,  e.  his  internal  part. 

Paragraph  2d  :  fagc  IWJL  ^ 
S2S.  jg  Ajrw,  (  -^  A06,   old,  added  to 
the  key  ^^  shee,  a  corpse,)  to  rest,  to 
dwell,  to  abide,  tec. 

229. 7p  tfctty  {key  7^  Ww,  a  cavern,)  to 
dislike ;  yin^yeny  to  hide,  to  conceal. 

i^*  ^^eif,  (i^yt^ffj  to  co\er,  and 
the  key  Z^  shyiu^  the  hand,)  to  cover, 
to  conceal. 

231.  ^  tchyUy  (the  particle  ^  ^r*^^/», 
and  the  key  I/fljl  is'haoy  grass,)  to  bring 
into  the  light,  to  »hew. 

232.  ^jhe^y  (  J^shety  shew,  tell,  and 
the  key  J^  kytn^  appear,)  to  look,  to 
look  into. 

233.  J^fy,  (key  ^  yobh^  flesh,)  the 
lungs. 

234.  Jff  hnn.  (-^  Ayiw,  a  lance,  added 
to  the  key  p^  yo6hy  flesh,)  the  liver. 

235.  A  choangy  (key    |   kiDun^  drawn 


through  f^  khouy  the  mouth,)  the  mid- 
dle ;  the  midst. 

236.  ^^ying,  (the  key  ^  shan,  fea- 
thers,) form,  image,  exterior  figure. 

257.  ^  ftgwaiy  [  J>  po.A,  divination, 
added  to  ^  tsih^  the  evening,)  the  prep, 
without. 

Paragraph  3//;  i*/V. 

258.  |if  wodA,  (an  element,)  the  eye. 

239.  ^  shyiUf  (an  element,}  the  hand. 

240.  j^chee,  (  ^  cAec,  nice,  fine,  added 
to  the  key  Zf  shy^u^  the  hand,)  the 
finger ;  to  shew,  to  indicate* 

241.  ^yctiy  (the  key  p  khou^  the 
mouth,)  severe. 

Paragraph  Aih ;  ibid. 

242.  ^  /bo,  f  "g /ouA,  fully,  added  to 
the  key  ^  myeuy  a  shed,)  rich  ;  riches. 

243.  J^i^wen,  (key  ;;^  sh6of\  water;' 
to  adorn ;  to  soak,  to  render  fruitfuL 

244.  f^  oohy  (  ^  ichtty  to  arrive,  and 
J^  skecy  to  extend,)  a  house,  a  habita- 
tion. 

245.  ^  foeJeiwg,  (key  7*"  yi/?,  a  shelter,) 
great,  ample, -extended. 

216.  JJf  p'hdngy  (^  pd«,  half,  added  to 
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the  key  J^  yoohy  flesh,)  half;  a  body  cut 
in  two  ;  to  divide. 

SECT.  VII ;  page  i6th. 

247.  ^  fwiifi,  (^  fwufij  divide,  and 
the  key  ^^  sin^  the  heart,)  anger ;  to  be 
an^ry. 

the  key  J[^  strij  the  heart,)  displeasure, 
to  be  displeased. 

249.  j|^  khoSngy  (  jp^  koSngy  io  clasp 
or  embrace,  and  the  key  j(^  5m,  the 
heart,)  to  fear. 

250.  ^  hyuy  (  J^  kyuy  to  stare  through 
fear,  and  the  key  Ji(^  sin,  the  heart,)  ter* 
ror,  astonishment. 

251.  ^  yeu,  (  key  ^^  5W,  the  heart,) 
to  be  sad ;  8a<)ness. 

252.  ]^  hwdriy  (  l\\  cMubriy  to  unite  to, 
a  generic  part,  and  the  key  j(^  sin,  the 
heart,)  cogitation ;  to  be  sad,  to  think 
anxiously. 

Paragraph  2d;  page  11th. 

25S.  fj^  wuny  (  ptj  awww,  a  door,  added 
to  the  key  ]gp  irr^  the  ear,)  to  hear. 

254.  ^  chhih^  (an  element,)  to  eat. 

255.  H^  wy,  (the  neg.  ^  ay,  and  the 
key  f:^  khouy  the  mouth,)  to  taste. 


SECT.  VIII;  pageVtth. 

256.  ^  wgai,  ( key  j(^  sin^  the  heart,) 
to  love. 

257.  J^  p'«A,  (key  ^  sw,  bitter,)  a 
king,  a  ruler  ;  to  swerve ;  oblique. 

258-  ^  ^*^^«j  ( ^  foy«f,  small,  light, 
and  the  key  ^  p^,  a  pearl,)  vile,  abject, 
ohpap:  to  contfimn. 

259.  j^  wgfli,  (key  fj  AAozJ,  the  mouth,) 
to  commiserate;  sympathy,  pity. 

260.  ^  AAm,  ( -^  A:/w,  now,  and  the 
key  ^  mytUy  a  kind. of  spear,)  to  pity  : 
ngai'khin,  to  commiserate  strongly. 

261.  ^  ngabj  (key  ^  pkohy  to  touch 
lightly,)  to  wonder,  to  feel  elated. 

262.  '|5§  tby  (key  j^T^  sin^  the  heart,) 
idle,  negligent:  ngab-tOy  to  despise. 

263.  ^myA^  /a,  great,  added  to 
the  key  ^  ya»g,  a  goat,)  beautiful, 
amiable ;  beauty,  excellence. 

264.  j^  sycrty  (  z^yangy  a  goat,  add- 
ed to  -jl^  yuy  a  fish,)  few. 

Paragraph  Id;  page  With. 

265.  '^  ^t'w^    (  ^^  y^fiy   eminently 
learned,  and  the  key  ^  t/en^  a  word,)  * 
common  ;  a  proverb.* 

^06.  "j^  myaoy  (  pEf  tliiferiy  a  field,  and 
the  key  -f^  ts'haoy  grass)  the  budding  of 
com,  herbs,  &c« 
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?67.  ^sh%  (^  f/fh^ihehevid^  and 
the  key  :^  shih,  a  stone;)  great,  large, 
full  3  fulness,  &c. 

SECT.  IX  J  jtage  19ih. 

268.  ^  teiy  (key  1^  loong,  a  bow,) 
a  younger  brother ;  also  regard,  respect. 

2fi9.  -j^  change  (an  element,)  wide, 
large; '  old ;  also  the  lesptsui  dut?  tu  oxre 
superior  in  age. 

270.  /f^  pao^  (  ^  >iga/,  foolish,  sillyj 
and  the  key  K  ^w,  a  man,)  to  preserve, 
to  protect ;  to  nourish. 

271.  ^  chhihy  (an  element,)  flesh-co- 
lour ;  a  new-born  child. , 

272.  ^  yuiriy  (^  tfuen]  a  long  robe, 
added  to  the  key  -^  khy^h^  irregular 
motion,)  far,  distant.  * 

S73.  ^  yangy  i^^o^gy  a  goat,  added 
to  ^  cAAiA,  eat,)  to  support,  to  nourish. 

274.  f^  kyoy  (^*ya?  a  house,  and  the 
key  "^  /iy«,  a  woman,)  to  be  married. 

Paragraph  ^d;  page  20/A. 

275.  J^  Awg,  (key  f^  ftyew,  a  mor- 
tar,) to  raise,  to  stir  up,  to  set  in  motion, 

276.  ^  ydngj  (  ^  sj/angj  to  take  a- 
way,  added  to  the  key  ^  f/en^  a  word,) 
to  prefer  others^  to  give  way  j  humble. 


277.  ^  fkan^  (^  At/i,  now,  and  the 
key  j^  py,  a  pearl,)  covetous,  avarici- 
ous. 

278.  J^  laoiy  y^  {kyuhiy  a  dog,  add- 
ed to  the  key  ^  koo^  a  door,)  perverse, 
wicked,  depraved. 

279.  ^  Aee,  ^  ikec,  a  very  little,  add- 
ed  to  the  key  '^  moShy  wood,)  a  certain 
tree }  object,  design,  intent. 

280.  ^  fin,  (^  pte,  to  adorn  one's 
self, '  and  the  key  J^  ytn,  a  man,)  to 
frustrate,  to  overturn. 

Paragraph  4M  ;  ibid. 

281.^  Yao,  (key^fc  t'hooj  the  earth.) 
YaOf  the  sixth  emperor  of  the  Chinese,  if 
Fo'hi  be  reckoned  the  first. 

282.  ^  SAufiy  (key  ^^  chueriy   oppo« 
site,)  a  species  of  grass :  also  the  emperor  ^ 
ShuHy  the  successor  of  Yao. 

283.  ^iff  st/uhy  ( ll  taoiy  a  heap  of  earth, 
and  r|l  Am,  a  napkin^)  a  ruler;  to  rule^ 
to  lead  an  army. 

284.  :^  tsoongy  (key  ^  chhihy  a  short 
step,)  to  follow,  to  imitate;  the  prep, 
from;  see  page  232. 

285.  4^  Kyehy  (^  chhueny  opposite, 
and  the  key  ^  modhy  wood,)  crooked  : 
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here»   the  name  of  the  tyrant  iCycA,  the 
last  of  the  Hj/a  dynasty. 

286.  T^  Cheuy  (key  "^  chyuen^  an  inch,) 
another  tyrant,  the  laat  of  the  Shj/ang  dy- 
nasty, upheld  by  Wufi'tvang^  but  dethron- 
ed by  JVoO'Zoang  his  son,  A.  C.  1121. 

287.  ^  pad,  (key  QyiA,  the  sun,) 
cruelty,  oppression,  ^ 

288.  x^^/irtg,  (key /^3fe«,aman,)  to 
command;   an  order. 

289.  ^f^oHy  (key  %y€U,BgBiuj)  op- 
posite; on  the  contrary. 

290.  fl  clu/u,  { ^  ^hyia,  added  to  the 
key  "g  yen,  a  word,)  all;  before  a  sub- 
stantive, the  prep,  toward. 

291.  1^  f^Acwg,  if^^sang,  modest, 
added  to  the  key  4+  Uhao^  grass,)  to 
hide,  to  cover 

292.  ^  shi/i^,  (^y«,  like,  as,  added 
to  the  key,  j(^  sin^  the  heart ;}  candour, 
pity,  to  act  toward  others  as  to  our- 
selves. 

293.  ^2/iiy(^3/^9  *<>  respond,  and  the 
key  tf  frAoii,  the  mouth,)  to  teach,  to  im- 
part ;  to  inform. 

Paragraph  bth ;  page  2Ut.\      , 
894.  ^  Vhao,  ( jj^  chalky  a  million,  and 
the  key  y^  moohf  wood,)  a  peach  tree. 


295.  ^  yao,  (an  oblique  .stroke  on 
the  key  ^  «,  large,)  tender  :  yw  yao^ 
pleasant,  urbane. 

296.  ^  yeh,  (the  kcjyjfUp  U^l^o^  add* 
ed  to  the  obsolete  character  ^  yth^  a 
leaf. 

297^  Uutn^  (key  ^  U'hab^  grass,) 
flourishing,  exceedingly  luxuriant. 

298.  J^  hwyy  (key  lb  teAcc,  to«tay,) 
to  return :  ya-kwy^  a  woman's  going  to 
the  house  of  her  espoused  husband. 

299.  ^  ee,  (Jg,  cftjfcii,  again,  and  the 
key  ^  myeny  a  shed,)  right,  proper,  &c. 

Paragraph  1th ;  page  2l2d. 

300.  *^  t'h&h,  (r^  yih,  to  dart,  added 
to  the  key  j(^  sin,  the  Wart,)  wrong, 
deficient. 

901.  j^  chooh,  (an  element,)  sufficient 

302.  ^p>ahy(^  khyu,  to  go  forth, 
and  the  key  jjf^  shorn,  water,)  a  law,  a 
statute. 

SECT.  X\pagtr3d, 

303.  ^  lao,  (an  element,)  old;  also 
filial  piety.  * 

'    304.  flill  siA,  (j^  hyuh,  blood,  and  the 
key  J(<2,  sin,  the  heart,)  love,  pity. 
305.  ^  *{?(?,  (>5!<*a:«,  a  melon,  and  the 
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key  ^  tse^  jx  son,) alone;  fatherless,  an 
orphan. 

306.  ^p%,  (^  fhha,  to  spit,  and  the 
key  J^yiny^  man,)  double ;  different. 

S07.  ^  l(j/th^  (^  ^"*^^>  an  aigreement, 
and  the  key  ^  se,  silk,)  to  consider,  to 
weigh,  to  mark  out  as  by  a  line. 

308.  ^g  kyuy  (  g  kt/uy  great,  large, 
and  the  key  ^  cfi'/iccy  an  arrow,)  a 
square ;  to  square  :  Jcj/ih-kj/Uy  the  rule 
of  mutual  equity. 

Paragraph  2d;  page  24/A. 

S09.  J^tsoy  (  y-  the  obsolete  ch,  <i<i, 

and  the  key  32  koong,  art,)  the  left  hand. 

Paragraph  Zd;  ibid- 

310.  ^  chih,  (/V  pah,  eight,  added  to 
the  key  jlj  AAow,  a  mouth,)  only,  then  : 
see  p.  495. 

Paragraph  4ih  ;  page  25^A. 

SIL  ^  <5yeA,  (^|J  <«A,  immediately, 
and  the  key  yf^  choohy  a  bamboo,)  a 
joint ;  to  restrain ;    abrupt,  high. 

312.  1^  nariy  (  key  -j-  ^AiA,  ten,)  the 
south. 

313.  {JLf^Atfn,  (an  element,)  a  mountain. 

314.  ^^  shihyivLU  element,)  a  rock,  a 
stone. 

^^^'  ^^^^i  ^^S/^^9  severe,  added  to 


the  key  |l4  shan^  a  mountain,)  a  cavern, 
a  chasm ;  ytn-yetiy  gloomy,  dreadful. 

316.  ^j^  56,  (key  ^  kifiy  a  napkin,)  tea- 
cher, lord,  ruler,  &c. 

317.  ^  YuiHy  (a  horizontal  stroke 
placed  across  the  key  7^  ^hecy  a  corpse,) 
a  governor ;  to  govern.  The  name  of  a 
minister  employed  by  the  emperor  Syuew 
Wang  ;  but  highly  odious  to  the  people. 

318.  ^  kyhy  (the  key  \  jpjft,  eight,) 
to  prepare;  complete;  all. 

319.  :^  fVr,  (key  ^  ngao,  to  imitate,) 
the  pronoun  thou. 

320.  j^  lodh.{  ^  lyaoy  soaring  high, 
and  the  kfey  J^  t/in,  a  man,)  shame ; 
ruin;  to  kill. 

Paragraph  bth;  ihid. 

321.  1^  Yiriy  (key  ^  $hyUy  a  staff,)  a- 
bundantly ;  also  the  name  of  the  province 
governed  by  Thangy  the  founder  of  the 
Sht/ang  dynasty,  previously  to  his  as- 
cending tfie  imperial  throne;  hence,  the 
dynasty  often  bears  that  name,  as  here. 

322.  ^  sdngy  (the  key  p  khbUy  the 
mouth,}  mournuig ;  lost;  death,  fell,  ruin* 

323  '^p'hyy  (}^ke6^  self,  and  the  key 
'^  yaoy  mature,  complete,)  to  compare 
wHh,  to  equalize. 
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3M    ^  kyen^  (  kej  M^"'»>  »  vessel,) 
to  look,  to  examine;  a  mirror. 

S2j.  ^  ^A^  wodh^  not,  and  the  key 
l^yiA,  a  day,)  originally ^tt,  to  change ; 
but  pronounced  ee,  it  means  easy. 
Paragraph  6th ;  page  26f  A, 

328.  J^  t^hooj  (an  element,)  the  earth  ; 
land,  territory. 

327.  ^  tsai,  (-pf^  tsaiy  ability,  added  to 
the  key ^  pj/^  a  pearl,)  money,  riches. 

Paragraph  1th ;  ibid. 

328.  ^  tsungy  (key  At  chad,  claws,) 
to  quarrel,  to  contend,  to  litigate. 

S29. -^shee,  (key-^fangy  square,) 
to  give,  to  diffuse;  to  excite,  &c. 

330.  2^  tj/dhy  (  key  -^  td,  great,)  to 
take  by  force,  to  seize. 

Paragraph  Qth  ;  ibid> 

331.  ^  tchyuy  (  key  D^  irr,  the  ear,) 
to  take,  to  require,  to  exact. 

332.  =^  siftj  (key  ^  pkoh,  to  touch 
lightly ;)  to  disperse,  to  diffuse,  to  scatter. 

Paragraph  9ih  ;  ibid. 

333.  ^  p'hy,  ( ^  pcfi,  a  certain  star, 
added  to  the  key  J^  sin,  the  heart,)  to 
disturb ;  harsh,  unreasonable. 

334.  "^hoyi^  Jkdy  to  change,  &c. 


added  to  the  key  ^  py,  a  pearl,)  to  sell ; 
to  suborn ;  to  obtain  illegally. 

Paragraph  10th ;  page  27f  A. 

335.  ^shhang,  (key  tfjWn,  a  nap- 
kin,} always,  constant. 

Paragraph  IHA ;  ibid. 

SSfi.  d^  Cho^  (key  -^  modh,  wood,)  an* 
ciently,  a  petty  kingdom ;  now  the  pro. 
vince  of  Hoo^kwang. 

337.  ^^  shoo,  (key  Q  7/uth,  to  say,) 
the  general  name  for  a  book  :  Shoo*kwgp 
one  of  the  Five  king. 

338.  ^  pad,  (key  ^  mycn,  a  roof,)  a 
precious  thing,  the  emperor's  seal ;  to 
esteem  precious. 

Paragraph  l^ih  ;  ibid* 

339.  ^  J^yeu,  ( ^nan,  a  male,  add- 
ed to  the  key  ^  AAye«,  a  mortar,)  a  fa- 
ther-in-law ;  an  uncle. 

340.  jf[J^  pi^n,  (^  isyeh,  a  joint,  added 
to  the  key  -^  khj/uen,  a  dog,)  to  oppose ; 
here,  a  proper  name. 

Paragraph  \Zth;   ibid. 

341.  ^  Chin,  (key  ;^  wo,  com  in  the 
ear,)  anciently,  the  name  of  a  petty  king- 
dom. 
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342.  ^shetf  (key  ^  yew,  a  word,) 
Ieag6e,  covenant :  Chin-sheiy  the  title  of 
a  section  in  the  Sd  volume  of  the  Shoo-- 
king. 

3*3.  ^j/Sky  (key-^ts^hdo,  grass,) as; 
if,  though. 

344.  >^  kb,  (key  \  khj/uen,)  a  gene- 
ric part,  see  p.  505. 

345.  1^  tuouj  (key  /f  kin,  a  weight,) 
to  judge,  to  decide ;  tuon-tuony  perfect, 
upright.    . 

346.  ^  ehay  (key  J^  t/iuy  a  man,)  the 
personal  pronoun  he;  also  another;  see 

p.  m. 

'  347.  :^  khe^y  (^  checy  a  branch,  add- 
«d  to  the  key  :;^  sftye'w,  the  hand,)  skill, 
abHity,  &c. 

348.  >j^  hj/eu,  (key  ^  ^fiii,  a  man,)  e- 
minent  in  virtue  :  kyeu-htfeuy  enlarged, 
generous. 

3*9-  ^yoongy  (^  kaah,  a  valley, 
added  to  the  key  k^  myen,  a  shed,)  to 
receive  cheerfully,  to  admit,  &c. 

350.  ^  yhiy  (key  ^  yeuy  a  shed,)  sen- 
sible. 

351.  '^Mng,  (^chhingy  petition, 
added  to  the  key  [gjl  in^,  the  ear,)  a  sage, 
a  man  possessing  the  highest  degree  of 
knowledge. 


352.  ^  i^kiey  ^key'U  kh&Uy  a  month,) 
only ;  at  least. 

36a.  ^  shiky  (key  i^myeif,  a  shed,) 
true,  right,  &c. 

354.  ^  sueny  (key  Z^  is6y  a  son,)  a 
grandson. 

355.  ^  fee,  (key^jAo5,  millet,)  black, 
dark  t  uniUd  with  mtVf,  people,  as  fec-iwm, 

it  means  the  common  people. 

356.  ^  sWiigr,  (key  ijv  sj/doy  small,) 
to  add,  as  yet,  a  conjunction;  seepage 

357.  Tfi:  Yehy  (key^  /%ew;)  also,  a 
conjunction. 

358.  fj^  maoy  (key  ^  who,  to  cover, 
added  to  the  key^  fnyu,  a  woman,)  en- 
vy, jealousy,  &c. 

31^9.  ^  tsaiy  (key  |::|  Mm,  a  mouth,) 
an  interjective  particle  ;  see  page  496* 

360  ^  tsiky  (key  f^  tsihy  disease ;)  to 
be  sick. 

361.  ^  03^,  (^  ay,  tanned  leather, 
added  to  the  key  ^  khyohy  irregular  mo- 
tion,) to  refuse,  to  oppose. 

362.  ^^peey  (the  key  ^^rin,  added  to 
^  py,  low,)  to  make ;  a  causal. 

363.  f^  ihaiy  (  ^  fhaiy  a  cei-tain  star, 
and  the  key  ^  My  bad,)  to  endanger. 
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Paragraph  litk ;  page.  29th, 
364.  tt^  ay,  (key  pi  khou,  the  mouth,) 

^5.  ^fangy  i^fdngy  square,  added 
to  the  key  3^pAdA,  to  touch  lightly,)  to 
permit,  to  let  go,  to  drive  away. 

366.  J^  lyeu,  (k,  ^  shooiy  water,)  to  flow 
out,  to  ex  le  'Jang4tj€iu  to.seudJnlo  axile- 

367..  ^  p'A««gr3  ( key  ^  A%o/i,  to  ex- 
pel,) to  exile,  to  drive  away. 

393.  "^ccy  {^  £oo;fg-,abow,  added  to 
thekey-y^^d,  large,)  common,  ordinary  : 
the  nations  on  every  side  of  the  Chinese 
are  by  them  termed  ec. 

369.  }^Choong,  (key  q  kh6u,  the 
mouth,)  the  preposition  with. 

Paragraph  Ibth ;  ibid, 

370.  j^  kyUf  (key  |^  ki/eu,  a  mortar,} 
to  erect,  to  exalt,  &c. 

371 .  ^  Vhoom^  (  ^  Atn,  a  limit,  and  the 
W  ^  AAjfoA,  irregular  motion,)  to  push 
hack ;  retrograde. 

372.  5^  kwoy  (  0j  zoa,  a  wry  mouth, 
adSed  to  the  key  ^  khj/dh^)  to  trans- 
gress ;  to  pass  the  due  bounds,  &c. 

Paragraph  16(A;  ibid. 

373.  ^  fhoohy  I  ^fodh,  not,  and  the 
key  Z^  shyku^  the  hand,)  to  refuse,  to 
object,  to  oppose ;  contrary  to. 


374.  ^  jwn;,  (  ^  5i/fg,  birth,  added 
to  the  key  j(^  sin^  the  heart,)  nature. 

375.  "^/5'Afl/,  ("^^jAa/,  misery,  added 
to  the  key  -f  f  ishao,  grass,)  a  tree  dried 
up,  an  unsuccessful  work;  <leep  misery. 

376.  ,^  le^,  ( ^  tei,  attain,  and  the 
key  ^  kkj^ohy  irregular  motion,)  to  attain 
unto,  to  reach. 

Paragraph  17th  ;  page  30th. 

37*^-  i^choong,  (  rfl  cAoowg-,,  midst, 
added  to  the  key  ^(A  ^m,  the  heart,) 
faithful ;  faithfully. 

378.  ^  %flo,  ( ^  ij^flo,  high,  and  the 
key  ,^»io,  ahorse,)  proud;  haughty,  &c. 

579.  ^/*Adi,(thekey  J^sAo^i,  water,), 
prodi-ious,  arrogant:  Ayflo-rAa/,  exceed- 
''^g^J  proud. 

Paragraph  IBth  ;  ibid. 

580.  ^  kwd,  (key  r^  mye;i,  a  shed,) 
little,  few,  a  widow. 

581.  ^^A^^A,  {key^ sheay  the  tongue-,) 
to  extend,  to  widen;  also  to  have  enough. 

382.  ^  Am,  (^  kingy  syen^  to  promul- 
gate, added  to  the  key  ^^V\  sin,  the  heart,) 
constant;  continually. 

Paragraph  19th  i  ibid. 

383.  ^  Fwdh,  (the  key  y^  pohy  to  ex- 
tend,)  to  throw  forth,  to  raise,  &c. 
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Paragraph  20ih ;  ibid. 

^^'  P^  f^^i  ( "jtf^^i  gi^e,  and  the  key 
y    t/en^  shelter,)  a  camp,  a  palace. 

365..  J^  khoby  ( ^  kj/u^  a  carriage,  and 
thekey  /*"  yen,  a  shelter,)  a  repository : 
foo'khoby  a  compound  denoting  a  treasury. 

Paragraph  2lst:  page  31«f. 

386.  ^^  Mi^ngj  <ker  ^  we,  a  8on,l 
great :  also  a  proper  name. 

387.  ^  shyin^  (key  '^  Uiyum^  a  dog,) 
to  offer  something  to  a  superior  ;  Mung* 
shyen^  a  mandarine  of  Loo. 

388.  ^  tchypoh^  ( ;^  yueiiy  dark,  and 
*^ekey  p[f  Vhyen,  afield,)  to  nourish 
domestic  animals. 

389.  ^  muj  (an  clement,)  a  horse. 

390.  ^  shlng^  (the  key  J  jp/iycA,)  acha- 
Tiot  with  four  horses ;  to  ascend. 

391.  ^  shhoh^  ['^tshee^  worship,  and 
the  key  t^  myen^  a  shed,)  to  examine. 

392.  ^^etii^hee  what?  and  the 
tey  ^  chooi^  a  bird ;)  a  ben. 

393.  ^  fhoon,  (^choo^  to  tie,  and  the 
^ey  pj  yooA,  flesh,)  a  small  pig. 


39*-  i^f^^^}  (A  y^^9  a  man,  nnd  the 
key  33^  ko,  to  dart,)  to  strike  or  cut. 

395.  ^  pingy  (the  key  ^  ping^  frozen, 
and  ^  sAoot,  water,)  cold ;  ice. 

396.  -^  nyen^  (an  element,)  a  cow, 
&c. 

897^  ^  ^«»ff  J  (an  element,)  a  goat, 

S98.  "^jrtifk,  <kt:jr  j^pUh^  white,)  a 
hundred. 

399.  jgj^  /^^»,  {  ^  Ayeti,  all,  added 
to  the  key  ^  ;}AoA,  touch  lightly,)  to 
receive,  to  entertain  :  chyu-lyen^  rapaci- 
ous. 

400.  M^  w«g:,  (key  ^  myen,  a  shed,) 
rather ;  to  prefei^. 

401.  ^/ao,  (keyjntwwf,  a  vessel,) 
to  steal ;  a  robber. 

Paragraph  22d ;  page  d2<f . 

402.  ^  WioaA,  (key  ^jf  /lA,  strength,) 
strenuous  endeavour. 

403.  ^  /ccJi,  (key  l^  ;/zye«,  a  shed,) 
to  destroy. 


404.  jj^pmg,{ieym^yihf  one,j.the 
conjunction  and,  &c. 


FINIS. 
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